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Co-operation 


HE trend of the National Canners 
Association Convention at Cin- 
cinnati indicated that those present 
placed great stress on Co-operation. 


Co-operation is the true spirit of bus- 
iness. Through it a greater truth and 
honesty exists, the purpose of an in- 
dustry is raised to new levels. Indus- 
try broadens through greater public 
confidence. 


Otherindustrieshaveprovedthevalue 
of co-operation. If wholehearted, it 
returns big dividends because it 
builds up a sounder business basis. 


The members of the Canned Food 
Industry can count on complete 
Canco co-operation. 


American Can Company 
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| “Bred for Perfection— 


Rogers Stringless Refugee Green Pod. 
Rogers Improved Kidney Wax. 
Rogers Stringless Refugee Wax. 


| —By Individual Plant Selection” 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Breeders & Growers 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


NOW BOOKING CONTRACTS FOR DELIVERY AFTER HARVEST 1925 
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HE HOUSE? STEGHER. 
1 “We excel Our Labels 
in‘Desigfns . are the Standard 
of for Comny eial Value. 


~ Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
[ Rochester, NY. 
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AGAIN AT CINCINNATI 


You Can Bank On An 
ERMOLD To Carry You 
Through. 


ERMOLD LABELERS easily demonstrated their sup- 


eriority as the most efficient and practical labelers for 
the packing trade. 


Whether your requirements are spot labeling on No. 10 
cans, body and neck, private brand catsup, or just 
tumbler and jar work there is an ERMOLD Machine to 
meet your every need. | 


PROPOSITION GLADLY SUBMITTED ON RECEIPT OF SAMPLES. 


EDWARD ERMOLD COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines. 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: GREAT BRITAIN: AUSTRALIA: 4 
Freyseng Cork Co. Ltd., Mathew Wylie & Co. Ltd., Geo. H. Dowsing & Co., Ltd., 

Montreal & Toronto. London & Glasgow. Sydney, 
FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM: GERMANY, DENMARK, NORWAY & SWEDEN: 


Mr. R. J. Lecomte, Anton Peterson & Henius, 
Paris. Copenhagen. 
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AYARS IMPROVED 
UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FILLS 


WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
BEETS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. Measured 
amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 


feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 


clutch that starts it off smoothly. For No. 2, 2 and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. 


We also build 


HOT WATER EXHAUSTERS CAN STERILIZERS 


LIQUID PLUNGER FILLERS CAN CLEANERS 

ROTARY SYRUPING MACHINES ELECTRIC PROCESS CLOCKS 
CORN SHAKING MACHINES FRICTION CLUTCHES 

FRUIT AND TOMATO WASHERS BEET GRADERS 

NEW DEPARTURE COOKERS CHERRY FILLERS. 


ETC. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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The way the crowd looked 
at the Convention around 


| The Ayars New Perfection 
Pea and Bean Filler 


Did You See This Machine There ? 


ALSO.OUR UNIVERSAL TOMATO FILLER for tomatoes, cut String Beans, Beets, 
Apples, Cherries, etc. 


HOT WATER EXHAUSTER—TOMATO WASHER. 
LIQUID PLUNGER FILLER for liquids and semi-Liquids— 
ROTARY SYRUPERS—for Syrups, Tomato Pulp, etc. 

CORN SHAKER—BEET GRADER—CHERRY FILLER— 
NEW DEPARTURE COOKER---CAN CLEANER--- 
ELECTRIC PROCESS CLOCK---FRICTION CLUTCH--- 


Write tor prices and full information. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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SAFEGUARDING THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


During the past year 


$804,541.45 


was paid tothe Canners ofthe county in settlement of fire loss claims 


by 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Every legitimate claim was promptly adjusted. The efficient 
handling of the abnormal number of fires last year proved be- 
yond a doubt that this plan guarantees the Canners protection 
which is depenable under the most exacting conditions. 


During the seventeen years we have been issuing policies to 
them, the Canners have made a direct saving on their insur- 
ance of more than : 


$3,180,000.00 


Compared to the usual insurance company premiums, this 
saving is an average reduction in cost of $6.28 for each 
thousand dollars of insurance. It is an accomplishment of 
which the Canning Industry may well be proud. 


Credit is due every Canner who, by his loyal co-operation, has 
contributed to its success, 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


155 East Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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For Quality Cans— 


High Speed, Non-Spill Closing Machines 
for greater daily production at lower labor 
costs. 


And Service— 


That you will realiy appreciate 


You will do well to connect 
with 


United States Can Co., 


Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Supplying: Micnigen, lowe, 
Wisconsin Missouri, 


Arkansas and the West 


Virginia Can Co., 
Roanoke-Buckanan, Va. 


Supp lying: West Virginia, 


North Carolina, Georgia. 
and the South. 


Atlantic Can Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Supplying: Naw Yoru” 


Pennsylvania, 
and the East. 


WRITE NEAREST OFFICE. 
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TOMATO—“The Landreth” 


Price $6.00 per pound 


The Landreth is a redas The Landreths’ Red Rock and 
two weeks earlier, ripening about the time of The Earliana. 

The vine is short stemmed, unusually healthy, astonish- 
ingly productive. The shape of the fruit is full bottomed, 
that is, round at the bottom, free from cracks, with very 
little cavity at the stem end. 

The Landreth Tomato is, in appearance, after the order 
of the Chalk’s Jewel, but is five days earlier, larger fruited, 
more productive, picking overa longer period, of better 
color, more solid, and does not crack. 

Its ever-bearing qu:lities extend the picking season at 
least four weeks, giving the grower an opportunity for 
greatly increased profits, and large pickings, before there is 
likelihood of being killed by the frost. 


CANNERS’ VARIETIES 


Bloomsdale............. $10.00 
6.00 
Delaware Beauty 4.50 
Landreths’ Red Rock........ ........ ...... 4.00 
3.50 
Chalk’s Jewel.................. 3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
Landreths’ Ten Ton 3.50 
Greater Baltimore ........ .................. 3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


Write us for prices on Peas, Beans, 
Corn, Cucumber, Beet or other Seeds for 
delivery after 1925 Crop is harvested 


LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 


Spot Seeds 


Many Spot Seedsare very short. We have 
however, in Corn: Stowells Evergreen, 
Golden Bantam, Golden Evergreen; in 
Beans: Giant Stringless Green Pod, Re- 
fugee Extra Early (Stringless strain) Re- 
fugee Late or 1000 to 1, Henderson Dwarf 
Lima. All varieties of Pickle Seed, Beet, 
Spinach, Cabbage, Pumpkin, Spuash, 
Pepper, Okra, Tomato. Are sold out of 
Peas. 


Future Seeds 
Or 


1925 Crop Seeds 


Write us what you want in future Seeds 
and we will quote, meeting the prices of 
other Good Houses. 


We Grow 
All Varieties of Seeds 


Some Canners think that we grow nothing 
but Tomato Seed. This is not correct. 
We have growing stations in the West, and 
elsewhere, under our own management, 
where we grow Peas, Beans, Corn, Beet 
Cucumber and many other Varieties of 
Seeds. While we specialize on Tomatoes 
for Canners, yet we grow other varieties and 
we would like orders for Peas, Beans, Corn, 
and other varieties of Seeds for either spot 
or future delivery. 


D. Landreth Seed Co. 


Business Founded 1784 
BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 


The Oldest Seed House in America 
141 Years in the Seed Business 


February 28, 1925 
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THE KIEFER 


Automatic Bottle Sterilizer 
and Catsup Filling Machine 


The equipment that again demonstrated last season that catsup filling can 
be done more satisfactorily, more economically and with less trouble. 
A combined unit requiring only the feeding of the bottles to the Rinser. 
Speed up to 140 bottles a minute. 


Automatic Bottle Sterilizer 


Bottles are rinsed twice with hot water, then sterilized with steam by this 
compact little equipment which takes up only about one-fourth the space 
required by other machines for this purpose. Breakage is practically 
eliminated. 


Bottles are delivered automatically upon feed conveyor of filling machine. 
Catsup Filling Machine 


This machine fills without slop or waste and will not fill broken bottles. 
There is nothing to take apart when cleaning. 

There is a minimum amount of metal contact. 

There is no perceptible loss in temperature when filling. 


Made in three sizes: 12, 18 and 24 filling tubes. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS MORGAN TOMATO CORER 


Cores—Scalds—Washes. 


Each tomato handled delicately 


and individually. Increases the yield—builds 100% 
Fancy Tomatoes. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
HAND PACK FILLER 
(Semi-Automatic) 


Fills tomatoes, kraut, 
pickles, string beans, 
beets, fruits, berries, 
etc., and equals the 
quality of a strictly 
hand filled pack. 


PEERLESS ROTARY 
TOMATO WASHER 


The most efficient 
washer made. Especi- 
ally suited to cleansing 
pulp tomatoes, as its 
vigorous action reduces 
mold and bacteria very 

materially. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS EXHAUSTER (Hawkins Type) 


Universal—handles all sizes of cans, round or square. Cans 

are carried on dises and transfer by friction only. No tip- 

ping—no slopping—no spilling. Built in many sizes to give 
any capacity or length of exhaust desired. 


TOMATO 


Bulletin No. 25-4 just off the press—d@ 
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No cutting~no 


"The great ting with 

Tables in the past has beent 
tremendous amount of labor 
grief involved in’ installing t 
Cutting, fitting, and conside 
cursing, then more fitting and 
ting—doing work that»should fi 
been done in the manufac 
plant. 


To eliminate trouble_ for 
Sprague-Sells Peeling Table 


Furnished with plain sted 


We recommend the acid-proof 
greater but the absolute 
longer life, and the fact that fi 
and sweet, certainly warrants teggn 
Frames, tracks and trucks onl 
your own tops of ¥ ; 


All machi 
y 


SPRAGUE-SE 


General Sales Office: 500 Na 
Western Sales Dept.: 


Peerless Husker Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Smith Mfg. Co., 
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ing Table 
of tops and parts 
entirely assembled in our fac- 
operated and ) thoroughly 
ed, then knocked’ down and 
pped ‘in, sections complete with 
bolfs, screws, and other parts 
uired._Adjoining sections a 
and numbered, 
@ui the shipment comes to you 
ompanied by a simple erecting 
gram, so that even unskilled help 


hquickly and easily set it up on 
mur floor. ] 


\ 
with acid-proof enamel top. 

= 

1 job. Its original cost is slightly 
om corrosion’ resulting in much 
el-finish is so easy to keep clean 
nvestment. 


e purchased if you wish to build 


hea 


teed to satisfy you— 
fail to do so.“ 


ORPORATION 


orn Street, Chicago, III, 
enue, San Jose, Calif. 


@Prague-Sells Corporation 
Hoopeston, Ill. 
ose, Calif, 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS AERO TOMATO WASHER 
Employs a brand new principle for thoroughly cleansing 
fruits and vegetables—vigorous agitation by means of an 

air blast injected into the bottom of the tanks. 
Positively no bruising. 


SPRAGUE- 
SELLS ROLLER 
INSPECTION 
TABLE 


Built to last—4” 
wooden rollers. 
See every side of 
every tomato and 
grade them for 
quality. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SCALDER AND 
WASHER 
The ideal continuous 
tomato scalder, and 
a wonderful washer 
for berries, spinach, 
celery, etc. Power- 
ful steam and water 
sprays lo- 
cated both 
above and 
below con- 

veyor. 
Sturdy— 
Substantial 
—Reliable. 


PEERLESS ROTARY EXHAUSTER 
The Exhauster De-Luxe. Most economical in steam. Great- 
est capacity in smallest floor space. Absolute freedom from 
jamming, slopping and spilling. Strong, sturdy and 
substantial. Built to last a life-time. 


@>ur full line of Tomato and Pulp Eauipment. 


Buffalo and The Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois. 
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The Berlin Machinery Line 


—— 


4 acre Plant of Berlin Canning Machinery Works 


Complete Equipment For Every Cannery 


We are building our busi- 


When you equip your factory 
A with our machinery you 


inery, rightly and carefull 
know you have dependable ni 


: Prompt attention to 
well iron slaves Q U A T all orders. The facilities to 
at wor or you. 


serve you. 


CORN-- TOMA TOES--PEAS--FRUITS 
MILK--MEATS--CONDIMENTS 


The Berlin Cooker was the 
talk of the Convention, because 
users were loud in its praise. 
Let us send you details, prices 
and what others say about its 
work. 


— 
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We build the Aphidozer. ee 


The Berlin Continuous Cooker 


Order early. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL SECTIONS 


Berlin Canning Machinery Works 


(Corporate name Schaefer Mig. Company) 


Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Closing Machines 


“STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Sorting, washing, 
Scalding and Cooling, 
accomplished in one 
operation. 

Starting, Stopping, 
Water and Steam con- 
trolled from the start- 
ing clutch. 

Most sanitary Tomato 
Washer and Scalder 
on the market. Heavy 
construction, made in 
4 sizes, capacity 200, 
300, 400 and 550 
bushels, per hour. 
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The Monarch 
Sanitary Rotary Tomato Washer 


FOR 


Tomatees, Sweet Potatoes, Carrots, etc. 


Rolling the fruit in a rotating reel over galvan- 
ized pipes—no damage to fruit passing 
through machine—-rolled over and over, gently 
rubbing together, loosening the dirt which 
is quickly washed away by special curtain 
spray of water, used but once. 


The Monarch 


Sanitary Tomato Scalder and Washer 


Canning Machinery Exchange 


409 Marine Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Write us your reqirements on dependable rebuilt canning machinery. 
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ZASTROW’S 
HYDRAULIC 


STEAM IMPELLED 


CIRCLE CRANE 


Constructed entirely of 
iron and steel, it is along 
service, ever-ready help- 
er; running years without 
expense. 


Revolves on ball-bear- 


ing plates, works without 
jerk or bounce. 


Over 400 in use 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 


ZASTROW STEEL PROCESS 
KETTLE 


i Made to hold 800, 1000 or 1200 No. 2 
: Cans. Double thermometer pocket rivet- 
ed to each kettle. Can be used for open 
bath as well. 


APPROVED COOK-ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Made by 


Zastrow Machine Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Can You Compete 
Hand? 


The National Tomato Peeling Machine 


Improved, perfected—a smoothly working, labor- 
saving, sanitary method of peeling tomatoes. 


Saving--time, labor, tomatoes. 
Quality — because the tomatoes are 
Whole and not cut up 


Look Into This Before Too Late 


Large Booking At The Convention 
More in Operation this Season than Ever 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Lombard-Concord & West Falls Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROBERT A. SINDALL, Pres. & Treas. Harry R. Stansbury, Vice-Pres. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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Robins Retort 


Robins Circle Steam Hoist 


THE CANNING TRADE 


A Few 


Practical 
Suggestions 


Every one a 
Money Saver 


Write us for prices 


covering your requirements 


Ask for copy of 
our 335 page catalague 


Robins-Beckett Double Can Cleaner 


Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler 


Robins Crate 


A. K. Robins & Co., 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Property bounded by Lombard, 
Concord and West Falls Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


50,000 square feet 
ready to serve you 


Note opposite page. 


Sanitary Enamel! Buckets 


‘ 
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Ayars Universal Filler 
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The Industry’s Annual Convention 


CINCINNATI, O., JANUARY 25-30,',1925 


The full report of every meeting during the week—Taken by our Expert Reporters—The Official Report—Including the 


many notable addresses—All important actions and decisions—All meetings of the Canners and 
their Sections—Of the Brokers Association—Of the Machinery & Supplies Association — 
Of the Preservers Association— The Big Machinery Show—The Canned 
Foods Display—The Amusements and Side-Lights. 


Every Word and Action of 


T has become almost a standing joke to term each 

| succeeding annual Convention “the greatest ever,” 
but Cincinnati has a right to lay claim to this dis- 
tinction, without fear of successful contradiction. In 
attendance there seems little doubt but that it far ex- 
ceeded all previous records. There are those who like to 
remember the Baltimore Convention, with its few less 
than five thousand registered visitors, and these con- 
tenders are not all Baltimoreans, but many Westerners 
and others as well. But the registration booth of the 
National Canners Association, which had provided 
3,600 badges, ran out of these on Wednesday; sent 
for 600 silk badges, and about exhausted these, making 
approximately 4,200 registrations. But a great many 
of the nearby canners undoubtedly did not register. 
Many of the brokers, who had their own registration 
bureau, did not register, and this is also true of the 
Machinery & Supplies Association members, and asso- 
ciates. Just how many these unregistered were is-hard 
to estimate, but it would look as if the five thousand 
mark had been reached, if not passed. The claim of 
7,000 is extreme, we fear. Because no one could get 
into Machinery Hall without a badge, and few came to 
the Convention who did not want to get into this hall. 
But it was not alone in numbers that the Cincin- 
nati Convention will rank high for many years to come. 
It was possibly the most “contented” Convention yet 
held. There were smiling countenances and happy 
faces everywhere—the canners, because thir packs 
were largely gone from their warehouses and the cash 
in bank; the brokers, because they had been paid their 
commissions on these good sales ; the wholesale grocers, 
or buyers, who were there in unusual numbers, because 
they had found canned foods about the best profit pro- 
ducer in their whole line, and were looking forward for 


the Most Notable Meeting. 


another exceptional year of heavy demand; the ma- 
chinery and the supply men, because the orders were 
flying thick and fast, and it took little or no effort to 
get the signature on the dotted line. And around and 
above all there hovered complete harmony and beauti- 
ful peace without a cloud of discord evident in any 
branch of the industry. Cincinnati will be known as 
the Contented Convention. 

And Cincinnati outdid hospitality itself in caring 
for the canners and their allied friends. Certainly no 
city could have done more, and be it known that Cin- 
cinnati, itself, by which we mean other than the men 
directly interested in the Convention, had a very large 
hand in this result. We hasten to add that the mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee, composed largely of 
machinery and supply men, brokers and some canners, 
at whose head was the President of the Canning Ma- 
cinery & Supplies Association, Mr. Ernest E. Finch, 
himself a Cincinnatian, found nothing too much trouble 
nor any expense too great to make the visitor comfort- 
able and happy. We doubt if the Convention realizes 
to what extent and expense these Cincinnati boys went 
for their convenience. Members of the committee 
were on hand at every hotel to welcome the incoming 
visitors, and to see that he was well taken care of, and 
they did not relax' this solicitude for one moment ‘dur- 
ing the week. Between them they provided free busses 
to the Machinery Hall, and free taxies, and where they 
were not free the fare was adjusted to a mere 25c for 
the service. And not only to take the visitors from 
their hotels to the hall, but they had them on hand, 
through all the blizzard and snow, to bring the crowd 
from the hall back to their hotels, wherever they might 
be. It must have cost the local men a small fortune 
to have entertained the Convention as they did; but we 
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can assure them that the visitors appreciated it, in 
fact, first wondered, then admired. 


pings. What was done behind the scenes, as it were, to 
make all rough places smooth, and keep over-enthusias- 
tic visitors from trouble of every kind, will never be 
known, but the result was evident to all old Conven- 
tionites. Everything moved as merry as a wedding 
bell, and there was not room for even the smallest com- 
plaint, nor did we hear such a complaint. Cincinnati, 
and your valiant Reception Committee, we salute you, 
and yield you the palm, and we know full well that that 
sentiment is unanimously re-echoed by every man who 
attended the Convention. 


The management of the Hotel Gibson, headquar- 
ters, moved like a well lubricated machine; there was 
not a hitch nor annoying incident in the handling of the 
immense throng of visitors—nearly double the hotel’s 
normal capacity. Every meeting, and yes, every im- 
promptu small or large, official or private meeting, was 
handled in a masterful way, with no confusion, no in- 
convenience, apparently without special effort or trou- 
ble. It is a magnificent hotel for such a Convention, 
with any number of large meeting halls and rooms; 
abundant and good restaurants; public and private din- 
ing halls from roof garden to basement. And the in- 
dustry owes a debt of gratitude to the hotel force for 
the faultless way in which it met the tremendous 
strain, contended with the varying degrees of tempera- 
ment of the visitors and never faltered or offended. 
Any numbr of this force gave up their beds that “an- 
other cot” might be put in some one’s room. Rightly 
the Gibson management was lauded for its wonderful 
service, for it was wonderful. 


Throughout the city the stores and other -places 
displayed canned foods, and everywhere one saw the 
sign “Welcome Canners.” And the towns-people were 
friendly to the visitors; they knew that the Convention 
was in town, which is more than can sometimes be said 
of cities where we have met; and they flocked to the 
big canned foods show in such numbers, and so con- 
stantly from early morning until late at night, that 
they blocked the passage from one great wing of the 
machinery show to the other, and formed an impene- 
trable barrier. They knew the canners were in town 
and they went to see their products. 


(Machinery Hall, held in the great Music Hall of 
Cincinnati, took excellent care of the big show, and the 
management was most considerate and attentive. It 
was not an easy task to keep these two immense halls 
comfortably warm for all exhibitors, for they had 
blizzard and sub-zero weather to contend with; but they 
did it and did it well. True the two halls were filled 
to overflowing with exhibits, and about twenty had to 
be excluded for the want of room, but there would seem 
to be no hall in the country large enough to care for 
the machinery show at present. They had a hard task, 
too, in confining the visitors to the Canned Foods Show 
to their particular spot, between the two exhibition 
halls, and not allow them to overrun the show, but they 
did it, and did it very thoroughly. The exhibitors were 
not bothered with “rubber-necks” or “mere towns- 


folks,” and this constitutes another record, under the 
circumstances. 


There is just one other important factor in every 
Canners Convention, and that is the railroads, which 
this year ran four or five special trains from various 
sections of the country, all loaded to capacity, and 
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And these things were but the surface outcrop-- 
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which handled these, and the regular traffic to the Con- 
vention in excellent style. Most of these “specials” 
came in on good time, and every member of each one 
of them spoke highly of the enjoyable trip. The rail- 
roads handled the big crowd to and from the Conven- 
tion in a most satisfactory manner, and they deserve 
acknowledgement and thanks, and we do so in the name 
of the whole industry, and to all railroads concerned. 

And what of the committee handling the assign- 
ment of rooms? Gentlemen, “you done noble.” It is 
one of the hardest tasks connected with the annual Con- 
vention. Despite all that can be said or done there 
are always a great number who wait until they reach 
the Convention city before arranging for accommoda- 
tions. And then men are “fussy” and hard to please 
in spite of all that is done. Cincinnati had a tremend- 
ous task in this matter and the Chamber of Commerce 
came nobly to the rescue, and everything moved 


smoothly, and everyone comfortably housed and well 
taken care of. 


HAT Good Was the Convention—If there is any- 
body directly or indirectly interested in canned 
foods, who can read the following complete re- 

cital of all that was said at the many meetings, and can 
still ask that question he is entitled to our deep sym- 
pathy. 

It is a big story, and a long one, but it is worthy of 
very careful reading, every word of it. In some re- 
spects it was the most notable assemblage of important 
and valuable matters ever presented at any Convention. 
We mean by that its dollar-and-cents value to any one 
interested in this business. Dr. Eddy’s address alone 
is worth millions of dollars to canned foods. That 
makes it of interest to the retail grocer, to the whole- 
saler, the broker, the machinery and the supply man, 
as well as to the canner. That is just one instance, and 
this could be multiplied by a score. And then the dis- 
cussions were free and frank, and most enlightening. 
We are not going to pick out the heart of the whole 
story, even if we could, because what seems trite and 
uninteresting to one is of the utmost interest and im- 
portance to another. We present you the whole ac- 
count here, as rapidly as modern typesetting machines 


and speedy presses could reproduce it, after our report- 
ers had transcribed it. ; 


But we make this one prediction, that in years to 
come the Cincinnati Convention will often be referred 
to as the occasion when some epochical utterance was 
made; it will be referred back to for years, these ad- 
dresses and discussions, and you will feel guilty if you 
are not acquainted with them, and will regret it if you 


do not carefully preserve this record of this record 
Convention. 


THE FIRST MEETINGS 


EETING OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE—The Conven- 

tion opened on Sunday night, January 25, for the members 
~ of the Finance Committee of the National Canners As- 
sociation. They were called into session shortly after 8 P. M. 
in the parlor adjoining headquarters, and all were present to 
answer to their names, even Chairman Anderson, who had just 
reached the city and had to come without his dinner, and Presi- 
dent Roy Clark, who also came to town late, on the Presidential 
Special from Milwaukee,. and attended this important session 
before eating. It shows the calibre of the men on these boards 


when they forego their personal comforts for the good of the 
many. 


This was an executive session, but not behind locked doors, 
as evidenced by the invitation to the writer to “sit in” with 
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them and listen to the proceedings. Members of a corporation 
know something of the importance of a meeting of the Finance 
Committee; they discuss the affairs of the company, or in this 
case of the Association, and their relation to the finances. There 
were eleven major proposals which were taken up by the com- 
mittee and thoroughly considered and acted upon; that is, put 
into shape for proposal to the Board of Directors the next 
morning. While we do not report their work here, it all came 
before the Convention at some time during the week. The con- 
dition of the Association, numerically and financially, was gone 
into thoroughly, and the work proposed for the coming year 
fitted to this condition. 

Just one feature might be mentioned here, because all can- 
ners will do well to take it into serious consideration, and weigh 
well its effect. It is generally known that the National Can- 
ners Association will publish a list of its raembership, along 
with a Code of Ethics. This is to be in book form, somewhat 
like the annual directory of canners, also published by the As- 
sociation. This will be done, but at this meeting of the Finance 
Committee it was decided to publish it first in the trade jour- 
nals of the industry, as of March 1st, 1925. The canner who 
is hesitating about joining the National Association will do well 
to act promptly and so be included in this listing. Membership 
in the National Association is an asset to any canner. 

Note.—The list is published in this issue. 


-¥* HE MACHINERY MEN MEET AND DINE—The Board of 
Directors of the Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion also met on Sunday evening at 7 P. M., around the 

banquet board, to discuss the Association’s affairs and to plan 
the Convention, its many responsibilities as regards entertain- 
ments, etc., and to outline the coming year’s activities. All 
these members were present and lent their opinions to the dis- 
cussion, while they enjoyed a real feast as only the Hotel Gibson 
can serve. There exists here the greatest harmony of action and 
evident desire on the part of each one to further the interests 
of the Association and of its every member. Personal considera- 
tions were put aside and the good of the many given full con- 
sideration. Again the subjects of discussion are immaterial to 
the public, as their effects were shown during the Convention, 
and will develop during the year. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Monday Morning, January 26th, 1925 


HEN President Clark, with Secretary Gorrell in his place, 

W called this meeting to order, one got the first definite 

impression of the big attendance at this Cincinnati Con- 

vention. The membership of this Board is extensive, covering 

almost every State in the Union, some States, of course, having 
several members, and there seemed to be few if any missing. 

This again is a mere preliminary meeting to the general 
sessions of the Association, which were to begin that afternoon, 
and to recount in detail the discussions here held would be to 
take the interest out of the big meeting, and to tell the same 
story twice. The meeting was wide open, and before it closed 
many non-members sat in and listened and were welcomed. 

_ President Clark made his report to the Board, along the 
lines set down in his address before the general session on 
Monday. 

Chairman Anderson, of the Finance Committee, reported 
the results of the meeting the night before, and the determina- 
tions and plans. 

‘The Administrative Council, which is composed of the past 
presidents of the National, reported; but as they act largely in 
an advisory capacity their work is seen, rather, in all that the 
Association does. 

The freight rate situation was reviewed by Chairman E. S. 
DePass, who read the report which later was read for him 


_ before the general session, as he was obliged to leave. 


. On the matter of a Code of Ethics there was a long and 
interesting discussion, which, to our mind, would have been very 
good material to place before the entire body, and before the 
world, for that matter. The canners as a body have grown 
mightily in b:.siness accumen. They realiz2 better than ever the 
important role they play in feeding the world, and they intend to 
live fully up to the high ideals which such a position demands. 
This appeared all through the discussion and as a result we 
expect to see recommendations in this Code of Ethics which will 
set a high standard for every member. The committee was not 


ready to submit the wording and asked for more time, which 
was granted. 

Amendments to the By-Laws which were discussed at the 
meeting of the Finance Committee were submitted and approved 
by this Board. These are of a minor nature, mainly slight al. 
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terations which changing conditions have made necessary since 
the original By-Laws were drawn up. 

Letters from various State Associations heartily endorsing 
the position taken by the National were read; one endorsing the 
proposal to publish the list of membership, another complain- 
ing that the canners have no representation on the Boards of 
Arbitration, and suggesting that canners be added to the Boards. 
A long and hearty discussion followed tl*s latter, because all 
canners have felt this and many only waited for the opportunity 
to voice their approval of the suggestion. However, after the 
framers of the decision which resulted in the formation of these 
Boards of Arbitration had been heard, and particularly after 
canners in all sections of the country reported the almost im- 
possibility of getting canners to serve on arbitration cases—any 
number said the canners “just would not serve’”—the matter 
was left where it is. 


A long and very warm debate took place on the question of 
the Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution. As this 
amendment now seems to be definitely defeated and lost—as it 
should be for all time—it is useless to repeat or comment upon 
this discussion. Suffice it to say that the industry as a whole 
is unalterably opposed to child labor, per se; but it wants a 
sane, sensible regulation of this as now afforded by most States, 
and above all, freedom from Federal meddling and political 
incompetency. 


THE OPENING SESSION 
(General) 


Main Ball Room, Hotel Gibson 
Monday, January 26, 1925—2:00 P. M. 


- After community singing, the following proceedings were 
ad: 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: Since our last meeting, we have 
lost one more of those great Presidents—my predecessor, Geo. 


N. Numsen, of Maryland—a grand old man who had much to 
do with the development of this great organization, and. as a 
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tribute to him, I will ask you to rise and bow your heads for 
just a moment. (Which was accordingly done.) 


I will ask Jimmy Anderson to read a poem which he wrote 
in memory of Billy Leitch, one of our past Presidents. (Here 
followed poem from Mr. Anderson.) 


I will refer the Address of the President to the Committee 
on Resolutions, without appointing an extra committee, and I 


will also ask the present Finance Committee to act as an Audit- 
ing Committee. 


I will now appoint the Committee on Nominations, as fol- 
lows: 


CALIFORNIA 

Ontario 

Santa Clara 

Lankershim 
; Albert M. Lester........ San Francisco 
DELAWARE 

W. O. Hoffecker........ Smyrna 

FLORIDA 

Haines City 
HAWAII 

H. E. MacConaughey....San Francisco 
ILLINOIS 

Richard Dickinson ...... Eureka 

Chicago 

Philip Larmon ......... Chicago 
INDIANA 

Edinburg 

E. O. Grosvenor........ Paoli 
IOWA 

OF Blair, Nebr. 
MAINE 

John L.. Baxter......... Brunswick 

Rockland 
MARYLAND 

Joseph N. Shriver...... Westminster 

Tarvis Baker........ Aberdeen 
MICHIGAN 

Wm. McEwing......... South Haven 

Fremont 
MINNESOTA 

B; Le Sueur 

Ortonville 
MISSOURI 

NEW JERSEY 

Cedarville 

Geo. E. Diament........ Cedarville 
NEW YORK 

James Moore .......... Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert S. Thorne....... Geneva 
OHIO 

Arthur Hamilton ....... Lebanon 

Harry McCartney ...... Chillicothe 
ORREGON 

ire Hutchings ......... Corvallis 

UTAH 

H. L. Herrington....... Ogden 

James A. Anderson..... Morgan 
VIRGINIA 

Montvale 
WASHINGTON 

Daniel Campbell ....... S. Bellingham 

C. A. Burckhardt....... Seattle 
WISCONSIN 

George E. Stocking..... Beaver Dam 


with James A. Anderson, Chairman. 


The Nominating Committee will meet in Room E, on the 


Ball Room floor, at 4 o’clock, and should be ready to report at 
the evening session. 


Cincinnati was chosen for this, our eighteenth Annual Con- 
vention, on account of its location, it being in the Middle West. 
You perhaps will have a few discomforts, but I think you will 
be well repaid by knowing that this is the largest attended con- 
vention in our history. 

I want to thank the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati. 
who have done so much to make our stay here pleasant, and 
I feel that by the end of the week everyone in attendance will 
feel that Cincinnati was wisely chosen. 


We are here to work, and while the week will afford many 
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pleasures in the way of entertainment, we must not forget that 
this organization occupies a commanding position in the world, 
one unequaled by any trade organization. 


There are many problems that ought to be settled during 
this Convention, and settled right. 


We have a right to feel happy at this, our eighteenth An- 
nual Convention, not because a Republican was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States—the same victory would have ob- 
tained if a Democrat had been elected—but because the neople 
of this country by an enormous majority have decided to stand 
by the grand old Constitution of the United States, the great- 
est document written by man, and have decided to keep invio- 
late the United States Supreme Court. With this assurance, 
industry and society may well plan for a greater America. 
Let me say that, had the decision been otherwise, we would 


have faced undoubtedly chaotic conditions and possible ruina- 
tion. 


But with the present feeling of optimism comes greater 
responsibilities, and we must not forget that contentment in 
industry is but the outgrowth of service. No other industry in 
the world has the opportunity to serve mankind like ours, the 
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canning industry, and we can best serve mankind through such 
an organization as we have here. 

We have recently decided to issue a list of members which 
will go to all the distributors of this country, and in which 


will be included a code of ethics upon which every canner must 
and should stand. 


I will not take any more of your time, as we have had 
printed my formal address, which you will find in your places, 
but I do want to call your attention to one of the results of 
the recent campaign for members which you are interested in, 
as well as I. I am glad to announce to you that since the first’ 
of December, 1924, canners have come into the National Can- 
ners Association to the tune of 4,595,000 cases. That is the last 
check-up, and applications are being received at the office every 
few minutes. I feel sure that before we leave Cincinnati we 
will reach what was our original goal, 75,000,000 cases. 


I want to close by just making this statement. that it is my 
wish that this Association should be one of such mutual ad- 
vantage that it will be ever working for those things that mean 
quality, purity and wholesomeness in canned foods, because we 
know that those things will stand forever as a bulwark against 
unjust criticism. 
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WHAT I KNOW THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
IS DOING FOR ITS MEMBERS. ly 


By President Royal F. Clark. 


N presenting to you a brief review of the activities of our Associa- 
tion during the past year, I am reminded that we are convened in 
the same city that welcomed our first convention. In the seventeen 

years we have learned much as an industry—have passed through the 
greatest of all wars and the period of depression immediately follow- 
ing. _We have gone forward at a rapid pace in point of production, 
and it would seem fitting that we take inventory and determine as an 
organization the extent to which our Association has assisted in the 
distribution and consumption of our product. 


Our organization was prompted by an unselfish desire in the minds 
of its founders to improve canning methods, trade conditions and the 
establishment of confidence in canned foods. They realized that if 
the industry was to expand, such expansion must rest upon proven 
scientific facts. The fondest dreams of the pioneer have come to pass, 
and today we find our product not a luxury, but a necessity to life 
in this wonderful, rapidly growing America of ours. 


I will attempt in this address to point out the wide scope of work 
which the National Canners Association does for the canning indus- 
try, but before presenting that subject, permit me to refer briefly to 
the coming year. 

The Year Ahead—Optimism apparently has a very firm hold on 
business, and while I quite agree that general trade conditions indi- 
cate prosperity during the coming year, we must not forget that past 
periods of depression have come without notice. American genius, 
thrift and determination have always won during these periods, but 
not without financial loss. Business must be conducted not only upon 
sane economic lines, but each branch should be tuned in with all 
industry. I do not feel that spirit is prevalent, but on the other hand 
each branch appears to be making a single effort. In my opinion that 
is not a healthy business situation. No one industry can long sur- 
vive that exacts an unreasonable profit; on the other hand, a reason- 
able profit added to cost of production is not only necessary to the 
preservation of industry, but is essential to the very life of a nation. 
Conduct of any business without profit results in a chaotic condition 
that endangers the welfare of the people. 


I am convinced that our future more or less depends upon real 
co-operation between canners, manufacturers and distributors in at- 
allie to furnish canned foods to the public at the lowest possible 
cost. 


I have greater faith in America today than ever before. We have 
just passed through an important election—one in which our Consti- 
tution was at issue—and we have decided to stand on that grand old 
document, realizing upon reflection and study the real blessings en- 
joyed under it. With this victory let us again pledge ourselves to the 
America we love, and let our business conduct be one of service which 
surely brings its reward. 

Increased Membership—Following the recommendation of my 
predecessor in his address at the last convention, I immediately com- 
menced a vigorous campaign for membership and attempted to place 
before every canner in the country the advantages of membership. 
This campaign resulted in a membership which justified a reduction 
of 25 per cent in dues. 

Graphic Representation of Association Work—I desire at this point 
to illustrate in a graphic way the benefits of a national organization 
of canners as represented by the National Canners Association. 

Have Had Support of Membership—I am unable to state just what 
co-operation was given my predecessors, but I have had complete and 
full co-operation from committees and members, and desire to express 
my sincere gratitude. What little success I have attained is directly 
attributable thereto. 

Have Had Support of Officers and Employees—I have had complete 
co-operation from officers of this Association and its employees 
throughout the year. They have given the best in them to make this 
association of advantage to the members. It is, perhaps, needless for 
me to publicly express my feeling of gratitude towards our Secretary, 
Mr. F. E. Gorrell, as I feel that. his services are_well known to be 
indispensable to the success of this organization. Days have not been 
of sufficient length for this man who has labored so consistently for 
— canning industry, and it has been a pleasure to work with and 

now him. 


President’s Itinerary—During the past year I have attended most 
of the state and sectional meetings and have made thirty-nine ad- 
dresses before canners, distributors and allied associations. I visited 
the Pacific Coast, attending meetings of the California League, South- 
ern California Canners’ Association, Olive Association, and a meeting 
of the Utah Canners. The trip was not only enjoyable but, I feel, 
profitable to the Association. 

Organized Work for the Canning Industry—Realizing at the outset 
that many did not understand or realize the benefits flowing from the 
Association, I have spent many days in an effort to so familiarize 
myself with the various activities to be able to present a picture of 
the same. In this endeavor I may fail, but permit me to give you the 
best analysis I am able to make, in the hope that those outside will 
shortly join with us. I will classify this work under two heads: 

1. Direct help to its members. 
2. Increased consumption of canned foods. 

It is true that these are not hard and fast, for all the Association 
activities may be broadly included under the first head, and some 
branches of work, such as that of the Research Laboratory and the 
Physiological Research, properly come under both heads. 


WHAT THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION DOES TO 
HELP ITS MEMBERS 


The work of the National Canners Association which is of direct 
benefit to the canners may be set out as follows: | 

Adjustments and Pro-Rata Deliveries—One of the important stand- 
ing committees of the Association, which has been functioning for 
many years, is the Adjustment Committee, made up of three practical 
canners. 

The disappointing pack of several commodities this. year has 
emphasized the importance of a method of checking up the canners’ 
acreage, production, sales and deliveries, so that satisfactory business 
relationship may be maintained, even where short deliveries are nec- 
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essary. The Association has placed this work in the hands of the 
Adjustment Committee and is now serving its members along this 
line whenever requested. In many instances, it means the difference 
between a satisfied and a dissatisfied customer. 
Arbitrations—Through the efforts of the Conference Committee of 
the National Canners Association arrangements with wholesale gro- 
cers have been effected for arbitration of differences arising between 
canners and distributors. This has resulted in boards of arbitration 
being appointed in the principal markets of the country and every 


year many cases have been submitted to these boards for arbitration, 
with satisfactory results. 


Bills of Lading—The Association has been a strong advocate of 
uniformity of bills of lading in both interstate and intrastate ship- 
ments. The efforts along this line have overcome a lot of confusion 
that originally existed in shipments formerly under bills of lading that 
were not uniform. 


. _Boxes—Through the initiative and financial support and co-opera- 

tion of the National Canners Association, the Forest Products Labor- 
atories worked out uniform standard specifications for shipping con- 
tainers that have proved to be exceedingly satisfactory and have 
resulted in considerable saving to members. These specifications 
were so complete and satisfactory that they were adopted by rail- 
roads, steamship lines and other transportation companies. They 
were also used by the Government in covering its requirements for 
canned food shipping containers during the War. 


Brands and Registration—Direct assistance is given to members 
ll owe their brand names protected by trade-marks and regis- 


Improvement of Packers’ Cans—The work of the Association for 
uniformity in_size and specifications of cans in connection with various 
Government Departments, can manufacturers and tin plate makers, 
has minimized the number of sizes of cans to the great benefit of indi- 
vidual members. The Association now has a committee working on 
further improvement in the quality of cans. 
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Statistics—In accordance with the resolution of the Board of Di- 
rectors, statistics are being gathered on all canned food products for 
1924. These statistics are being gathered in groups. Individual 
figures were collected and have been issued on corn and peas, and 
will be issued as soon as available on canned tomatoes and tomato 
products. All berries were included in another group, while still an- 
other group consisted of green and wax beans, succotash and fruits, 
with the exception of pears, apples, pineapple and grapefruit. A cir- 
cular letter and blank was mailed to each canner in each separate 
group, and where a reply was not received, second and third requests 
were mailed to each canner in each group. Where we were unable 
to secure the figures from the canners, estimates were obtained from 
the most authoritative source. Statistical blanks will be mailed to 
canners in the remaining groups shortly after the fisst of the year. 


Contracts—The Association has entered into an agreement with 
the Conference Committees of the distributors’ associations for the 
adoption of the pro-rata delivery clause, the form of guarantee and 
the method of settlement for swells and leaks. This work alone has 
been of immeasurable value to individual canners. 

Cost Accounting—A complete treatise on cost accounting for can- 
neries has been issued in pamphlet form and has proved most bene- 
ficial to the industry. 


Cut-Out Weights—The Association advocated the idea that in 
many canned commodities the proper fill of cans could best be de- 
termined by the cut-out weight. The Bureau of Chemistry has issued, 
on several commodities, a cut-out weight for determination of proper 
fill of cans, and all this information has been furnished to the canners. 


Drained Weights—On a great many canned commodities it is 
found that drained weights give a better indication of the proper fill; 
hence wherever practicable, drained weights have been advocated and 
as decisions are reached by the Bureau of Chemistry the industry is 
kept duly informed. 


Net Weights—The Association has done a constructive work in 
connection with the issuance of statements of proper net weights to 
place on labels of various commodities in different sized cans. 

Definitions and Standards—Through a general Committee on Defi- 
nitions and Standards of the Association, together with special com- 
mittees which give consideration to individual commodities, definitions 
and standards on several of the commodities have been worked out 
and approved by the joint Committee on Definitions and Standards. 
Work on other commodities is in progress, 
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Freight Rates, Express Rates and Parcel Post Rates—In many in- 
stances rates have been found to be high, and the Association has 


been active in securing many reductions, and has arranged for a . 


further hearing on these important matters on February 4, 1925. All 
maters reJating to traffic are in the hands of a strong standing com- 
mittee, which is constantly in touch with all proposed changes in 
traffic rates and regulations that affect in any way the canners 
interest. 

Fill of Cans—In addition to the work done by the Association on 
cut-out weights and drained weights, it has been of valuable service 
to the canner in connection with the proper determination of fill of 
cans of those commodities in which cut-out weights and drained 
weights may not be applicable. 

Food Inspection Decisions—All members are promptly advised of 
the regulations and food inspection decisions made under the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. 

Food Legislation—The importance to the canner of uniform legis- 
lation, both Federal and State, has been emphasized at all times by 
the Association. Canners now find the regulations, both Federal and 
State, so nearly uniform that a product packed and labeled to comply 
with the regulations of either the Federal Government or any State, 
is eligible for distribution in practically any other State in the Union. 

Income Tax—The Association, through its counsel, is able to give 
material assistance to canners on the very complex problems in con- 
nection with the income tax returns. 


Labels and Labeling—The Association gives special service to 
members on questions in connection with proper labeling. This in- 
formation is of direct benefit in guiding members in the matter of 
proper labeling of their products. 2 

Sanitation—The Association early recognized the importance of 
sanitation in connection with the preparation and canning of foods 
for human consumption. 

A committee of representative canners was appointed to give this 
question consideration, and their work resulted in the adoption by the 
Association of a sanitary code for the canning industry. An indica- 
tion of the thoroughness with which this was done is illustrated by 
the fact that a great many States have adopted the code as a require- 
ment for plants operating under their jurisdiction. 


Storage—Realizing that a considerable loss to the industry is due 
to improper storing of canned foods, the Association gave the matter 
careful study and issued a bulletin on the subject which has been of 
great benefit. 

Tariffs—The Association has kept in direct touch with the Tariff 
Commission and supplied it with information when requested, and has 
also, through its standing committee, encouraged reciprocal arrange- 
ments wherever possible to aid in the introduction and distribution of 
canned foods in foreign markets. 

Seizures—What should the canner do in cases arising under Fed- 
eral or State food laws? 

The Association will gladly investigate such cases and make exam- 
ination of samples of the product involved. Where there appears to 
be an error or injustice in the official action taken, proper representa- 
tions will be made to the Bureau of Chemistry or other officials. 
Advice will be furnished to assist the canner in the defense of such 
cases, if necessary. 


Coding—The Association has realized the importance of coding 
and has urged it even to an extent that will enable the canner to 
identify separs .; lots or runs. Many canners have been directly bene- 
fited in cases of spoilage, seizes or rejections, by having their products 
coded so that the different lots might be identified. 

Directory—The Association issues annually a directory of all can- 
ners of the United States, which gives the office address, location of 
plants and list of products packed. There is also included a list of 
the members of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association and 
of the National Food Brokers Association. 

By order of the Board of Directors, in addition to the above-men- 
tioneed directory, the Association will issue a directory of its mem- 
bers, containing a code of ethics, which will be sent to all distributors. 


Chemical and Bacteriological Research—The Research Laboratory 
is constantly receiving inquiries from members of the Association of 
the most varied nature. Often these inquiries are accompanied by 
samples illustrating some unusual condition which the canner has 
encountered, and which he does not understand. ; 

The experience of the Laboratory and its research work has given 
out a fund of information which now enables it to make definite re- 
plies to the great majority of these inquiries and give the information 
requested. Some illustrations of the inquiries of this nature that are 
received are given below. . 


Raw Products Research—The Raw Products Research Bureau, 
since its inception, has been serving as a clearing house for agricul- 
tural research as*applied to the improvement of canners’ crops. The 
Raw Products Research Bureau has to do with the technical produc- 
tion questions of the industry. The development of improved varieties 
of canners’ crops, better seed supplies, more,complete protection from 
insects and plant disease pests, supplies of soils, fertilizers, plant breed- 
ing for increased yield and quality—these and related lines of investi- 
gation with a wide range of canners’ crops constitute the field of work 
of the Bureau of Raw Products Research. 


Physiological Research—From the time of its organization the Na- 
tional Canners Association has investigated cases of illness attributed 
to canned foods. These investigations have resulted in collecting a 
seme of data which show that very little illness is chargeable to canned 
oods, 


Since 1917 systematic investigations relating to food poisoning have 
been conducted at four of the leading universities in this country, in 
co-operation with the United States Public Health Service and State 
Boards of Health. This work was originally organized by the National 
Research Council at the request of the National Canners Association, 
which also assumed the duty of financing these investigations. 


Up until quite recently it was generally believed that canned foods 
were robbed of their vitamins by the process of sterilization. There- 
fore, in the spring of 1922, the National Canners Association took up. 
in collaboration with the Department of Physiological Chemistry of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, a comprehensive study of 
vitamin content of canned foods. This work has shown that the canned 
foods so far studied are richer in anti-scorbutic vitamins than the 
— — purchased in the markets and cooked by the usual kitchen 
me > 
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The foregoing lists briefly show the various lines of Association 
and following are more specinc examples of how this work is of special 
benefit to the canning: industry. 


EXAMPLES OF THE ASSOCIATION’S SERVICE 


Questions Relating to Processing—One canner packing a special 
product in very small cans desired to make a change in the style of 
crate employed, thus increasing the mass of cans that would be pro- 
cessed at one time. He realized that this might make a difference in 
the penetration of heat to the center of the crate, and asked what 
lengtn of process under the new conditions would correspond to the 
‘process he had used under the old conditions. This was determined. 

A canner accustomed to processing peas 35 minutes at 240 degrees 
found that his volume of raw peas was exceeding his retort capacity. 
He wired to know what length of process at 250 degrees was equiva- 
lent to 35 minutes at 240 degrees. ‘This information was supplied. 

Causes of Spoilage—Cases of spoilage that have been referred to 
the Laboratory for study recently were found to be due to the follow- 
ing causes: 

1. insufficient process, due to— 

(a) A process insufficient under any conditions. 

(b) Lack of care in process temperature. 

(c) Inaccurate thermometers or gauges. 

(ad) Improper location of thermometer on processor. 

(e) Improper distribution of heat in processing device, 

2. Leaks, due to— 

(a) Defective cans. 

(b) Defective double seaming. 

(c) Strain on cans in processing. This is particularly applica- 
ble to large cans processed at too high a temperature or 
filled at too low a temperature. 

(d) Strain on cans in cooling. This is sometimes caused by 
introducing water into the retort for cooling in such a way 
as to produce a partial vacuum. 

3. Improper cooling causing spoilage of cans that were processed 
sufficiently to keep them if they were properly cooled. 

4. Improper storage. 

5. Improper raw products, owing to insanitary conditions or care- 
less preliminary treatment. This applies, for instance, to navy 
beans and hominy soaked under such conditions as to permit 
incipient spoilage, 

Regional Warehouse System—During the last year about 80 claims 
for the spoilage of canned foods have been referred to the: Nationai 
Canners Association under the regional warehouse system. The results 
of this work have been eminently satisfactory. In some cases it was 
found that an error was made in the identity of the goods, and that the 
claims were made against the wrong canners. In other cases a con- 
siderable portion of the goods alleged to be spoiled were in good state 
of preservation and suitable for sale under special conditions. In still 
other cases the inspection showed that the distributors’ claims were 
entirely justified, and that the goods were spoiled, although the canners 
had been fully confident that no such spoilage could have occurred. In 
each of these cases, however, the Association was able to determine 
the cause of spoilage, and the canners involved expressed themsely es 
as feeling that that information was of value to them. 

Abnormal Colors in Canned Foods—Samples submitted to the Lab- 
oratory recently were found to have an abnormal color, because of the 
following conditions: 

1. Defective containers, 

2. Defective double seaming. 

3. The use of improper equipment in preliminary preparation. 

4. Defective technology in preliminary preparation. 

5. Improper processing. 

6. Improper cooling. 

7. Improper storage. 

Abnormal Flavor in Canned Foods—The following causes were 
given by the Laboratory for abnormal flavors which it has been re- 
cently requested to examine: 

1. Contamination of the water supply by by-product coke plants. 

2. The use of processing ink of improper composition for coding 
the cans. Cans that were stamped on the side with the ink be- 
fore being placed in the exhaust box had their contents con- 
taminated by voluble substance in the ink, 

3. Musty taste in certain foods, owing to loose double seaming. 

4. Bitter flavor in corn, owing to improper setting of the cutter. 

5. An astringent taste in certain fruits, owing to the solution of 
iron from the tin plate. This was sometimes caused by pro- 
longed storage, and sometimes by loose double seaming, or stor- 
age at high temperature. 

General Analytical Work—The Laboratory receives from members 
of the National Canners Association numerous samples of supplies re- 
garding the quality of which the members desire information, or the 
quality of which, for some reason, they are inclined to suspect. The 
samples are of the most varied nature. They include, for instance, 
samples of water and salt to determine whether they are suitable for 
canning certain products. They also include unusual supplies which 
are claimed by manufacturers to have some special merit. Frequently 
these supplies are not used in the canning industry, but are the sub- 
ject of circular letters sent the industry in connection with intensive 
advertising. Frequently the claims for such unusual products are not 
substantiated by the examination, and it is sometimes found that the 
addition of the product to canned foods would be illegal. 


Pea Aphis Conquered—The recent development of a practical con- 
trol for aphis on canners’ peas affords a good illustration of the work- 
ing of the Association’s Raw Product Research Bureau. The insect 
had been well known to entomologists for many years. Nearly every 
year it caused disastrous losses in some pea-canning region, yet no 
real progress was being made toward working out a cheap, practical 
method for controlling the pest. At the suggestion of the Raw Prod- 
ucts Bureau a national conference of entomologists was called three 
years ago, and an inventory was taken of all available information on 
pea aphis. The canners’ viewpoint was explained fully to the scientists 
of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology and of the State Experiment Sta- 
tions. Committees were formed by the entomologists to develop team 
work. The Federal project on pea aphis was reorganized, and inten- 
sive work was started, with headquarters in Wisconsin. The results 
desired have been achieved, and more real progress has been made in 
the three years since the Raw Products Bureau took hold than in the 
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preceeding twenty years. New information of great value has been 
developed, showing how aphis reduces quality in canning peas, and, 
best of all, a cheap, practical, efficient method has been worked out 
for controlling this insect enemy of the canner. - 


Tri-State Tomato Improvement—The recent progress of the tomato 
jmprovement work in the Tri-States is another illustration of the 
bureau’s promotion of better production practices. ‘The rate of prog- 
ress in getting growers to adopt improved methods has been increased 
through the efforts of the Raw Products Bureau in developing a better 
organization of experimental work and better contacts between the 
canner and the agricultural scientist. 

Through the improvement campaign initiated and fostered by the 
Raw Products Bureau and carried out through the co-operation of the 
Tri-State canners and the University of Maryland, the yield of hun- 
dreds of tomato growers has been increased from three to from seven 
to fourteen tons per acre, with a corresponding improvement in quality. 
Better seed strains have been secured, plant beds have been operated 
scientifically, diseases have been held in check and growers have been 
encouraged through the increased returns from the higher yields. 

Work on Various Crops—Research now in progress in the Experi- 
ment Stations and the Federal Departments looking to improvement 
in quality and in efficiency of production of the canner’s raw products 
relates to a large number of commodities, among which may be men- 
tioned the following: 

Asparagus—Water table and moisture requirements, physiology, 
varieties, nutrition, seed treatment, plant growing, plantation manage- 
ment, centipede control. 

Peas—Breeding for variety improvement and disease resistance, 
root-rot and other diseases, control of aphis, seed inoculation, com- 
position and quality as affected by seed inoculation and by presence or 
absence of aphis infestation. 

Seed Pea Growing—A special investigation of seed-pea production 
was made in June and July covering the conditions in Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. This investigation has been made the subject of a 
special report to the Board of Directors. 

Sweet Corn—Breeding and selection for variety and strain im- 
provement, fertilizer studies, investigation of corn root-rots and other 
diseases. 

Green and Wax Beans—Breeding and selection for improvement of 
strain, development of new varieties, breeding for disease resistance. 

Spinach—Breeding for improved varieties, study of seed production 
possibilities in the United States, 

Beets—Breeding for improvement of varieties and strains. 


Tomatoes—Breeding and selection for improvement of varieties 
with respect to yield, quality, type and disease resistance, studies of 
tomato diseases. : 

Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Loganberry— 
Breeding and selection of improved varieties, investigation of control 
of plant diseases, development of spray programs more efficient in con- 
trolling insect and fungus pests. 

The subjects mentioned by no means cover the entire scope of the 
work; they are enumerated simply to show the nature of the research 
undertaken and to indicate the practical bearing of the many activi- 
ties in which the Raw Products Research Bureau is participating. 

Direct Service on Production Problems—In addition to promoting 
the study of canners’ production problems by the State and Federal 
agencies, the Raw Products Bureau is able in many cases to render 
direct service to members. This service is in the form of information 
on improved varieties of fruits and vegetables, on control of insects 
and plant diseases, on how to avoid the loss which follows the use of 
poor seed, and on similar questions which have to do with the growing 
of the canners’ raw products. 

The following questions are examples of the kind of questions 
which have been asked the Raw Products Bureau recently, and oa 
which it has been able to render service to members: 

What can we do to reduce losses from pea root-rot? 

What varieties of strawberries have been found most satisfactory 
for canning? Please give us directions on managing strawberry beds 
for high yield. 

Where can certified sweet potato seed stock be obtained? 

What about the foreign varieties of peas now being offered, such as 
“French Canner,”’ ‘For the Millions,’ ‘‘Delicatesse,’’ and ‘English 
Alaska’? What may they be expected to do in this country? 

Can you put us in touch with parties in virgin territory where we 
may have grown for us some new vegetable seed strains? 

We wish to find the best available man for a special investigation 
of a new plant disease which threatens to be serious. 

Our growers are not as successful as we think they should be in 
controlling brown rot and worms in cherries. What is the best spray- 
ing practice for them to follow? 

F + aa degree of freezing will cured sweet corn stand without in- 
ury 
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How about inoculating seed of peas and beans? Is it worth while? 
pert ow material be all right for both, and where may it be 

ained? 

_ _ Please furnish us information on growing tomato plants and spray- 
ing or dusting the young plants in the seed bed. 

Kindly forward information on the growing of beets for canning. 

Our ‘“‘Cuthberts” seem to be running out. What is the trouble, and 
how may we remedy it? 

What varieties of string beans are most grown for canning? We 
are expeoting to go into this next year and would like full information 
on how they should be grown. 

Danger of Botulism Overcome—As a result of the physiological 
research work carried on at four of the leading universities of the 
country in co-operation with the United States Public Health Service, 
the matter of botulism is now fully understood, and the effective means 
for overcoming all such danger in connection with the canning of foods 
has been worked out. The work at the Universities was financed by 
the National Canners Association. 

The fundamental research on the subject of processing and heat 
penetration made by the Association’s Research Laboratories have been 
invaluable in applying to cannery practices the results obtained by the 
university workers, and safe processes have now been worked out. The 
—— at the Universities was financed by the National Canners Asso- 

ation. 

The fundamental research on the subject of processing and heat 
penetration made by the Association’s Research Laboratories have 
been invaluable in applying to cannery practices the results obtained 
by the university workers, and safe processes have now been worked 
out and generally applied to all commercially canned foods. 

Claims for Damages—At frequent intervals complaints are received 
of alleged illness claimed to have been caused by canned foods. Fre- 
quently these claims are in the form of demands for the payment of 
damages. The knowledge gained by the physiological studies is of 
assistance in the investigation made of such claims, and in nearly 
every case it enables the Association to make a definite statement 
which is of value to the canner who receives the complaint. 

The National Canners Association secures correction of erroneous 
newspaper reports of such cases as far as possible,. and follows the 
matter up with the attending physician when necessary. In addition 
advisory legal assistance is given to its members in connection with 
suits which may arise through unjustified claims. 

Tin Plate Investigation—The committee, wtih Dr. W. E. Elwell 
as chairman, has done excellent work in their investigation of tin plate 
and its method of preparation. I will not attempt to tell you of the 
results obtained, as the matter will be presented at our regular meet- 
ing, but I desire to extend to Dr. Elwell my thanks for the work he 
has thus far so conscientiously dene. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATION DOES TO HELP INCREASE THE 
CONSUMPTION OF CANNED FOODS 


It has long been recognized that lack of uniformity will militate 
against the increased consumption of canned foods. In an early dis- 
cussion on advertising canned foods, one speaker stated that such a 
campaign would be unsuccessful if the consumer was frequently dis- 
appointed because of the lack of uniformity in the contents of different 
cans of the same product. The suggestion was made at one of these 
discussions that the industry first establish a laboratory and study the 
reasons for such lack of uniformity: 

It is universally admitted that individual cans the contents of 
which are abnormal in color, flavor or appearance work great detriment 
to the industry. All progress that can be made, therefore, to reduce 
the number of such abnormal cans must necessarily increase the gen- 
eral consumption of canned foods. All progress that can be made to 
advance the quality of canned foods must have the same result. 

The processing studies that have been conducted during the last 
six years by the Research Laboratory of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation have, as their first aim, to determine the time and temperature 
necessary for the preservation of canned foods, but they are also of 
value, however, in adjusting the process used, with a view to preserv- 
ing the quality of the product. 

Because of the different rates of heat penetration it is found more 
advantageous to use a relatively low temperature and long time with 
some products and a relatively high temperature and short time with 
others. By studying such factors as these it is possible to increase 
the quality of the finished product. 

Wholesomeness of Canned Foods—It has been amply demonstrated 
in recent years that canned foods contribute materially to public health. 
It the first place, they are especially free from substances that might 
possibly cause illness. Dr. Rosenau, at the conclusion of an exhaus- 
tive study of the question, expressed the opinion that ‘‘Canned foods 
are the safest foods that come to your table.” 
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Diseases of the paratyphoid type which have been popularly known 
as ‘‘ptomaine poisoning’? are due almost entirely to the consumption 
of foods of other classes than canned foods. A few outbreaks of botu- 


lism have been caused by canned foods, and these outbreaks were of . 


such a spectacular nature and received such wide publicity in the daily 
press that the industry suffered an enormous loss as a result. The 
intensive study which has been made of this subject largely through 
the instrumentality of the National Canners Association has given us 
the information necessary to enable the industry to avoid future out- 
breaks of botulism. Moreover, the study made of so-called ptomaine 
poisoning that preceded it has given us a world of information regard- 
ing the safety of canned foods, and thus supplied us with data neces~- 
sary to put out literature for the information of the general public 
regarding such matters, and to correct misstatements not only in the 
daily newspapers and magazines, but in textbooks and reference books, 

‘When these studies on food poisoning were undertaken in 1917 there 
were probably few, if any, treatises on the practice of medicine which 
did not contain incorrect statements regarding the wholescmeness of 
canned foods. The instruction given our medical students and students 
of home economics was fundamentally wrong. Since that time striking 
progress has been made. The scientific world was immediately inter- 
ested in the results of the investigations carried on with funds supplied 
by the National Canners Association. The medical journals from the 
beginning have reflected the results of that work. Textbooks and _ ref- 
erence books on the practice of medicine which have been publishd 
since that time have included the results of the investigation referred 
to above, and treat the subject in a widely different way than it was 
customary before 1917. 

The generation of physicians that is now being educated is taught. 
the facts regarding these matters. The same is true to a large extent 
of the generation of teachers of domestic science that is now goins 
out to instruct the children in all schools. This has been slow work 
from one standpoint, but it was a big work and could not be handled 
more rapidly. 

When we consider the great change that has already been accom- 
plished, we must realize that it has not been relatively slow. Those 
who know the facts realize that canned foods are wholesome, and that 
their use is advantageous. The changes that have just been described 
mean the spread of information on this subject generally, and this 
must have an influence on the consumption of canned foods. 

Vitamins—There is no doubt but what the adverse publicity, based 
on misconception of the vitamin content of canned foods, was begin- 
ning to have an influence on the amount of canned foods consumed. 
There is also no doubt but that this influence has been largely over- 
come by the publication of the Association bulletin on the vitamin 
content of canned foods, and by the research work which is being 
earried on at Columbia University in collaboration with the Research 
Laboratory of the Association. The facts that are now being devel- 
oped as a result of this work favor the increased consumption of 
eanned foods, and the Association’s work on vitamines as well as its 
other investigations have received widespread publicity and have 
everywhere gained favorable comment. 


Canned Foods Week—For the purpose of arousing greater consumer 
and trade interest in canned foods, the National Canners’ Association 
has for several years been putting on a Canned Foods Week in co- 
operation with associations of distributors. This promotion effort 1s 
tending to bring about better knowledge of the varieties, economy and 
wholesomeness of canned foods. 

Correction of Misstatements in Literature—The Association, in ad- 
dition to taking up with newspapers’ incorrect reports involving the 
wholesomeness of canned foods, has given much attention to correc- 
tion of other misstatements through correspondence, personal inter- 
views and otherwise. This effort has met with considerable success 
and has proven well worth while. The Association also prepared arti- 
cles on canning and canned foods for newspapers, magazines, trade 
papers and the scientific press. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I recommend during the coming year: 

1. That an urgent invitation be extended to all canners to join 
this Association prior to March 1, 1925, and that the list of membership 
authorized by the Board of Directors be then published. 

. That after March 1, 1925, a membership fee be charged on all 
applications, such fee to be fixed by the Board of Directors, but that 
this Association continue to invite all canners to join who conform 
to the rules and regulations of this Association. 

3. That a permanent committee, to be known as an Advertising 
Committee, be appointed to confer with the distributors in relation to 
the establishment of an advertising program for canned foods. 

. That all of the present activities of this Association be con- 
tinued, and that dues be reduced only when sufficient funds are avail- 
able to carry on the present work. 

That Canned Foods Week be continued until some agreement 
is reached with the distributors for a permanent yearly advertising 
program. . 

CONCLUSION 

In retiring as your president, I will take with me a broader vision 
of our organization and industry. I have made many friends—I hope 
no enemies. I have given you the best in me, and am glad to tender 
——_ successor my unqualified support. I will gladly respond to his 
call. 


Report of the Secretary 


To the President, Board of Directors, Members of the National 
Canners Association and other friends of the Industry: 


Following the usual custom, the activities of the Association 
have been fully covered in the Secretary’s reports made to the 
Board of Directors at their spring and fall meetings. 

In addition, and in a far more comprehensive manner, 
President Clark has presented to you a detailed report covering 
many of the Association’s varied fields of endeavor. This re- 
port is worthy of a prominent place in every canner’s business 
library. Its preservation is worth while by every canning ma- 
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chinery and supply man, broker and distributor, as well as other 
friends of the industry. 

Your Secretary’s report will accordingly deal more particu- 
larly with the work of the Association during the past year. 


ROYAL F. CLARK 


Some of his friends have affectionately termed Royal F. 
Clark “Our Pep President.” What a bundle of energy he is! 
He has that rare ability of going to the bottom, absorbing every 
detail, correcting mistakes, seeing what is good and making it 
better, initiating improvements, fearless for the right, and at 
the same time a personal, intense, loving nature which carries 
whole-hearted sincerity. Every canner, and the host of others 
interested in the industry, owe him a large debt of gratitude for 
his unselfish, untiring effort. 


_ GEORGE N. NUMSEN 

Again the grim reaper has invaded our list of former presi- 
dents and has carried to the Great Beyond our beloved friend, 
George N. Numsen. Everyone who knew him was his friend. 
He had not a single enemy. The name Numsen has long been 
honored in the canning industry, and his energetic, high-minded 
business, public and private life added great luster to the family 
escutcheon. Some men’s lives write their own place in history. 
Feeble words of the chronologist are unnecessary. Such a man 
was our former president. 


Cede of Ethics—Under authorization of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the President has appointed a committee to prepare a code 
of ethics for adoption by the industry. This code, it is felt, 
will perpetuate in words the work of Association members who 


have placed business integrity and quality of their products 
above all other considerations. 


Membership—As a result of intensive efforts to increase 
the membership of the Association during the past year, there 
was a gain in membership which made it possible to reduce the 
dues by 25 per cent for the year 1924. While this reduction 
amounted in the aggregate to a large sum, the membership gain 


compensated for the loss, and the Association is today in a 
strong financial position. 


Reserve Fund—Complying with the resolution of the Board 
of Directors, the Treasurer has set aside 10 per cent of the 
total membership dues as reserve for 1924. This amounts to 


$18,000. Added to the reserve of $25,000 : 
total is now $43,000. $ reserved in 1923, the 


_. This entire sum is invested in United States Treasury cer- 
tificates deposited in the Riggs National Bank in the name of 
the National Canners Association as attested by the audit com- 


pany. The interest on this fund has been included in the cash 
receipts of the Association. 


_ . Examination of Swell Claims During the Past Year—Fi - 
eight claims have been referred to us i. be mel i 
warehouse plan. The majority of the goods examined under this 
plan consisted of fruits which were springers because of the 
action of the fruit on the can, and tomatoes which were spring- 
ers because of insufficient exhaust. 


Summarizing the results of this work, the Laborator 

that 2,796 cases were claimed to be spoiled. Of these, «Haws 
were found to be actually spoiled, 1,324 were springers, 301 were 
merchantable, and 445 cases were not submitted for examina- 
tion by the distributor making the claim. There were some 
distributors who produced more cases than they originally 
claimed which accounts for the 120 cases difference between the 
original claims and the results of the examination. 


Investigations—Investigations of alleged illnes injury 
canned a total of 168 in 1924 as 
agains cases in : e products i i 
are classified as follows: ‘ 

Vegetables: 

Asparagus ........ 3 
Beans and pork...... 9 
9 
Sauerkraut ........ 
Other Vegetables ....... 
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Fruits: 
— 20 
Sea Foods: 
— 45 
Animal Foods: 


Of the 168 cases investigated during this year, 93 were 
referred to us by canners or distributors, 50 originated from 
newspaper clippings and 25 were referred to us through other 
sources. Suit has been filed or threatened in 21 cases. 

It may be of interest to know that in 38 of the cases investi- 
gated, illness or injury was attributed to foreign substances 
found in the canned food. 

The Association has continued the policy approved by the 
Board of Directors, of aiding its members in an advisory way 
in the defense of all suits which may arise from unjustified 
claims for illness or injury. 

Although the number of cases investigated in 1924 shows an 
increase in this line of Association work, it is not believed that 
this is due to any increase in the actual number of such com- 
plaints, but that both canners and distributors are becoming 
better acquainted with the service which the Association carries 
on for its members and that they more fully appreciate its value. 


Correction of Literature—Considerable attention has been 
given to the correction of any misstatements which occur in 
newspapers, magazines and other literature regarding canned 
foods. This is an important line of work, and undoubtedly much 
good has been accomplished by following these matters up. We 
are fortunate in having facts, based on scientific research, to 
present in refuting such statements as are hurtful to the can- 
ning industry. 

Food Law Enforcement—The Association has been called 
upon during the past year to assist canners in connection with 
seizures of their products under the Food and Drugs Act. This 
work included not only an examination of samples, but an effort 
to ascertain, if possible, the trouble which led to these seizures. 
In this way the Association renders a service which is imme- 
diately he!pful in bringnig about a better understanding with 
Federal and State authorities. and which, furthermore, enables 
the canner to prevent a repetition of the trouble encountered. 


Statistics—The Association has undertaken, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Board of Directors, to collect statistics 
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on canned products in addition to those it has regularly com- 
piled for some years on tomatoes, peas and corn. Most mem- 
bers of the industry have shown a desire to co-operate and 
make these figures complete and accurate, but some canners still 
oppose the issuance of this statistical information. Figures for 
1924 have been issued for corn, peas and berries and will soon 
be issued on tomatoes. Other products to be covered in the sta- 
tistics include fruits, tomato puree, tomato pulp, tomato paste, 
string beans, succotash and asparagus. 

Crop Hazard Protection—The irregularities of the 1924 crop 
year have emphasized the necessity for canners to maintain in 
their banks an insurance account to which crop losses can be 
charged. The Association has already recommended the prac- 
itce, and the wise canner will find it greatly to his advantage 
to work out a table of losses based on a cycle of years, thus 
determining his average unavoidable loss because of weather 
conditions. This loss, it would seem, is properly chargeable to 
the cost of production. 

Coding—The attention of canners is again called to the 
many advantages of coding their packs so that they may be able 
to identify different batches or day’s runs. A number of strik- 
ing examples of the advantages of coding have been brought to 
the attention of the Association during the past year. The 
expense of installing codin~ devices is negligible and in some in- 
stances it has been the means of saving thousands of dollars to 
canners. 

Simplified Containers—Gocd results have been obtained in 
the co-operative efforts with the Department of Commerce to- 
ward simplification of containers. Much confusion has hereto- 
fore existed, not only on the part of consumers, but also among 
the manufacturers themselves, who have in many instances been 
confronted with containers of such slight variation in size as 
seemed to be merely a “distinction without a difference.” 

Freight Rates—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been carrying on investigations for some time with a view to 
revision of interstate freight rates between points in official 
territory. The Commission has asked the carriers to submit a 
plan of revision, and the first hearing on the subject will be held 
on February 4, at which time the carriers will be heard and 
asked to submit evidence in sunport of the change of rates which 
they propose. Later on the shippers will be given a hearing by 
the Commission. 

The Chairman of our Traffie Committee, Mr. E. S. DePass, 
is keeping in close touch with the proposals made bv the various 
freight associations. The National Canners Association is pre- 
pared to make a vigorous protest against any proposed advance 
in canned food rates which would discriminate against the 
industry. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Audit from January 11, 1924, to January 13, 1925 
F. W. LAFRENTZ & COMPANY 


formerly 
THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY 


COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


January 19, 1925. 
Finance Committee. 
National Canners Association, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SIRS: 


We have audited the accounts of the General und and Re- 
search Laboratories of the NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIA- 
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TION from January 11, 1924, to January 13, 1925. 


Our report, including two Exhibits, is as follows: 
EXHIBIT 


“A” STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DIS- 


BURSEMENTS—GENERAL FUND. 
“A” STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DIS- 
BURSEMENTS—RESEARCH LABORATORIES. 
The cash on deposit was verified by reconciliation with the 
bank statement at the close of business January 14, 1925. 
The Assets according to the records are as foll ws: 


ASSETS 
CURRENT: 
Cash in “5 Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
U. S. Treasury Notes—General Fund.. 7,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Notes—Reserve Fund.. 43,000.00 
Membership Dues, Years 1923 and 1924, 
Advances to Research Laboratories... 8,158.77 
$96,201.14 
FIXED: 
$55,557.86 
Laboratory Equipment................ 22,981.46 
Office Furniture and Fixtures.......... 4,097.88 
82,637.20 
$178,838.34 


The property of the Association is insured against loss by 
fire as follows: Office and Laboratory Furniture and sini 
Washington, D. C.: 

Canners Exchange Subscribers: 
Policy No. 104652 Expires January 17 


ae A No. 94487 Expires June 16, 
Palicy No. 102202 Expires October 1, 


$25,000.00 
Building No. 1739 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
Canners Exchange Subscribers: 
Policy No 104652 Expires January 17, 


25 
ER EEE 30,000.00 
40,000.00 
Premises No. 3018 Dumbarton Avenue N. W., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Canners Exchange Eubscribers: 


Policy No. 102233 Expires October 18, 


1925—Building $6,000.00 
Policy No. 102234 Expires October 18, 
1,000.00 
7,000.00 
$72,000.00 


Our examination of the financial operations of the Asso- 
ciation, together with the assurances of the Treasurer, shows 
that the Association is on a cash basis. A contingent liability 
exists on Notes Payable for $2,800.00, secured by $5,811.10 of 
unmatured notes, as well as by open accounts amounting to 
more than $175,000.00. 

When this contingent liability has been paid, the balance 
to be collected from the Inspection and Advertising accounts is 
to be applied toward payment to cash underwriters. 

We inspected the $50,000.00 U. S. Treasury Notes at the 
Riggs National Bank. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. LAFRENTZ & Co., 
Public Accountants, 
(Formerly The Co.) 


HIBIT “A” 
STATEMENT OF 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS— 
GENERAL FUND 
From January 11, 1924, to January 13, 1925. 


RECEIPTS 

Subscriptions to General ,682.50 
Directory—Advertisements in and Sale of......... 3,194.31 
Interest on Treasury Notes (Net)..............02. 1,676.87 
Canned Foods Exhibit—Buffalo Convention......... 723.23 

Advances to Research Laboratories Refunded, Ex- 
$193,402.86 
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Balance, January 11, 1924: 


Canned Foods Week Fund.. $3,446.43 
12,942.22 
U. S. Treasury Notes...... 25,000.00 
————— $41,388.65 
Reserve Fund—u. S. Treasury Notes.. 25,000.00 
66,388.65 
$259,791.51 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Cincinnati 193.65 
Conference Committee.................. 765.48 
Salaries—Secretary and Treasurer, As- 
sistant Secretaries, Field Agents, Ste- 
nographers and Janitors............... 44,778.42 
Traveling Expenses—Secretary, Asssist- 
ants and Mield 5,128.17 
Printing, Stationery and Supplies. ae 4,089.05 | 
Telegrams, Telephone, Expressage and 
Building Repairs and Alterations........ 351.35 
749.74 
Bureau of Raw Products.............++. 14,752.74 
Domestic Science Department............ 68.60 
Research Information and Investigation.. 13,362.65 
Legal Services—Investigations.......... 1,677.23 
Physiological Research... 13,700.00 
Subscriptions to Trade Papers.......... 69.00 
Canned Foods Export Corporation....... 52.00 
Report of Price, Waterhouse & Co....... 2,500.00 
25,000 Haskin Recipe Books............. 660.00 
Northwest Branch Laboratories......... 3,000.00 
Canned Foods Exhibit—Buffalo......... 1,474.95 
Directory—Printing and Mailing........ 1,723.53 
Proportion Research Laboratories—Ex- 
Advanced to Research Laboratories—Ex- 
Canned Foods Week Fund transferred— 
201.495.78 
Balance, January 13, ms 
General Fund. . 
U. S. Treasury 7,000.00 
$15,295.73 
Reserve Fund—vw. S. Treasury Notes.. 43,000.00 
58, 295.73 


$259,791.51 

Note—The $50,000.00 U. S. Treasury Notes are at the 
Riggs National Bank for safekeeping. 

The Reserve Fund has been increased from $25,000.00 to 
$43,000.00 during the period under review by the transfer of 
$18,000.00 from the General Fund, in accordance with resolution 
of the Board of Directors adopted May 28, 1923. 

EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS—RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
From January 11, 1924, to January 13, 1925. 


RECEIPTS 
Titanum Alloy Mie. Company 1,323.54 
Advanced from General Fund, Exhibit “A”......... 8,158.77 
$105,653.83 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries—Chiefs, Assistants and Stenog- 
Traveling Expenses—Chiefs and Assist’ts 6,007.40 
Fuel, Gas, Electricity and Water........ 2,186.51 


= 
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Springers and Perforations............. 1,068.24 
Bacteriological Investigatio.s........... 4,142.64 
Expenses—Committee on Standardization 

of Tin Plate for Canners’ Cans........ 4,240.06 
Research Work—University of California 15,000.00 
Advances from General Fund Refunded, 

105,653.83 


CHAIRMAN—I am very sorry to announce to you that 
Judge Covington, of Washington, counsel for the National Can- 
ners Association, has been unavoidably detained at Washing- 
ton, but I will read to you a portion of his letter to me, as I 
think it contains some very good suggestions: 

“It is with greatest regret that I find myself unable to 
keep my engagement to be at the convention of the National 
Canners Association in Cincinnati and talk to its members for 
a short while on the afternoon of January 26th upon the sub- 
ject, ‘The Association as it Affects the Canner.’ 


“A notice has just been given me, however, that a case in 
which I am counsel has been placed in the call for argument 
in the United States Supreme Court on Tuesday morning, Jan- 
uary 27th. In the orderly dispatch of its business it is, of 
course, obvious that no postponements of cases can be granted 
by that Court in order to permit counsel to keep other engage- 
ments, no matter how imperative they may seem. I must, 
therefore, deny myself the privilege of attending the Conven- 
tion. 


“May I be permitted to add that I am extremely sorry 
not to have the opportunity to talk to as well as meet with the 
Association members at this time. There are several topics re- 
lating to the Association work which it seems to me it is most 
timely to bring clearly to the mind of the canner. 


“It may well be doubted whether any trade association 
means quite as much to the industry which it represents as 
does the National Canners Association to the canning industry 
of the country. Indeed, the assured smoothness of operation 
of its varied services may make members rather unmindful of 
the full importance of them. 


“In an industry so widely extended as the canning indus- 
try, and composed of so many producing units, I should have 
liked to make every member a missionary for the Association by 
impressing upon each of them the full value of its laboratory 
service, the full extent to which it has assisted in the develop- 
ment of the best quality of-raw material, the fine contribution 
which it is making to the better relationship between the dis- 
tributors and the canners by its undertaking to assist in the 
adjustment of sale and purchase disputes, and the substantial 
protection it affords its members through the investigation 
service at their disposal in connection with the defense of un- 
justified claims arising from complaints alleging illness or in- 
jury from canned foods. 


“Certainly those are all services vitally important to the 
permanent success and advancement of the canning industry 
in the United States, and they are activities which can only be 
successfully engaged in by a virile trade association which has 
the support of the great body of canners who appreciate the 
problems of the industry and are determined to place it upon 
the highest economical and ethical plane. 


“It had also been my intention to touch briefly and frankly 
upon the late advertising and inspection program. Among the 
canners that activity of the Association seems never to have 
been approached by many in quite the right frame of mind. 
But, nothwithstanding certain administrative and trade diffi- 
culties which made inadvisable the permanence of the service, 
the composite industry advertising and the system of inspec- 
tion by the trained men engaged in the work, constituted a real 
benefit to the canning industry. Indeed, it may be truthfully 
asserted that the program justified itself. 


“There had been no other extended and well phrased ad- 
vertisement of canned foods in the United States, and the an- 
nual consumption of canned foods greatly increased after the 
general advertising campaign of the Association. It would be 
asserting the unusual and abnomal as a cause for the growth 
of consumption of canned foods to assert that the only nation- 
wide advertising of such foods had nothing materially to do 
with the increased consumption thereafter. Successful adver- 
tising has always shown its results, although one may not be 
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able to catalogue with accuracy a particular purchase as flow- 
ing from a particular advertisement. The splendid result of 


the Association advertising simply reflected the usual course 
in trade. 


_ “Moreover, it is undeniable that much better methods ob- 
tain today in the production of canned foods than obtained a 
few years ago. Regardless of any administrative difficulties 
of the inspection and consequent use of the seal, it certainly 
cannot be said that the presence of men highly trained in the 
production of canned foods in the various factories of the mem- 
bers of the Association from time to time inspecting the whole 
process, from the preparation of the raw material to its proper 
sterilization, did not have a beneficial effect upon the standard 
of goods prepared then and thereafter. 


“I should also have liked to discuss some of the problems 
of the canner in relation to the inviolability of contracts. Of 
course, not merely the canning industry should rest upon a 
basic business foundation of common honesty. That goes with- 
out saying. It is true, however, that in the canning industry 
> — from all forms of contract breaking are peculiarly 

isastrous. 


“The canner must find means to compel the farmer under 
all circumstances to keep his contract for the growing and de- 
livering of raw material, but the canner will go a long way to- 
ward enforcing his contracts with growers when he refuses to 
be a party to contract breaking by farmers by refusing to pur- 
chase raw material which has .been grown under contract. 
There will be practically no recreant farmers when there are 
no canners whose desire for capacity production causes them 


ERNEST E. FINCH 
Re-Elected President 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


to forget that the morals of business preclude them from par- 
ticipating in any manner in a fraud. 


“There are other phases of business’ ethics which relate 
to strict performance of contracts which I should have liked 
to discuss, particularly some of them bearing upon the con- 
tracts between the canners and distributors, but this letter 
must not be extended into a discourse. 


“Let me simply say finally that, apart from the ethics of 
business, the rigid adherence to contract obligation is pecu- 
lialy vital to the success of the canning business. But need one 
say that. There are no degrees of honesty, and moreover busi- 
ness morals rest upon the same ethical foundation as private 
morals. One is either good or bad, and as such he is either fit 
to be a canner or he isn’t.” 

I am now going to introduce to you a boy who has had 
much to do and who has had a real job in this Convention. who 
will be the next speaker. He is a wonderful fellow, a fellow 
we all like. He happens to be president of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, Mr. E. E. Finch. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. E. E. FINCH 


Cincinnati, O., President of the Canning Machinery 


and Supplies Association. 


$3 a representative of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 

Association, 1 wish to extend to you greetings, congratula- 

tions and hearty weicome to this Eighteenth Annual Con- 
vention of your Association. As an auxiliary member of your 
organization we are very much gratified to note the continued 
success of the canning industy. We are tremendously inter- 
ested in the success of the industry as a whole, and the success 
of the canner individually. We are also vitally, and at times 
frantically, interested in his failure. 


It is fitting also to call attention to the fact that this is 
the second time in the history of your industry when the machin- 
ery exhibit has been located in an exposition hail, the name of 
which fully exemplifies our industry. A music hall is where 
our exhibit of machinery should aiways be located. It has been 
said that music has charms to soothe the savage beast, and 
while we do not expect that very many canners are going to 
visit our machinery exhibit who are savage, yet the hum of 
machinery and roar of equipment must be pleasing melody to 
you. ‘the talk and exhortation and earnestness of the sales- 
men, we hope, wil prove a pieasing harmony, and when you 
turn to a salesman and say, “Where is your order blank and 
where do 1 sign?” a pertect symphony will swell through the 
heart and sou of that salesman. 


We hope that you will take from this Convention not only 
pleasant memories of our city, but that while here you may de- 
velop still greater and better and broader pians tor the growtn 
ot tne canning industry. We hope that you will take away a 
vision that pictures to you a future of this wonderful industry, 
that may as yet seem but a dream. This organization was 
conceived eighteen years ago because of the vision of some few 
men. It has grown and expanded and has done wonderful 
work. It has had its back-sets and its probiems, but always it 
has gone forward, and its accomplishments tor the canning 
industry cannot be measured. ‘Lhe work that it may do in the 
future is still an unknown quantity that may only be seen 
through the eyes of those of prophetic vision. 


It is not so many years ago that whenever the peoples 
of this country, indiviauauty or collectiveiy, had a belly-ache, 
the cause was immediately diagnosed as “ptomaine poisoning” 
trom eating canned foods. ‘lhanks to the strenuous and superb 
efforts of your Nationai Association, that is becoming a thing 
ot the past. 


It is not so many years ago that one of the standard jokes 
in the Joe Miller Joke Book was that a can opener is the most 
prized wedding gitt to the newly weds, and instead of that 
being a joke, it is today a fact, not only with the newly-weds, 
but the medium-weds and the old-weds. 


Today the canner is sitting on the top of the world. The 
canning industry has arrived, and ail you have to do is not to 
get dizzy and tall off. ‘there was a time when the canner 
packed tne best he coud for the price he had to sell at, and he 
did not and could not give the consideration to quality that his 
product deserved. But all of these things have passed, and to- 
aay the canning industry is stabilized and standardized and one 
ot the most important industries of this country. Today can- 
ners pack quality goods because they know the consumer wants 
the best that can be had, and the jobbers, the buyers and the 
brokers realize that the better quality goods are the ones that 
sell the quickest and at a better margin of profit. While it is 


true the canner has arrived, he can stil go a great deal farther, - 


and we hope that at this meeting you may look away over into 
the land of tomorrow and see a vision of still greater and more 
wonderful triumph. I sometimes think that the canning busi- 
ness is based too largely upon a purely commercial policy; that 
it is measured only by merchandizing facts of profit and loss, 
based on former or present conditions, and that bearing always 
in mind the original facts the canner lacks the vision of still 
greater and more wonderful things. You know that all great 
things have been accomplished because of the vision or the 
dream of some individual. That is true of achievements of 
scecial, civic, inventive, mechanical and governmental life of the 
nations of the world. It was the vision or dream of an indi- 
vidual that made possible the Salvation Army, and in the be- 
ginning, if looked upon purely from a basis of fact, it never 
would have been started. The Tuberculosis League, that has 
waged war upon death and destruction, was the vision of a few 
individuals, and no one can deny its success, no matter how 
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they may have discredited it from a practical point of view 
in the beginning. Those brave boys who have recently com- 


- pleted their trip around the world by airplane were led on by a 


vision and a dream and a hope, and all the hard, cold facts in 
the world that told them it could not be accomplished went for 
naught. It was a dream that urged upon Lieutenant Maughan 
the idea of leaving the Atlantic seaboard in the morning and 
sailing to a safe landing in San Francisco Bay as the sun was 
setting. Had he delayed his trip by a careful analysis of hard, 
cold facts, it never would have been accomplished. At the 
battle of Chateau Thierry, when the French were falling back, 
it was a vision of the ability of men who never quit that made 
that sergeant look up at that flag and then turn to his men 


and say, “Come on, you sons of guns, do you want to live for- 
ever?” 


And all of this applies just as surely and as sincerely to 
you and to your industry as it does to any of those things that 
1 have mentioned. This industry that feeds the people of this 
world surely justifies a dream of a still greater and more mar- 
velous national organization and far greater accomplishments 
by the industry as a whole. Some of the canners have such a 
vision—perhaps many of them have. Ten years ago had any- 
one said that the pea packers could pack twenty million cases 
of peas in one year and get away with it, it would have been 
said that it was a dream, but it is a dream that came true. 
You have many men who have gone through the eighteen years 
ot the life of your organization and they have always had a 
dream of what might be accomplished by it, and their dreams 
are coming true. 


Therefore, when making your plans at this week’s meeting, 
add a dream or two or a vision of greater production of all the 
various foods that you pack, and dream of a better and higher 
quality of all of these goods, and then make that dream come 
true. There has been one man recently who had a vision, and 
discarding cold, hard facts, eliminating obstacles, he lived true 
to that dream and carried it through to a successful conclusion. 
He saw a future when the canners of this country would tell 
all people of the value and benefits of canned foods, and he saw 
this was possible through the medium of Canned Foods Week. 
When he started on his first effort to put Canned Foods Week 
into existence, and knowing that he would have to have money 
to do it, he did not stop to consider where he was going to get 
that money, how he was going to get his help, how it was going 
to be done, for if he delayed his work by the consideration of 
an array of facts Canned Foods Week would never have been. 
He did not stop to say that two and two make four, but when 
it came to Canned Foods Week he said that two and two make 
eight, and he made it come true. He went through discourage- 
ments that would have caused the average man to have dropped 
it, but he kept on. He interested the wholesalers, the chain 
stores, the brokers, the machinery men and some of the can- 
ners, until Canned Foods Week has become an institution—a 
thing that is causing all people of this country to know more 
about, to understand, and, above all, to buy more canned foods. 


I want to pay a tribute to the men who have willingly and 
gladly and often, at times at a great personal acsrifice, served 
as your president, to the ultimate good of your industry. I 
want to particularly pay a tribute to your president, Mr. Clark, 
rot as one president to another, or as one association man to 
another, but as man to man, and this is the thought in the 
tribute: if the members of this Association will devote each 
year one hundredth part of the effort, time, thought and desire 
to the success of the canning industry as has been done by 
Mr. Clark, then this industry will be the greatest the world 
will ever know. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: I really did not think that our 
company would buy any machinery at this Convention, but 
after hearing Mr. Finch I am rather inclined to think we will 
be looking for the order book. 


It is a fine thing to have a man like Mr. Finch president 
of the Machinery Association. I do not say that because of 
any tribute he has paid to me, but because of his thorough un- 
derstanding the problems of the canning industry as a whole. 


I have often heard the President of the Food Brokers As- 
sociation introduced as a necessity in the distribution of canned 
foods. I do not think that we ought to look upon the broker 
only in that light—that he is necessary in the distribution of 
cur product. I always feel that the packer and the broker 
should know each other better, and I would rather introduce the 
next speaker, who is the President of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association, as one of us. I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing Mr. Charles P. Whiteman. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES P. WHITEMAN 


Oklahoma City, Okla., President of the National Food 
Brokers Association. 


HE National Food Brokers Association, of which I have 
the honor to be president, feels honored that you have 
asked me to address you again, and it gives me great 

pleasure to bring you greetings from our Association. ; 

Some of my jobber frineds have asked me to say something 
about the pro-rata contract, but I am not going to discuss this 
form of contract or any other contract, much as I would like 
to do so, because, naturally I have my views on this. But ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, the form of contract that is to 
govern sales is between the seller and the buyer, and it is up 
to the broker to use his best effort to see whatever contract 
that is agreed on is fairly administered, or lived up to, by both 
buyer and seller. 

However, I will say this: If I were a canner, and using 
the pro-rata contract, and had to make short deliveries, I would 
not wait for some buyer to make complaint against me to my 
association that he was not treated fairly, that I did not deliver 
all I had, but held back some and sold it at a higher price, etc. 
You know what I mean. I say I would not wait for a thing 
of this kind to happen. On the other hand, I would voluntarily 
go to my association, ask them to make an investigation, get a 
clean bill of health. I would then, in turn, send this informa- 
tion out to my buyers. You know about all it takes to satisfy 
any of us in a business deal is to know we have been treated 
fairly, and then instead of calling you a crook, etc., regardless 
of how much it was necessary to cut down your delivery, they 
will say “John Smith didn’t deliver but 60 per cent on his con- 
tract, but he is honest.” Next year when you name prices vou 
will get bookings from these same buyers without trouble. 

In my estimation this is one place where your assotiation 
can be worth to you all it costs. There is no other way that 
I know of whereby you can establish confidence and good will 
as quickly and effectively as the procedure just stated. 

Then, again, I think the canners make a big mistake by 
overselling on futures. In other words, some figure out a 
maximum production and sell up to the handle, when, in fact, 
they should figure on a minimum production and sell accord- 
ingly. Following this latter procedure, you would seldom then 
be forced to make short deliveries, thus alleviating the cen- 
sure of the buyers as to unfairness of the pro-rata contract, 
and at the same time be protected if a calamity were to hit you. 

Good-will, confidence, that’s the thing in business. Give 
the other fellow everything else, but give me the confidence and 
good will of the people I do business with. You can give your 
competitor “aces and spades” and beat him at his own game. 
What is it that you can do that will bring about good will and 
confidence any quicker or more effectively than these things I 
have just been relating, backed up with acquaintance and per- 
sonal contact? 

In my opinion there is nothing that can equal personal 
contact in smoothing out the wrinkles and rough places in busi- 
ness. The old saying, “To know your neighbor is to like him,” 
is absolutely true. How much easier it is to transact business 
with men you are well acquainted with. Friends doing business 
together are not always looking for something to find fault 
with. I believe you can eliminate 90 per cent of the trouble 
and friction through personal acquaintance with the people 
you do business with. While I am on the point of good will and 
confidence, I cannot overlook the fact that it is much easier to 
tear down than to build up. I am thinking about credit de- 
partments of some manufacturers. It is generally the case 
that the head of the department is some “hard-boiled” guy that 
knows nothing of the selling end of the game at all, and can 
tear down more good will in one letter than the sales depart- 
ment can build up in six months. I was talking to one of m~ 
jobber friends on this subject a few days ago, and this is the 
substance of what he said: 


“The heads and sales managers of canning and other man- 
ufacturing concerns will come around once or twice a year with 
their brokers. I enjoy their visits, come to like them, for they 
are broad-minded, fine fellows, men I would like to do business 
with; but they have some ‘hard-boiled’ guy at the head of their 
credit department who thinks everybody is a crook and writes 
them a mean letter about some little swell claim, whch is not 
gotten up ‘according to Hoyle,’ at least, so thinks this ‘hard- 
boiled’ credit man, and rubs my fur the wrong way. After two 
or three such run-ins witn the credit man, I decide I’ll just 
forget about that packer and buy from someone else.” 

“Mind you,” he says, “I make this decision in spite of the 
fact that I really like the sales manager or owner of the fac- 
tory, but life is too short to have some pin-headed, ‘hard- 
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boiled’ credit man do everything but call me a thief over the 
small sum of a dollar or two.” 

Men, listen! There is a lot of “food for thought” in this. 
If I were in the canning business or manufacturing business 
I would never permit a mean letter to be sent out to anyone, 
not even to the porter around the place. It don’t pay, and the 
saying that you can “catch more flies with molasses than with 
vinegar” is absolutely true. 

Selling Direct and Through Buying Agencies. 

I don’t know that I can add anything to what I have said 
on this subject several times before. A buyer performs no 
service to a manufacturer in the way a broker does. There- 
fore, a buyer is not entitled to brokerage. The broker is just 
as necessary to business as a jobber. You can’t get along 
without him. If you could you would. You don’t employ him 
for any charitable reasons; you employ him because it is the 
most economical way for you to sell your wares. Then, why 
ever try to go around him? 


Suppose you were to employ a salesman, allot him a cer- 
tain territory and then pick out a few of his good customers 
and quote them direct for a less price than you gave your 
salesman. Do you think this would be fair? No, you don’t, 
and you would not do it. Giving a buyer brokerage, or selline 
through buying agencies, is the same thing, only more so. It 
is not so much the amount of brokerage lost, but the principle 
of the thing, and you know it gets under a fellow’s hide to think 
the man who should be his friend is trying to do him a dirty 
trick. 


CHARLES P. WHITEMAN 
Re-Elected President 


National Brokers Association 


The broker, as a rule, is loyal to his principals, and the 
compensation he gets for the high-class service he renders is 
very low. You have more than a salesman in your broker. You 
have an executive. I beg of you to treat him fairly, and I am 
glad to say most canners and manufacturers do. 

Canned Foods Week went over “big” this last fall, and 
as usual, the brokers were the big force within the wheel to 
put it over. Canned Foods Week is a real opportunity for 
canners to boost their business. I repeat here, as I have said 
before, no industry in tihs country has such an opportunity to 
advertise its business as is presented to the canner by Canned 
Foods Week. You have mediums of putting your wares be- 
fore the public that money cannot buy—civic club luncheons, 
radio talks, displays in show windows of all kinds of businesses, 
etc. Any other industry in this country would pay almost any 
amount of money for such privileges as these. Therefore, I 
implore you canners to wake up to your opportunities. Take 
advantage of them more in the future than you have in the 
past. Every dollar you put into it will pay you ten-fold. 
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CHAIRMAN CLARK: We have from time to time talked 
about crop hazards, both in this association and in state asso- 
ciations. 
cur books covering that very thng, crop hazards. I believe 
that a banker knows how to set up that item, and I am mighty 
glad to introduce to you this afternoon Mr. Lucius Teter, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Trust Company, of Chicago. 


OFFSETTING THE HAZARDS OF THE CANNING BUSINESS 
By Lucius Teter, 


President Chicago Trust Company, President Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers Association. 


problems at this particular period. The members of 

any organization trade who may be interested in making 
new adjustments in their trade practices have the assurance that 
these adjustments will be made under conditions that in general 
are propitious. 

The business interests of this country have passed through 
a time of unusual experiences extending over a period of years 
that has had no counterpart since the slow recovery of the 
1890s. Now for the first time in ten years we have reliable in- 
dications of the resumption of international relations on a 
substantial and normal basis. The position of the United 
States in the international field of finance and trade is one o1 
leadership. It is a new role for us. We realize that it is no 
child’s game. Last year one and one-half billion dollars of 
American money went into foreign finance. Our commercial 
and financial institutions are having to develop a new struc- 
ture, and they are basing it on the best of old-world experi- 
ence. 

In enumerating the various indices of better times that are 
of interest to the canning trade, we would place alongside this 
reference to the international outlook a comment on the im- 
proved situation of the American farmer. The buying power 
of his products has for the first time since the war definitely 
increased. Better prices for his products, coupled with an im- 
provement in industrial prices and in the outlook for employ- 
ment, will bring about a more active market for canned prod- 
ucts. Money rates will continue to be favorable, and the credit 
facilities of the banks will be ample. en ; 

It is a pleasure to take up with your association certain, of 
the points at which the interests of the banker and the canner 
converge. Yours is an organization with traditions of loyalty 
and of service to the government in times of war and of in- 
terest in scientific advancement in times of peace. 

There is a similarity which you perhaps would not suspect 
between a canners’ convention and a bankers’ meeting. You 
may pursue the figure of speech as far as you think it will war- 
rant. 
through their state, regional and national associations, have 
for many years been surveying conditions and getting at the 
facts which afford them the best guidance. They, like you, 
are interested in the improvement of their professional prac- 
tices. 

More than one hundred years ago William Underwood, of 
Boston, was, along with other pioneers in this field, engaged 
in shipping what we now know as canned foods to points in all 
parts of the world. Through many inventions, through the 
emergencies created by great wars, through legislation fos- 
tered by your own Association, and through educational work, 
in which the national government has taken a leading part, the 
volume of food products are becoming more stabilized and 
standardized. Canning has tended to fix these values more 
permanently from month to month and from year to year, from 
one district to another and from country to country. 

This represents an advancement in the interests of the 
whole community. It is comparable in more than one way 
with developments in the stabilization of our national currency. 
We are interested in a stabilized dollar. We want also de- 
pendable conditions in the production, manufacture and distri- 
bution of canned foods. 

You should receive, therefore, whatever aid can be given 
in the progress of: manufacturing a product which the com- 
munity demands. This would represent to you, I suppose, a 
partial elimination of those factors in your business that sho 
the greatest variation. 

As to the extent and significance of crop hazard, any of 
you could tell me much that I do not profess to know. My of- 
fering on this subject would be like the conversation of an 
ocean passenger with an oil sailor concerning the hazards of 
.ocean travel. 

You desire to run a manufacturing business on an even 
keel, operating, as you do, between distributing agencies on one 
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side and producers on the other. You do not wish to operate 
an insurance business, and I assure you the banker does not 
wish in any instance to run a canning business. Q 
We may assume without supporting evidence that radical 
variations in the supply of raw material—that is, a crop short- 
age, and to a certain extent an unusual surplus—has an ef- 
fect on the banker’s willingness to invest in canning paper. 


It would perhaps be possible for the canner to make a 
ready adjustment in his contract deliveries, in his overhead 
costs for plant and for labor, and in his order for supplies, 
with a 10 to 25 per cent variation in crops. When, however, 
crops show as high as 100 per cent variation in amount as com- 
pared with the previous year, it is easy to see that the canner 
is laboring under a severe handicap. 


Suppose we take for example the tomato crop that has been 
canned each year for the last twenty years. A seventy-five 
per cent increase or decrease in the total crop canned as be- 
tween succeeding seasons is frequent. Sometimes the varia- 
tion has amounted to 120 per cent. The customary experience 
seems to be that of from one to three seasons of low produc- 
tion, followed by one to three seasons of high production. If 
any one year were involved, the canner would not be so likely 
to make preparations permanently on the new basis. Under 
the circumstances, however, it is natural for him to increase or 
decrease his capacity at a substantial cost. The shortage or 
surplus in one crop is likely to be accompanied by similar va- 
riations in other crops that may be handled by the same can- 
ning establishment. 

The variation in total crop is not so disturbing as the in- 
crease or decrease within any given state. Illinois, for ex- 
ample, canned one year four times the tomato crop that was 
canned the following year. When New York is having a run 
of short crops Maryland may be experiencing normal condi- 
tions, and the Illinois production may be abnormally hieh. The 
individual canner, getting closer home, may be hit by adverse 
weather conditions when his fellow-canner a hundred miles 
away is, through no superiority of methods or management, 
in prosperous condition. 


These radical variations appear to be characteristic of the 
raw supply of all canned foods. In a recent number of a prom- 
inent canning journal appeared a chart of the production of 
canned peas for the past sixteen years. It represents the very 
conditions I have just mentioned in respect to the tomato pack. 
The chart looks like the sky line of the Rocky Mountains. The 
deepest gorge shows a 70 per cent variation in the total pack. 


These ups and downs are necessarily registered in the 
mind of the banker when he is asked to take your c-»mmercial 
paper. The loans you require until your pack is moved must 
take their chances with the distant banker along with the com- 
mercial paper of other manufacturing or merchandising busi- 
nesses. If you are accustomed to paying out your years profits 
so as to carry only a minimum from season to season. then the 
banker cannot do otherwise than consider the elements of risk 
that are characteristic of the canning business. He sees the 
jagged sky line, and he is likely to say that in spite of recent 
ow this may be the year when you will run into diffi- 
culty. 


The only suggestion that to me seems appropriate from 
the banker’s standpoint is that additional stabilizing influences 
in financing the canning industry would be welcomed. Of these, 
the most important perhaps is the maintenance of a good mar- 
ket for future orders. This helps in stabilizing canning as a 
manufacturing business. You need not go far for examples. 
Consider the operation of the flour miller or of the grain ele- 
vator company in receiving large quantities of wheat and in 
managing to dispose of his inventory ultimately so as to get a 
normal return on the specialized service rendered, compara- 
tively free from speculative losses. 


The canner’s contingency consists partly of unforseen 
weather and other agricultural conditions. Your crop cannot 
be estimated accurately when a considerable portion of your 
pack is sold before the frost is out of the ground. Another 
speculative consideration, which some of you would put in first 
place, consists of the canner’s guess as to the conditions of the 
market. If you are compelled to estimate the demand that 
will develop eight months in advance, in order to dispose of 
your goods in a competitive field, it would be reasonable to 
count this as an item of hazard. 


Whatever figure you decide upon as a reserve for these 
contingencies, the resulting fund will appear in your statement 
year after year. In adverse years the reserve for contingen- 
cies will be cut in a minimum. In prosperous ~eriods, perhaps, 
for three years continuously, it will accumulate and will not be 
drawn upon for operating costs._or for dividends. 


; 
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The method of acquiring this reserve and the proportion it 
bears to your total sales are matters for the individual can- 
ning establishment to work out. To the banker the method is 
immaterial so long as the item appears in the statement. 

A desirable solution of this problem will, of course, be one 
that serves the interests of the small canning establishment as 
well as those of the larger concerns. The small canner is de- 
pendent on his local bank, usually a small one. The cannery 
may represent the largest industrial account of that bank. 
Money for taking care of a wide seasonal fluctuation may not 
be available to the locality, and the small factory may be at a 
disadvantage in borrowing at a distance. . 

Neither the banker nor the canner, certainly not the com- 
munity, is benefited by depressions or by occasional business 
failures. In the field of industrial organization it is to the in- 
terests of all to determine a sound basis for your efforts and to 
eliminate speculative features. This is particularly desirable 
in the canning industry, in which there are many small estab- 
lishments located at a distance from financing centers. , 

The business man has the confidence of the community now 
as he has not had in recent years. He is not seeking to climb 
up by devious and secret paths, and the community is beginning 
to realize it. Business, as President Lowell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has said, is the oldest of arts and the newest of pro- 
fessions. For American business an unusual opportunity ex- 
ists at this time if we tread firmly and watch our step. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: On behalf of the Association, I am 
sure that we extend to Mr. Teter our hearty thanks for his 
splendid address. He surely has pointed out many things that 
you should give serious consideration to in the conduct of your 
business in the coming year. 

The next number that we have on the program is surely 
a number of great interest to every canner here. We can can 
our products, but we must have someone to distribute the same 
to the consumer, and I feel that there never was a time in the 
history of the canning industry when we stood so close to the 
distributor as we do today, when each so thoroughly under- 
stood the problems of the other, and I am glad indeed to intro- 
duce to you Mr. John W. Morey, President of that great As- 
sociation, the National Wholesale Grocers Association. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN W. MOREY 
President of the National Wholesale Grocers Association. 


NE of the greatest difficulties confronting American busi- 
O ness today seems to be the tendency on the part of so 

many to fool themselves, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, a tendency not to realize that conditions under which 
we are operating today are very different from what they were 
50, 25, 10 or even 5 years ago. 


The business or association which tries to conduct itself 
without regard to these changed conditions in a manner which 
may have been successful sometime ago, it seems to me, Is cer- 


tainly making one of the most serious mistakes it is possible to 
make. 


A great deal is blamed on bad business conditions, and 
much time is spent in digging up alibis for unsuccessful busi- 
ness operations. No one can deny that conditions do have an 
important effect on business, and that when conditions are 
good it is easier to do a profitable business than when they are 
bad. On the other hand, business should be profitable regard- 
less of conditions, and each business man must realize _that 
upon his management, initiative, aggressiveness and intelligent 
readjustment of his business to meet present-day requirements 
depends his success. 


_ 
\ 
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General conditions appear more favorable than they did a 
year ago. The reassuring influence of the election is manifest 
in all lines of business. A spirit of confidence prevails, and 
the natural result is likely to be a quickening of trade and in- 
dustry. It was not to be expected, however, that all the in- 
dustries would forthwith show extraordinary activity. The 
election does not of itself cause more business to be done, but 
gives assurance that business is not likely to suffer by the adop- 
tion of certain mistakes and unsound public policies. It is for 
business men themselves to go ahead along sound lines and 
with the necessary spirit of co-operation, and make prosperity. 

In this connection I wish to quote from an article written 
by one of our leading bankers, which is as follows: 

“If we are to have continued prosperity instead of an un- 
satisfactory spurt in business, we must fit ourselves to meet the 
stiffest competition in our history. Profits will be made by 
the discarding of business luxuries and the maintenance of 
quality rather than by means of advance in prices or the. equiv- 
alent, a lowering of quality. In many lines the appearance of 
inferior domestic goods will be an invitation to competition 
from European countries which are specialists in quality prod- 
ucts, for Americans are discriminating purchasers. 


Private economy is of equal importance. This is no time 
for an orgy of spending, and fortunately there is no apparent 
disposition on the part of the American people to embark on 
one. Although persons regard us as a hopelessly extravagant 
nation, it is doubtful whether we are more so in relation to our 
resources and our earning ability than most Europeans of cor: 
responding economic levels. 


The best assurance against an era of soaring prices is the 
resistance to them that consumers have shown ever since 1920, 
and this spirit of common sense is likewise our best assurance 
of prosperity throughout 1925.” 


One encouraging sign for trade associations is the increas 
ingly sympathetic interest which is being taken in such asso- 
ciations by government officials. Trade associations have been 
handicapped by uncertainty as to what they might or might not 

o. No one seems to know just what the law means, and in the 
interpretation of the law it seemed to us that certain people 
were about as intelligent as the rookie on guard duty. 

He was walking his post for the first time in his life. 
dark form approached him. 
voice. “What are you?” 

“The officer of the day.” 

“Advance!” 

The officer advanced, but before he had proceeded half a 
dozen steps the dusky sentinel again cried, “Halt!’’ 

“This is the second time you’ve halted me,” said the officer. 
“What are you going to do next?” 

“Never you mind what Ah’s gonna do. 
call ‘halt’ three times, then shoot.” 


Under these circumstances it is encouraging to read Attor- 
ney General Stone’s statement that “practically every industry 
has its trade association. Many of these are operating along 
lines which are entirely lawful and of inestimable benefit to 
the members and to the public; some are groping in the twi- 
light zone of illegality; a few are wholly illegal. Cases involv- 
ing conscious illegality have been energetically prosecuted. 
The main purpose, however, has been to center attention uvon 
a number of well-chosen cases which, when finally determined, 
will define with greater certainty the activities to whici: such 
associations may not resort, and on the other hand aid honest 


business men to determine what measure of cooperation thev 
may lawfully adopt.” 


A 
“Halt!” he cried in a threatenine 


Ma orders are to 
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This attitude of Attorney General Stone and other gov- 
ernment officials is supported by, I believe, the well-known 
stand taken by Secretary Hoover, the activities of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and the efforts of othor 
trade associations and their representatives. ; 

Many trade associations who have the conscience and the 
judgment to conduct their affairs wholly in keeping with the 
law have really demonstrated by deeds and results that they 
can nevertheless be successful and most helpful to members 
and to the trade and the public at large. Because of the fact 
that the output of the members of your association is such an 
important factor in the business of the wholesale grocer, the 
relations between the National Canners Association and the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association has been particularly 
important. 

Much of advantage to the trade and to the public has been 
accomplished through co-operation between your association 
and ours. I have only to mention Canned Foods Week, swell 
allowance percentages and standardization as illustrations— 
you can think of other things. We appreciate the cordial re- 
lations that have existed between the two associations, and I 
wish particularly at this time to express our high regard for 
your president Mr. Clark, who has shown himself to be ever 
aggressive in righting any wrong and furthering any progres- 
sive movement for the benefit of canners, grocers and the public. 
Of course, there have been differences of opinion at times be- 
tween representatives of your association and our own, but 
these differences have been honest and healthy, and have, I be- 
lieve, been beneficial. : 

But, while much has already been accomplished, the field 
before us is infinitely greater. Some of the things which have 
been done must be improved, and many things which have been 
left undone must be done. We don’t want to fool ourselves. 
Let’s not pretend to agree if we don’t agree. I sometimes be- 
come impatient because of the amount of palavering and dis- 
cussion that seems necessary to accomplish anything through 
‘associations. This is frequently due to the fact that someone 
is not willing to say what he thinks, and we continually beat 
around the bush without getting anywhere. Frankness is es- 
sential, and there should be no hard feelings if, in expressing 
ourselves frankly, we seem to be critical or differ in opinion 
from the other fellow. 

Canned Foods Week is at the same time a wonderful ac- 
complishment and “unfinished business.” Reports which have 
ceme to me from all sections of the country indicate the pop- 
ularity of Canned Foods Week and the increasing benefits de- 
rived from it—due, undoubtedly, to the increased interest which 
has been taken in it by all concerned. Mr. Anderson, of your 
Association, and Mr. Lieber, of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, deserve a great amount of eredit for the 
splendid work which they did in organizing grocers and can- 
ners. - 

But we must build for the future upon the foundation al- 
ready laid. It would be folly not to capitalize the increasing 
interest, particularly of retail growers. There is an honest 
difference of opinion among grocers as to the merits of having 
Canned Foods Week in the fall, as compared to a spring cam- 
paign. There are arguments on both sides, with which we 
are all familiar. The significant thing is that, in spite of this 
difference of opinion, all worked together for the success of 
the Week, even though it was held at a time other than that 
considered best by some. 


There is a movement to supplement or even substitute for 
Canned Foods Week a year-round advertising campaign. At a 
recent meeting of our Executive Committee we went on record 
as officially favoring this movement, provided that satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made as to finances and policy. The 
market for canned foods is constantly expanding, and it be- 
hooves all of us to take advantage of the impetus already 
gained to carry forward this movement. 


Canners are to be congratulated upon the progress they 
have been able to make in increasing the use of canned foods, 
but. they must not forget the pioneer work that has been done 
by wholesale grocers in popularizing canned foods, and also 
that the continued progress of grocers is essential to future 
progress along these lines. This co-operation will be given un- 
stintingly by jobbers and retail grocers, provided the canners 
and ‘brokers do their full share in every way. 

After all, important as canned foods are to the wholesale 
and retail grocers, they are tremendously more important to 
the canners. While the wholesale grocers did not all take the 
part in Canned Foods Week that their own interest should ap- 
parently warrant, from what information I have I believe the 
grocers generally did take a more active interest, in proportion 
to possible benefits, than the canners. It seems difficult to un- 
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derstand how a grocer can fail to realize the importance to his 

business of active co-operation in movements of this kind, but 

I cannot possibly see how a canner can figure he could afford 

3 “‘g be as active as possible in promoting Canned Foods 
eek. 

I assume that those canners who are in attendance at 
this meeting do realize the importance of this work, but do you 
realize what great results it would be possible to obtain if 
everyone at this meeting today would, when he goes home, fol- 
low the matter up in his own locality and see to it that the 
canners generally in his section realize the direct benefits to 
themselves of actively co-operating in movements like Canned 
Foods Week and the Canned Foods Foundation. In other 
words, sell the idea. 

I realize the natural inclination on your part to feel that 
you should assume no responsibility except for your members. 
Our Association, also, is sometimes tempted to consider activ- 
ities which would benefit only our own members, but we have 
so far undertaken nothing that did not benefit the wholesale 
grocery trade as a whole—members and non-members alike. 
It seems to me that the broader stand would have been the 
stronger one for you to have taken. 

At its recent meeting the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association recommended a future 
canned foods contract form which had been prepared by its 
Contracts Committee and practically agreed to by the Western 
Canners Association. This contract is designed to promote 
the principle of arbitration of commercial disputes and to make 
plain and understandable the respective liabilities of the buyer 
and seller in contracts in fairness to both. I want to call your 
particular attention to the liability clause, which reads: 

“Seller agrees that his sale of the different commodities 
for the season’s pack shall not exceed the average production 
of his plantings based on the last five years’ average, and his 
acreage shall not exceed the capacity of his plants.” 

We believe that a careful compliance with this clause will 
eliminate much of the criticism due to short deliveries. 

We strongly urge that this entire contract be formally ap- 
proved by your Association, and that you recommend it for use 
to your members. 


Secretary Hoover stated recently that trade associations 
have been among the most constructive agencies of the coun- 
try in the elimination of waste and reductions in cost of pro- 
duction and distribution by standardizing sizes and tvpes, elim- 
inating excess varieties, and establishing grades and qualities, 
thus reducing the amount of stocks thrust upon the retail and 
at the same time enabling factories to operate more regularly 
te stocks of standard requirements. 


This is a question in which I have been and am very much 
interested, because I believe that standardization through the 
Department of Commerce offers one of the most productive fields 
for economy in distribution. Standardization results in a sav- 
ing all along the line, enabling producers and distributors to 
sell at lower prices, increasing distribution, and automatically 
increasing business. The wholesale grocer cannot take the in- 
itiative in pressing the question of standardization. This must 
be done by the producer with whom the goods originate. How- 
ever, we are vitally interested, and are anxious to be consulted 
before any definite action is taken, to make sure that the stand- 
ards adopted are economical from the wholesale grocer’s view- 
point as well as the canner’s. We most earnestly trust that 
canners and wholesale grocers will present to the United States 
Department of Commerce recommendations to the effect that No. 
3 cans are no longer necessary or desirable either from the stand- 
point of economy or simplification, and it would therefore be a 
great service to the consumer as well as to the industry if the 
Department of Commerce would announce standards and omit 
therefrom No. 3 cans. 


The attitude of the National Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion on this question of simplification and standardization is 
very clearly set forth in the five principles which we have 
adopted, and which we have suggested to canners and manu- 
facturers, the Department of Commerce and others interested, 
viz: 

1. Goods of a similar size and kind should be packed the 

same number of units to a case. 

2. Goods should be packed in accodance with parcel post 

regulations as to size and weight of packages. 

3. Goods should be packed in a quantity that the average 

retail grocer can purchase a case at a time. 

4. Cases should be of a size practical for handling from 

a warehouse and shipping point of view. 
5. Goods should be packed in cases of 50s, 100s, etc., 


ee practicable, rather than in cases of 48s, 96s, 


; 
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The percentage allowed for swells seems to be working 
out satisfactorily in most instances, and here again we wish to 
congratulate you on your co-operation. We believe it to the 
advantage of both canners and wholesale grocers that those 
percentages be continued, pending further investigation and 
experience. 

My attention has been called to the fact that the arbitrarv 
weights on canned goods which were established by agreement 
between the distributors, the canners and the railroads years 
ago now result in some cases in overcharges as compared with 
the actual weights. It is stated that these differences amount 
to as much as a thousand pounds per car in some instances. 
We believe our associations should co-operate to correct this 
situation. 

An unnecessary inconvenience has resulted to wholesale 
grocers due to the fact that canners do not always attach in- 
voices to drafts and mail a copy of the invoice to the buyer in 
the same mail. Draft is presented and the wholesale grocer 
must ask the bank to see the invoice. It must be checked over 
and O. K.’d while the bank messenger is still in the office. This 
is not good business. Where thousands of dollars worth of 
merchandise is involved, the buyer should have ample oppor- 
tunity to check the invoice carefully to ascertain if the bill com- 
plies with contract terms. 

I have tried to drive straight to the point in my talk today 
like the man of whom the orator spoke. “He drove straight 
to his goal. He looked neither to the right nor to the left, but 
pressed forward, moved by a definite purpose. Neither friend 
nor foe could delay him or turn him from his course. All who 
crossed his path did so at their own peril. What would you 
call such a man?” “A truck driver,’ shouted a voice from the 
audience. 

I am not a truck driver, but I do believe we can all benefit 
by one example of the average truck driver—he does get 
to his destination. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: I want to say that I appreciatee 
the remarks of Mr. Morey very much, and on your behalf thank 
him for his address. 


There is another factor in the distribution of canned foods 
which is somewhat of a new proposition in American history, 
but which yet is a very important factor, that is, the chain 
stores. We will be glad, indeed, to listen to Mr. J. M. Fly, 
president of the National Chain Store Grocers Association, who 
comes to us from Memphis, Tennessee. 


MR. FLY: Mr. Chairman and members of the National 
Canners Association: 


A BETTER ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE CHAIN STORE 
By J. M. Fly. 
President of the National Chain Store Grocers’ Association. 


WISH to thank you, as an individual and as president of 

the National Chain Store Grocers’ Association, for the 

privilege and pleasure of being present. The honor is 
highly appreciated. 

Owing to a recent illness I did not expect, until almost the 
last moment, to ke here. I believe it is customary on such occa- 
sions as this for those invited to address you to prepare in ad- 
vance an address wherein certain phases of the food industry 
are illuminated from various view points along constructive and 
informative lines. Under the circumstances mentioned I am 
obliged to be brief. 


It is not my purpose to discuss such subjects as swell al- 
lowances, pro rata delivery contracts and discounts. In pass- 
ing, however, I would like to say the canners are not doing 
themselves justice in not being more liberal and fairer in the 
matter of offering the buyer or distributor of canned foods the 
same advantages enjoyed by the canners in the event of short 
packs. The buyer should be accorded a corresvonding privilege 
of reducing specifications on future contracts in the event of a 
large pack, where full one hundred per cent deliveries can be 
made, and the market is softened by carry-overs and over-pro- 
duction, that is covered in contracts by the canner in the matter 
of pro rata deliveries when there is a short pack. Since I have 
said I would not discuss such subjects. however, I simply ask 
that you think it over, and will confine my efforts to broad- 
casting a few remarks towards “a better acquaintance with the 
chain store.” 

You gentlemen, I assume, transact most of your business 
through the food brokers who are holding a “simultaneous,” or 
joint, convention with you. These brokers come in contact with 
the distributor. You do not. Consequently you know little of 
the nature and characteristics of the buyer and they in turn 
know as little about you. 
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Perhaps I can illustrate the idea by telling you of an inci- 
dent that happened recently in my home pti et ag Sam 
and Jim, two colored brethren of our city, can neither write, 
read, nor tell the time of day. Both are friends, both quick 
witted, but they have simply never been able to look at a clock 
and “tell the time.” Around Christmas someone gave Sam an 
Ingersoll watch to which was hitched a large and ornate chain. 
Being fond of ornamentals he sported it to the chagrin and 
envy of Jim. In the presence of other friends Jim remarked on 
the fact that Sam was the owner of a “noble watch” and sud- 
denly inquired, “Say, Sam, what time is it?’ Sam hesitated 
only a moment and then pulling the watch from his pocket 
flashed it face upward towards Jim and said, “Dar she am.” 
And Jim, after gazing intently at the watch for a moment 
looked up and said with conviction, “Dam’ if she ain’t.” 

There is no point in the canner and the chain store and 
wholesale distributor remaining anv longer disinterested and in 
ignorance of the practical operations, the working conditions and 
the proper functioning of one another. A better knowledge will 
bring a feeling of greater mutual confidence, so I am going to 
avail myself of this opportunity of bringing to your attention 
—— a few facts concerning chain stores, and our organiza- 

You already know that the chain store grocer has, through 
constant advertising, efficient selling methods, and through pro- 
viding lower costs to consumers, done more to exploit and in- 
crease the consumption of canned foods than any other factor 
in the food industry. The wholesale grocer and the independent 
retailer while perhaps indispensable in a competitive sense can 
never hope to reach the same degree of wide-spread distribution 
the chain store has already accomplished. The chain store is 
“organized distribution,” and you, gentlemen, are well aware of 
the tremendous value of any “organized effort.” The chain store 
backed by ample capital and managed by competent executives 
is looked upon by the consuming public as being capable of both 
buying and selling at the lowest possible prices, and what is 
more important, as being responsible. This fact has gone far 
towards removing the unreasonable prejudice against canned 
foods that once existed and was so general, and still lingers to 
some extent. 

The National Chain Store Grocers’ Association, which is in 
its infancy, has a membership that covers the United States 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and from Coast to Coast. 
It is growing and welding together not only the largest and most 
important “chains” but also the smaller and most promising 
chains. It is trying to improve competitive conditions between 
chains. It is endeavoring to function, through its power and 
influence, in a manner to prevent and make unnecessary any 
“food legislation” on the part of the Federal Government and in 
all States. 

And now, let me say, that generally speaking, I believe 
chain stores are showing a marked tendency toward getting away 
from private brands and looking upon factory labels and ad- 
vertised products with increasing favor, not so much because 
they want to, but because their customers are to a certain extent 
forcing this issue. Furthermore, the chain store is regarding 
“quality without extravagance” as being more permanently 
profitable as a policy than “cheap goods cheap.” The canner 
who forces off-grade products on the market—merchandise 
without quality—and disnoses of such to the chain store or the 
wholesaler as a “bargain” is doing the canned food industry a 
serious harm. 

In conclusion, I ask that you permit me to depart somewhat 
from conventionalities long enough to make two announcements. 
I am authorized by the Mayor of Memphis and its “peppy” 
Chamber of Commerce to extend to you a most cordial invita- 
tion to hold your next annual convention in Memphis. We have 
the newest and one of the largest and finest municipal audi- 
toriums in the United States. We have splendid hotels. We 
have twelve trunk line railroads by which you can reach us. 
And we have a brand of Southern hospitality that includes 
everything even down to occasionally forgetting the 18th Amend- 
ment. Make it Memphis. 

Also I would like to mention, that on February 19th, from 
8:30 to 9:30 P. M.. central standard time—the Bowers Stores 
organization will broadcast through Radio Station W. Mz. C. 
Memphis, Down in Dixie, from the Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
with pipe organ accompaniment, their organization songs 
coupled with singing a few good old time Methodist hymns. 
What we lack in voice we make up in volume. You are in- 
vited to listen in and this is brought to your attention because 
it will evidence to you how we “sang our sales up” this month 
to a record-breaking January and prove to you that chain stores 
are much more “human” and much less “mechanical” than you 
may imagine. Gentlemen, once more I thank you, with sincere 
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wishes for mutually and more profitable relationships in the 
future. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: That concludes the program for 
this evening and we will now stand adjourned to meet again at 
eight o’clock this evening. : 

Whereupon a recess was had until 8 P. M. 


Evening Session 
(General) 


Main Ball Room, Hotel Gibson 
January 26, 1925—8:00 P. M. 


President Royal F. Clark in the Chair. 


FTER music and community singing, the following pro- 
A ceedings were had: ; : 
CHAIRMAN CLARK: The first item of business this 
evening is the presentation of the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. James A. Anderson is chairman. 


The Election 

MR. ANDERSON: As Chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations of the National Canners Association, meeting in 
Cincinnati January 26, 1925, I beg to state that the Committee 
unanimously make the following recommendations: 

President—E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, Illinois, Hoopeston Can- 
ning Co. 

_ First’ Vice-President—Elmer E. Chase, San Jose, Calif., 
Richmond-Chase Co. : 

Second Vice-President—Leonard Earle Wood, San Francis- 

co, Cal. : 
Secretary and Treasurer—Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, 
D. C. 


DIRECTORS 

California—Lislie S. Smith, Kings County Packing Co., 
Armena; Robert M. Barthold, for one yea~ California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco; C. E. Hume, G. W. Hume Company, San 
Francisco. 

Colorado—K. K. Mayer, Kuner Pickle Co., Brighton. 

Delaware—V. Clyde Carroll, J. G. Townsend, Jr,. & Co., 
Georgetown. 

Illinois—Philip Larman, for one vear, Libby McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago. ki 

Indiana—John S. Soud-r for one vear, Greenfield Packing 
Co., Greenfield. 

Iowa—L. S. Argall, for one year, Marshall Canning Co., 
Marshalltown. 

_Maryland—Charles G. Summers, Jr., Chas. G. Summers, 
Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa.; F. Hall Wrightson, for one year, 
Chas. T. Wrightson & Son, Easton. ; 

Michigan—B. C. Nott, W. R. Roach & Co.; Grand Ranids. 

Nebraska—H. L. Morris, Blair Canning Co. Blair, Neb. 

New York—Frank H. Van Eenwyk, Fruit Belt Preserving 
Co., East Williamson. 

Ohio—Arthur Hamilton, Miami Canning Co., Lebanon; Her- 
bert G. Pressing, W. C. Pressing Co., Norwalk. 

Utah—John G. M. Barnes, Kaysville Canning Corp., Kays- 
ville; Joseph F. Barker, Utah Canning Corp., Ogden. 

Washington—Willard Fay, Pacific-American Fisheries, So. 
Cc. A. Burckhardt, Alaska Consolidated Canneries, 
Seattle. 

Wisconsin—Joseph W. Deniger, Badger Canning Co., Beav- 
er Dam. 

They also recommend that the convention create two va- 
cancies to be filled by the Board of Directors at their discretion. 

A little explanation of this last is in order right now and 
to the members of the Nominating Committee I wish to say 
that this was a matter which your chairman overlooked bringing 
before you. However, it has been deemed necessary to create 
two vacancies to be filled by the Board in their discretion so 
that emergencies may be taken care of when they arrive. If 
there is anv objection from anv member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee to this clause, we will hear it now. There being none, 
it will be made a part of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 

All the directors mentioned are elected for the term of 
three years, excepting as to those noted as one year. 

As chairman of the Nominating Committee. I move that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for the officers and direc- 
tors as named. 

MR. FRED STARE: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: You have heard the motion. All 


those opposed, say no, The ayes have it and the motion is 
carried. 
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SECRETARY GORRELL: I cast the ballot. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: The ballot has been cast and the 
officers are declared elected. 


We will now turn to our program for the evening. 


You will note that the first item is a report of the Commit- 
tee on Standardization of Tinplate for Canners Cans, to be made 
by Dr. W. E. Elwell. This subject has had a great deal of 
consideration on the part of Dr. Elwell and his committee and on 
the part of the manufacturers, and I feel sure that you will not 
—_ be entertained, but you will receive some valuable informa- 
ion. 


(The report of Dr. Elwell was illustrated with moving pic- 
tures and stereopticon views.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION 
OF TIN PLATE FOR CANNERS CANS FOR 1924 


By Dr. W. E. Elwell, Chairman. 


OUR Committee has again decided to make its report in 
y the form of an illustrated address, because it would be 
difficult to convey to you adequately. in words alone. the 
scope of the work accomplished during the past year. It is 
deemed important that you all understand clearly the conclusions 
that have been arrived at, without the burden of trying to 
carry in your minds the details of the various technical pro- 
cedures that have made it possible to state to you definitely the 
causes of perforation and the various forms of blackening of the 
container and its contents that have been the cause of so much 
worry and loss during the past seven or eight years. 


_In so far as practicable, the use of technical terms will be 
avoided, and no attempt will be made to cover all of the numer- 
ous experiments performed, tests made, and data accumulated 
on which our conclusions are based. 


_. That our efforts so far have not been without some effect is 
evidenced by reports received from widely separated points in 
this country that cans on the whole, during the past year, were 
somewhat hetter than heretofore; that is there was less trouble 
resulting from cans made of imperfect plate; and from some 
rather direct sources of information it is evident that our repre- 


sentations have not entirely escaped the attention of manufac- 
turers of tin plate. 


You will,.perhans, remember. that at the time of our con- 
vention last year at Buffalo. New York. attention was called to 
a new method of preparing the surface of steel plate for tinning. 
Through the courtesy of the American Can Comnany. and es- 
pecially by the skillful assistance of Mr. W..E. Taylor. of that 
company, we were able to have enough plate nrenared in the 
new way to make a few hundred cans for exverimental pur- 
noses. Some of these were packed with corn at the same time 
that many other selected cans were packed with the same ma- 
terial and under precisely similar conditions We were natural- 
lv impatient. and the first entting was made rather earlv. At 
this cutting the new plate did not apnear to be much, if any. 
better than the old. This was decidedly disappointing. But 
three or four weeks later, when a second and more thorough 
and systematic cutting was made; the results were more en- 
couraging. Control cans made of vrime plate. and cans made 
of waster plate carrving fine and coarse waster snots. were 
also packed. The Jatter were marked as bad and liable to 
eause blackening of the contents. This prediction was fulfilled. 


' It was agreed by all present. including revresentatives of the 


ean company. that cans that were marked had turned ant to be 
the verv worst of the lot. Omitting reference to the classifica- 
tion and details of slight differences in the manv grouns of con- 
trol cans, it can be said that the cans made of the new plate 
were on the whole. inst a little hetter in annearance at the 
second cutting than all but some of those that were sealed with 
enameled covers. On close examination. it was discovered that 
such blackening of the inside of these cans as did occur was 
auite different in the character of the inside discoloration than 
that of the other cans. It was localized in snots here and there: 
while the insides of the other cans were auite generally discol- 
ored, with the exception of those that were bad enouch to blacken 
the contents. Tn no instance was there sufficient hlack in the 
eans made of the new plate to noticeablv discolor the contents. 
Cans made of vlate carrying large waster snots blackened the 
corn badly well down on the side below the head space. This 
is significant. and has an important bearing upon the undue 
emphasis that has been given to securing a hivh vacuum. The 
corn was vacked just a little stiffer than is now customary— 
more nearly as it used to be packed before we had to shake it, 
so that such blackening as occurred would show up con- 
spicuously. 
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salt water, and when so packed constitute a good electrolyte. 
You can use corn, peas, or any other substance carrying a fair 
amount of protein, provided it is packed in a fluid or semi-fluid 
condition or in water. 

Select two sets of cans made of coke plate as nearly alike in 
surface appearance as you can get them. The resuit will be 
more conspicuous if you select covers that show some abrasion 
of the tin on the circles made in die stamping. Take one-half 
of the cans so selected, and change them by flowing a thin coat- 
ing of 40-60 solder around and over the bottom seams; either 
rosin or acid flux may be used. Take the paper gasket out of 
the cover and substitute a thin layer of solder. Pack both sets 
of cans with the same materials and in the same manner. Pro- 
cess as usual for the product used. Let the cans remain four or 
five weeks, then open and observe the difference. The cans that 
have not been changed will show blackening as usual. The 
cans to which the solder has been added witil remain bright. 
Those in which acid flux was used will possibly be a trifle bright- 
er than those on which the solder was flowed with rosin, but the 
difference is not great. The result has been accomplished by 
adding a third metallic element, viz., lead in the form of solder, 
that influences the development or lack of development of an 
electric current; possibly the connecting up of the whole can 
metallicly, without the interposition of such non-conductors as 
paper or rubber gaskets, has something to do with the results, 
but this point remains to be worked out. It is practically im- 
possible to get just the right amount of lead to produce an ab- 
solute balance. Lead is not the final answer to this problem, 
as lead salts are poisonous, and if too much lead is introduzed 
it might become the pole of disintegration and poison the con- 
tents of the can. It is useful experimentally, because it is gen- 
erally at hand in canning factories in the form of solder. Some 
other substance may be found that can be used temporarily, and 
this is under investigation, but, of course, the real solution of 
the problem is the production of a container made of materials 
that will expose but one metal to the contents. If, as we have 
been repeatedly told, the world supply of tin is limited, and the 
economics of the situation demand that the present excessively 
thin coating of tin be used (?); then the obligation is upon the 
manufacturers of tin plate to so prepare the surface of the 
steel sheets that it will alloy thoroughly and completely with 
the tin, and leave no iron in any form exposed. If this is found 
to be impracticable, then we must find relief by the use of some 
other material than tin plate for our containers. Your commit- 
tee is at work upon this problem, and hopes to be able to show 
you containers that will not become a multiple battery cell when 
packed with food. Further studies of the character of different 
food products as electrolytes are in progress; and the possibility 
of securing an inexpensive container made of non-metallic ma- 
terial is also being inxestigated. 

Let us again refer to the use of inaccurate and misleading 
terms. We have heard so much about corn black that most of us 
are convinced that such a substance exists. It just happens that 
canned corn is of such a color and consistency that iron sul- 
phide shows up more conspicuously upon it than upon anything 
else, with the possible exception of clams. There is no such 
thing as corn black, any more than there is clam black, turnip 
black or pea black, it is all iron sulphide, and the iron comes 
from the plate from which the can is made. It is, therefore, 
can black in all cases. Let us try to stop fooling ourselves by 
encouraging useless and expensive scientific stunts that give us 
no practicable results. It makes no difference whether corn is 
hoed with an iron hoe, or a copper hoe, nor does the character 
of the soil, or the fertilizer used or climatic conditions materially 
affect the proportion of protein that it contains. Nor can we 
eliminate albumen from clams by digging them with a hydraulic 
dredge instead of a clam rake. Our real problem, if we would 
get results of practical value, is to secure a container made of 
material that is more uniform in quality than modern coke plate. 
The public, as well as the canner, is quite as much concerned 
in the stability and cleanliness of the container, as it is in the 
wholesomeness of its contents; and as the public holds the can- 
ner responsible, it is clearly up to all of us to be sufficiently 
well informed as to the quality and service value of the ma- 
terial of which our containers are made to be able to specify 
definitely our requirements. Without such information, we are 
more or less helpless, depending upon others who cannot have 
our point of view and do not share our losses. 

On the third of the present month a sub-committee of the 
Federal Specifications Board held a conference in Washington 
to consider tentative specifications which had been prepared 
with a view to their incorporation in contracts for supplies for 
all departments of government. These specifications are intend- 
ed to cover, among other things, specifications for tin plate for 
canners cans. The chairman of your committee attended this 
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conference with a view to securing information and offering such 
practical suggestions as might be helpful to canners. 


A formal written statement containing suggestions relative 
to the proposed specifications, signed by the Secretary of the 
National Canners Association and the chairman of your com- 
mittee, was submitted and discussed. Representatives of tin 
plate companies and can making companies were present, sub- 
mitted statements and participated in the discussion, the final 
outcome of which was an agreement that a conference should be 
held by representatives of the manufacturers of tin plate, tin 
cans and canners with a view to reconciling differences of opin- 
ion and submitting to the board a joint report with recommenda- 
tions. It is understood that this conference will be held in 
Pittsburgh in the near future. 


DR. W. E. ELWELL 


Chairman, 
Tin Plate Committee 


In conclusion, it may be fairly stated that having definitely 
determined the cause of the major source of loss and worry, 
we are in a fair way to be relieved of it, provided we keep at it 
with a reasonable deree of intelligent and united action. The 
canning industry consumes approximately sixty per cent. of the 
tin plate made in this country; and it is unfair to assume that 
manufacturers of tin plate could remain indifferent to our re- 
quirements once they are made known. We have, after much 
delay, secured a definite point of contact with the largest manu- 
facturers of tin plate in the world; have received thoughtful, 
courteous attention, which it was only reasonable to expect 
should be given to large customers once such contact was ac- 
complished. And it is the belief of your committee that if we 
can manifest sufficient intelligence to maintain that contact on 
a friendly basis, we will ultimately secure results that will be 
beneficial to all concerned. This may prove to be a tedious task, 
because of the difficulty of making any changes, however small, 
in industrial processes which are carried out on as large a scale 
as is the manufacture of tin plate. But we have the courage 
and the faith to believe that with the cordial and unanimous 
support which has been accorded us from the beginning, we will 
solve our problems in so far as perforation and can black are 
concerned. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: You have a real treat in the next 
subject on the program, which deals with vitamines. I have 
talked a great deal about that subject during the past year, but 
never had an opportunity of meeting Dr. Eddy until this eve- 
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ning and I am indeed glad to introduce to you some one who 
has given the subject a great deal of thought and study, Dr. 
Walter H. Eddy, professor of physiological chemistry of Colum- 
bia University. 


\ | THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF VITAMINS 
‘ By Dr. Walter H. Eddy, 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

OST of us know that an automobile engine consumes gaso- 
M line, and we also know that without the electric spark 

gasoline is useless. The comparison is applicable to the 
relation between foodstuffs and vitamins. Food is the fuel that 
runs our human machines, but in the absence of vitamins it fails 
to function. The analogy can be carried still further. When 
the spark fails the consequences vary with the circumstances. 
So with vitamins. When they fail we may get in one case 
rickets, in another scurvy, but in all cases their omission means 
nutritional disorder and discomfort. 

In brief, we have learned in the past two decades that the 
value of a food is only partially defined when we have calculated 
the energy it gives and the nutrients it contains in the form of 
nitrogenous matter, sugars, starches, and mineral salts. 

- | am often asked whether the vitamin theory has lessened 
interest in calories. Such a query evidences a misunderstanding 
of the relation of vitamin study to nutrition. When Stephenson 
watched the tea kettle lid rise with the steam, he had not in- 
vented the steam engine. There were many other pieces of 
supplementary knowledge to secure before the engine was an ac- 
complished fact, and we are not through with improvements yet. 
The subsequent knowledge did not vitiate the original ob- 
servation; it supplemented it. So, when the vitamins were dis- 
covered, previous observations were not vitiated. We had mere- 
ly made a step nearer to the goal of proper feeding. 

At present we know that vitamins exist in certain food- 
stuffs and we know something of what their absence means in 
causing malnutrition. We do not yet know exactly what they 
are or how to make them. We believe that we are approaching 
the solution of that problem, and when we have it, we may be 
able to devise new methods of utilizing foodstuffs. Today we 
must obtain our vitamins as we do our calories, by purchase 
of foodstuffs known to contain them, from the grocer and the 
butcher (not from the drug store). We must also revise our 
preparation of foodstuffs to secure the conservation of these vita- 
mins, for some of them are delicate and easily destroyed. 

I could enlarge at length on the benefits to the race that 
the study of vitamins has already conferred. I could show you 
how five years’ study has provided the knowledge that. should 
make rickets as extinct as the dinoseurs. But we appreciate the 
significance of events better when they touch closely our per- 
sonal experience. 

It is my duty and privilege to explain the principles of 
nutrition to a group of people who will ultimately distribute that 
information in widely scattered parts of this country. In pur- 
suit of this object, my work involves two distinct functions, first, 
to collate existing knowledge on nutrition, and, second, where 
knowledge is lacking, to devise experiments that will. provide it. 

The separation of the true from the false in the literature 
on nutrition is in many respects similar to the sifting of legal 
evidence. Statements are often made in perfect honesty but on 
insufficient data. These statements are then repeated and en- 
larged upon, and in time become accepted as facts. Such is the 
origin of such mistaken ideas as “stuff a cold and starve a fever,” 
“don’t eat ice cream with lobster,” etc. You can all supply your 
own examples. 


A few years ago, an English chemist named Delf studied 
the effect of heat upon the destruction of the curative factor of 
scurvy, known to be abundantly present in raw cabbage. We 
call this factor Vitamin C, or the antiscorbutic vitamin. Miss 
Delf’s experiments were rigorously scientific and their result 
showed that when you boil cabbage in a pot on the household 
stove for one hour, you destroy 95 per cent. of this vitamin. 
There the actual experiment stopped. Now let’s see what hap- 
pened. First, without any experimentation at all, somebody 
drew the conclusion that, since heat is so destructive to the 
antiscorbutic vitamin, cooked foods must provide poor protec- 
tion aginst scurvy. That sounds logical, does it not? Next, 
someone said that since heating at 212 degrees Fahrenheit for 
an hour produces 95 per cent. destruction, higher temperatures 
and similar periods of heating must necessarily ruin a food as 
an antiscorbutic. Finally, it was quite generally assumed that, 
as foods are often heated at temperatures well in excess of 212 
degrees, canned foods are worthless as protection against scurvy. 
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The actual development of this last assumption has had amore 
gradual evolution than I have cited, but the end result is as 


.given. The trouble with it, as we now know, is that it isn’t 


true! 


That instance forms a striking illustration of the develop- 
ment of a wrong conclusion by the application of experimental 
data to conditions not covered by the experiment. We have 
confirmed Miss Delf’s result by testing American cabbage, cooked 
until palatable in an open kettle and in the pressure cooker in 
my laboratory, and feeding it to guinea pigs. The experiment 
proved Miss Delf was right. With one-thirtieth of an ounce of 
raw cabbage per day they kept free of scurvy, but it took two- 
thirds of an ounce of kettle-cooked cabbage to protect them. 
However, in the pressure cooker with higher temperatures, the 
destruction was no greater than in the open kettle. At the time 
this was supposed to be due to the shorter time necessary with 
the pressure cooker. Delf then was right, but did it follow that 
cooked cabbage was useless as an antiscorbutic? 

In the first place, 95 per cent. destruction isn’t 100 per 
cent destruction. Two-thirds of an ounce is twenty times more 
than one-thirtieth of an ounce, it is true, but we must consider 
that two-thirds of an ounce isn’t much to an individual who 
likes cabbage, and few people who eat cabbage actually eat as 
little as that at a sitting. In other words, it is perfectly pos- 
sible, indeed very probable, that when you and I eat boiled cab- 
bage, we will usually eat more than enough to protect us from 
scurvy, even though we could get the same protection with one- 
twentieth the amount of raw material. This example illustrates 


the significance of what we describe technically as the minimum 
protective dose. 


The case of spinach is a more forcible illustration, for no 
one eats raw spinach. To prevent scurvy, the minimum pro- 
tective dose of raw spinach for a guinea pig is 1/120th of an 
ounce; of kettle-cooked spinach it is one-third of an ounce. As- 
suming the human requirement to be five times that of the 
guinea pig, our requirement would be one and two-thirds ounces 
of cooked spinach, as compared with three ounces of cooked 
cabbage. Half a cup of cooked spinach weighs close to four 
ounces. If we eat spinach at all, we cannot fail to get our pro- 
tection from scurvy in spite of the fact that destruction is high, 
because the spinach is so rich in Vitamin C. 


Examples might be multiplied, but the point, I think, is 
clear. If the vitamin destruction is not complete, i. e., is less 
than 100 per cent, the important fact to you and me is not the 
per cent of destruction, but exact data as to what is the mini- 
mum amount needed to protect us from diseases caused by vita- 
min deficiency. On this basis, many of our cooked vegetables 
are actually more potent antiscorbutics than certain raw foods. 
Cooked spinach, for example, ounce for ounce, is at least twice 
as good an antiscorbutic as raw apples. 


__ But let us return now to that pressure cooker experiment. 
Fifteen minutes at 260 degrees Fahrenheit gave us = — 
tasting cabbage as 60 minutes in the open kettle. The tempera- 
ture in the pressure cooker was higher, but the time was shorter. 
Yet the vitamin destruction was about the same. Was this 
due solely to the effect of temperature? The pressure cooker 
experiment at once suggested commercially canned products, 
which are cooked in a sealed container, with the exclusion of air. 
Three papers have now appeared in the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, covering such studies, carried on 
jointly by ‘your Research Laboratory at Washington and the 
Laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia University, on canned 
cabbage, apples and spinach. Another paper will soon appear 
on canned peas, and work on canned corn and peaches is in 
progress. 

What are the outstanding results of the studies so far com- 
pleted? It is of first importance that feeding tests demonstrated 
these canned foods, even after the use of higher temperatures 
and equally lon periods of heating, to have a higher vitamin 
content than the housewife gets with her stove and kettle. 
Spinach, canned and processed 120 minutes at 240 degrees Fah- 
renheit, is still protective against scurvy in doses one-fifth 
to one-tenth that of kettle-cooked spinach cooked at 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit, though the latter is cooked for less than 30 minutes. 
In other words, the canners’ method of cooking vegetables in the 
sealed can permits a high degree of sterilization, with a product 
richer in vitamin content, than is obtained by the usual home 
cooking method. This is significant in two ways. It. of course, 
removes apprehension in the mind of the consumer as to the 
vitamin content of canned foods. It also gives us a new view 


point as to the nature of the process by which the vitamin is 
destroyed. This latter result works to everyone’s advantage, 
for more knowledge of the destructive process nremits us to de- 
velop methods for the maximum conservation of food value in a 
food product. 
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Our work with apples in particular has emphasized this. 
These studies have demonstrated that a procedure, often re- 
sorted to in apvle canneries for other reasons, is actuallv a 
means of protection against can perforation and at the same 
time of conserving food value. I allude to the use of weak 
brine for preventing discoloration of apples prior to packing. 

There is one other thing we have discovered that I wish to 
stress. Canners must be careful about the blanch. There is the 
danger of loss of valuable salts and sugars by too long a blanch. 
In addition to that too long a blanch appreciably reduces the 
vitamin content of foods. This is notably true of foods con- 
taining the vitar'ins which »rotect against beri-beri and scurvy. 
The problem of just how long a blanch to use has got to be 
studied with care, for the question of palatability is also in- 
volved, and that factor is important to the consumer as well as 
to the producer. 

I feel personally that the work we are doing is a most im- 
portant example of the value of laboratory research to the food 
manufacturer. The establishment of your laboratory at Wash- 
ington shows that you are aware of this. There are some mat- 
ters which must be tested out in vour own laboratories. There 
are other investigations that can be advantageouslv done at the 
centers of research in our universities and experiment stations. 
The present studies are a pertinent illustration of this point. 
You have given us a chance to advance human knowledge con- 
cerning the behavior of some of its essential food constituents. 
For this we are your debtors. The by-products of our studies 
are a variety of unsolved problems whose studies will lead to a 
better conservation of the food supply of the universe, and pros- 
ste A to the industry in proportion as you succeed in their 
solution. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: Permit me to say, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that never in the history of this organization, to my 
knowledge, have you been permitted to listen to two addresses 
from two men who are great authorities on their respective sub- 
jects and quoted as authorities throughout the country. You 
have just listened to Dr. Eddy, who is an authority on nutri- 
tion, and I have now great pleasure in introducing to you Dr. 
E. O. Jordan, of Chicago University, who is an authority on food 
toxins. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE PRESERVATION AND CON- 
SERVATION OF FOOD 


By Prof. E. A. Jordan, 
University of Chicago. 


HE preservation of food by salting, drying or smoking, by 

I cold or by heat has been practiced for so many centuries 
that the origin of the. custom is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. It is undoubtedly, however, one of the great achieve- 
ments of the human mind, a conception worthy to rank along- 
side the discovery of fire, the invention of implements and the 
domestication of food animals and food plants. It enabled our 
forefathers, as it enables us, to carry over food from a time of 
superabundance to a time of scarcity. Without it, even in mod- 
ern life, human beings could hardly exist in certain localities 
and under certain conditions, explorations in the polar regions 
and in deserts would be difficult if not impossible, city popula- 
tions would be insufficiently and inadequately nourished for a 
large part of the year. Indeed, it is unlikely that the North 
Temperate Zone could obtain so large a proportion of the world’s 
population as it does if the summer’s plenty could not be car- 
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ried over to the winter and if fresh foods could not be preserved 
while in transit from more favored climes. 

These social and economic advantages of food preservation 
are so familiar—although often put out of our mind like other 
familiar things—that we overlook certain distinctions in the 
methods of food preservation, certain advantages and disad- 
vantages in one form of procedure as compared to others. From 
the standpoint of the sanitarian the preservation of food by 
heat was a step in advance the importance of which can hardly . 
be overestimated. It is not necessary to dwell on the fact 
that most disease-producing germs are destroyed by exposure 
for a few minutes to the temperature of boiling water, and 
that foods properly cooked and then properly handled are thus 
freed at a stroke from the dangers of introducing disease germs 
into the alimentary tract. It is sufficient to recall to you the 
practical disappearance of milk-borne disease from our Ameri- 
can cities following the general adoption of the process of pas- 
turization. It is a commonplace in public health work that 
cooked food and canned food are much less likely to introduce 
disease germs into the human system than raw food. 

As always happens, however, the solution of one problem 
reveals the existence of other unsuspected problems beneath it. 
While there is no doubt that the use of heat-preserved foods has 
reduced enormously the total amount of food-borne infection, it 
has raised a new problem, of relatively minor importance per- 
haps, but one which should be and can be solved. A singular 
microorganism known as B. botulinus or Cl. botulinum has been 
found which is unfortunately able to resist much higher tem- 
peratures than most bacteria and also has the unique property 
of producing in ordinary food substances a very poisonous sub- 
stance, or toxin which causes serious illness when swallowed. 
This form of illness is exceedingly rare. There were more deaths 
last year in Cincinnati from automobile accidents than occur 
from botulism in the whole United States in five years. In the 
past twenty-five years there have been more deaths in this 
country from the plague than from botulism. This does not 
mean that botulism is not a public health problem deserving 
serious attention. Through the efforts of this association much 
has already been learned about methods for its suppression and 
the outlook is encouraging for its entire elimination. The bril- 
liant and important work of Drs. Dickson, Meyer, Geiger and 
Bigelow is already familiar to you and I will only take your time 
here to touch on certain aspects of the problem which, thanks to 
the liberal and far-sighted attitude of this association, we have 
been studying lately in the University of Chicago. _ 

We cannot feel very sanguine about the application to 
botulism of the antitoxin method of treatment which has been 
found so eminently successful in diphtheria, for the reason, 
among others, that while the diphtheria toxin is produced by the 
diphtheria germs in the human body the botulism toxin is pre- 
formed outside the body. In diphtheria we have indications 
of the presence of the germs and can administer antitoxin 
before irreparable damage has been done by the toxin; in botul- 
ism the serious symptoms caused by the toxin itself gives us 
our first clue. No antitoxin can repair damaged tissues; it can 
only neutralize the specific toxin; it is too late to give antitoxin 
when the nerve cells have already been mortally poisoned. The 
fact that the botulinus toxin has already done serious if not 
fatal injury to the human organism before its presence can pos- 
sibly be recognized is an obstacle to the successful antitoxin 
treatment of this disease. 

There are, however, other methods of attack. We prevent 
extensive outbreaks of Asiatic cholera by keeping the germs 
out of our water supplies, plague by destroying rats and their 
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breeding places, yellow fever and malaria by eliminating cer- 
tain kinds of mosquitoes. It seems probable that botulism may 
be dealt with in some such indirect way. The natural history 
of botulism presents some remarkable features. Drs. Meyer 
and Geiger and their co-oworkers have shown that the specific 
germ—or germs since there are two and perhaps three varieties 
—is widely distributed and is found for example in many parts 
of the United States and of Europe. Botulism, on the other 
hand, is relatively very rare. What is the reason for this in- 
frequency of the disease in the face of. the wide distribution of 
the disease-producing microbes? Evidently the conditions for 
the production of the toxin in heat-preserved foods cannot be of 
common occurrence, otherwise outbreaks of botulism would be 
numbered by hundreds and thousands instead of by twos and 
threes. There must be certain natural influences that hinder or 
prevent the formation of botulism toxin in food stuffs. It is 
our task to discover what these hindering influences are so that 
we may perhaps break the chain of connection at its weakest 
link. We already have, to be sure, quite efficient safeguards 
against botulism in the use of very high temperature in pro- 
cessing combined with measures for securing effective heat pene- 
tration. The mild degree of acidity or hydrogenion concentra- 
tion in such foods as tomatoes is also an aid, as is probably gen- 
eral cleanliness and soundness. The factors of human igno- 
rance, of human carelessness and of human liability to accident 
must, however, always be reckoned with. If it were possible to 
eliminate or greatly reduce the numbers of Cl. botulinum in our 
immediate surroundings something would be gained. 


We are encouraged in considering this possibility by the 
demonstrated unevenness in distribution of Cl. botulinum in dif- 
ferent parts of this country. We have not been able to find the 
bacillus in 57 samples of soil from 10 different localities in the 
New England States, while in another part of the country we 
have found it in more than half the soils examined. 


A possible factor in keeping down the number of botulinus 
germs in soils might conceivably be the antagonistic action of 
other bacteria. To test this we have used a species, Cl. spore- 
genes, often found quite abundantly in soils that do not yield 
botulinus toxin. The results are shown in the following table. 


TABLE 1. 
Results of Inoculating Beef Heart Medium Simultaneously with 
Cl. Botulinum and Cl. Sporogenes. 


Number of Number of 
Botulinum Sporogenes 
Spores Spores 10 days 30 days 
5 5 — —_— 
5 5,000 — — 
5,000 5,000 — — 
50,000 5,000 = + 
50,000 50,000 
5,000,000 500,000 = + 


The inhibiting effect of Cl. sporogenes on the production of 
toxin by Cl. botulinum is most marked when Cl. sporogenes 
spores are in the majority or in nearly equal numbers; if Cl. 
botulinum spores are numerous in relation to those of Cl. sporo- 
ioe toxin production may be hindered but slightly or not at 
all. 


This antagonistic action of Cl. sporogenes upon Cl. botuli- 
num has been manifested in beef heart medium. We are now 
testing the growth in vegetable media and hope to have results 
for publication within a few weeks. The next step was to apply 
Cl. sporogenes to natural soils containing Cl. botulinum. These 
experiments are still in progress. Preliminary results are 
shown in these tables. 

TABLE 2. 


Examination of Inoculated and Uninoculated Soils. 


Presence of Toxin after 

Source Treatment 1 month 3 months 
Mississippi— 

Untreated ....... 

Washington— 

Colorado— 


| +] 
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California— 
— 
TABLE 3. 


Examination of Soils Three Months After Treatment. 


Incubation 


Source 35 days 


Mississippi— 
Untreated 


Treatment 10 days 60 days 


low 
Q 
| +] 
| +] 
| +] 


Manured 
Washington— 
+ 


Manured 
Colorado— 
Untreated 


Manured 
California— 


Experiments are also being conducted to determine whether 
other bacteria beside Cl. sporogenes affect the production of Cl. 
botulinum ; to discover what relation, if any, exists between the 
two main heat-resistant varieties of Cl. botulinum which are 
apparently different in their distribution and perhaps in their 
epidemological significance; to devise a differential culture me- 
dium which shall facilitate the study of Cl. botulinus. Various 


studies of an essential but more technical nature are also under 
way. 


Another branch of our work of which I may speak briefly 
relates to the general question of food-poisoning, with which in 
a sense the canning industry has nothing to do, but which is of 
practical importance because of the popular tendency to at- 
tribute every gastro-intestinal disturbance to canned food. The 
major part of these outbreaks of gastrointestinal disease is 
due to a group of bacteria closely related to the typhoid bacillus, 
hence the name paratyphoid bacilli commonly applied to them. 
The group of paratyphoid bacilli is a large one and includes a 
number of species causing disease in swine, cattle, sheep and 
other animals. Fortunately, these bacilli are all readily killed 
by the temperature of boiling water, and, therefore, cannot sur- 
vive processing at higher temperatures. With two exceptions 
the danger from these germs is chiefly caused by the use of raw 
or imperfeetly cooked meats from ailing animals. One of the 
most extensive outbreaks of food-poisoning ever reported oc- 
curred recently in Germany, where 1,500 persons were made ill 
by eating foods—such as liver sausage—derived from sheep that 
were thought to be slightly ill from using a new salt lick, but 
were really infected with paratyphoid bacilli. The two ex- 
ceptions are, first, the always present possibility that even 
cooked foods may be handled during preparation or serving by 
a human paratyvhoid carrier, and second, the possibility, often 
overlooked, that cooked food may be contaminated by rats and 
mice. We have been studying this second possibility and find 
evidence that it is a probable factor in many outbreaks of food- 
poisoning. Paratyphoid bacilli have been found in live wild rats 
so that contamination of food by these vermin is a likely source 
of infection. Perfectly sound food removed from a can or cook- 
pot and left exposed on the pantry shelf for a short time may 
thus be the cause of a gastro-intestinal outbreak which is nat- 
urally attributed to the food rather than to the rats and mice 
which are the real agencies. In this connection I should like to 
add a word of caution. There are on the market various rat 
viruses or preparations for exterminating rats and mice, which 
are composed of or contain bacilli of the paratyphoid group. 
These are dangerous. The bacilli in these viruses may contami- 
nate human food through the agency of flies or of rats them- 
selves. From their use rats and mice may become in increased 
numbers carriers of these bacilli and add to the danger of in- 
fection from this source. The use of bacterial rat viruses should 
be avoided. 


It has been alleged that the toxic products of some bacteria 
belonging to this group are heat-resistant and may cause pois- 
oning even after the bacilli themselves have been killed. The 
epidemiological evidence is against this view, but the question 
needs investigation. The technical difficulties of experiments in 
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this field are considerable, but some work to test this possibility 
is in progress. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: I know that I express the thoughts 
of you all that we certainly owe a deep debt of gratitude to these 
two gentlemen who have addressed us this evening on these 
scientific subjects. 

We will now turn aside for a moment from these scientific 
questions to the question of distribution. The retailer is the last 
link between the producers and the consumer and I desire to 
introduce to you Mr. John A. Ulmer, of Toledo, past president of 
the National Association of Retail Grocers, who is taking the 
place of Mr. Phillip A. DePuyt, of Rochester, New York, who 
has found it impossible to be with us. 


THE RETAILER AND CANNED FOODS 
By John A. Ulmer, Toledo, Ohio. 
Past President National Association of Retail Grocers. 


AM representing another part of organized distribution, 
I and I believe we have a large part to play in the distribu- 
tion of your product. I know that the hour is late and 
several years ago, when conventions seemed to be a pasttime 
that I was indulging in quite extensively, I learned that it pays 
to be brief, and when our Worthy President found it impossible 
to be here this evening it was up to me to jot down a few things 
which I thought might be worth while. I have not any 42 or 43 
pages, only three pages, so that I know my remarks will be 
very short. 

Owing to the many demands made upon our worthy presi- 
dent, he found it impossible to be here this evening, but he in- 
formed me that he was exceedingly sorry not to be able to 
attend this convention, and asked me if I would substitute for 
him, and fully appreciating the pleasant relationship which ex- 
ists between the respective associations, I consented to take his 
place to bring to you the greeting and friendly felicitation of 
the President of the National Association of Retail Grocers. 

It is some time since I had the pleasure of attending one of 
your conventions, and I am indeed happy to be with you and to 
have an opportunity of renewing old friendships and acquaint- 
ances, a sort of re-union, as it were. 

Heretofore I never had the opportunity of visiting your ex- 
hibition, which is usually held in connection with your conven- 
tion, but this evening I had the pleasure of going over there, and 
it was certainly interesting and entertaining. 

There is one thing I would like to suggest, if it is feasible, 
that whenever you hold a convention in a city like Cincinnati or 
Cleveland or any other large city, that if you have not already 
done so you should invite the grocers and clerks to go through 
that exhibition and see the canning machinery and the products 
which you have on display,.and I think it would be well worth 
while. 

The retail grocer plavs a very important part in the dis- 
tribution of your product, he is the final point of contact be- 
tween your product and the consumer. There is a greater 
amount of canned food consumed every year, and this means 
increased sales by the retailer, and that retailer is interested 
because of the fact that the canned foods department is the 
most important and profitable department in the retail grocery 
business. He is willing and anxious to push canned foods, and 
the splendid work which has been done by the National Canners 
Association in the past has, in many instances, been able to 
overcome the prejudice which existed and in some instances still 
exists in the minds of some few people against canned foods. 
The fine work which has been done by your association in put- 
ting the canning industry on a higher plane and the splendid 
educational effort is very commendable, so that now we find 
canned foods in every well-regulated home. 


We are all familiar with the purpose of conventions such 
as this, and we appreciate very much the cordial invitations to 
representatives of kindred organizations and giving them space 
upon your program. We welcome the opportunity of setting the 
view point of the various trade factors which are essential to the 
suecess of an organization and we are pleased to state that we 
are heartilv in accord with the aims and objects of your asso- 
ciation. We as retail distributors of your product have no cause 
for complaint and no suggestions to offer at this time. We hope 
this pleasant relationship will continue and that you will con- 
tinue to improve your industry so that the question of swells 
and springers will be eliminated. 

We believe that the change of time of Canned Foods Week 
was a step in the right direction. It is customary for the 
housewife to stock her larder during the fall months of the 
year. She is not so inclined to buy during March on account 
of the great variety of fresh fruit and vegetables which are 
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beginning to appear on the markets in the early spring. It is 
much easier to persuade her to buy during the fall months, and 


I think those are the most logical months for the canned foods 
week campaign. 


The only recommendation which the retailer has to offer is 
that an effort be made towards closer relationship between the 
consumer, the wholesaler and the retailer in the success of this 
effort. In Toledo the canned foods week was only taken ad- 
vantage of by a few progressive dealers, whereas if others had 
interested themselves they could have made canned foods week 
a much greater success. If this association can induce the 
brokers, the wholesalers and the retailers in every town to get 
behind this proposition, it will make canned foods week a much 
greater success. 

It is not my intention to take up much of your time, as you 
have a very long and interesting program, and you have many 
questions of importance to the industry to solve at this conven- 
tion. My presence here is to state that we as retailers of your 
product are vitally interested in your convention and desire to 
further cement the friendly relations which exist between the 
National Canners Association and the Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion, and we hope that you gentlemen will continue to strive 
for pure, wholesome canned foods with more solids. less liquid 
and lower prices, which mean increased margins for the re- 
tailers. I thank you. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: I am sure we appreciate the work 
of the retailer, indeed the canners of this country ought to pay 
more attention than they have done in the past to the question 
of disribution. 

now desire to introduce to you a gentleman that I have 
come to admire very much while serving as president of this as- 
sociation, because he fights for the things that he believes are 
right, and every one who has had anything to do with me knows 
that I like to fight for the things which I believe are right. 
While in the past we have disagreed, those disagreements have 
resulted in real friendship, and I am glad to introduce to you 


Mr. J. M. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association. 


ADDRESS OF J. H. McLAURIN 
President American Wholesale Grocers Association. 


AM very sorry that your president has introduced me dur- 
I ing these days of peace as a fighter. I do not think I de- 

serve it. I have not come to you in any fighting humor. I 
was reminded a little bit when your president spoke of a soldier 
out at the front just about to enter the line of battle who re- 
ceived a letter from his wife, to which he replied something like 
this: “There is no use in your keeping on writing me those 
nagging letters because they don’t do any good. I am three 
thousand miles away from home and I want to fight this war 
in peace.” (Laughter). 

That is my attitude, Mr. President. I have not come to talk 
to you at this hour of midnight, being the tail end of the kite, 
for which I blame my friend, Frank Gorrell, but there is com- 
fort in knowing that no kite ever flew that did not have a 
tail, so I alm not entirely useless. 

We have had some differences in the past and I am not 
going to tell you that we still have not those differences. I am 
not half in love with the pro rata contract, as some men might 
think. I have in the past seen some very great—shall we 
call them irregularities—that is not what the men who dis- 
tribute your goods and write me letters about them call them. 
but there are ladies present and irregularity is a pretty good 
word. I attempted some days ago, some weeks ago, to write 
Mr. William Roach something about these pro rata contracts. 
He came back and told me that they were very nice agree- 
ments to have between the buyer and the seller, that he him- 
self thought they were all right. and when the famous Billy 
Roach thinks anything is all right, I am not going to get up 
before a body of canners and say it is not, because it would not 
be safe. The pro rata contract—and I am just going to refer 
to it in a very cordial, loving affectionate manner and then pass 
on—is serving, I think, a much better purpose than it did before 
we entered into with you some discussions and conferences which 
resulted in some corrections. I am impressed, althourzh I am 
not in a position to speak with anv degree of accuracy about the 
matter, that the pro rata contract is a better contract, a more 
satisfactory contract, and has given during the present season 
up to date greater satisfaction than perhaps in any previous 
year. I may be talking heresy to the minds of some wholesale 
erocers, but I think I can sav with confidence that the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association have had during this season less 
evidence of complaint. Whether it is because we have learned 
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our lessons and have confined ourselves to the principles of the 
National Canners Association or whether there be some other 
reason for it, I am confident that the complaining letters which 
have come over our desks in our office have been fewer and 
upen investigation—and let me say Mr. President, that your 
organization las been most generous and most prompt through 
your beloved Secretary, and his office has given very prompt 
and very thorough attention to matters that have been brought 
before your organization concerning the unsatisfactory feeling 
as to pro-ratir~ and what some buyers have believed to be pro- 
ratings that have been unreasonable. I say that those com- 
plaints have received attention and my impression this eve- 
ning is that most of the complaints that have come to our office 
have upon investigation developed into complaints against can- 
ners who were not holding membership in the National Canners 
Association, and I think that that fact encourages us to believe 
that as we go on that perhaps after all Mr. Roach is correct in 
the statement that with a more thorough try-out of the pro rata 
contract we are going to find conditions much improved. Let 
us hope so.. 

And if such is not the case, we are encouraged in the con- 
sciousness that we can come to you again and sit around the 
table and reason together and iron out our troubles. Here let 
me say that that is the finest inspiration that comes to me in as- 
sociation work the consciousness that men fundamentally are 
right, and I believe that there has never been a time in the 
history of trade life in this country when men were thinking 
more seriously of being right, of the importance of being right 
and were trying more nearly to live up and measure up to those 
splendid standards that American business has erected in this 
country today and by which men must stand or fall. It can 
be observed in your own organization. It is to be found in 
the organization of the gentleman who has just spoken to you, 
and among your wholesale distributors and food manufacturers. 
And may I go further and say that it seems to me that the at- 
mosphere of this country today is ladened and burdened as 
never before with men who are outstanding in their thought 
and in their belief that we must measure up and measure well 
up to those standards that are going to represent us as man of 
honor, men of righteousness and men of integrity. 


Se I say to you that I look forward, as the years shall come 
and go, to even closer and finer relations between you and your 
wholesale distributors. 


I must hasten on because it is not my purpose to prolong 
this meeting later in to the night than it has already gone, but I 
must say this word to you as to my impressions of the canned 
food business. I am not, of course, a student of your business— 
that goes without saying—but it is my impression that is, I 
realize the fact that you are paying more and more and more 
attention to the quality of your product, that the can when it is 
sold and passes over to the consumer is carrying with it as never 
before your guarantee as to its contents. I believe that the prog- 
ress of the canned foods business in this country up to date can 
be attributed more to that fact than anything else. It is not 
only in the men as we find the improved quality, in our men of 
business, but very naturally that status is being reflected in 
the things that we do, in the things that we make, in the things 
tha we pack, and I think I am safe in assuming that the canned 
foods business is today in its infancy as compared to what we 
may expect to find it in the years to come. You, by your ad- 
herence to finer and higher quality in your goods are commend- 
ing these products to the consumers of America, and I think that 
you will bear me out in the statement that that fact is shown 
by increased consumption of canned foods. I am told that your 
output today, that your sales have been prompt, and in many 
instances there are canners whose entire crop has been disposed 
of. I think that that is a somewhat unusual condition. Per- 
haps I do not know, but it does seem to me a somewhat unusual 
condition thus early in the season, and I am prepared to at- 
tribute it, more than anything else, to the fact that you are pack- 
ing a quality of goods that is commending itself to the people. 


I believe you are packing too many kinds of packages and 
too many sizes. I am not going to dwell on that, but I merely 
throw it out as a suggéstion. It is not new to you, others have 
called your attention to it, and your publications are discussing 
it in their columns, but let me say that the line of all mer- 
chandisins today is simplification. The work of the merchants 
and of all who are engaged in industry and commerce in this 
country is economy and simplification, which will bring about a 
greater degree of economy in the conduct of our business. We 
are adopting labor-saving machines in order to accomplish the 
desired results without the same degree of expenditure that has 
applied in the years gone by I feel satisfied that you will find 
that some seven or ten or fifteen or twenty shapes of cans and 
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sizes of packages are not going to hold their popularity in this 
country. This applies to all lines of goods, cereals, glassware 
and all other kinds. We are stocking too many packages on the 
floor. I am sure in this regard you will find that there is going 
to be less of a spread between the producer and the consumer, 
a subject which Mr. Hoover is so fond of discussing, and I think 
with propriety. There is no doubt that that spread is too great. 
We can stand and discuss that for hours, we can talk about the 
dissatisfaction it has created in the minds of the American 
consumer today because of his knowledge of the cost of the 
article when it is produced and the cost when it finally reaches 
the consumer’s hands. If you and I are going to hold up our in- 
dustry, to preserve our industry and to build it along construc- 
tive lines, we have to think of and reason out these matters, and 
I sincerely trust that the Canners Association will continue to 


give to that matter the thought and serious consideration which 
it so well deserves. 


I want to again thank you for this opportunity of coming 
here and bringing to you the greetings from one body of your 
distributors. We realize your importance to the trade. We 
realize that we can not plant and produce the article for the 
market and pack ‘the goods. There must be those who can do 
that. That is not our function, and were it not for you we 
would be out of business, and were it not for you I doubt if we 
have any goods that we could make a profit on, because I am 
told that on almost every other line of goods the people I rep- 
resent, the wholesale grocers, are strong on giving away trade 
discount. I heard of a wholesale grocer in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
who was recently elected mayor of the city of Knoxville, and so 
accustomed was he probably if he followed the line of most of 
the wholesale grocers in giving away ten per cent on his goods, 
that no sooner was he elected mayor when he gave notice to 
the taxpayers that he would reduce their taxes ten per cent. It 
isa habit that is growing on us, and we are not conscious of it, 
and it seems pretty difficult today for your distributors to en- 
gage in any line of undertaking without feeling that one of the 
first things they must do is to figure how to give away this 
ten per cent. 

That is not a matter that concerns you very deeply. It is 
not a matter that I will discuss at length with you, but I just 
call your attention to it in order that you may know we have 
our problem. There is a great complexity running through this 
great question of merchandising. You may ask us what will 
become of the independent retail grocer, and I want to say to 
you as he stands today about 85 per cent in the representation 
of the retail distribution in the United States that I do not 
think we need to let the chain store and the buying agency and 
the cash and carry and the balance of them worry us very 
much. I think that the way we should deal with all of these 
side issues, these new plans and new systems, is to realize that 
they are natural evolutions out of conditions that naturally must 
change as the world goes around. We can not expect the world 
to stand still. Men are thinking and men are seeking to find 
out new inventions, and it would be very unreasonable if it 
were not true that in the distribution of foods there were men 
seeking to find some short-cut to the consumer, some way in 
which they might circumvent others and find some more de- 
sirable and economical way of distribution. So don’t get the 
idea that the wholesale grocers are worrying themselves about 
the chain stores and the Piggly-Wiggly. The Piggy-Wiggly 
and the well-appointed, well-conducted retail grocery stores have 
done more, in my judgment, to bring the independent retail gro- 
cer to a realization of what was needed if he was going to stay 
in business than any other factor that I know of. We may 
say what we please about the chain stores and the Piggly- 
Wiggly and stores of that kind, but I want to tell you that in 
point of cleanliness and knowing how to conduct a store that a 
woman is willing to walk into, they have set the pace and they 
are teaching us the lesson of the responsibility that rests upon 
us and that responsibility that rests upon my crowd today is of 
encouraging the retail grocer to measure up in the conduct of his 
business—I am not talking about the class of retail grocers that 
are represented by this gentleman who has just spoken to you, 
that is, the high-class retail grocer, but I am speaking of the 
rank and file, the 400,000 independent retail grocers spread all 
over this entire nation wherever you go, those are the people 
who are going to be brought to realize that they have to con- 
duct their business along different lines than they have been 
conducting them before, that they have to know their goods, 
know their costs, how to stock and display their wares, how to 
sell them and how to make their appeal to the customer and 
when we meet our responsibility and teach them how to do that 
and assist them in doing it and associate ourseves with them in 
that close, personal way that is necessary, we will answer the 
question and will solve what so many seem to think is a prob- 
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lem, what is going to become of the independent retail grocer. 
I say that he is going to become a better merchant and serve 
the American consumer better than he has ever done before, new 
systems of selling are going to increase and we are going to have 
try-outs; some of them will succeed and some of them will not, 
but this great country of yours and mine will be able to absorb 
those experiments, and they will go on, some of them to suc- 
cess and others to failure that naturally awaits inefficiency and 
that which is not economic. 

I thank you, Mr. President, for this opportunity afforded 
me of coming before you, and I may say this to you as I take 
my seat. At an executive meeting of our organization held in 
the city today, the city of Washington, D. C., was selected as 
the next convention city. We shall meet there during the week 
of May 24th, and I want to extend to you a most cordial invita- 
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tion to come there and mingle with your distibutors and those 
men with whom you are dealing. You have an unusual number 
of wholesale grocers in your midst today and we are glad to 
come here and mingle with you and take part in your work. 
You will make the greatest progress in your work, and we in 
ours, when we learn that we are indispensable to each other, 
and let us at these meetings encourage one another and know 
one another, and realize that we want to play the game fair 
and the more we realize that and the closer we come together 
the easier we are going to find it and the more profitable will 
be the conduct of our business. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: That concludes the program for 
this evening, and the meeting now stands adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 10.55 P. M., the meeting adjourned.) 


Main Ball Room, Hotel Gibson 


Tuesday, January 27, 1925—9:30 A. M. 


Mr. E. O. Grosvenor, of Indiana, Chairman. 


MR. GROSVENOR: It is with keen regret that we have to 
note the absence of the regularly elected Chairman of this Sec- 
tion, Mr. Wade L. Street. You probably all know that he is 
in Europe seeking better health, and from there he sends us 
his greeting. 

The Tomato Products Section was organized at the West- 
ern Canners Meeting in Chicago last spring. Previous to that 
the National Canners Association had, as you know, a regular 
Tomato Section, one of the earliest sections organized under 
that plan. The N. C. A. saw fit to blend those two sections 
and create a new section, and its management is asking us to- 
day to name that new section. I therefore ask you gentlemen 
to have in mind the proposal of a new name for the combined 
sections, and after the close of the talk we will take up that 
question and give this section a name. 


MR. GROSVENOR: Is Mr. Reicheldorfer, of Ohio, here? 
MR. REICHELDORFER: Yes, sir. 
MR. GROSVENOR: Please come to the rostrum. 


MR. GROSVENOR: Is Mr. W. H. Ritter, of Philadelphia, 
in the room? 


A MEMBER: Mr. Ritter is the regular secretary of the 
Section and will be in shortly. 


MR. GROSVENOR: It devolves upon your chairman to 
first appoint a nominating committee. 

We will. Mr. Silver, of Maryland; Dr. R. C. Mayhall, of 
Indiana, and Mr. Kennedy, of California. 


MR. GROSVENOR: We all know Mr. McCartney and we 
all know his capabilities. Unfortunately, because of his duties 
in another Section, he cannot be here personally to present his 
papers or thoughts. In his place Mr. Reicheldorfer will read 
his paper. 


MR. REICHELDORFER: Mr. McCartney, as Mr. Grosve- 
nor said, is chairman of the Baked Beans Section, which meets 
at this time, and he has asked me to read the paper which he 
has prepared and expected to read himself. This is Mr. Mc- 
Cartney’s paper: 


BETTER QUALITY IN CANNED TOMATOES 


By Harry McCartney, 
Chillicothe, O. 


HIS subject is one about which a book might be written, 

I and then not have said the last word. That the best qual- 

ity in canned tomatoes, as in all canned foods, is the thing 

that the packer should have, can be stated, I believe without 
fear of contradiction. 

In determining how best to improve the quality of canned 
tomatoes, I think it might be better to divide the subject into 
six divisions, viz: Seed, plants, soil and fertilization, cultiva- 
tion, receiving or buying, canning. Failure to properly lo-k 
after any one of these above items will tend to detract from 
the quality of the canned article. 


Seed—Too much thought cannot be given to the selection 
of the proper kind and variety of seed. Different localities 
should grow different varieties of tomatoes, but it is extremely 
important that the seed itself be secured from tomatoes that 
were true to type, productive and free from disease. Tomato 
seed can be purchased at varying prices, but the cheapest seed 
per pound is not always the cheapest in the long run. Numer- 
ous diseases of tomatoes are carried in the seed, and it is ex- 
tremely important that so far as possible the canner know thor- 
oughly the source of his seed supply 

Plants—Growing of plants in this business is an item that 
perhaps needs more attention and thought than any other di- 
vision. No matter how fine the seed stock may be, if through 
neglect only a small, sickly plant is produced and set in the 
field, the results will be extremely disappointing. 

Different localities observe different methods in growing 
plants, but for the Central States undoubtedly it is the best 
practice to sow the seed in hothouses and transplant either into 
flats or dirt bands, or in rows in cold frames. In sowing seed 
in hothouses the soil should first be thoroughlv sterilized, and 
the beds heated long enough before the sowing of the seed to 
permit the weed seeds to sprout, so that the beds will be free 
from weeds. The time of seeding will vary. owing to the aver- 
age temperature of a particular locality, but they should be 
sown so as to be ready for transplanting as early in the season 
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as the weather will permit. The cold frames, of course, should 
be provided with boards or canvass covers for protection 
against the weather, and in some cases cold frames are also ar- 
ranged for artificial heating. These plants should be trans- 
planted when they are about two to two and a half inches high, 
and should be set down in the cold frame to the first leaves, so 
as to give a good root growth. The seed bed in the cold frames 
should have been previously prepared, and free from lumrs and 
soft and mellow. 

The plants should be sprayed or dusted with some good 
insecticide anl germicide preparation two or three times before 
they are ready for transplanting in the fields. In certain sec- 
tions it would no doubt pay to spray after they are set in the 
field. Several commercial preparations for this purpose are 
on the market. 

It is very rare that a killing frost occurs south of a line 
drawn through the central parts of Indiana and Ohio after the 
15th of May, and by this method of plant growing the packer 
should have good, strong, healthy plants, ready to go into the 
field by the 15th or 20th of May. 

Early setting of plants will not only mean that the early 
crop will be harvested and canned, but it has been found that 
the use of early plants will tend to prevent excessive damage 
from tomato leaf spot or septoria. Tomato leaf spot does not 
produce spores at a wide range of temperatures. It requires 
a month with a temperature of 59 degrees to produce spores. 
It does not usually appear in plants in the field in Middle At- 
lantic or Western States before the middle or latter part of 
June, and the early set plants would thereby attain quite an ad- 
vance growth before the appearance of this disease, and would 
be able to withstand it much better than later set plants. I 
recommend study of U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1288, by F. J. Pritchard and W. S. Porte, on the subject of 
Tomato Leaf Spot. This diseasé caused a very large loss in 
some sections in 1924. 


Soil and Fertilization—The soil selected for tomatoes is a 
subject to which none of us give the proper consideration. Most 
of us, I imagine, contract our tomatoes with our growers, and 
in only a few instances do we find out the type of soil that the 
farmer expects to use for our crop. This is not as unsafe as 
it might sound, because as a matter of fact most of the soil in 
tomato growing sections of the United States is fairly well 
adapted for tomatoes, providing the proper amount of manure 
or commercial fertilizer is added. This, however, is seldom 
done. It is my impression, although I may be wrong, that it is 
not always best to select the blackest looking soil as a good seed 
bed for tomatoes, as too often this ground is very deficient in 
potash and tends to give a heavy growth of vines, and not 
enough fruit. Tomatoes are a very heavy consumer of notash, 
and as a rule the higher and the lighter soils in this section, 
at least, have an abundance of potash, which, however, is not 
always available, owing to improper methods of cultivation. 
It might be interesting to know that as compared with fifty 
kushels of field corn a ten ton crop of tomatoes requires only 80 
per cent as much nitrogen, 70 per cent as much phosphoric acid, 
but about five and one half times as much potash. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that these facts be made known to vour 
grower, and if possible your field man should help him select 
the particular piece of ground upon which to plant his con- 
tracted acreage of tomatoes. 

I doubt if there is any canning crop that will respond or 
pay so well for the proper application of commercial fertilizers. 
All of us canners believe that commercial fertilizers will pay, 
but although experiment stations have been telling us about 
this for years, and have been showing us the results that were 
obtained, we are rather slow in urging the use of as much fer- 
tilizer per acre as has been demonstrated can be used profitably. 
Proper fertilization not only increases the yield per acre, but 
the quality of fruit delivered to you will be very materially im- 
proved. It requires nitrogen to give the vine growth, phos- 
phiroe acid to produce the fruit, and potash to increase the size 
and to ripen the tomatoes. Where these plant foods are used 
in the proper proportions, the result will be a good crop of good 
sized, well ripened tomatoes. 

Cultivation—The matter of cultivation also has a very im- 
portant bearing upon the quality of tomatoes which you are 
going to receive. In this instance, also, experiment stations 
have been preaching to us for a matter of years that tomatoes 
should be cultivated more often than other crops, and yet most 
of us permit our growers to go ahead and do about as they 
please in the matter, with the result that the quality of toma- 
a is lowered and the quantity is also nothing like it ought 
to be. 

Receiving and Buying — Canners are themselves more to 
blame than anyone else for the quality of tomatoes that they 
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have been receiving. I am going to tell you just how we buy 
tomatoes for our plants. We realize that it is indeed unusual 
when all tomatoes will grade Fancy. We also know that no 
two growers will handle their crop exactly alike, and the results 
obtained are not alike in any two cases. All of us have on our 
list growers who deliver practically all first class tomatoes, 
year in and year out, and we also have growers with whom 
we have considerable trouble because of the poor quality which 
they deliver. It is not right to pay the grower who grows poor 
qua:ity the same price per ton as you pay to the grower who 
delivers you first class stuff, and we have therefore adorted 
what we call a graded contract. That is, we pay a fancy price 
for fancy tomatoes, and a standard price for standard tomatoes. 
Fancy tomatoes according to our terms are tomatoes not less 
than two inches in diameter, well ripened and sufficiently sound 
to bear scalding and peeling without unreasonable waste. They 
must be free from sunburn, green or other imperfections. Stand- 
ard tomatoes are those that may be affected with under-ripening, 
paleness of color, sunburn, cracks or other imperfections, but 
not to such an exten that the tomatoes cannot be trimmed or 
used for canning. We have been using this contract for a num- 
ber of years, and while it takes sometime to educate your grow- 
ers, we find that after having educated them they would rather 
deliver tomatoes under this contract than under the old con- 
tract, and we find further that it does tend to improve very 
materially the quality of tomatoes that we receive. 

Canning—Assuming, therefore, that these items are looked 
after, we then come to the final question of how best to produce 
better quality—that of canning or handling in the plant. In the 
factory the quality may be ruined by poor work in any of the 
following divisions: washing, sorting, scalding, peeling, fill- 
ing, processing and stirring. 

1 believe, however, that most everyone has an adequate. 
washing system, as it is manifestly impossible to obtain quality 
without a proper washing of the product. We pride ourselves 
that all canned foods are as clean as any food, so it is essential 
that tomatoes be first given a thorough washing, and I believe 
that the approved method is that they are first placed into a 
soaking tank, taken from there under a heavy spray of water, 
and then on to a sorting belt, where all bad tomatoes are sorted 
out. At most plants the tomatoes are carried by the same sort- 
ing belt into the scalding box, where they are thoroughly scalded 
by steam, and then again subjected to spray or cold water. They 
are then taken to the peeling tables, where again poor work 
means poor quality in the can. There is no place in the plant 
where proper supervision will be so well repaid as in the peeling 
department. The great trouble with most peeling rooms is 
that tomatoes are not properly cored, and the top of the tomato 
is cut off, and the seed cells cut open, and the tomato becomes 
pieces of tomato instead of a whole tomato. I recommend that 
the peelers be given buckets bearing a number corresponding 
to the peeler’s number on the time book, and that all tomatoes 
after peeling be dumped upon a sorting table, where they will 
be inspected, and any poor peeling can be traced back to the 
individual peeler. With proper supervision in the peeling 
room, and proper inspection on the sorting table, the right kind 
cf work can be secured. After the tomatoes are peeled and 
dumped into the inspection table, they should again be inspected 
and sorted, and any tomatoes that should not go in the cans 
should be removed at the time. By this method you can also 
make your pack uniform, and can pack more than one grade of 
tomatoes, which is decidedly beneficial to the canner. Unless 
this sorting is done your pack will be irregular from hour to 
hour, as different farmer’s loads of tomatoes are being run 
through. Filling may be done either by hand or by machines, 
as the individual packer’s preference may dictate, but the can 
when filled should be full of solid fruit, and not contain half 
tomatoes and half juice. The consumer is entitled to purchase 
a full can of tomatoes. She is entitled to have all the tomatoes 
in the can thoroughly peeled,and absolutely free from rot or 
other imperfections, and I submit that there is nothing so in- 
tricate in the canning of tomatoes that it renders this even dif- 
ficult to do. 


After filling, of course, comes the usual method of exhaust- 
ing, processing and storing. By a thorough exhaust the con- 
sumer will be safeguarded against springers, and I think this 
practice is followed by most canners. Any process should be 
one that will keep the product, and yet not heavy enough to 
break up the tomatoes into small particles. The processes 


suggested by the National Canners Association should be fol- 
lowed in this product, as well as others. 

About the only thing that needs to be said about storing 
is that they should be stored in the warehouse a sufficient length 
of time before shipping, so that can leaks or possible swells will 
be developed, so that the buyer will not have this trouble with 
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which to contend. They should, of course, be stored so as to 
obtain a free circulation of air around the can to avoid stack 
burning. 

Aside from this, if each of us as packers will pack only the 
kind of goods that we would like to have served on our tables, 
and which we wil] be able to do if we will give it the attention 
we should, we will, in my opinion, be unable to supr'~ the de- 
ee «tage follow for canned tomatoes, and for canned foods 
of all kinds. 


MR. GROSVENOR: We must accept this naper as a dis- 
tinct contribution to our tomato literature, such as we might 
expect from Mr. McCartney. The trend along the lines of the 
tomato industry is today largely research, and research of a 
scientific nature. In the well-developed tomato zones of the 
United States there are at least three such zones where scien- 
tific research is now being conducted for the better progression 
of the canned tomato industry; but, unfortunately, those three 
zones are working as individuals, and the work is not co-ordi- 
nated. I am happy to be able to say to you gentlemen that the 
N. C. A. is about to attempt the co-ordination of that work, and 
that we may expect a little more efficient handling of it than 
has been the case in the past. You all know Professor Wood- 
bury and his work in the raw products made for the N. C. A. 
Please note that Indiana gave Professor Woodbury to the work, 
and he will read, or address us, on the subject this morning, tell- 
ing us perhaps, I hope, something of the lines upon which this 
research work will be conducted. Let me present Mr. C. G. 
Woodbury. 

MR. WOODBURY: I don’t know whether it was in the 
spirit of confession of past sins or what that led our chairman 
to say that Indiana gave or released or got rid of Mr. Woodbury 
on behalf of the N. C. A. Perhaps he thought that confession 
was good for the soul, and that murder will out sooner or later, 
and that he might as well admit it in the face off this gathering; 
so I can’t conceal it, of course. Our chairman is responsible 
for getting me into trouble a second time in connection with a 
topic which he has assigned for discussion. When that topic 
was suggested sometime ago the relation of varieties in quality 
in canned tomatoes and varieties in pulp making, I tried to get 
out of it and pass the buck.. I knew that that was one of the 
many things about which I knew little or nothing. However, 
your chairman is a persistent individual, and under his persua- 
sion I agreed to do this: to go as far as I could in assembling 
what information might be available in collecting the experi- 
ences of people who might know something about the subject, 
and I said if he thought it would he worth while to get those 
experiences together and analyze them and present them here 
for what they were worth, I would be glad to do it. And that 
is what has been done. 


VARIETIES OF TOMATOES FOR CANNING AND FOR PULP 
By C. G. Woodbury. 


Director, Bureau of Raw Products Research, National Canners 
Association. 


NY attempt to discuss tomato varieties is almost certain to 
A raise more questions than it can answer. The material 

here presented has been obtained chiefly from the experi- 
ence and observations of canners and pulp manufacturers, sup- 
plemented by such field observations and studies as the writer 
has been able to make in some of the tomato growing regions. 
California conditions are so different from those in the Middle 
West and East with respect to soil, climate, varieties and varie- 
tal characteristics that they would require separate discussion. 
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The following observations, therefore, do not include the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

No claim is made for originality in the material here nre- 
sented. It will be of value only as it may stimulate discussion 
and perhaps show the desirability of a more critical study of the 
factors affecting tomato quality than has heretofore been made. 

Some Specifications for the Ideal Tomato—There seems to 
be a fairly general agreement that the specifications for an ideal 
tomato for canning whole will be almost identical with the spec- 
ifications for an ideal tomato for pulp making. High yield in 
the field, good color, evenness of ripening, freedom from stem 
cracking, absence of scar at blossom end, smoothness, good size 
and solidity or meatiness, are characters generally desired in 
a tomato for canning whole. The expression for meatiness 
varies, some canners emphasizing thick walls, others small seed 
cavities, irregularly distributed rather than few large seed cav- 
ities, but the same idea seems to be in mind in all these ex- 
pressions. With respect to a tomato for pulp less emphasis is 
laid on smoothness, size, and solidity, and more on color and 
freedom from dense core structure and white core fibers. The 
“solid,” good sized, smooth, evenly red tomato, without scar at 
blossom end and free from white core fibers, is held as ideal for 
pulp as well as canning by most of those who have expressed 
their opinions to the writer. 

he only point at which there may be a conflict is with ref- 
erence to core. It may be that a tomato of large enough size 
to be most desirable for canning whole must have, if it is to 
hold its shape and stand up well in the can, a denser core struc- 
ture than is desirable in a tomato for pulping. 

_Do Variety Names Mean Anything?—Now what varieties 
exhibit the desirable qualities in highest perfection and what 
varieties are most notably deficient in the qualities desired for 
canning whole or for making pulp? Right here we must em- 
phasize that varietal names as used in the trade today stand 
for very little in the way of definite and fixed characteristics. 
The 800-odd variety names listed by seedsmen possibly cover at 
the most not over forty distinct kinds which could be separated 
and recognized when grown side by side on the trial grounds. 
We can speak of Stone or Greater Baltimore type, of John 
Baer or Chalk’s Jewel type, but we are, when we get to arguine 
about the relative merits of John Baer, Chalk’s Jewel or Bonny 
Best, really talking about difference in strains. I would almost 
go so far as to say that within the type of smooth, red tomato 
we have an early, mid-season and late type or variety with many 
strains which vary in certain particulars, due to conscious or 
unconscious selection of parent types, and that for these three 
types, early, medium and late, we have some four or five hun- 
dred names. So much for the value of variety names. 

Local Adaptation and Careful Seed Selection Determine 
Values of Varieties—As to the relative value of the different 
varieties or so-called varieties ordinarily used by canners, ex- 
perience suggests that there are two considerations which prob- 
ably outweigh all others. These are first the adaptation of the 
strain, often an exceedingly local adaptation, to the particular 
soil and climatic environment in which it is to be grown; and, 
second, the care and skill in selection of parent stock which has 
been exercised for years back to develop the characters desired. 
Evenness of ripening, heavy tonnage, good color, interior physi- 
cal structure, freedom from stem crack and blossom and scar, 
all are characters which can be modified through seed selec- 
tion. Therefore, we are inclined to feel that within the gen- 
eral range of varieties used in the Middle West and East the 
success or failure of any one of them depends on its adaptation 
to the locality and on its being a carefully selected strain within 
the type and within the season of maturity desired. 
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New York and Michigan will require a type which matures 
earlier than is required in Maryland or Missouri. Indiana has 
practically standardized on a mid-to-late-season type of variety. 
Any strain is an experiment in a new locality, no matter how 
well it has done in some other locality. When a strain is found 
which meets the requirements of your own soil and season, see 
that it is saved, for you may not get just the same sort of in- 
herited characters the next year under the same name. At the 
same time, canners should be fostering more definite effort in 
each locality where the acreage is important to improve the 
best strains available today, and to test and compare the best 
strains of each locality with others to insure better strains for 
the future. Such work may be arranged for in several different 
ways which we shall be glad to discuss with those who may be 
interested. 

Relation of Chemical Composition to Quality—What Is It? — 
We have mentioned the characters which canners and pulp man- 
ufacturers consider as elements of value in tomato varieties. 
These have included external characters and internal physical 
structure. What of those less tangible qualities which may be 
associated with the qualities mentioned or which may be inde- 
pendent of them, and which may be of primary importance. 
Here are two varieties of the same general type and season of 
maturity. What about differences in yield of pulp of requir-d 
specific gravity from equal volumes of cyclone juice of the two 
strains, Are these differences due to inherent differences in 
the strains of tomatoes, or are they affected by soil, fertilizer 
and rainfall? Can the yield be increased by selection of parent 
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types? If so, does a high yielding strain have external or in- 
ternal physical characters by which it can be identified by the 
plant breeder, or is it necessary to make pulp determinations 
to detect these differences? What are the relations of variety or 
strain to chemical composition, proportion of soluble and in- 
soluble solids, ete.? Is chemical composition determined by 
the season’s temperature, rainfall and sunshine, by the soil, and 
by the maturity of the tomato, or does the chemical composition, 
the proportions of sugars, acids, insoluble solids, etc., with as- 
sociated flavor and color, depend partly on inherent qualities 
of the strain? There is considerable evidence that color, with- 
in the range of varieties in general use, depends almost wholly 
on maturity. If the tomato, from the standpoint of season of 
maturity, is adapted to the region, and if such care has been 
given the strain as to make it reasonably smooth and uniform, 
if further it is harvested at the right stage of maturit- will it 
not then have the chemical composition to insure high pulp 
yield, flavor and color? 


Plant Disease in Relation to Composition and Quality of 
Tomatoes—In this region of speculation on the important but 
less tangible elements of tomato quality each question raises 
another. The last one brings up the question of plant disease. 
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Normal maturity from healthy plants is probably essential to 
development of high solids, high sugar and the thick walled 
internal structure and perhaps high internal color. Septoria 


leaf spot or blight is exceedingly widespread in humid tomato 


growing regions. Any comparison of varieties or strains which 
ignores the effect partial defoliation from plant disease may 
have on quality, color and pulp yield, is apt to be misleading. 
We have not varieties immune to leaf diseases. There are in- 
dications, however, of differences in susceptibility. Generally 
septoria is more prevalent in the southern ranges of the to- 
mato canning and pulp territory than in the North. This may 
account for many of the opinions of canners in different sec- 
tions as to the merits and demerits of certain varieties. A 
great degree of protection from septoria can be obtained 
through the proper methods of growing and handling plants. 

What Affects Consistency or Body?—The question of con- 
sistency of finished pulp in relation to specific gravity is an- 
other question easy to ask and hard to answer. To what de- 
gree is difference in body of two lots of pulp of the same spe- 
cific gravity due to method of manufacture, and how much, if 
any, of this difference is due to qualities of the raw stock. If 
the quality of the raw stock does affect body, or consistency, 
or viscocity, then is it just a question of differences in maturity 
of raw stock or are there strain differences? If there are strain 
differences aside from maturity, are they inherent or do they 
depend on soil, rainfall and temperature factors? 

There is some apparently well grounded opinion that body 
or consistency is affected by maturity. Experience of some 
canners suggests that pulp made from early pickings and that 
from the late pickings will have heavier body and relatively 
lower specific gravity than pulp made from tomatoes harvested 
during mid-season. Pulp from harvest at the height of season 
is believed by such manufacturers to have better color, higher 
specific gravity and relatively thinner body or consistency. In 
other words, body and specific gravity are in a measure inde- 
pendent qualities of tomato pulp. 

Other pulp manufacturers, on the other hand, are con- 
vinced that body or viscosity depends more on method of man- 
ufacture than on other conditions. There is evidence which 
suggests that the use of the steam breaker and high tempera- 
tures produces a pulp of heavier body, though not necessarily 
higher specific gravity, and perhaps of slightly poorer color, 
than is produced when the cold method is used. The degree to 
which season, maturity and variety affect either body or spe- 
cific gravity of pulp made by either process is one on which 
consistent evidence is lacking. 

So far I have carefully refrained from mentioning pectin. 
I should prefer not to mention it now. The chemical evidence 
available seems to indicate that pectin-like substances are pres- 
ent in tomatoes in such small amounts that differences in the 
amounts of these substances in different varieties, if they ex- 
ist, can hardly be measured. Difference in body are reported, 
however, in pulp made by the same process from tomatoes 
grown in different regions. What is the answer? 

Summary—tThe attempt to analyze and collate experiences 
and opinions of canners and pulp manufacturers with respect 
to varieties of tomatoes suggests the following considerations: 

Variety names may not mean any differences in tomatoes 
called by those names. The ratio of names to actual and con- 
sistently different varieties is probably not far from 50 to 1. 

Strain differences within the type or group are as great 
and often greater than differences between so-called varieties. 

Adaptation to the local conditions is a primary element of 
value in any variety used by the industry. Assurance of such 
adaptation can be obtained only by carefully supervised local 
experiments. 

Selection of parent stock skillfully carried on with a defi- 
nite ideal in mind will modify most of the visible physical char- 
acters of the: tomato. 

Plant disease probably plays a more important part in al- 
tering chemical composition than is generally suspected, and 
may be of much greater importance from the standpoint of 
quality than we now know. 

The interrelations of variety, soil, season, maturitv and 
flavor, pulp yield, specific gravity and consistency are questions 
of fundamental importance upon which definite facts are sen- 
erally lacking. 

Need for Research Indicated—Careful research in which 
the agricultural scientist, the canner and the canning technolo- 
gist were working together would, without doubt, go far toward 
providing a basis for the improvement of tomato varieties at 
once more scientific and more practical than any we now have. 

MR. GROSVENOR—Is Dr. R. C. Mayhall, of Indiana, in 
the room? 

MR. GROSVENOR: We must all agree that Professor 
Woodbury’s paper points a way through which much may be 
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expected. Don’t you think that the tomato manufacturers 
should support this movement? How can we hope to co-ordi- 
nate the different sections of the country on this point without 
membership in the N. C. A.? By the way, it was reported yes- 
terday that forty voluntary applications for membership in the 
N. C. A. were-received. If there are any of us not in this 
movement, who are packers of tomatoes, it seems to me Profes- 
sor Woodbury’s paper indicates clearly our duties as well as 
cur advantage. We are now about to offer you an unexvected 
treat. Mr. R. Hollingshead, of the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce, at Washington, has come here with 
samples and will talk to us on that subject. 

MR. HOLLINGSHEAD: For some time I have been inter- 

ested in watching the exports and the imports of our canned 
food products, and with this in mind I was impressed recently 
with the rapid changes which have taken place in the importa- 
tion of canned tomatoes, and the last figures I have in mind 
cover 1923, in which we imported approximately three and a 
half times as much canned tomatoes as we exported. It is 
rather interesting to note that we are importing so much fhore 
canned tomatoes than we are exporting. I found, as a matter 
of fact, that practically all of the canned tomatoes were 
of Italian origin. This is due to the fact that the trade is of 
recent origin. Years ago and for a number of years there 
were odds and ends of small lots coming into the country 
which were offered for sale in the small Italian stores in the 
Italian sections of the large cities of the country. Under the 
recent development these tomatoes are coming in and are being 
sold not only in the Italian stores, but in the general stores all 
the way through the country. Part of them are sold under 
- ‘ani labels and part under the ordinary manufacturers’ 
abel. 
The reasons they are sold in this country are probably 
two. In the first place, price, and in the second place, color. 
The color, as I believe, made a particular appeal to people who 
are using them in, say, products like soup and other things of 
that sort, where high color is particularly desirable. I haven’t 
anything to say with regard to the varieties of the tomatoes 
used. Dr. Woodbury can talk that better than I have any 
hope of doing. I have collected from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Cincinnati some samples of these Italian canned 
tomatoes which are offered for sale in this country. Most, if 
not all of them, are of the Italian so-called Pomodora type, that 
is the plum or pear-shaped small red tomato. As far as I have 
found, there are no tomatoes of the type with which we are 
most familiar being offered for sale. These samples are cut 
open here on the platform, and are simply offered as an ex- 
hibit of what is being offered here in this country in competi- 
ticn with your products. I thank you. 

MR. GROSVENOR: At the close of the meeting an ovpor- 
tunity will be given you gentlemen to inspect these tomatoes, 
and Mr. Hollingshead has agreed to wait over and explain them 
and answer your questions. 

MR. GROSVENOR: Wherever we go in the tomato world 
we hear the story of a good product being necessary. Perhaps 
there is more emphasis being put on the question of plant 
raising today than at any time since the American industry 
was born. You will recall at least two talks on this subject 
by a man from Maryland who has made a mark for himself, 
his profession and the industry. I refer to Mr. Radebaugh. 
He comes this morning for the third time to report progress 
on that all-important subject, the raising of tomato plants. 
Mr. Albert D. Radebaugh. 

MR. RADEBAUGH: I am quite sure I don’t know how 
to express my appreciation for this opportunity to come be- 
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fore you again and talk on a subject in which I feel as much 
interest. When I consider the growth of this Association, I 
feel a little bit like the little boy who was crying quite hard 
one day, and one of his pals came along and asked: “What 
is the matter?” He said: “Well, my dog just died.” The boy 
said: “Crying like that about your dead dog! I didn’t cry 
last week when my grandmother died.” He said: “No, but 
you didn’t raise your grandmother from a pup.” 

That is how I feel towards tomato canning. I have been 
raised with it and I have been associated with it for a great 
many years, and I am going to do one thing this morning 
which I don’t think I have ever done before in my life, and 
that is, read my report. The reason is that I have a number 
of figures that I want to make sure of, and you know the say- 
ing is that figures won’t lie, but liars will figure. So I am 
going to read it and make sure I am going to get it straight. 


TOMATO WORK IN THE TRI-STATES 
Abstract of Address by Albert D. Radebaugh, 
County Agricultural Agent, Elkton, Md. 


HROUGH the co-operation of the Tri-State Packers’ 

Association, the Maryland Extension Service and grow- 

ers in Cecil county one Centralized Tomato Plant Bed 
was started in 1922 to demonstrate what could be accom- 
plished toward increasing yields and quality of canning house 
tomatoes. 

Sixty fields, totaling 225 acres, were included in the field 
demonstrations and reports were obtained from 50 of these. 
While the average tomato yield for the entire State was only 
3.5 tons per acre, and for Cecil county under ordinary cul- 
tural methods 4 tons, average yield for the demonstration 
fields was 8 tons. 

The furnishing of superior plants from centralized plant 
beds was instrumental in demonstrating better plant produc- 
tion and the necessity of “Planting Good Seed and Giving the 
Seed a Chance.” 

In the community where less than 25 per cent of the plants 
in the individual plant beds were sprayed for control of insect 
and disease injuring in 1922, one hundred per cent of the 
plants were dusted or sprayed in the plant beds in 1923. 

It should be remembered that the Community Plant Bed 
is a means to an end rather than an end in itself. The com- 
munity plant bed will be valuable as it helps the county agent 
and other extension workers teach the lesson of more efficient 
temato production all along the line, and will be less valuable 
as county agent or extension demonstrations if it tends simply 
to be carried on as a commercial undertaking) merely to pro- 
vide tomato plants. 

This phase of the work must be carried out by the local 
canners and growers co-operatively as they see the advantages 
of the project. 


In November, 1923, a meeting of Extension Workers in 
Maryland and Delaware was called at the suggestion of Mr. 
C. G. Woodbury, Director, Bureau Raw Products of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, to discuss the work accomplished 
during 1923 and to outline plans for 1924. 


As a result of this meeting a very definite policy was out- 
lined. This policy was submitted to the Tri-State Packers’ 
Association with a report of accomplishments for 1923. The 


Association readily saw the advantages of the work and ap- 
propriated $2,000 to be alloted to the Tri-States to continue 
the work during 1924, and start work that would aid the pro- 
duction of corn and peas as well as tomatoes. 
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Demonstration Plant Beds—After a publicity campaign in- 
volving a large number of mass-meetings of growers in twelve 


counties in Maryland, the three counties of Delaware and two . 


counties in New Jersey, machinery for carrying on the demon- 
stration plant beds was set in motion. . 

Forty-two plant beds in twelve counties in Maryland, six 
in three counties in Delaware and three in two counties in 
New Jersey were organized during the season. A few of these 
were complete failures. As a general rule the successful ven- 
tures were located on well-drained soils and very well vro- 
tected from cold winds by the topography of the land, by trees 
or by other means. The unusual number of heavy rains and 
the low temperature prevailing immediately following the 
planting of seed resulted in partial failures in several beds 
where success could reasonably have been expected in normal 
seasons. 

The beds as a rule were only of moderate size. While 
accurate figures of the number of plants produced in all these 
beds have not been secured, a safe estimate from our records 
would show that a total of about 15,000,000 plants were ob- 
tained from beds conducted under the supervision of the 
States’ Extension Service. 

Field Resulis—The general growing conditions during the 
season of 1924 were very unfavorable for the production of 
heavy yields of tomatoes. As a consequence the average 
yield per acre for Maryland was only 3.3 tons, Delaware 3.0 
tons, New Jersey 5.0 tons per acre. 

It is very significant that under the unfavorable condi- 
tions existing, results secured from fields where plants from 
demonstration plant beds were used show substantial in- 
creases above the general average yields, as illustrations. 

There is considerable interest in Somerset county in the 
midseason varieties, such as Bonny Best, John Baer, etc. These 
varieties did not do as well this year as usual. The “Match- 
um” variety, originated at State College, Pennsylvania, showed 
up very well with an average yield of six tons, as comnared 
with four tons from other midseason varieties. 

The County Agent of Dorchester county was sent to 
Charleston, S. C., with one hundred pounds of home-grown 
tomato seed, where arrangements were made to grow two 
million tomato plants according to directions given in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Extension Service Bulletin, “More Toma- 
tces From Fewer Acres.” 

Out of three million plants received from the South, it is 
estimated that about 50 per cent stood. ) 

Demonstration fields in Talbot county set with ~lants 
from three demonstration beds yielded seven, eight and one 
fourth to from four to five tons, respectively. 

In Queen Anne’s county growers around one demonstra- 
tion bed secured yields varying from five and one-half to eleven 
tons per acre. 

In Cecil county four beds were successful and some splen- 
did yields of from seven to ten tons were secured, against a 
county average of 3.8 tons. A competitive test of some twenty- 
three strains and variety selections was made by the speaker 
in co-operation with one grower. These tests were inspected 
by members of the Agriculture Committee of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association. At the same visit the committee, in 
company with Dr. Symons, Director of Extension, and the 
speaker, inspected some tomato fields where selected plants 
were used. The importance of saving a large quantity of seed 
from such high yielding fields each year was impressed upon 
the Committee. 

Saving Seed—As we progress in this work, it is more and 
more apparent that greater emphasis must be placed upon 
providing a proper source of goud selected seed. This involves 
seed not only from good yielding strains, but strains and vari- 
eties that are best suitable for canning needs and manufac- 
turing tomato products. 

As a result of this work a great impetus has been given 
to home saving of seed. In Harford county alone Mr. B 
Derrick reports over 700 pounds of seed now saved by grow- 
ers and canners in different communities. Other counties re- 
port having made big strides in saving seed by the growers. 

The speaker was able to save 60 pounds of seed from a 
strain that has a history of 15 years back of it. 4 

Due ‘to conditions surrounding the packing of tomatoes 
this summer, we were not able to buy tomatoes from selected 
fields for seed-saving purposes. 

It is felt that too much attention can not be given to pro- 
viding adequately for seed production and particularly ar- 
ranging for saving those strains and varieties that are adapt- 
able to our conditions. 


Tomato Conference—On November 3rd a very important 


conference of county agents and specialists interested in the 
development of the tomato industry was held in Baltimore. 
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Reports of progress in the counties were presented and gen- 
eral discussion of results followed. The consensus of opinion 
was that the tomato improvement project was very worth- 
while, and that the concentrated attacks made upon the prob- 
Jems involved were bringing definite results. 

Maryland Tomato Program for 1925—Plans for enlarging 
the scope of the tomato improvement work in 1925 were form- 
ulated by a committee appointed by Director Symons of the 
Maryland Extension Service, following a conference at Bal- 
timore in November. The recommendation of this committee, 
acting under the chairmanship of Mr. Woodbury of the Raw 
Products Bureau of the National Canners Association, will be 
gladly furnished any who may be interested in the details of 
the Maryland plan and the work proposed for 1925. 

The committee suggestions include the continuation of the 
centralized community plant bed projects by county agents in 
the tomato-growing counties; that special effort be directed 
toward the developing of local sources of improved seed strains; 
that strain and variety tests be carried on in each important 
tomato-growing region of the State. and that these tests be 
passed on by growers and canners of the community; that ex- 
periments be continued to determine more definitely the value 
and the risks involved in the use of Southern-grown plants; 
that the Extension Service bulletin on tomatoes be revised in 
accordance with the newer information and enlarged to in- 
ciude discussions of several points not adequately treated in 
earlier editions; that further study be made of the most re- 
sistant varieties of tomatoes and their value in Maryland; that 
the experiment station be requested to increase its research 
on the use of fertilizers and green manures for tomatoes, and 
that inspection tours be arranged by county agents to acquaint 
growers and canners with the progress of tomato improve- 
ment demonstrations. 

Conclusion—I wish to say this report was made at the “An- 
nual Meeting” of the Tri-State Packers’ Association in Wil- 
mington, Del., January 13-14, and the Association was so well 
pleased with the results accomplished that $4,050 was appro- 
priated for 1925 in order that the speaker might be able to 
give o or large share of his time on all canning crops dur- 
ing 

MR. GROSVENOR: Mr. Radebaugh has handled his 
vital subject in that delightfully practical way that we have 
been accustomed to from him. I am sorry that he saw fit to 
fold a few sheets without giving us the contents, but there is 
one way that we can get at the subject, and that is by ques- 
tioning him. In years gone by he has been responsive to 
any questions that may be asked, and let us show a little pep 
ourselves and draw out from him by questions what we want 
to know. Please enter into the discussion. 

QUERY: Mr. President, I would like to ask the speaker 
if they treat their seed before planting; if so, in what way do 
they treat it? 


ANSWER: We do not treat any seed before planting. 
We have tried that in several cases, using the formaldehyde 
treatment, but it has not, in a number of cases, proved prac- 
tical. I had a case of that, of the Fusoria, what is known as 
the fruit Fusoria. It does not affect the vine. Sometimes, as 
far as we know, that is seed-carried, but that is seldom, and 
we have stopped the treatment of the seed. We are going’ 
further in recommending that you suave your own seed that 
you know is free from those diseases which are seed-borne. 
We feel it is better. 

Q. How much commercial fertilizer do you recommend 
using to the acre? 

A. Conditions may vary. In Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey, in practically all conditions we recommend at 
least a thousand pounds of fertilizer to the acre. 

How do you apply it? 

A. That is a big problem. Local conditions may vary. 
If you have a heavy soil and apply all of it broadcast before 
you seed your plants, I recommend that. Some of them apply 
it half broadcast and half in the hill. I have never seen any 
difference in yield, from tests I have conducted, whether it is 
all put broadcast or half broadcast and half in the hill, ex- 
cept this one factor: If you happen to hit a dry season your 
fertilizer may give you some difficulty in getting plants 
started. I therefore recommend putting it all broadcast. If 
you have a light, sandy soil, then I recommend putting half 
of it on before you set your plants, and half of it after your 
plants have taken hold and are growing. Then apply the 
other half around the plants. In that way you won’t lose it by 
leaching, and it will do more good than putting it all on at 
one time. Another factor entering in there is the fact that 
_ ean’t successfully use a lot of commercial fertilizer un- 
ess you have some humus in your soil. You may not have 
to use that much fertilizer. One man said to me in one of the 
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Central States, when he asked me that question—he said: 
“I bet you never pay your fertilizer bills.’ But we have got 
records to prove that it is worth while. 

What kind of fertilizer? 

A. On the heavier soils, not quite as much potash. On 
the average soils of the State, with the manure or green 
manure top, I recommend 4-8 or 4-10-7. On other soils where 
you have got a lot of potash, 2-8-7 or 2-10-7.; 

From what source do you get nitrogen? 

A. Not over 150 pounds of nitrate of soda in the ton 
and the balance of it from fish or blood tankage. I swear by 
tankage; I think it is one of the greatest plant food sources 
going. If you get too much nitrogen your blossoms will have 
a tendency to fall off rather than set fruit. Dissolved bone is 
good, any of those sources of nitrogen—animal sources rather 
than your sulphite of ammonia or nitrate of soda. Stable 
manure 2-8 or 2-10-7. I would rather use 2-10-7 or even 
2-12-7. You must remember this one feature, you can never 
get land too rich as long as you keep your elements of plant 
food in proportion. It is impossible to get it too rich as long 
as you keep acid, phosphoric acid and potash in balance, but 
as soon as you get an excess or deficiency of any one of these, 
the one that is deficient is going to be your controlling factor 
in production. 

Q. What distance do you set the plants apart? 

A. Some of them on our lighter soil set four feet each 
way. I, personally, recommend, under normal conditions, 
either setting 3 feet 6 each way, which will give you possibly 
3,600 plants to the acre, or setting them 3x4; then you can 
work them the three-foot way a couple of times, and then the 
four-foot way and pick them each way. By setting the four- 
foot way you only get 700 plants; by setting the other way 
you get 3,600. Your crown-set is the best of your crop, and 
that is the reason I recommend setting that distance. 

Do you think you get a better yield from seed grown, 
selected and planted in the same locality than from seed grown 
several hundred miles away, either north or south? 

A. You have got two factors to take in. Do you mean 
take the same variety, the same strain within that variety, 
and save from that grown at home, and have some of that 
grown two hundred miles north or south, and then plant them 
together, would one be better than the other? 

Yes, Siz, 
A. I would take the home-grown in preference to the 
other. The proposition is, how are you going to make sure 
you are getting that same variety and the same strain two hun- 
dred miles away. 


Is home-grown seed, or seed that was acclimated, bet- 
ter than seed grown at a distance? 


A. I would say it is, particularly on corn, tomatoes and 
those crops. We can thoroughly mature tomato seed in our 
canning belts. 


MR. GROSVENOR: Mr. Radebaugh is apparently full of 
his subject. He won’t be here tomorrow. Isn’t there some 
other guidance that might as well be asked? If not, we pass 
to the next paper. 

Those of you who attended the Tomato Section meeting a 
year ago in Buffalo will remember Dr. Bigelow’s paper in 
which he promised us a development along the lines he talked 
to us about then. You will hear that today from Dr. J. R. 
Esty, of the National Canners Association, under the subject 
Processing of Tomatoes. Dr. Esty. 

MR. ESTY: I hope from the introduction that you don’t 
expect that this has been completed, but I do feel that we have 
made a start. 
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THE PROCESSING OF TOMATOES—RESULTS OF 1924 EX- 
PERIMENTAL PACK. 


J. Russell Esty, 
Research Laboratory, National Canners Association. 


ROCESSING studies conducted by the Research Labora- 
P tory during the past year have yielded results of definite 
; and practical value to canners of tomato products. Dur- 
ing the season approximately 15,000 inoculated cans were 
packed in New Jersey and Delaware, with a view to the de- 
termination of adequate processes under various conditions, 
and a better understanding of some of the underlying prin- 
ciples involved in spoilage problems confronting the tomato 
canner. Among other things, these studies have brought out: 

First, the predominant cause of spoilage in canned toma- 
tces is the survival of a bacterium which has been repeatedly 
recovered from tomato swells. While this bacterium does not 
form spores, it is sufficiently heat resistant to be a cause of 
considerable spoilage in tomatoes insufficiently processed. This 
organism is widely distributed throughout all tomato canning 
sections, can easily be recovered in and around tomato’ can- 
neries, and multiplies rapidly under commercial canning condi- 
tions unless the raw maierial is handled promptly. 

Second, the condition of the raw tomatoes greatly influ- 
ences the pack as to both quality and sterility. 


_ Third, the addition of sugar appears to exert a protective 
action on the tomato spoilage organism when it is subjected to 
heat, while salt appears to assist in its destruction. 


Fourth, the cook necessary to sterilize tomatoes depends 
upon conditions obtaining at the individual canning plant, and 
the greater the initial contamination of the raw material the 
more spoilage results from any given process. 


Fifth, in rotary and still cooks air and water cooling exert 
the same relative effect. The method of cooling profoundly 
influences the amount of spoilage occurring with any process. 

Sixth, there appears to be no advantage in a pressure cook 
over the customary water bath. 

Seventh, the style of pack, whether machine-filled or 
packed solid, affects the cook necessary to sterilize. Solid 
packed tomatoes require a longer process. 

As stated, these foregoing conclusions are based upon our 
experimental findings on approximately 15,000 cans inoculated 
with tomato spoilage organisms and processed for different 
times under different conditions. This pack consisted of 8,706 
No. 2s, 4,167 No. 214s, 864 No. 3s, and 1.061 No. 10s. 


Time does not permit a complete presentation of our ex- 
perimental data at this time, nor is it deemed advisable, since 
a detailed report summarizing the results with recommendations 
as to processing will be published as a Research Laboratorv 
Bulletin. My object in addressing you is to briefly discuss 
some of these points to show their relation to the sterilization 
of tomatoes and tomato products. 


You all recognize that the raw material to be used for 
canning spoils rapidly when held in baskets longer than a few 
hours. It is also well known that tomatoes must be processed 
promptly and for a sufficient period after they are canned to 
prevent gaseous formations with the production of swells. 
Such processes have been determined by canners to a consider- 
able extent upon their past experience from vear to year, and 
have involved great losses from spoilage. No reliable statis- 
tical data is available to even indicate the extent of spoilage 
in canned tomatoes as a result of underprocessing, but accord- 
ing to the samples submitted from different sections by our 
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members, it can be safely assumed that considerable loss from 
insufficient processing is still attached to present processes. 
This appears to be more generally true when cans have been 
promptly cooled after the cooking. i 
A total of 569 “swelled” cans of tomato products, including 
catsup and pulp, have been bacteriologically tested to deter- 
mine the cause of the swelling in order that a comprehensive 
study of the proceedings could be conducted with resistant 
strains of the significant tomato spoilage organism. Our bac- 
teriological studies show that the swelling of canned tomato 
and tomato products is caused mainly by the growth of a spe- 
cific bacterium acting alone or in association with yeast. This 
organism does not form spores, but is sufficiently heat resistant 
to be a source of considerable spoilage in canned tomatoes un- 
less processes have been used. The inoculation of different 
strains of this organism which have been recovered from dif- 
ferent sources and at different times into canned tomatoes in- 
variably results in the production of swells within two to four 
days at temperatures from 75 to 100 degrees F. Spoilage of 
catsup is somewhat retarded, requiring in some cases several 
days, depending upon the concentration and spices used, but 
when bacterial activity ensues gaseous fermentation proceeds, 
resulting in excessive pressure, which, when released, forces the 
spoiled material out of the container. The growth also pro- 
duces characteristic white specks throughout the concentrated 
material, which, when examined microscopically, is seen to con- 
tain millions of these organisms. An increase in the acidity 
of the contents is also noted. 
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A total of 520 cans which remained flat upon prolonged in- 
cubation were found to be commercially sterile, i. e., potential 
spoilage organisms were absent in flat cans. There is no evi- 
dence of “flat sours” in canned tomato, for in every case of 
spoilage “swells” developed. 

The isolation of this non-sporing bacterium from spoiled 
canned tomatoes from all varts of the country suggested its 
extremely wide distribution in nature, which was confirmed 
by some preliminary tests dealing with its prevalence in rela- 
tion to canning procedure. Yeasts, molds and non-sporing bac- 
teria and the type mentioned appear to constitute the entire flora- 
of the raw product, capable of multiplication in tomato juice. 
Of these, molds were comparatively few in number in propor- 
tion to yeasts and bacteria, and may be eliminated on the basis 
of the oxygen requirement as a cause of spoilage in the canned 
product. 

The frequency and predominance of these two latter 
groups, yeasts and bacteria, on tomatoes and in tomato can- 
neries, may be readily seen by the tabulated results obtained 
from a preliminary survey in a commercial tomato cannery. 
The number of organisms present on different materials were 
readily determined on special tom ito medium bv bacteriological 
methods as a result of systematic studies to determine the bio- 
logical characteristics and habits of significant types of spoil- 
age organisms. The tabulated figures represent average counts 
on four or six samples. Great variation was noted in indi- 
vidual specimens. For example, the total number of organ- 
isms per cc. present on the raw material at the bruised portions 
at the time of examination varied from 18,000,000 to 3,500,000; 
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after washing and scalding from 100,000 to 5,800,000. This 
in cans just prior to processing from 200 to 2,600,000. This 
great variation in individual samples, especially in the canned 
samples accounts for the spoilage of only a few cans in any lot 
that have been subjected to a borderline process. This subject 
will be considered further in discussing processing. 

Counts were made on liquid material pipetted from the 
bruised portion of rotting tomatoes that had been selected from 
the canner’s steck two days after picking. The same procedure 
was repeated after washing and scalding, just prior to peeling, 
from selected tomatoes which were obviously imperfect. The 
results obtained from this material can only be considered of 
general value, since it was impracticable under commercial 
conditions to use the same material on both tests. They do, 
however, clearly indicate in a general way the initial contami- 
nation of the raw product containing bruised and rotting por- 
tions, and the effect of washing and scalding. 

The total number present after the washing and scalding 
procedures was approximately 1.30 of the original bacterial 
load, with the yeasts showing twice as much destruction as the 
bacteria. The results on the material after being filled into 
cans and exhausted, although based upon only six cans, are 
fairly comparable and give preliminary information on the 
number and kind of organisms in canned tomatoes, packed on 
a commercial scale just prior to processing. Actual bacterial 
counts after these canning procedures showed approximate 


. rations of 135, 4.5 and 1, respectively. The predominance of 


bacteria is significant and confirms our laboratry findings as 
to the cause of spoilage. 


TABLE 1. 
Preliminary Survey Figures on the Distribution of Spoilage 
Organisms in Canned Tomatoes. 
January 9, 1925. 
Average number of organisms per ec. c. 


No. of 
Samples Total No. of No. of 
Des. of Sample Tested Number Yeasts Bacteria 
Bruised Tomatoes 
2 days after 
4 
Bruised Tomatoes 
2 days after 
_ picking, washed 
and scalded ... 6 
Same as_ above, 
except material 
has been peeled, 
trimmed, sorted, 
filled into cans 
and exhausted, 
but not process- 


6 300,000 190,000* 700,000* 


*Figures represent number of organisms per c. c. in 300 
c. c. of juice from canned material. Total number of organisms 
present in cans would be then at least 240,000.000, of which 
210,000,000 are bacteria to be destroyed during the process- 
ing. This number is considered materially lower than the total 
number in the can, since only 300 c. c. was used. 

Extent and Rate of Growth in Tomato Juice and Cans.— 
If we admit that the wide distribution of this spoilage organ- 
ism and the significance in the packing of tomatoes, the ques- 
tion naturally arises under what conditions commercially can 
it multiply to affect the process and quality of the finished prod- 
uct. Table 2 gives experimental evidence to show the rate of 
growth during the storage at different temperatures from 50 
to 95 degrees for periods from 4 to 64 hours, or material con- 
taining the same initial number of organisms, namely 1,000 
per cc. It will be seen that no appreciable bacterial growth oc- 
curred when stored at 50 degrees during the 64 hour period, 
whereas multiplication at 75 degrees, although comparatively 
slow during the first seven hours, continues rapidly thereafter, 
and progressively throughout the storage period, resulting in 
the production of four billion organisms. At 85 degrees and 
82 degrees F. growth is more rapid than at 75 degrees, al- 
though the maximum number of organisms produced is four 
billion at 85 degrees in 64 hours and 1.5 billion at 92 degrees 
in 80 hours. At this latter temperature organisms begin to die 
off after 40 hours with only 130,000,000 viable forms present 
after 64 hours. 

Growth at 95 degrees is less rapid and less abundant than 
at 92 degrees, resulting in a maximum contamination of one 
billion organisms after 30 hours, which is reduced to sixty mil- 
lion after a further storeage of 18 hours. These results then 
show that this organism is most active at 92 degrees during a 
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30-hour storage, but the maximum number is produced at 75 
to 85 degrees. 

If the initial bacteriological load is 1.4 million instead of 
1,000, and the material is stored at 90 degrees, deterioration is 
very effective during a 30-hour period, reaching a maximum of 
two billion, after which organisms continue to die off rapidly. 
We may conclude that heavily contaminated material, over- 
ripe, bruised or rotting portions, deteriorate more rapidly dur- 
ing the same period than that containing fewer organisms 
(fresh, sound and in a proper state of maturity, although it 
will be noted that an initial count of 1,000 became one billion 
in 24 hours at 92 degrees, similar to the 1.4 million held at 98 
degrees for the same period. 


TABLE 2. 
Effect of Storage at Different Temperatures for Stated Periods on the 
Amount of Contamination Produced. 
January 9th, 1925 
Number of organisms per c. c. present in tomato juice 
after different periods of storage—time in hours. 
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You may say that these figures do not fairly represent com- 
mercial conditions, but it will be recalled from Table 1 that 
bruised tomatoes were being used for canning which had been 
held two days after picking, and contained: in some cases 3.5 
million organisms per cubic centimeter near the bruised area. 
These results clearly emphasize the necessity of properly and 
promptly handling the raw stock, even though in a sound 
condition and comparatively free from bacteria. 

Every effort should be made to hold the raw material at 
as low a temperature as possible, preferably below 70 degrees 
F. Special attention should be paid to the efficient circulation 
of air around the baskets, which have to be held for a consider- 
able time in order that proper ventilation be obtained and all 
portions of the food be held as cool as possible. Too great em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon the danger of contaminating oth- 
erwise sound and fresh material by stacking baskets two or 
more high. The consequent bruising and contaminating of 
sound food in this manner is inexcusable, and may lead to 
serious spoilage losses. 

Effect of Raw Product—These figures which have just been 
presented give striking evidence of the number of tomato spoil- 
age organisms present on raw material that was held two days 
after picking, and that to be expected under different storage 
conditions. What is their significance on the sterilizing rro- 
cess? Do they materially influence the time necessary to ster- 
ilize the contaminated material? Our experimental results 
conclusively show that such is the case. The effect of the con- 
dition of the raw product on the process was shown by process- 
ing three different grades of tomatoes especially selected. These 
comprised fresh, whole, sound tomatoes, those containing a few 
imperfections but considered as fair commercial stock, and 
those containing excessive bruised or rotting portions. Those 
stocks were given the usual commercial practice of washing, 
scalding, peeling and trimming prior to packing into cans, and 
as such did not contain more rot than may be encountered some- 
times in commercial canning. Actual bacterial counts on cans 
packed from these stocks showed ratios of 1.4, 4, and 32.5, re- 
spectively, or, in other words, the commercial stock contained 
214 times more bacteria than the fresh, sound material, while 
that trimmed from the “rotten” material contained 23 times 
more than the sound stock. When cans of these three stocks 
were processed in the same retort at the same time the sound 
stock cans were sterile, the commercial stock cans gave two 
swells ner hundred and the inferior stock gave 4.6 swells per 
hundred cans. 


It is evident that a cook necessary to sterilize tomatoes de- 
pends upon conditions obtaining at the individual canning fac- 
tory. Under certain conditions a cook of 20 minutes (No. 2 
cans) in boiling water at 212 degrees, and air-cooled, shows 
an average of 2% swelled cans per hundred, while a cook of 25 
minutes sterilizes the same tomatoes. If, on the other hand, 
25 times as many spoilage bacteria are present on the raw ma- 
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terial at the time of proceeding, a cook of 25 minutes will give 
6 swells in 100 cans. These figures support our laboratory 
findings in regard to the individual variation of bacteria and 
the influence of numbers on the heat resistance. They conclu- 
sively show that the majority of the organisms are destroyed 
during a comparatively short process. Spoilage occurring in 
only a few cans from those subjected to the same heating is, 
therefore, explained by the survival of a few resistant individ- 
uals. The greater the initial contamination the more spoilage 
will inevitably result from any given process. 

Effect of Sugar and Salt—Canned tomatoes in which salt, 
no sugar or salt, and sugar had been added, and provzessed in 
the same retort, showed on the basis of a hundred cans 3, 27 
and 96 “swells,” respectively. In other words, where salt alone 
has been added, the spoilage is reduced from 27 to 3 per cent; 
where sugar alone has been added the svoilage is increased 
from 27 to 96 per cent. The amount of sugar and salt added in 
these tests consisted of approximately a dessertspoonful to No. 
2 can. The same effect was demonstrated in the laboratory 
with concentrations of 1 and 2 per cent salt and sugar. 

Cans of tomatoes to which equal amounts of salt and sugar 
are added require approximately the same process as cans to 
which no salt nor sugar is added. It may be concluded that the 
addition of sugar in the amounts used appears to exert a pro- 
tective action on this tomato-spoilage organism when subjected 
to heat while salt appears to assist in its destruction. 

Effect of Air and Water Cooling—Tomato processes are 
probably more affected by the methods of cooling and processing 
than by any other factors. A still cook of 19 minutes at 212 
degrees, when air-cooled, is equivalent to a cook of 28 minutes 
when water-cooled, for No. 2 cans. For No. 2% can, a still 
cook of 28 minutes at 212 degree air-cooled, is slightly better 
than a cook of 39 minutes water-cooled, and for No. 10 cans a 
still cook of 47 minutes at 212 degrees air-cooled is equivalent 
to approximately 70 minutes, water-cooled. In other words, the 
differences between air and water cooling in equivalent processes 
in 2, No. 2% and No. 10 cans are ap- 
proximately 9, and 23 minutes, respectively i ili 
at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 

_When considering rotary and still cookers, air and water 
cooling exert the same relative effect. The method of cooling 
— influences the amount of spoilage occurring with any 

cess. 

Effect of Still and Rotary Cooks—It is well known that the 
process time in rotary cookers is much shorter than the time 
required in still retorts for equivalent sterilization. The speed 
and continuity of rotation greatly affects the process time. No. 
2 cans processed in a rotary cooker delivering at the rate of 52, 
60, 71 and 92 cans per minute, and water-cooled showed 0.94, 4, 
6.8 and 27.2 per cent spoilage, respectively. 

. _Pressure Cooks—The majority of tomatoes are processed at 
boiling water temperature, but in view of occasional inquiries 
regarding pressure cooks, our experimental work also included 
a few packs processed at 225 and 240 degrees Fahrenheit to 
determine equivalent times under pressure. Based upon a re- 
quired cook in No. 2 cans, of 28 mniutes in boiling water at 
212 degrees, and water-cooled, the times at 225 and 240 degrees 
are 20 and 15 minutes, respectively, showing a ratio of 28 to 20 
to 15. Equivalent processes at these temperatures for No. 2% 
cans, water-cooled, are 39, 28 and 22 minutes, respectively. For 
No. 2% cans, air cooled, 28, 20 and 10 minutes, respectively; 
No. 10 cans air-cooled, 47, 28 and 22, respectively are approxi- 
mately equivalent processes for each size of can when based 
upon similar spoilage results. These cooks must be considered 
adequate for sterilization; merely equivalent processes at 212 
degrees, 225 degrees and 240 degrees. 

When these process times are considered from the view- 
point of the total time elapsing between placing the last crate 
in the retort and discharging them after the process, there is 
practically no difference between any of the three cooks, es- 
pecially with No. 2 and 2% cans. There appears to be, there- 
fore, no advantage in a pressure cook over the customary water 
bath cook. The effect of continued cooking of the canned con- 
tents, if the cans were stacked hot, in addition to the excessive 
heat near the outer edge of the cans, due to the great difference 
between retort tmperature and that at the center of the can, 
may also be more pronounced. In case pressure cooks are em- 
ployed it would seem imperative to water-cool before stacking 
in order to prevent further destructive action on the tomatoes. 

Effct of Style of Pack—There appears to be a more uni- 
form heating in cans which are machine-filled, than those packed 
solid. The following per cent of swells show that cans packed 
solid require a longer cook. These figures were obtained on a 
series of cans all treated alike, except the style of packing. and 
processed in a rotary cooker for four different lengths of time. 
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Machine-filled cans (No. 2’s), showed 21.1, 8.07, 6.8 and 6.0 as 
compared to 30.6, 12.0, 9.25 and 9.1 per cent swells, respectively. 

In Conclusion—It must be emphasized that in processing to- 
matoes a cook should be employed which takes into consideration 
the great variation which occurs in the heat penetration of in- 
dividual cans and in the condition of the raw product, the addi- 
tion of sugar or salt, the method of cooling, the speed and con- 
tinuity of rotation, and the style of pack. 

MR. GROSVENOR: That is another insight of the product 
and a mighty good one and of great interest and value to the 
industry. Haven’t some of you questions you might like to ask 
Dr. Esty? 

.: Was any estimate made by Dr. Esty in processing his 
tomatoes, on the length of time of the exhaust compared with 
the cook? 

A.: The length of exhaust in all of our packs was approx- 
imately one minute in steam. The exhaust times were not varied. 
in this series of packs. 

We would like to ask, would more spoilage result from 
tomatoes if stacked in boxes or in baskets? 

I have no experimental data on that. I don’t feel in 
position to judge. I think, however, that boxes would protect 
the material far better than baskets. I think the stacking can 
be more efficient with the box. There will be less bruising in 
the transportation in boxes than in baskets. 

MR. GROSVENOR: A Tomato Section would not be com- 
plete without something on the subject of tomato pulp. We are 
fortunate this morning in having with us one of the leading 
pulp manufacturers of the country, Mr. H. L. Cannon, of Dela- 
ware. 


TOMATO PULP, QUALITY AND COSTS * 
By H. L. Cannon. 


HE subject assigned to me, “Tomato Pulp, Quality and 
Costs,” could very profitably be discussed here for a much 
longer time than we will have, but if we can succeed in 

bringing home to each of us the meaning covered in the title, that 
pulp should have quality and does cost real money to manufac- 
ture, we will have not spent our time in vain. 

It is impossible to separate quality and costs in our discus- 
sion, but we may first consider quality. Let us confine ourselves 
entirely to pulp made from nothing but whole, sound, ripe stock 
—pulp made from any other source should not be considered to 
possess real quality as we shall define it. So-called standard 
pulp can be made from trimmings and probably pass all the 
Government regulations, but to make such an article worthy of 
the term quality pulp, I question the possibility of its being done 
from trimmings, even with great care and very high labor costs. 

What constitutes quality in tomato pulp and how best can 
it be obtained ? 

A. Color—Should be bright red. This, of course, can only 
be obtained by using thoroughly ripened fully red tomatoes. Let 
me digress here a moment. I am not going into the details or 
science of growing tomatoes in this article, but I do feel there 
is a large field for wonderful improvement in determining the 
relationship of certain well-known and popular varieties of toma- 
toes to their adaptability for pulp use. Should we not all aid 
in getting some real worth-while data along the line of gravities, 
color, flavor, yield, ete., per ton from the various varieties under 
our several growing conditions? 

But even with the right raw material, color can be lessened 
and almost ruined by impreper equipment and care in handling. 
Speed is the watchword for color. We must have sufficient cook- 
ing capacity to condense our raw juice in the shorest possible 
time. Do not imagine you can cook pulp speedily unless you 
have a volume of dry steam at a pressure of not less than 100 
pounds at cooking point (120 pounds is very much to be pre- 
ferred). Watch your traps as a source of retarding the cook; 
have them of sufficient size and properly installed. Assuming 
we have speeded up the whole operation and the pulp is now 
coming out of the process kettle ready for warehouse, care 
should be exercised in cooling because color is lost, even if the 
pulp itself is not scorched, by slow cooling in improper storing. 
Cool all pulp with water as soon and as long as possible. 

B. Flavor—Should be tart, not the least scorched or flat 
and free from any bitterness caused by green stock. The same 
conditions of stock and process of handling that results in fine 
color will give desirable flavor. 

_ C. Purity—Being free from sand, specks, particles of seed, 
skins or foreign matter and containing a low mold, yeast and 
bacteria count as determined by the Government regulations. 
Purity can best be obtained by very thorough washing of the 
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raw stock through a rotary washer with a volume of water under 
a pressure of at least 60 to 80 pounds (if your soil is heavy clay, 
a preliminary soaking tank helps), care being taken not to over- 
crowd the washer—200 five-eighth bushel baskets per hour being 
enough for each washer. This method will remove all sand and 
reduce the mold count. 

Then careful and thorough inspection after washing. This 
should be emphasized strongly. Don’t try to save money here 
either in the number of sorters or their ability—throw out the 
bad stock at any cost. Run the sorting belts not faster than 
25 feet per minute and never allow the sorters to do any trim- 
ming, but have trimmers. The adjustments of the cyclones and 


finishers determine the freedom from specks and other foreign 


matter. Again, never try to economize by getting the last drop 
of juice from the stock. In doing so you are only rubbing into 
the pulp particles the machines are made to take out. Watch 
all the machines for this. 

D. Gravity or Consistency of a reasonably heavy, uniform 
analysis. This requisite is in many ways the most important in 
quality pulp. By reasonably heavy gravity I would say 1.04 
gravity is ideal. It is heavy enough to be economical for the 
manufacturer to purchase and not too heavy to cause any great 
inconvenience in making by its too high viscosity. There are 
several methods used in determining the gravity of pulp. How- 
ever, it is not so much the method used as the necessity for get- 
ting pulp of uniform gravity that counts. No buyer is inter- 
ested in irregular gravities, and while it may seem expensive to, 
follow methods known to regulate the gravity, yet this uniform- 
ity must be obtained This same uniformity should be observed 
in the fill of cans. There is no excuse for slack-filled pulp, be- 
cause a well-filled can heads satisfactorily, and its fill can be 
determined as it leaves the filler, since its contents do not break 
down or shrink in processing as some other articles. 

Next, let us consider the cost of quality pulp; but right here 
let me urge upon everyone the fact that quality pulp costs money. 
It is not a by-product in any sense to be treated with indiffer- 
ence, but should be given our most careful and constant super- 
vision. Pulp requires more skill, care and watchfulness than 
the canning of tomatoes or many other vegetables. 

We will not state actual figures from any individual cost 
sheet, but do emphasize the need of placing the proper portion 
of cost on the several items making up the total. Don’t forget 
it requires approximately 36 per cent more raw stock to make 
1.04 pulp than is required for 103, together with the corre- 
sponding smaller production on which to place the cost, burden 
and profit. Be sure to charge the real steam charges to pulp 
and not allow some other product to help carry this heavy bur- 
den. Try to measure the steam consumption and charge to pulp 
its full and rightful share. Never try to meet competition ex- 
cept on a basis of like quality and gravities. Remember, price- 
cutters basing their figures either on poor quality or ignorance 
are like the poor—“they are always with us.” 

Another very proper consideration of quality pulp carries 
with it the determination of the seller to deliver 100 per cent 
both in quality and number of cases sold. This factor of cost 
should not be passed lightly. A lower price can very easily be 
named if the seller is banking on large crop yields with corre- 
spondingly large production necessitating the buyer to be the 
real carrier of the crop hazards. Make 100 per cent delivery 
just as much a purpose in your plans as quality. 

Always use the best tomato raw stock. Place over the sort- 
ers the best, if not the most expensive, supervisors; entrust the 
cooking to the most reliable men; employ a capable analyst to 
supervise the ‘gravity, mold, yeast and bacteria count. Have the 
plant so equipped with the most modern and labor-saving ma- 
chinery to produce the quality desired; then place a price on the 
product commensurate with the labor and quality and include a 
legitimate profit on the same basis you figure your profits on 
other basic articles, and you will be doing yourself as well as 
your customers a great service. 

MR. GROSVENOR: Are there any questions you desire to 
ask, Mr. Cannon? 


Q.: I wonder if Mr. Cannon would care to express an opinion 
on the best method of taking specific gravity? 

A.: I don’t know that I am an authority at all on that, but 
I think the one that is absolutely the safest and surest is the one 
used with the scales and centrifugal apparatus for driving off 
the air. That is absolutely sure. It is the most expensive and 
hardest to work, but it is certain. , 

MR. GROSVENOR: This meeting has been splendidly at- 
tended, and it now becomes my duty to ask you gentlemen to 
propose and adopt a name for the Section to be used in the 
future. The Chair will entertain a motion on the question of a 
name. The Section has been known under two names—Tomato 
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Section and Tomato Products Section. Among the suggestions 
that have been made on the subject is one that it might be well 
to select as the name of the new Section—‘The All-Tomato 
Section.” Has that any support? 

MR. BARNES, of Utah: Mr. Chairman, in order that it 
might come before you, I move that it be called the All-Tomato 
Section, following your suggestion. 

MR. GROSVENOR: We have an unseconded name and a 
second one which the Chair did not correctly hear. 

MR. : The Better Tomato Section. 

MR. ROACH, of Michigan: Was that Bitter or Better? 
MR. : I will spell it for him—B-e-t-t-e-r. 

MR. RITTER, of Philadelphia: I suggest that we make it 
“Tomato and Tomato Products Section.” 

: Seconded. 

MR. GROSVENOR: At last we have a second. I thank 
you. Are there any other remarks on the subject? If not, you 
have heard the motion by Mr. Ritter, properly seconded, that 
the section shall be known as “The Tomato and Tomato Prod- 
ucts Section.” Are you ready for the question? 

Several: Question. 

MR. GROSVENOR: 
“ Aye.” 

MANY: “Aye.” 

MR. GROSVENOR: 

MR. GROSVENOR: 
Section is christened. 

MR. GROSVENOR: The Chair owes the Section an apology 
for not announcing in our program one who is here and on our 
program. Allow me to introduce Mr. E, J. Coleman on “Cost 
Accounting in the Manufacture of Tomato Products.” — 


COST ACCOUNTING IN MANUFACTURE OF TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 
By E. J. Coleman, Secretary. 
T. A. Snider Preserving Co., Chicago, III. 


All in favor please signify by saying 


Contrary, “No.” 
The motion is carried and the Tomato 


ANAGEMENT has a clear vision of the working of its fac- 
tories and business: It plans before its season: the plant 
operations, the sales, and, that these operations may come 

to pass, it takes the necessary precautions, such as contracting 
acreage, securing able factory superintendents, future sales, ete. 

As one year goes by and then many others, the manage- 
ment’s vision differs little from what is seen going on year in 
and year out. If a record for cost purposes is taken day by day 
during the operation, this confirms that the vision was correct 
or incorrect as to the amount of profit that was or might have 
been made. Without records and a full understanding of all that 
constitutes cost, there will be an uncertainty as to the correct 
profit that might and should come for any one year. 

To start a cost will be found to be the hardest part of the 
task. Costing is in itself simple. It is essential to good cost- 
keeping in the manufacture of tomato products to determine the 
number of pounds or bushels of tomatoes used in manufacturing 
each day. 

What actually takes place in the manufacture of tomato prod- 
ucts? We visualize labor moving in and about the factory. We 
see tomatoes coming in by wagon haul, or shipped in by trucks 
or railroad from distant stations. The tomatoes are unloaded in 
the yard or shed. There they are, a ripened product that must 
be handled immediately. Labor touches these tomatoes and 
moves them, and they start on their way through the factory. 
Up to this point we have the cost of tomatoes received and the 
labor of receiving them. We move on and into the factory. Here 
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we see the machinery in motion through labor’s touch. If we 
are canning tomatoes, we see the conveyor carrying them to the 
peeling operation. Further on we see a moving table, women 
sitting around and peeling these tomatoes. We move to another 
portion of the factory. We see labor again moving cans or 
empty bottles in the direction of the closing machine. In an- 
other direction we see the peeled tomatoes moving to the filler, 
or to labor which fills them by hand and on to the closing ma- 
chine, the finished product then moved in iron baskets and con- 
veyed to the retort room, processed and moved out of the factory 
to a cooling tank and on its way to be shipped or to be stacked 
in warehouses. 

This second operation, the actual transformation of the 
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tomato, a finished product, was the performance of labor. We 
have our second element of cost, manufacturing labor. We move 
now to the warehouse; we see the cans put into cases and the 
cases stacked, or, in another direction, we will see them labeled 
and moved immediately into a car. Here we have another class 
of labor, warehousing or shipping. The raw tomato, which was 
just a few hours ago in the yards, has become a finished product 
because of the realization of the vision of management. Testi- 
mony that his plans were correct. 
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Let us now return for a moment to each of these two prin- 
cipal items of cost, the raw tomato and labor. Let us take up, 
first, the raw material, the raw stock, the actual tomatoes them- 
selves. 

A record should be kept each day of the total pounds of 
tomatoes actually used in manufacture. This is accomplished 
by taking an inventory of the tomatoes on hand at the end of 
the day—that is, by baskets or crates, or by the number of 
pounds. Knowing the inventory of the tomatoes, it is then 
only necessary to add the inventory of tomatoes carried over 
from the night before to the total pounds or baskets received 
during the day and deduct from that total the number of pounds 
of tomatoes on hand at the end of the day. The difference is the 
number of pounds of tomatoes used in the manufacture for the 
day under discussion. 

It will be found to be invaluable to know the number of 
cases of the finished product manufactured from one ton of toma- 
toes. For instance, if tomatoes are received which are known 
to be in an over or under ripened state, the yield for cases per 
ton will be lessened. But, more important, are your peelers pos- 
sibly butchering the tomatoes? Is your cyclone waste suffi- 
ciently dry? Is the filled bottle breakage excessive? 

For the man who manufacturers catsup, he, no doubt, keeps 
a record of the number of gallons of cyclone juice made each 
day, and, further, subdivides the number of gallons of cyclone 
juice used in each batch of catsup made. 

By cyclone juice | mean the juices of the tomato which 
come from the tomatoes through the cyclone. Some people cali 
this pulp juice, but I think we are liable to confuse the fact that 
all catsup is not made from pulp, but that pulp is a finished prod- 
uct the same as catsup, and both have the ingredient of cyclone 
juice. Cyclone juice should be measured off in tanks as made. 
Ordinarily, so many gallons of cyclone juice are used to manu- 
facture a batch of catsup. We will say for the sake of this talk 
that 800 to 1,000 gallons are used for each batch of catsup. Right 
at this point, when cyclone juice is pumped to the cooking tank, 
a record should be made of every 800 or 1,000 gallons which are 
pumped to the cooking tank for one batch. In this way you have 
a record of the number of gallons of cyclone juice made each day. 
If you have the number of gallons of cyclone juice made each 
day and you know the number of pounds of tomatoes used in 
manufacturing each day, the division of the number of gallons 
of cyclone juice into the number of pounds of tomatoes used in 
manufacturing that day, will give the number of pounds of toma- 
toes necessary to make one gallon of cyclone juice. Again, the 
number of pounds to one gallon will vary the same as stated 
en the tomatoes used in finished canned tomatoes. depending 
upon the condition of the raw stock received in a under or over- 
ripened condition. 


The catsup manufacturer will find that to determine the cost 
of each batch will be the best method to use—that is, determine 
the condiments necessary to make one batch of catsup and the 
number of gallons of cyclone juice or pounds of tomatoes neces- 
sary to make one batch of catsup and the number of cases by 
each size produced to one batch of catsup—that is, for each size 
of container, whether it might be a 16 oz. or an 8 oz. However, 
if a record is kept of batches made for each size container of 
catsup, and in addition a record is kept of the number of cases 
of each size produced daily, then the case yield per batch can 
be obtained from these two records. I cannot say too strongly 
these records should be made each day—that is, the number of 
of pounds of tomatoes used in manufacturing and the number 
of cases produced each day, the number of gallons of cyclone 
juice manufactured each day, the number of batches of catsup 
made, the number of batches of pulp made each day, and the 
number of gallons of cyclone juice used in each batch. 

So much for raw material. Let us take up labor. First, 
I wish to recommend the use of a time card with a timekeeper 
rather than a time clock. With the time clock a man comes in, 
punches his time; then again at the end of the day he punches 
it out, and no provision is made to record his activity throughout 
the factory. If he were to have a time card with the different 
accounts listed thereon and a timekeeper watching over the 
activities of the factory, then each operation that he works on 
could be recorded on the time card, and then his time could be 
distribtued to the account punched thereon by the pay-roll clerk 
as he records the time of the individuals in the time book. I 
have here a time card which is used very successfully with us 
and is shown in figure 1. . 


The left side (duplicate) of the time card is instructi 
be followed by the timekeeper, and the right side fovaionl> ot 
the time card, when left side (duplicate) is folded under, is 
punched out both as to time and the operation worked upon. 
This will not be found to be much additional work, as it is neces- 
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sary to compute the time of each employe and with very little 
extra effort if the right method of timekeeping record is used, 
the labor cost of each operation on each product can be com- 
puted at the same time. For the canner who has not kept a 
labor distribution before, I would advise that he make three 
divisions, namely: Labor receiving tomatoes, labor manufac- 
turing (each product separate with a separate account for peel- 
ing), labor warehousing or shipping. 

With the daily labor distributed on a time card each day, 
you will find it very valuable to know the cost of these three 
operations, namely: Labor receiving, labor manufacturing and 
labor warehousing or shipping. 
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Other than finding this daily cost, the labor can be recorded 
and totaled up through the entire tomato season and the cost 
figured for the total products at the end of the season. It is 
essential and necessary that this labor be kept distributed by a 
timekeeper each day in order to form a true basis of cost. While 
it will seem expensive to put on a timekeeper, but it will be found 
there will be compensating offsets, as it will be brought more 
forcibly to the management’s attention each day what it is actu- 
ally costing in each department to manufacture the products. 
I do not say that he does not already know this, or that he did 
not know that the tomato operations would cost as they did; but 
I do say that I do not think he will entirely confirm his vision 
unless he makes a record of the labor cost daily. 

So much for labor and raw material. With these two ele- 
ments of cost, the balance of cost is readily computed. We 
record the number of cases packed each day and each case takes 
one box. If you are packing tomato products in No. 2 cans, it 
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will take 24 cans to the case. There will always be some waste 
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in boxes, also in cans, but it is a very easy matter to ad- 
just your mind as to what this waste is, not so with labor and 
raw material; they are elements which must be recorded daily; 
but on boxes and cans, management has a very good idea of how 
much this waste is, how many cans are jammed, for instance, 
how many cases might be broken. The cans might jam four or 
five times to a hundred, making a 4 to 5 per cent loss on cans. 

They might break one case in a hundred, making a 1 per 
cent loss on cases; but, however, you know the cost per thousand 
of cans, you know the cost for shooks for a box, you know the 
cost of nailing them and making them up, and also you know the 
total cost of a box if purchased made up. 

Likewise with your labels. You know what your labels cost 
and you have some conception of how much labels you are wast- 
ing. We all know labels must be wasted to be used, and man- 
agement has a pretty clear conception of just how many he 
loses. The elements I have mentioned are, for the most part, the 
total cost that goes to make up a case of finished products with- 
out the cost of overhead. i 

Time does not permit that we discuss in detail overhead, only 
to say that there are two kinds of overheads—fixed and variable 
factory overheads. In addition to this, there are general and 
selling overheads. Factory variable overheads might be called 
the light and power, cartage and the elements which are created 
by the operation of the factory. Factory-fixed overheads would 
include depreciation, superintendents’ salaries, insurance on 
plants, taxes, etc., being those expenses which continue whether 
the factory is run or not. General and selling overhead are man- 
agement salaries, expense brokerage, selling expense, etc. The 
items I mention as overhead do not include all overheads, but 
give an idea as to their classification. 

The elements I have covered in this talk are fundamental to 
good cost keeping in the manufacture of tomato products, and I 
sincerely believe that if management wili cause records to be 
kept of the items I have mentioned, then they will have no seri- 
ous difficulty in obtaining a cost which will be asbolutely satis- 
factory. Questions will present themselves, but the knowledge 
gained from working over the fundamentals that I have men- 
tioned and the clear vision which management has of its busi- 
ness will clear the situation, and when any such a question arises 
it will find its own answer. 


I wish also to say that management’s check on his cost will 
be very intelligent, and for that reason his ability to thoroughly 
understand his cost and to be an aid to those whom he might 
appoint to do this work for him, will make him far more quali- 
fied to direct this cost, or, at least, as qualified as any accountant. 

Chart No. 1 follows the tomatoes through the factory, and 
on the smaller cut the labor operations are identified for distrib- 
tion on the pay-roll and cost purposes. 

MR. GROSVENOR: Are there any questions? Mr. Cole- 
man would be pleased to illustrate any point. 

MR. GROSVENOR: Is there any further business to come 
before the meeting before the report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations? If not, we will hear Mr. Silver, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. 


THE ELECTION 


MR. SILVER: Mr. Chairman, your Committee reports as 
follows: 

For Chairman—Wm. H. Ritter, of New Jersey. 

Secretary—Allen Cutler, of California. ca 

Advisory Committee—Wade L. Street, of Illinois; H. L. 
Herrington, of Utah; Roy Nelson, of Missouri; Tevis Baker, of 
Maryland; Norman J. Griffith, of New York. Respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

MR. GROSVENOR: You have heard the report of the 
Nominating Committee. What will you do with it? 

MEMBER: I move that it be accepted. : 

MR. GROSVENOR: Moved that the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee be accepted and adopted. If there are no other 
nominations, is there a second? Seconded. 

MR. GROSVENOR: Moved and seconded that the report 
of the Nominating Committee be accepted and the gentlemen 
nominated be elected. Are you ready for the question? 

SEVERAL: Question. 

MR. GROSVENOR: All in favor of the adoption of the 
report signify by— 

ALL: Aye 


MR. GROSVENOR: Contrary? 

MR. GROSVENOR: The report of the Committee is ac- 
cepted and the men named there elected. Gentlemen, don’t for- 
get this inspection of the tomatoes brought here by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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The Beet Section 


Room 1002, Hotel Gibson 
Tuesday, January 27, 1925—9:30 A. M. 


Dr. T. O. Goeres, Lodi, Wis., Chairman, presiding. 
Geo. F. Creb, Shewano, Wis., Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN DR.GOERES: The little discussion we have 
had regarding the standard sizes of beets was to kill time while 
the crowd assembled; but we seem to have an extra large meet- 
ing this year, and we will soon have more chairs put in, so that 
all will be comfortable. I congratulate you on the interest 
shown; it is fine, and we will surely accomplish something with 
this kind of a spirit shown. - 

We are to be honored with some important and interesting 
addresses, and I will make my address short. 


ADDRESS OF DR. T. 0. GOERES, CHAIRMAN 


HIS is our third sectional meeting—in fact, our second 

planned program. Three years ago we met and organ- 

ized. We discussed topics which we considered to be 
most important from a national point of view. These topics 
have been discussed ever since, and need a lot more discussing 
and adjusting, before they are adopted by all packers and recog- 
nized by all buyers. 

_ From past experiences, I have come to the conclusion, that a 
big percentage of new ideas or changes, have to pass through 
a certain amount of agitation. You know, the old way, as a 
rule, is the easiest, although not always the best. This being 
the case we will have to be very patient in the development of 
the changes proposed thus far. 

We have been hammering away at the new standards for 
grades. We all agree that it is for the best of our industry, 
and for the best of the distributor, and to have all beets packed 
in accordance with a uniform grade system, but at the same time 
it will take some time before all packers will form in line. I 
want to emphasize right here, don’t get discouraged. We will 
get just exactly what we want if we don’t lose our patience. 
Inconveniences have to be overcome; a public demand created, 
and then we will adapt ourselves accordingly. 

_ Correct labeling is another problem that needs a lot of 
agitation Defore we get results. As a matter of fact, this very 
topic has been tossed about, and is just about taking on a little 
shape. The Wisconsin Beet Packers voted to vote the number 
of beets in the can on the label. With a great number of old 
labels still on hand it will undoubtedly take some years before 
all Wisconsin Beet Packers will indicate the number of beets in 
the can on their labes, but I am absolutely satisfied that within 
from four to six years every canner in that state, and if we 
adopt a similar resolution here, every canner in the United 
States, will indicate the number of beets in the can on the label. 
: recommend that this convention take action on this vital prob- 

em. 

The size of the container is another topic that has been on 
the “carpet” for years. The U. S. department of market- 
ing is very anxious to have the packers adopt a uniform stand- 
ard of containers. Time has been provided on our program for 
ie discussion of this topic, so I will leave it to be discussed 
ater. 

I have no further recommendations to make, with the ex- 
ception that all present take an active part in the discussions. 
Our time is limited for today, but there is no reason why we 
can’t have a second discussion if necessary. Remember, boys, 
the convention is what we make it. We will get out of it just 
what we put into it. Our beet industry has room for improve- 
ment, so if any of you have any suggestions to offer, which in 
your opinion will add to the success of the packing of beets, 
or if you can see a harm in somebody’s suggestion let’s hear 
from you. We want to hear from you, we must hear from you, 
or else our convention will be only partly successful. 

As Professor Starr is to speak before another meeting, we 
will change the program slightly, and I, therefore, now take 
pleasure in introducing Prof. George E. Starr, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, who will speak to us on 


THE BEET AS A CROP FOR THE CANNERS 
By Prof. George E. Starr, 
Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich. 


The beet may be considered a comparatively modern vege- 
It has been in the past of somewhat minor importance to 
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the canner, but recently there has developed a considerable in- 
terest in the crop, partly by reason of increasing demand for the 
canned product, and partly for the reason that it fits in well 
with many of the canners’ operations in that a crop may be pro- 
duced within a short period of time, and may be timed to fill 
in the gap which may come in between two important crops. 

As we look back through the past records of the various ex- 
periment stations, we find that very little work has been done 
with the garden beet. Other crops have seemed to have been 
of greater importance, and have more or less monopolized the 
field. However, as we search the literature of the past twenty- 
five years we find here and there records of experimental work, 
which, while not aiways conclusive, are indicative of the facts 
which we wish to ascertain. 

Although the various types of beets, the Mangel, the sugar 
beet, the Charis and the garden beet, may differ widely in their 
characteristics, they are closely related, being members «f the 
same species and in many of their requirements they are alike. 
Hence we consider ourselves justified in drawing somewhat of 
an analogy between the requirements of the sugar beet, and the 
garden beet, as to the essentials of soil and fertility. 

Beets may be grown on many different types of soil. For 
the earliest market crop we would select a warm sand, but for a 
canning crop, we would prefer a deep rich loam, one which is 
well drained but which is retentive of moisture. A well drained 
muck soil is favored by many growes. A clay soil is undesirable 
in that it is more difficult to work, also it has a tendency to 
produce unsymmetrical roots with many coarse side roots. A 
soil which is lacking in moisture, and which has a tendency to 
become hard, should not be sown to beets, as the roots will not 
develop properly. 
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The soil cannot be too well prepared. It should be plowed 
fairly deep, and should be worked down to a fine condition of 
tilth. The seedings are very tender and should have the best of 
conditions to start them off. ‘ 

It has been well established that beets will not thrive on an 
acid soil. Few of our garden vegetables are more sensitive to, 
and more intolerant of, a sour condition of the soil. Hence it is 
very necessary to correct any soil acidity by the use of lime as it 
may be indicated. 

Quality and shape are two very important features to the 
canner. These are best secured by a rapid, continuous growth, 
and to obtain this we must have an ample supply of the fer- 
tilizing elements in the-soils and in an available condition. 

Carefully checked experiments have proved that while the 
use of stable manure is of benefit, it is not essential to the pro- 
duction of a good crop of beets, providing that they are grown 
in a rotation which shall include a legume as one crop, and that 
sufficient chemicals are added to the soil. Coarse fresh manure 
should never be used with the beet crop, but should be supplied 
to the preceding crop, as it has a tendency to produce coarse 
unsymmetrical roots. While an abundance of available nitrogen 
is essential, an excess of this element tends to promote top 
growth at the expense of the root. Many of our muck soils 
contain sufficient nitrogen, but are deficient in phosphorus and 
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potash. For this type of soil the Soils Department of the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station recommends the use of 750 to 1,000 
pounds per acre of a mixture with the formula 0-8-24. This 
may be puchased ready mixed or may be easily prepared by 
mixing equal parts of 16 per cent acid phosphate and 50 per 
cent muriate of potash. It is quite generally believed that beets 
grown on muck soil are not as dense in texture as the upland 
beets, that is, they will produce more cans per ton. It is also 
thought that they are not quite as well flavored; and that it 
takes somewhat longer to cook them. These points are sub- 
jects for further experiment. 

For the upland soils the Michigan Station recommends a 
five or six year rotation which should run somewhat as follows: 

Ciover—one year or alfalfa two years. 

Corn or beans—one year. 

Beans or beets—one year. 

Corn—beans, or beets—one year. 

Oats—barley, or wheat—one year and back to legume again. 

This outline may be modified to suit conditions. 

Experiments in Michigan tend to show that many of the 
upland soils are lacking in phosphorus. For this condition the 
station recommends the use of 400 to 500 pounds per acre of a 
formula 3-12-4. While not essential, it is preferred that of this 
300 pounds be broadcasted, and 100 pounds be drilled in the row 
with the seed. In many cases an additional top dressing of 
nitrate of soda may be of benefit in hastening maturity. 

A number of experiments have been made by various inves- 
tigators to determine the effects of a beet crop upon succeeding 
crops. The results have been somewhat contradictory, but in- 
dications seem to point to the fact that grain crops will succeed 
better than some of the garden vegetables, particularly if care 
be taken to replace in the soil the fertilizing elements which have 
been removed by the beets. 

The seeds may be sown in early spring. The seedlings are 
not quite as hardy as are some of the extra early vegetables, and 
will not stand a heavy freeze. However, on good rich soil it is 
generally possible to secure a crop by June Ist, as the plants 
grow rapidly and will have attained some size in from six to 
eight weeks from seed. 

To secure the greatest tonnage per acre the seed should 
be sown in rows 12 to 14 inches apart and cultivated by hand. 
In order to facilitate the work of hand cultivating, it is of great 
advantage to have had the beets preceded by a well cultivated 


Planted in narrow rows, the seed requirements will run 
from six to eight pounds per acre. As the trade prefers the 
small, “Rosebud” size in the can, some of the canners are sowing 
more thickly. One prominent canner told me recently that he 
was now using 12 pounds per acre and was going to double this 
amount on a portion of his acreage this coming year. The onion 
set producers of the Chicago district in many instances, sow the 
onion seed in broad rows four inches or more in width. A 
special device is attached to the drill which spreads the seed 
over a wider row. For the production of the smaller sizes of 
beets. it would seem to me that a similar arrangement might be 
used by the beet growers. 

There are a number of varieties in use by the canner. A 
good, well bred strain of Detroit Dark Red is perhaps most in 
favor. This should run somewhat globular in shape and the 
interior color should be an intense scarlet with little or no zon- 
ing. The Extra Early Egyptian is sometimes used to produce 
small sizes, but it has a tendency to become flattened in shape 
as it develops size. 

There are certain strains selected from the old Crosby 
Egyptian variety which are very satisfactory. The original 
strain of Crosby averaged too light interior color, but breeding 
and selection have remedied this fault in a number of strains. 

The principal complaint regarding the Detroit Dark Red is 
based upon the fact that it attains some size before the root de- 
velops the globular shape, and hence it does not produce as large 
a proportion of the small size as might be desired. 


Whichever variety may be chosen it is important that one 
secure a good, well-bred strain. It is unfortunately true that 
there are a number of commercial strains which run very poor. 
One seedsman’s strain in test at the Michigan Station in 1914, 
did not have 25 per cent of the roots true to type. The balance 
of the crop were badly crossed with Mangels and other types. 
The beet is a plant which is normally pollinated by the wind, 
and if a seed crop of a garden variety is grown in proximity 
to a field of stock beets or Chard, much crossing will take place. 

It must be remembered that the quality of the seed stock 
largely determines the value of the crop produced. The best 
conditions of soil, fertility, and care will be of little avail if the 
seed used is inferior and instead of a handsome profit there may 
be a heavy loss. 
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While all cheap seed may not be inferior it is well to be 
suspicious of any seed bargains, for they generally turn out to 
be dear in the end. We cannot buy seed on a price basis alone, 
for it is not a question of how cheap it may be, but of how good. 
It would even pay to purchase a year’s supply ahead and test 
it out before using. Beet seed will retain its vitality well for 
four years or more if kept in a dry place where it cannot absorb 
dampness. 

There are a number of reliable seed firms which have taken 
pains to breed up excellent strains of canner varieties. The can- 
_ should get acquainted with these people and buy from them 
only. 

It takes considerable time and expense to breed up a good 
strain of beets. Progress must be slow for this plant is a 
biennial, taking two years for each generation. 

Seed is sown in early summer. The roots are taken up be- 
fore a fall freeze and are stored with special care. In the spring 
they are removed from storage and carefully sorted so that only 
those roots which show greatest perfection of shape are retained 
for propagation. A second selection is now made in order to 
insure correct color in the mother beet. A small core is removed 
from the side of the beet, which shows the varying shades of 
color. Any beet which does not show the solid scarlet color 
is rejected. The mother beets which have passed all of the 
tests are now planted for the production of a crop of stock 
seed. From this stock seed is produced the crop of commercial 
seed. In order to keep a strain up to the proper standard it is 
necessary to continue the production of high class stock seed 
from year to year without a break in the selection. 

There seems to be much promise of securing still better 
strains through self pollination of superior roots. It has been 
believed in the past that the beet was largely self sterile, but 
experiments at the Michigan Station seem to show that self pol- 
lination through natural agencies is largely a matter of location. 
If a single beet is planted in an exposed position the wind will 
earry much, if not all of the pollen away, but if the beet is 
planted where there is close protection against the prevailing 
winds, in many instances there will be considerable seed set. 

The Michigan Experiment Station now has two strains 
under way which give promise of being of value to the canner. 
One is a highly perfected strain of Detroit Dark Red. which 
runs exceptionally good for color and shape. The other is a 
globe shaped strain of Crosby Egvntian which has a solid, red 
interior color, and which shows a tendency to develop a globe 
shape while very young. Seed of these lots are not yet avail- 
able, but the department hopes by another year to have quite 
a considerable quantitv for increase. 

This address would not be complete without a few words 
on diseases and insects of the garden beet. It is a very fortu- 
nate thing that under proper conditions of soil fertility, moisture 
and cultivation we have very little trouble with disease. The 
Cercospera leaf spot which sometimes causes so much damage 
to the sugar beet grower, is not nearly as dangerous in the 
garden beet. Ordinarily it causes little troube, and if it develops 
to a considerable degree, a spray of Bordeaux mixture will aid 
largely in its control. Proper sanitation and rotation will help 
to prevent its appearance. 

A potato scab organism will some time attack the beet; 
this may also be held in control by crop rotation. _ 

Dumping off of the young seedlings may some times cause 
poor and spotty stands. There seems to be much promise of 
controlling these diseases by the use of one of the new dusts 
which are being developed. 

Although many different types of insects feed on the beet, 
it is seldom that they develop into serious pests. Flea beetle is 
perhaps the worst one of the lot. This can be controlled by 
spray of arsenate of lead. 

I regret that we have not more definite information regard- 
ing many of the important essentials of beet growing, but it is 
not at all unlikely that the interest you have evinced may call 
this crop to the attention of the experiment stations as one 
which is worthy of further experimental work. 

Summing up again the essentials of successful culture of 
garden beets we have, good seed—of a well-bred strain, proper 
type of soil, well prepared, free from soil acidity, and abundant- 
ly supplied with moisture. 

An ample supply of quickly available fertility, to promote 
rapid growth, clean and frequent shallow cultivation. Sowing 
the seed in such manner as to insure a large proportion of small, 
well shaped roots, and finally so timing your sowings as to bring 
the crop into use during a slack peroid in the factory operations. 

A MEMBER: Do you drill the fertilizer or boadcast it? 

DR. STARR: Drill 100 lbs. and broadcast 300 lbs. on or- 
dinary soil, using 150 to 1,000 Ibs. on muck soils. I would ad- 
vise a top dressing of nitrate of soda if the soil is deficient in 
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nitrogen. On average soil the 3-12-6 formula is good, using 400 
to 500 lbs. per acre. You cannot grow beets on acid soil. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear Dr. A. E. Steven- 
son, of the National Canners Laboratory, on 


DISCOLORATION IN CANNED BEETS 
By E. A. Stevenson. 


National Canners Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 


Note—Mr. Stevenson cut sample cans of beets showing the 


discoloration referred to, and passed them around for exami- 
nation.—Editor. 


Discoloration in canned beets is a rather infrequent occur- 
rence; however, during the past four or five years several in- 
stances of discoloration in this product have been called to the 
attention of the Research Laboratory, and in the folowing is 
presented such information in regard to the cause of this diffi- 
culty as has been obtained by experimental work and by ob- 
servation. 

As discoloration with some products has occurred through 
contact with certain metals during the process of manufacture, 
attention was first directed toward the composition of the metal 
equipment used as a possible cause of discoloration. It was 
found that long contact of the peeled and cut or sliced beets 
with iron, nickel, zinc, copper or aluminum caused no discolora- 
tion which apparently eliminates equipment as a possible cause 
of this trouble. 

Attention was next directed to the methods used in the 
preparation of the beets for canning. Practicaily all fruits and 
vegetables contain substances known as oxidases, which when 
the cut surface of the raw product is exposed to air causes dark- 
ening at the suface. Perhaps the most commonly noticed in- 
stance of this is in apples, where to prevent such discoloration 
it is the general practice when canning this product to place the 
peeled and sliced apples in salt solution. These oxidases are 
fairly easily destroyed or rendered inactive by heat. A search 
of the literature showed that investigators had reported the 
presence in beets of an oxidase which had been named tyrosinase 
because of its ability to change tyrosin, an amino acid occurring 
in beets to a dark colored compound. 

Experimental work showed that if beets were not sufficient- 
ly steamed to destroy this oxidase and were then sliced or cut 
and allowed to stand for some time before canning, discolora- 
tion would occur. The temperature required to destroy oxidases 
is comparatively low, being from 150 to 180 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and it is likely that the center of most steamed beets reaches 
this temperature. In order to facilitate slicing, beets are gen- 
erally cooked sufficiently to soften them to the center and it is 
probable that only when some mistake is made in the steaming 
time or temperature such discoloration occurs. Even then dis- 
coloration will not occur if the sliced beets are canned »romptly. 
Objectionable discoloration will result in 30 to 60 minutes after 
slicing if the oxidase has not been destroyed. If, due to a break- 
down in the line or to the fact that the line is being used for 
something else, delay occurs, discoloration may result. The ex- 
terior of the beet is, of course, always sufficiently steamed to 
prevent discoloration, so that discoloration of this type is likely 


to be limited to the center of the slice or the inner part of the 
cut surface. 


This is not the only type of discoloration met with in beets. 
If the beets are allowed to project above the liquor in the head 
space of the can, discoloration of the projecting portion is likely 
to occur, due probably to the action of the oxygen contained in 
the head space. Most beet canners are in the habit of leaving 
practically no head space so that this form of discoloration is 
not often met with. 

Still another type of discoloration has been met with where 
the entire contents of the can whether whole, cut or sliced beets 
had become more or less discolored. Some times the contents 
may become almost black, in other cases the discoloration may 
range from purple to black. In this condition the liquor of the 
canned beets becomes more alkaline. The normal pH of the 
liquor of canned beets is around 5.2, while in this type of dis- 
coloration it may change to 6.0 or above. The fact that there 
is this change in reaction, and that such beets have generally 
had a rather low process points to bacterial action as the cause 
of this discoloration. However, we have never been able to 
isolate any bacteria from such samples which when grown in 
beets would reproduce this condition. Beets are fairly easily 
sterilized and there is no reason why a process should not be 
used which would prevent such discoloration if due to bacterial 
action. The processes at 240 degrees recommended by the Re- 


search Laboratory have in general given verv satisfactory re- 
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sults as to color and are of very high sterilizing value. In 
using pressure processes the importance of prompt and thorough 
cooling as an aid to preserving the color cannot be too greatly 
emphasized. Unsatisfactory color when using pressure pro- 
cesses is frequently due to improper cooling. 

Another condition, while not discoloration, might be men- 
tioned here; this is the formation of a thin white coating on the 
surface of the beets. This condition has been discussed pre- 
viously in Bulletin 20-L, “The Effect of Hard Water in Canning 
Vegetables,” and as stated there, is due to the presence in beets 
of a small amount of oxalate which combines with the calcium 
from hard water or from impure salt to form a white precipi- 
tate which settles on the surface of the beets and on the bottom 
of the can. This precipitation occurs to a very slight extent in 
many canned beets, although unnoticeable except on careful 
observation. During the past five vears onlv one instance where 
such precipitation was cause for complaint has been called to our 
attention, and it is only where exceptionally hard water or salt 
exceptionally high in calcium is used that such precipitation 
would become readily noticeable. 

All of the conditions referred to above being such that there 
is no exterior evidence of them, are the more annoying when 
they do occur. Although relatively unimportant difficulties in the 
canning of beets it is hoped that this discussion of them may 
make them more generally understood and therefore more read- 
ily avoidable. 

MEMBER: Is it necessary to blanch the beets? 

MR. STEVENSON: No, but it makes it easier handling, 
to skin them. 

W. R. ROACH: The housewives for home canning slice 
the beets raw, and they pack some very delicious beets. . 

DR. ELWELL: Do you think the tin plate had anything 
to do with this discoloration? I have no idea that it had, but I 
merely ask for information. 

MR. STEVENSON: I do not think it had, Doctor, because 
we pack some beets in cans made of plain black plates and it 
showed no difference. We even broke up the beets, so as to 
avoid possible effect of a steel knife on them but that did not 
stop the blackening either. 

MR. ROACH: How do they slice the beets? 

MR. STEVENSON: They use a pineapple slicer, as a 
rule any machine of that type. 

CHAIRMAN GOERES: We find that the colder the weath- 
er the better the color, has the cold anything to do with it? 

PACIFIC COAST CANNER: We cannot use the beets 
after coming of cool weather and the rains, as they have no 


flavor. 

MR. H. HANKINS: We can a large quantity of beets and 
find the best time is June and July. 

MR. ROACH: The sugar beet men say the maximum 
sugar comes only in the last months, when the weather has 
turned cold. They always wait until late. 

W.H. KILLIAN: Some beets which had frozen in transit 
turned very black on us when canned. . 

MEMBER: Which is the better method of processing to 
retain color: high temperature for a short time, or low tem- 
perature for a longer period? 

MR. STEVENSON: I have found that a short process at 
high temperature is better; but they must be cooled quickly and 
thoroughly. 

GEO. GREBB: We use a very high temperature in the 
blanch, 250 degrees, to get the best color. We process No. 2 
cans for 30 minutes and No. 3’s 45 to 50 minutes, at 222 degrees. 

CHAIRMAN GOERES: We will now have the report of 
the Committee on Standardization of Grades. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF GRADES 
By George F. Grebb, Shawano, Wis. 


The standardization of grades of beets is a problem that 
was taken up by the beet packers of Wisconsin five years ago. 
Standards were adopted in 1921 for trial on pack of 1922. At 
the meeting of the Wisconsin Beet Packers, in November, 1922, 
the standards were adopted and recommended for general use 
by the packers of the State of Wisconsin. In January, 1923, 
at the meeting the National Canners Association the Beet Sec- 
tion was organized. The problem of standardization of grades 
was brought before the meeting. This committee met and after 
a thorough discussion lasting two hours, Mr. C. H. Sears made 
a motion, seconded by Mr. Gerrehan, that the standard used by 
the Wisconsin Beet Packers in 1922 be adopted. Copies of the 
report were circulated to all canners listed as beet packers in the 
National Association directory, and a letter was also enclosed 
asking that the grades and sizes be given consideration and a 
report be made to the secretary of the Beet Section. No criti- 
cism was received that would warrant any changes in the grades 
as outlined. The New York Cannefs, at their convention in 
Rochester in 1923, tentatively adopted these standards. 

The Committee on Standards reported the following at the 
meeting of this Section in Buffalo: 


BEET GRADES AND SIZES. 


Cut Beets— 
All beets over 2 3-4 inches in diameter cut to uniform size. 
Sliced Beets— 
Beets 2 inches to 2 3-4 inches in diameter sliced 1-4 to 5-16 
inch thick. 
Whole or No Count— 
A can full of beets of 2 inches to 2 3-4 inches in diameter. 


No. 2 Tins— 40 over, 1 1-4 in. 
6 over, 1 13-16 in. 60 over, 1 1-8 in. 
10 over, 1 5-8. 90 over, 1 in. 
15 over, 1 7-16 in No. 10 Tins— 
23 over, 1 1-4 in 30 over, 2 in. 
85 over, 1 1-8 in 50 over, 1 13-16 in. 
50 over, 1 in. 70 over, 1 5-8 in. 
No. 3 Tins— 100 over, 1 7-16 in. 
10 over, 2 in. 150 over, 1 1-4 in. 
15 over, 1 13-16 in 200 over, 1 1-8 in. 
20 over, 1 5-8 in. 300 over, 1 in. 
80 over, 1 7-16 in. 


The report was not accepted and the committee was asked 
to give the same further consideration and report at this meet- 
ing. There has been a letter written to every canner listed as 
packing beets, 119 in number. The only criticism received was 
on the size of the beets in No. 2 tins. This size, 1 13-16 count 
7 over, should be reduced to 6 count, and the size 1 1-4 inches. 
25 over, should be reduced to 22 count or the measurement 
should be eliminated and the grades or counts remain as they are. 


In working out the sizes of screens the object was to enable 
us to build a grader of not more than 7 sizes and the grades 
therefrom could be used as a standard in all sizes of containers. 
By taking this into consideration, I would recommend that the 
counts be adopted as a standard by this Section with the changes 
in counts in No. 2 tins from 7 to 6 and 25 to 22, and with the 
addition of diced beets, size % or % inch. That the sizes given 
in inches on the report be for the information of the canners 
in the construction of their grades. 
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I would also recommend that a committee of beet packers 
who pack in No. 1 and No. 2 1-2 containers be appointed to 
recommend counts of beets with instructions to use the screen 
sizes as outlined in the report of the Committee on Standards. 

J. H. GARRAHAN: We have found the recommended sizes 
very satisfactory, and I move that they be adopted. 

This was seconded by Mr. Moore, and upon vote was 
adopted. 

Pt was moved by Mr. Warrum, and seconded by Mr. Garra- 
han, that a committee be appointed to adopt standard of grades 
of No. 2% cans, with instructions to report at the next regular 
meeting. (Adopted.) 

iy discussion took place upon the substitution of the 
No. 2% can for the No. 3. The Pacific Coast and New York 
States advocated the elimination of the 3s and the general use 
of 2%. Other sections, particularly the East, contended for the 
No. 8, and it finally resulted in the appointment of a committee 
tu consider this question and to report at the next meeting. 

Motion was made and seconded that the Beet Section of 
the National Canners Association go on record as stating the 
number of beets contained in each can on their labels, this being 
compulsory only as to new labels purchased, they having the 
privilege of using old stocks of labels now on hand. 

MR. SORENSEN: I see that canned beets are a sure cure 
for hiccoughs. Here is a clipping I just took from the parer 
(reading): 

“Find Beets Good Cure for Hiccough Attack. 

Hagerstown, Md., January 17.—The modest garden beet, a 
popular relish in most homes, is acclaimed as a sure remedy for 
hiccoughs by an aged woman, Mrs. Zachariah Traver, of this 
county, who had read of the epidemic of hiccoughs prevailing 
in many cities. 

Mrs. Traver declared that pickled beets eaten by her hus- 
band, who had a severe attack of hiccoughs, were found to be 
the only effective remedy for his malady. She is passing it 
along to those who are suffering from the disease. 

The hiccough epidemic is prevalent in Hagerstown, among 
the victims being several prominent business men, who are con- 
fined to their homes under the care of physicians.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: Judge, you had better get that article 
—just begin to wonder whether they serve that over the bar— 
free lunch. (Laughter.) 

THE SECRETARY: There may be more to it. 


ANOTHER MEMBER: I beileve Dr. Evans mentioned 
something like that in an article in the Chicago Tribune. - 

DR. CLARK: If I find it is a cure for hiccoughs, I am going 
to try it out. (Laughter.) 

THE SECRETARY: Have you read anythng in your medi- 
cal journals, Dr. Clark? 

DR. CLARK: No, I just read it in the papers. I am like 
Hans, I will try it out. I would like a little of his beet wine to 
try along with it. 

THE SECRETARY: It is surprising what a little adver- 
tising of this kind will do. So if you find that there is anythin 
to it, we might as well take advantage of it. : 

A MEMBER: There must be, or it wouldn’t be in the 
paper. (Laughter.) 

MR. JUDGE—Don’t forget, sauer kraut made the start of 
its reputation by the sauer kraut cocktail. A sauer kraut cock- 
tail started the big advertising campaign. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there anything else for the good of 
the beet industry? 


CHAIRMAN: Is the Nominating Committee ready to re- 


port? 
The Election 

MR. SEARS: The report of the chairman is very short. 

For President-—Augustine Wittengill, of Rochester, N. Y. 

For Secretary—George F. Greb, of Shawano, Wis. 
os And for Vice-President—Mr. Charles Karsch, of Hartford, 

is. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report of the com- 
mittee. We are ready to entertain a motion that the report 
of the committee be accepted. 

A MEMBER: I move we adopt the report. 

‘ __ CHAIRMAN:The motion has been made and sec- 
onded— 

A MEMBER: Second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—that the report of the committee be 
adopted. Any remarks? All those in favor signify by saying 
aye. (Ayes). All those opposed (none). Carried. 


_ (On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the meeting 
adjourned.) 
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The Wax and Green Bean Section 


Main Room, Roof Garden, Hotel Gibson 
Tuesday, January 27, 1925—9:30 A. M. 


‘H. C. Sorensen, Chairman, Presiding. 


HAIRMAN SORENSEN: The first item of business is 
C the appointment of a Nominating Committee, and I nom- 

inate C. H. Hunt, Oswego, N. Y.; Frank Gerber, of Fre- 
mont, Mich.; Walter Schroeder, of Hortonville, Wis. 

I see that I am down on the program for a report but I 
have nothing of importance to report to the section. 

We are now to be favored with an address by Dr. Wilbert 
Brotherton, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


BEAN VARIETIES AND DISEASES 
By Wilbur Brotherton, Jr., 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


HE following list, although it does not include all of the 

snap bean varieties that are canned, does represent, I 

believe, the ones that are most widely used. The state- 
ments in regard to resistance to diseases of the different sorts 
have been based on our results of variety tests at Lansing and 
Saginaw, Mich., except their reactions to rust, which are taken 
a Bulletin No. 220 of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 
A—Bush beans with green pods. 

Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod. Very susceptible to n.osaic, 
anthracnose, blight and wilt, but resistant to rust. 

Full Measure. Moderately resistant to mosaic, but sus- 
ceptible to anthracnose, blight and wilt; no record of its reac- 
tion to rust. 

Giant Stringless Green Pod. Apparently very susceptible 
to mosaic, anthracnose, wilt and blight, but resistant to rust. 

Lows Champion. Very susceptible to all common diseases 
except rust, to which it is very resistant... 

Refugee Green Pod or 1000-1. As resistant as any garden 
type to bacterial blight and rust, but is susceptible to anthrac- 
nose, wilt and mosaic. 

Rogers Stringless Refugee. As resistant to bacterial blight 
and perhaps rust as is the Old Refugee, 1000-1, but is also sus- 
ceptible to anthracnose, wilt and mosaic. 

B—Bush beans with wax pods. 

Burpee’s Kidney Wax. Susceptible to anthracnose, blight, 
wilt and mosaic, but resistant to rust. 

Crystal White Wax. Used only when young as a bottle 
pickler. It is resistant to rust, but very suscentible to all other 
common diseases. 

Golden Wax, Improved. Similar to Old Style Golden Wax. 

Golden Wax, Old Style. Susceptible to anthracnose, blight, 
wilt and mosaic, but is commercially resistant to rust. 

Pencil Pod Black Wax. Very susceptible to the common 
bean diseases. 


Round Pod Kidney Wax, or Burpee’s Brittle Wax. Slightly 
susceptible to mosaic and rust and very susecptible to anthrac- 
nose, blight and wilt. 

Stringless Refugee Wax. Susceptible to disease, but ap- 
pears to be otherwise hardy under adverse growing conditions. 

Wardwell’s Kidney Wax. Same reactions to disease as 
Burpee’s Kidney Wax. 

C—Pole bean with green pods. 


Kentucky Wonder. Very susceptible to all the bean dis- 
eases, which probably largely accounts for the lack of produc- 
tiveness in many sections of the country. 

Henderson’s Bush Lima. A variety used as a green shell 
bean. The Department of Horticulture of the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College has developed an earlier and more uniformly 
maturing strain of Henderson’s Bush Lima than is ordinarily 
found. Professor George Starr, at the Station, is selecting 
for a strain producing fewer white seeds at the time of har- 
vesting, a characteristic associated with uniformity of ripen- 
ing. 

Bean Diseases—Mention has been made of varieties being 
resistant or susceptible to diseases. A short account will now 
be given of the part bean diseases play in limiting production, 
as well as a brief description of the important diseases occur- 
ring in the United States east of the Mississippi—that is, an- 
thracnose, blight, wilt, rust and mosaic. 
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That disease plays a very important role in reducing yield 
is not often understood by the seedsman or packer. While un- 
favorable climatic conditions are a big factor in materially re- 
ducing production, still the result of the favoring action of 
climate on the development of parasitic organisms is not usu- 
ally recognized, also that in the absence of the disease produc- 
ing organisms a crop subjected to unfavorable growing condi- 
tions alone may produce a profitable yield. 


Snap beans grown for canning are oftentimes less exposed 
to infection than is the seed bean crop, on account of the 
shorter growing period of the former, and because they are 
usually harvested before the cool, wet weather of fall begins. 
For this reason canners may suffer less obviously from the 
ravages of disease than does the seed grower; nevertheless, the 
canner pays indirectly through the increased cost of seed, trace- 
able to losses in production for which fungus parasites are re- 
sponsible. 

Anthracnose or Rust—Bean anthracnose, commonly called 
“rust,” although it is not rust ‘at all, is caused by a fungus 
which attacks the stems, leaves and pods under favorable con- 
ditions. It is easily recognized by the appearance on infected 
pods of sunken areas black in color, with reddish or yellowish 
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margins, and with flesh colored specks in the centers. These 
specks consist of masses of spores, or fruiting bodies, which in 
wet weather are scattered over the plant or from plant to plant 
by splashing rain, cultivating on the hands of pickers, etc. 
Often the cankers on the pod extend through into the seed, so 
that if the seed matures it serves as a source of seedling in- 
fection the following year. Infected seed usually is distorted 
or discolored with dark sunken spots, and would be discarded 
on hand picking. However, in colored seed the anthracnose 
stains are sometimes hard to detect, and so in seed beans from a 
badly infected field often a large percentage of seed carries the 
disease. When the diseased plants are planted in the soil the 
resulting seedlings show small black cankers on the stem znd 
seed leaves. If the season is cool and rainy, i. e., favorable for 
the spread of the diseases, the small black lesions may spread 
and completely destroy the young plant, leaving only a black- 
ened stub; or, if the season is dry, the lesions may remain 
small, but with the advent of a cool, rainy period become ac- 
tive and serve as foci for the destructive spread of the disease 
on mature plants. 


The presence of the fungus on the sod has been shown to 
be the usual means of disseminating the disease, and to be the 
source of primary infection in the field. Control of the disease 
may be largely attained through the planting of disease-free 
seed. As the fungus develops appreciably only during cool, wet 
weather, the disease is almost unknown in the seed bean pro- 
ducing localities of Colorado and Idaho. Seed from the arid 
districts of the West has been found to be remarkably free 
from anthracnose infection. Where vossible it is advisable to 
plant in the affected areas, such as New York State and the 
middle western bean canning regions, seed grown in semiarid 
districts of the West. Planting western seed will materially 
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reduce the total yield of pods from the weakened condition of 
the plants, but many pods produced must be rejected for can- 
ning on account of the unsightly lesions caused by the fungus. 

A second and more certain but not an immediate means 
of control of bean anthracnose is through the use of disease- 
resistant varieties. The Cornell Station at Ithaca is the pio- 
neer in the search for disease resistant beans, but their efforts 
until recently have been confined to field varieties. The suc- 
cess of the Cornell workers, however, has stimulated others, 
and for four years the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
been testing garden beans for resistance to disease. The prob- 
lem with anthracnose is complicated by the existence of a num- 
ber of forms or varieties, so to speak, of the fungus which differ 
in the range or number of bean varieties they can attack. These 
forms are designated A, B, C, etc., and are identified by the va- 
rieties that are resistant or susceptible to them. For example, 
Improved Golden Wax is susceptible to form A and resistant 
to form B, but Refugee 1000-1 is susceptible and Wells Red 
Kidney resistant to both the A and B forms of the fungus. 
I'ortunately, varieties have been found that are resistant to 
all of the eleven known forms of the fungus, although these 
varieties are not of the type used for canning. However, dis- 
ease resistance in the case of anthracnose has been shown to 
be a heritable character as much as color of pod or height of 
vine. Burkholder at Cornell, by crossing Wells Red Kidney 
(resistant to anthracnose) with White Marrow (susceptible to 
anthracnose) has obtained by recombination of plant characters 
a white marrow bean resistant to anthracnose. Crosses have 
been made at East Lansing with the object of combining the an- 
thracnose resistance of non-garden beans with the desirable 
horticultural characters of susceptible canning types, and from 
the outcome of the Cornell experiments it is reasonable to ex- 
pect success. 

Bacterial Blight—Another widespread and instructive bean 
disease is bacterial blight caused, as the name indicates, by a 
bacterium. The disease has been known since 1892 in this 
country, but only since about 1910 have growers and experi- 
ment station workers realized its widespread destructiveness. 
The injury on pods caused by bacterial blight has often been 
confused with that due to anthracnose, but the former starts 
with small, slightly raised watery pustules on the young pods, 
which soon enlarge and assume a reddish yellow tinge. These 
spots become amber colored, irregular blotches with uneven, 
garled, green center. In the center of the old spots are found 
yellow crusts of the bacteria which have oozed out. The or- 
ganisms in the spots may get upon the seed within, producing 
yellow, spotted and shriveled seed, which if it is visible serves 
to infect the young plants and, if severe, may cause defoliation 
of the plant and consequent decrease in pod production. 


Bacterial blight has been reported from every bean grow- 
ing region east of the Mississippi, and is known to occur in 
Oklahoma and Colorado, as well as further north in the West. 
Because of its wide distribution the use of western grown seed 
is not as likely to give the grower stock free from blight as in 
the case of athracnose. However, it is not more severe there 
than in the East. Warm, hot, muggy weather favors the 
spread of the infection, and since the humidity of the irri- 
gated regions is generally low, blight would be expected to be 
less prevalent in the West. As no data are available as to the 
freedom from blight of western grown seed, we are unable to 
recommend-with any certainty the use of such seed for the con- 
trol of bean blight. 


Methods of seed treatment and of spraying have been found 
ineffective in controlling bacterial blight. A number of work- 
ers have tested our garden types for resistance to the disease, 
and of the canning types Rogers Stringless Refugee seems to 
be the most resistant. Even in the artificially produced severe 
epidemics among our bean trials at Lansing, Mich., Rogers 
Stringless Refugee has never failed, due to blight infection 
under conditions when such varieties as Giant Stringless Green 
Pod, Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod, and Wardwell’s Kidney 
Wax were almost a total loss. 


Here, again, hybridization between the resistant and sus- 
ceptible types has been resorted to in an effort to introduce the 
blight resistance of Rogers Stringless Refugee into other types 
of canning beans, and apparently some progress is being made 
in this direction. 

Bacterial Wilt—A third important disease of beans, and 
one which has only been recently recognized, is also caused by 
a bacterium. I refer to bacterial wilt, which in the past has 
been confused with bacterial blight. It is distinguished from 


blight by its effect on the plant as a whole, since the wilt or- 
ganism is a systematic bacterium, i. e., after it gains entrance 
into the plant it spreads through the tissues from one part to 
another, and eventually finds its way into the develoning seed, 
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where it remains to cause infection in the voung plant the fol- 
lowing year and to serve as a source of secondary infection in 
the field. Such seed infected plants are much stunted in 
growth, produce a few small, twisted pods and the seed is gen- 
erally undersized and discolored with yellowish spots, or en- 
tirely yellow seeds in the case of white seeded types. Often- 
times the seed shows raised, roughened, irregular streaks, 
caused by the presence of masses of bacteria underneath the 
seed coat. Little is known of the means of and conditions for 
the spread of infection in the field, nor have any satisfactory 
control measures been yet discovered, or any resistant varie- 
ties found; but then no thorough search has been made for such 
resistant types, and investigations in that direction are still 
in progress. 

Although it is in no sense a control measure, Dr. Leonard, 
of the office of Soil Bacteriology Investigations of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, has recently made a very interesting discov- 
ery in connection with the inoculation of wilt-infected seed 
with nitrogen-fixing legume bacteria. He found that even the 
light moistening, followed by air drying, generally applied in 
inoculating bean seed with the nitrogen-fixing bacteria stim- 
ulated the wilt bacteria already present in the seed. Beans 
presumably harboring the disease organism when so treated, 
prior to planting, gave reduced crops under the conditions of 
Dr. Leonard’s experiments as compared with comparable seed 
not treated or inoculated by means of dry soil. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, if clean seed is not available, that dry soil 
be used as the inoculating material for introducing the bene- 
ficial legume bacteria. 

Mosaic Disease—Beans suffer in common with nearly all 
culitvated crops from mosaic. The disease manifests itself in 
a variety of ways, but chiefly in causing a light green or yellow- 
ish mottling of the leaves, accompanied by a characteristic 
raised or blistered: appearance of the light colored areas. The 
foliagd of affected plants is usually much reduced in size, along 
with a general reduction in size and vigor of the entire plant. 
Severely infected plants set few pods or none at all. In some 
varieties of the Refugee class the disease is most easily rec- 
ognized in the young plants. Unless the season is favorable 
the older plants lose the characteristic appearance due _ to 
mosaic infection, and seem little affected. However, when the 
disease is present though apparent only in the young plants it 
is transmitted from generation in about 40 per cent of the prog- 
eny and under favorable conditions may cause nearly a total 
loss. Although the causal organism has not been isolated, it 
has been shown that the disease is spread in the field by insects 
feeding on diseased and healthy plants. 

That mosaic may be a limiting factor in the growing of 
certain varieties is illustrated by the experience of nea bean 
growers in New York. Before the introduction of Michigan 
Robust, highly resistant to mosaic, the industry was ranidly 
dwindling in size from losses due to the disease, but since the 
farmers began planting Robust the raising of pea beans has 
once more become a profitable and expanding industry. 

No canning varieties are known as resistant to mosaic as 
is Robust. but in Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod, Bountiful, 
Golden Wax, Improved and Old Style, Brittle Wax and Ken- 
tucky Wonder are only slightly susceptible. Giant Strineless 
Green Pod. Full Measure, Low’s Champion. Burpee’s Kidney 
Wax, Pencil Pod Wax, Refugee Wax and Wardwell’s Kidney 
Wax are moderately susceptible, while the green pod Refugees 
are very susceptible. Crosses have been made between Robust 
and Rogers Stringless Refugee, and from selections made last 
summer it is hoped to isolate a mosaic and blight resistant 
stringless Refugee. 

Bean Rust—In the South. in Southern Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio, and occasionally in Michigan, beans often suffer from 
attacks of the true bean rust, caused by a number of the well- 
known group of fungi responsible for such diseases as black 
stem rust of wheat and asparagus rust. 

Bean rust attacks the leaves and does all its damage from 
leaf infection. Occasionally it attacks the pods and stems. 
The leaves are first covered with reddish brown spore masses 
or pustules the size of a pinhead, both on the unper and lower 
surfaces. These pustules may vary in number from a few to 
as many as 2,000 on a single leaf. Later these reddish brown 
masses turn black. Infection is spread in the fie’d by persons 
or animals passing through infected to non-infected fields, or 
by wind blowing the spores about. The infection may cause 
a few or many leaves to be killed on the nlant, and thus reduce 
its vigor or even kill it prematurely. Such injury may result in 
great damage to the crop. 


Fortunately, control of the disease is simple and effective, 
through the planting of rust-resisting varieties. Fromme. at 
the Virginia Experiment Station, reports the following garden 
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types to be sufficiently resistant to produce a profitable crop 
under rust conditions that will destroy a susceptible variety. 
Low’s Champion, the Refugees, Burpee’s Stringless, Green Pea, 
Giant Stringless Green Pod, Bountiful, Brittle Wax, Crvstal 
White Wax and Wardwell’s Kidney Wax. 

Breeding to Prcduce Disease Resistant Varieties—From 
the lack of satisfactory control by either spraying or seed 
treatment of the above mentioned diseases of beans, it is be- 
lieved that eventually reductions in loss from this source will 
be brought about only through the use of resistant varieties. 
As mentioned previously, the U. S. Department of A-vriculture 
is engaged in the search for, and production of, resistant gar- 
den and canning types. It has been my good fortune to be 
associated with this work of the Department. Our method of 
breeding beans for disease resistance has been to collect a large 
number of varieties from all parts of the world to determine 
their reaction to disease other than rust. Of course, all avail- 
able American varieties have been tested along with the for- 
eign material, but as seen from the above discussion of the 
various diseases, no American canning types have been found 
that show resistance to anthracnose; only one type, Refugee, 
shows commercial resistance to blight, none have been found 
resistant to wilt, and only a few show resistance to mosaic. In 
this manner some 600 varieties have been experimented with. 

Although in most instances no resistant types directly or 
immediately utilizable have been found, the resistant non-can- 
ning sorts have been crossed in many cases with susceptible 
garden types in the expectation that the desirable characters 
of both parents may be combined in the hybrid progeny. Selec- 
tions resembling most closely the ideal type are made in the 
second generation from the cross. If the hybrid selections lack 
any necessary character, but is a distinct gain over either par- 
ent, it may be crossed again to introduce the missing character. 
These hybrid selections are tested in the green house and in 
the field for resistance to the several diseases, and the suscep- 
tible selections are rejected. Necessarily such work takes time, 
but enough progress has been made to justify continuing the 
experiments over a number of years. 


In addition to the work of hybridizing, a lookout is always 
kept for resistant individuals within a susceptible variety when 
examining either the experimental plots or infected commercial 
plantings. Both Robust and Well’s Red Kidney, resistant to 
anthracnose and blight, respectively, were found as resistant 
individuals. However, to date no one has discovered any re- 
sistant garden types in this manner, chiefly, I believe, because 
enough men have not been on the lookout for them. 

If from this rather skeletonized review of our present 
knowledge in regard to bean diseases one gets the impression 
plant pathology has accomplished little of practical value to 
the bean industry, he must remember that as a result of patho- 
logical studies the diseases are now usually very well under- 
stood, the life histories of the casual organisms have been 
worked out, and the problems connected with their control de- 
fined. The way has been cleared for the rational breeding of 
disease resistant types, a work being energetically pushed by 
both Federal and State experiment stations. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I regret that Mr. Thorne, of New 
York, cannot be with us to give the address, and the meeting 
is now open for discussion. I will call upon Mr. Sherlock Mc- 
Kewen, of the Chisholm-Scott Company, of Columbus, O. 


CANNING STRINGLESS BEANS | 
By Sherlock McKewen. 


R. SORENSEN has called on me rather unexpectedly to 

make a few remarks for this meeting. Really, the only 

factor in the canning of wax and green beans that I have 
any knowledge of relates to my own business and its connection 
therewith, and that, of courrse, is a subject that I cannot refer 
to in a meeting of this sort. 


It has been my privilege during the past few years to visit 
most of the bean packing plants in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
New York, and I cannot but feel, after observing these plants 
year by year, that great strides have been made in promoting 
the efficiency of bean packing methods, and I feel that this sec- 
tion of the canning industtry is now upon a very firm foun- 
dation. 

One of the factors that has resulted in the increased con- 
sumption of beans during the past few years has been the de- 
velopment of the stringless varieties, and we cannot but feel 
that while great progress has been made in the development 


of these various species, that still further improvement is pos- 
sible. 
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Most of the seedsmen are working steadily towards this 
end, and we ourselves, having considerable interest in this 
matter, have through the co-operation of Dr. Woodbury been 
placed in contact with Dr. Wilbur Brotherton, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who has just spoken to you, 
and with Prof. George Starr, of the Horticultural Department 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, at East Lansing, Mich. 
Dr. Brotherton has a large patch of beans under his supervi- 
sion, containing practically all of the varieties of wax and 
green beans, and through his co-operation and that of Prof. 
Starr a large number of selections were made this past August 
which will be crossed during the winter in hot houses of the 
college at Lansing, and the resulting seed will be planted next 
spring, so that practically two years’ work will have been ac- 
complished by the end of the coming summer. 


We are hoping to develop an improved species of string- 
less beans that will be resistant to disease and which will de- 
velop a very large percentage of its yield at one time. In a 
manner this may be compared with the development of the 
Alaska pea seed many years ago, and while it is too early to 
make any prediction as to our success, we hope that a result 
will be attained which will produce a bean having all the above 
qualities, together with a fine flavor, to the end that our con- 
sumers will want to eat more and more wax and green beans. 
This should mean a steady increase in the consumption of these 
beans from year to year, and a consequent expansion of this 
branch of the canning industry. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hunt, haven’t you a few words 


you would like to say to us? 
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MR. HUNT: No, I have not anything. I was very much 
interested in the work as outlined by Dr. Brotherton, and I feel 
quite encouraged for the future. This industry is certainly 
on a sound basis, and we are going to expand very fast, I think. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is no question about the demand 
for beans; the demand is getting greater than the supply. I 
was talking to a man the other evening, a buyer, and he said 
everybody was talking quality, and what were we going to do 
for a standard. I said, “We should worry about standards. 
We are after packing the choice qualities.” 

We would like to hear from Mr. Schroeder. 

MR. SCHROEDER: I do not know that I can add anything 
to what has been said here. I think we should ever strive to 
get quality, and I am very glad to know that the bean packing 
industry is on a firm basis. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there any further discussion? Over 
in Wisconsin the bean packers as well as the beet packers got 
together, and they change their meeting place and have round- 
table discussions, which they find very helpful. It is a mirh*-, 
fine way to get to know one another and one another’s prob- 
lems, and to help one another, and I think that is a great step 
forward. We have those a couple of times a year, and I think 
it is a very fine thing. 

We will now have the report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations. 

The report was then presented, as follows: 

“Chairman, Robert S. Thorne, of the Geneva Preserving 
Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

Secretary, O. S. Ferguson, Lakeside Packing Co., Manito- 
woe, Wis.” 

Whereupon, upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 


| 


Main Ball Room, Hotel Gibson 


Wednesday, January 28, 1925—9:30 A. M. 


Fred A. Stare, Columbus, Wis., Chairman, presiding. 
Roy W. Hemingway, Syracuse, N. Y., Secretary. 


THE CHAIRMAN: One of our speakers, who has done 
some very important work on Inoculation, has some samples 
of peas showing the effect of inoculation, and in order that 
these samples may be examined and a report turned in on them 
at the conclusion of this address, it will be necessary to appoint 
a committee and have it meet in an adjoining room, inspect the 
peas and make its report at the conclusion of this address. 


I will appoint that committee now. I would like three men 
from three different states. 


The following named gentlemen were then appointed by 
the chair: C. J. Mitchell, W. B. Stokely, J. P. Kramer. 

The cans are in’ the adjoining room, and all that is neces- 
sary for you to do is to mark them as to their different stand- 
ards. The samples are marked according to lot numbers. Lot 

: 1, lot 2, lot 2-a, and so on, and you are to report whether there 
is any difference, either slight or noticeable difference, between 
the samples, namely, those that have been inoculated an@ those 
that have not been inoculated. It won’t take you long, and you 
may not lose much of the address, and while we do not want 


to banish you altogether from the crowd, yet somebody has to 
do this work. 


It has been customary for the chairman of the Section to 
make a few opening remarks. I think the sole purpose of that 
is that the Section will have something to do while the crowd 
is gathering. However, my very brief remarks will only take 
about seven or eight minutes, and I will proceed at once with 
that part of it. 


REVIEW OF THE PEA SITUATION. 
By F. A. Stare, Chairman. 


HE packs of 1922 and 1923 were both somewhat short of the 
T eountry’s actual needs, as evidenced by the rapid clean- 

_ up, and the eagerness to buy the 1924 pack, the future 
buying movement being well under way in November, 1923, and 
the future pack practically sold up in January, 1924. 


Continued pressure to buy made an increase in acreage 
necessary, for no self-respecting business man will enter into a 
contract without having something back of it. So each of us 
planted sufficient acreage to protect his sales, figuring on a safe 
average yield 
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An average yield of average quality in Wisconsin would 
be somewhere around 80 to 90 cases per acre, and a fifteen year 
average yield per viner is just about 5,000 cases. 

When the pack figures for 1924 were published, the total 
was so large it astonished all of us, packers and jobbers alike, 
and for a short time the large holders of peas were somewhat 
fearful of what might happen. . 

However, due to the constantly increasing popularity of 
peas, to the short packs of corn and tomatoes, to the rising ten- 
dency on almost all other items of food, to the re-election of 
President Coolidge, to the fact that the jobbers and not the 
canners, generally speaking, were the large holders of peas, 
there was no noticeable slump in values. 

The canners wisely tried to keep distress offerings off the 
market. We tried to hold back the naming of future prices 
till the beginning of the new year, with the result that now the 
jobbers generally feel that they are fortunate in owning good 
stocks of peas at fair prices, and the danger, if there ever was 
any, is past for the present. 

I have spent the last three weeks in personal contact with 
the trade in six or seven Central Western States, and find the 
jobbers, generally speaking, are inclined to be optimistic, and 
are freely buying what they believe their requirements will be. 
In some instances the orders are larger than last year, and in 
some they are smaller, but in no case have I seen or heard 
anything bordering on the speculative, and on the other hand 
I have not come in contact with a single pessimist. 

Many have sounded notes of warning with reference to the 
1925 pack; some that we must find some way to provide more 
and better standard peas at prices that will permit their sale 
to the consumer at 15c, but most of all they say the pack of 
1925 must be smaller than that of 1924, and I agree with them. 

I go even further, and have said repeatedly that in my 
opinion the pack of 1925 not only must be smaller, but that it 
would be smaller if there was anything at all in the law of av- 
erages, and if the seed situation, as we understand it, is gen- 
uine. 

There have been times in the past that our deliberations 
were mostly about problems of production and improvement of 
quality, but I sincerely believe with President Coolidge, as he 
said in his message to Congress in December: 

“It was on account of the past depression, and in spite of 
present more encouraging conditions, that I have assembled an 
agricultural conference, made up of those who are representa- 
= of this great industry in both its operating and economical 
sides. 

“Everyone knows that the great need of the farmer is 
markets. The country is not suffering on the side of produc- 
tion. Almost the entire difficulty is on the side of distribution.” 


And while we still have important research work under 
way on which we will hear reports from Dr. Whiting on inoc- 
ulation, and Mr. Dudley’s work on anhides, and while Dr. 
Woodbury will have something important on the seed situa- 
tion, and Mr. Hunt on his committee work, I feel that the most 
important work of a constructive nature to which we can direct 
our attention is closer co-operation between producer and jobber 
in an effort to better distribution and increased consumption, 
and I trust there will be sufficient time on our program to vive 


Mr. Gardner plenty of time and follow his address by a full and 
free discussion. 


I was asked to review the pea situation before the Western 
Association in Chicago in November, and for this purpose I 
prepared a colorgraph showing many interesting facts. 

This chart is also exhibited here in response to many re- 
quests, but I will not take the time to explain it at length. 
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However, it shows that with a single exception the war years 
of 1917-18, every year of high yield per viner, has been fol- 
lowed by a low yield per viner. 

It also shows that 574 additional viners were put into ser- 
vice in the U. S. in 1924, which means an increase of 35,000 
acres. 

It shows that 1,125 additional viners have gone into service 
in the last three years, which means an increase of 67,500 acres. 

It shows the productive capacity of the pea canning industry 
has doubled since 1916, and that means that we are danger- 
pei near the point of saturation, as far as production is con- 
cerned. 

Fortunately, for the present season, at least, I believe the 
situation is well in hand for the quantity of seed of canner’s 
varieties of peas in existence is not enough to increase the 1924 
acreage, if our understanding of the seed situation is correct. 
Also the admitted lower germination of a considerable part of 
the seed that will be used is an important factor, pointing to- 
ward a reduced yield in 1925. 

While it is true that manyadditional plants expect to op- 
erate in 1925, this is at least partly offset by the reduction of 
acreage among the established packers, most of whom, if mv 
information is correct, are short from ten to thirty per cent 
of their usual seed requirements. 

Seed at $10 per bushel means $40 per acre, and you can’t 
charge the grower more than $12 to $16, which leaves $25 to 
$28 per acre the canner must absorb, which is 16 to 18 cents 
per dozen, and the margin of profit is not large enough to stand 
it. So the packer who knows what he is about is buving no 
more 18c seed than he can help . 


Gentlemen, we cannot always expect to be foolishly lucky, 
and we must, each for himself, decide whether he is in posi- 
tion to successfully withstand the reverse that is sure to come if 
we do not begin to pay serious attention to increasing con- 
sumption, instead of increasing production. 


There are wonderful possibilities ahead of us if we go at 
the matter intelligently and energetically. 


This is the richest nation on the face of the earth; our 
standard of living is far above that of any other people, and 
we are quick to respond to proper publicity. 


Take the single item of cigarettes. I am reliably informed 
that we now use approximately four times the quantity we did 
before the war. What did it? Advertising, of course. 


Here is another example, bran in package form. In a cer- 
tain Missouri River city last week I was told by our broker, 
who also sells the bran referred to, that in 1922 they sold only 
1,500 cases, but after this introduction, followed by good ad- 
vertising, they sold 75,000 cases in 1923 and 113,000 in 1924. 
Just think of it. 


You are all more or less familiar with what the Kraut 
Association has accomplished, and its budget has not been large. 


There are many illustrations of successful advertising that 
could be cited, some of which are joint or association effort, such 
as “Eat more cranberries,” “Save the surface saves it all,” 
“Eat more ice cream,” and many others. 


I have no plan to suggest, and these different sectional 
meetings have no particlar authority, but if we are interested 
in the continued growth and prosperity of our particular 
branch of the canned foods industry, we should be able at least 
to make some suggestions, or pass a resolution calling on our 
officers to get busy on some constructive ideas to increase dis- 
tribution. If each Section was vested with authority to proceed 
independently, I think this Section could find it possible to raise 
the funds for a modest start. 
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Peas have increased in popularity at a rapid rate, but we 
cannot expect the country to absorb a five million case increase 
year after year without a reaction, and it should be our busi- 
ness to bring about increased consumer demand, and until this 
is brought about to go mighty easy on production. 

Without further remarks on my part, we will proceed now 
with our program. : 

(At the conclusion of the Chairman’s address he made a 
brief informal presentation of a chart, explaining the principal 
features of the address he had just delivered.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: There has been considerable work done 
on the subject of inoculation, which has been presented to us 
in some of the canners’ sessions in the past, but the results of 
further experiments made this last year will be given to us 
by Dr. A. L. Whiting, of the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 


son, Wis., and I take great pleasure in presenting Dr. Whiting . 


to you at this time. 


INOCULATION INCREASES THE QUALITY OF PEAS* 
By A. L. Whiting. 
From the Department of Agricultural Bacteriology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

HE inoculation of pea seed requires an efficient produc- 

l tion of quality peas. The object in sowing the pea nodule 

bacteria with the pea seed is to enable the plants to ob- 

tain nitrogen as needed for the air, and not to be limited to 
the supply of that element in the soil. 

The conditions under which peas are commonly grown are 
not such as to insure sufficient nitrogen from the soil. | Inocula- 
tion serves to keep the peas supplied at all times with ample 
nitrogen. It is recognized as crop insurance for all legumes, 
and especially for the rapidly gorwing legumes like the coming 

eas. 
, From the results of field experiments conducted in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere, the following facts on the effeci of inoculation on 
canning peas have been obtained: 

It increases the smaller sizes. 

The inoculated peas remain fancy in the field longer than 

A higher protein content is obtained where inoculation is 
used. 

The quality of the canned product is better. 

Large increases are common where peas have not grown 
before, and profitable increases where they have grown when 
inoculation was applied. ; 

The soil is not robbed of its most valuable element—nitrogen 
—and succeeding crops are benefited because of inoculation. 

Inoculation Results in Efficient Production—If 1000 acres 
of inoculated peas yield as much as 1,500 acres of uninoculated 
peas, then a large saving in labor and seed results. It would 
require 2,000 bushels of pea seed for the 500 additional acres 
of uninoculated peas. This seed would cost over $12,000. The 
labor involved in plowing, harrowing and drilling 500 acres 
is a considerable item, beside the work involved in handling 
the 2,000 bushels of seed. It is also a great deal cheaper to 
harvest and vine the peas from 1,000 acres than from 1,500. 
The acreage of leased land may be reduced by 50 per cent for 
companies growing their own peas if such efficiency in produc- 
tion is possible. The overhead expense is reduced in proportion 
to the increases in yield per unit of acreage. It only requires 
a little figuring to determine what inoculation means in a finan- 
cial way to the grower and the canner of peas. It means the 
growing of more and better peas on fewer acres. 

he above example was developed for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the efficiency of inoculation in field production and 
actual figures showing this, and even a greater efficiency, will 
be presented in this paper. 

Inoculation in Relation to Quality—The invculated peas are 
of better quality because the nitrogen supplied the plants from 
the air enables them to make an uninterrupted growth. Plenty 
of nitrogen prolongs the growing period, which gives more time 
for protein formation in the vines and peas. Nitrogen supplied 
by inoculation influences the quality and yield of canning peas 
more than any other element. 

The various effects of inoculation on the quality of peas 
will be next considered. 

Inoculation Increases the Percentages of the Smaler Sizes 
of Peas—Inoculation produces an increase in the yield of the 
smaller sizes. This effect is highly profitable and pays the cost 
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of inoculation many times over. Table 1 shows the increase 
obtained in seven experiments with Alaska peas conducted in 


Wisconsin in 1924. The increases in five of the seven cases 
were: 


TABLE 1—Effect of Inoculation on Sizes of Peas. 
Experiment number Increase in number 
Variety—Alaska one and Fy sizes 

15.5 

22.0 

12.4 

14.2 

14.1 

14.8 


Produced at the same time the total yield was considerably 
increased. In some cases the effect of inoculation was to in- 
crease the smaller sizes without increasing the No. 3s or 4s 
ever the percentage obtained with uninoculated. It is apparent 
that an increase of 30 to 100 per cent in yield will be distrib- 
uted among most of the sizes, but the fortunate fact is that it 
comes first, and to the greatest extent in the smaller sizes. 
This fact was found to hold true even in some experiments out 
too late for the best quality. 

Increases in No. 1 and 2 sizes amounting to 12-22 per cent 
translated into cases would be from 9-16 cases more per acre 
for a 1,500 pound yield, and proportionally for other yields. 
Such increases in fancy quality are more valuable than greater 
increases in yield of peas of poor qquality. 

Inoculation Makes More Peas and More Pods per Vine— 
The nitrogen supplied by inoculation enables the plants to de- 
velop a taller vine, produce more pods per vine, and more peas 
in the pods. 

The next table shows results of counts made on the num- 
ber of peas per vine, and the number of canning-size pods per 
vine. The best seed ever produced will not yield the largest 
crop without ample nitrogen. Inoculation supplies the nitro- 
gen and the results are seen in Tables 2 and 3. 


TABLE 2—Average Number of Peas per Vine. 
Peas per Vine. (Average of 200 vines for each figure.) 

1 2 2 4 5 6 7 8 it 
3.6 3.6 8.9 16.3 10.8 12.5 9.2 12.2 6919.0 9.8 17.7 


Inoculated ....... 
Not inoculated.... 
Increase for 


inoculation .... 2.32) 609 33 2 60 223 £2 13 


Table 3—Number of Canning Size Pods on 200 Vines. 
Tnoculated ... 289 407 522 765 611 656 537 810 410 987 676 


Not inoculated 168 358 456 545 438 432 515 622 275 912 591 
Increase for 
inoculation.. 129 49 66 220 176 224 22 188 185 75 85 35 
These data support the above statements that inoculation 
increases the number of pods per vine and peas per pod. From 
such results one begins to see the inevitable increases in qual- 
ity and yield that is found. 
Inoculated Peas Contain More Protein Than Unineculated— 
A study was made of the protein content of the inoculated and 
uninoculated peas of different sizes. The results are presented 
in condensed form in Table 4. 


TABLE 4—Protein Content of Inoculated and Not-Inoculated 


580 
545 


Peas. 
Average Percentages. 
Variety Size Inoc. Not Inoc. 


The consistently higher protein content of all inoculated 
peas over the uninoculated, irrespective of sizes, lends further 
support to the previous statements that inoculation supplies 
nitrogen for increased protein formation. The higher nutritive 
value of the inoculated peas will unquestionably be recognized 
in the future use of peas. 

The table brings out also the relative richness in protein 
content of the peas as influenced by the sizes. No. 1s are not- 


ably the richest of all sizes, 2s next, and ordinarily 3s follow. 
When standards are considered, a maturity factor enters in, 
which reduces the differences between 3s and 4s and with late 
peas between 5s and 6s, and in a few cases this factor actually 
caused a reversed relationship. 
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The protein content was increased by inoculation to the 
greatest extent on the land where peas had not grown before, 
but increases also occurred where peas had grown before, al- 
though they were not as large as in the other case. : 

The misconception frequently resulting from presenting 
average figures make it desirable to introduce the detailed data 
on the protein analysis of the peas in three experiments. The 
differences in protein content between the inoculated and not- 
inoculated peas on some soils may be very large, and becomes 
an important factor to any given company. 


TABLE 5—Protein Content of Different Sizes of Green Peas. 
Experiment No. 1 


Size of Pea Pet of Protein Gain expd in 
Inoe. Uninoc. Ibs. of protein 
per 100 
26.9 18.0 8.84 
Experiment 5. 
32.0 31.1 93 
Experiment 9. 


increase in the amount carried by the peas is highly desirable 
to all concerned, and should not be overlooked in their produc- 
tion. 

High protein content, although not alone the determining 
factor in quality, is closely associated with the high quality. 

Inoculated Peas Remain Fancy in the Field Longer Than 
Uninoculated—In the experiments conducted the inoculated peas 
were cut in some cases from 1 to 7 days later than the unin- 
oculated, with still better quality. The ample nitrogen supply 
keeps the peas in a green condition much longer, with the con- 
sequent advantage of more time for harvesting, while the qual- 
ity is maintained. This influence of inoculation, if no other 
were produced, would pay its cost to the canner many times 
over. 

Quality of Green Peas Increased by Inoculation—The state- 
ments in the foregoing section are not expected to be as con- 
vincing as those now to be considered which deal with the fin- 
ished product. 

Samples of peas from both inoculated and uninoculated 
lots planted with the same seed on the same day in the same 
field, and cut and canned the same day, were obtained for the 
purpose of this study. ae 

Quality of Canned Peas Increased by Inoculation—Cans 
from the two lots were numbered and issued to families and 
expert judges for purposes of impartial reports on the quality. 


Report on Perfection Fours.— 


Family 1—Inoculated better quality. 
Family 2—Inoculated better quality. 
Family 3—Inoculated better quality. 
Family 4—Inoculated better quality. 
Family 5—Inoculated better quality. 
Famly 6—Inoculated better quality. 
Expert 1—Inoculated better quality. 
Expert 2—Inoculated better quality. 
Expert 3—Inoculated better quality. 


Sixteen people judged these samples. This report shows 
a unanimous decision in favor of the inoculated peas of this lot. 
The following quotation, taken from a letter received by me from 
the president of the company canning these peas, is of interest: 

“In regard to the inoculated and not-inoculated peas can- 
ned from the farm, I opened several cans of these about 
a week ago, and found quite a difference between the two. The 
inoculated ones opened up with clear liquor and fine flavor, 
while the cans that were not inoculated opened up cloudy, and 
did not have as good a flavor. These two tests of peas were all 
cut and canned the same forenoon, and had the same blanch, 
cook and brine.” 


Another lot of canned peas from another section of the 
state was also obtained for similar examination. 

Report on Alaska No. Twos.— 

Family 1—Inoculated better quality. 

Family 2—Inoculated better quality. 

Expert 1—Inoculated better quality. 
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Expert 2—Inoculated better quality. 
Expert 3—Inoculated better quality. 
Report on Alaska No. 3s.— 

Family 1—Inoculated better quality. 

Family 2—Inoculated better quality. 

Expert 1—Inoculated better quality. 

Expert 2—Inoculated better quality. 

Expert 3—Inoculated better quality. 

Report on Alaska No. 4s.— 

Family 1—Inoculated better quality. 

Family 2—Inoculated better quality. 

Expert 1—Inoculated better quality. 

Expert 2—Inoculated better quality. 

Expert 3—Inoculated better quality. 

Samples of these lots are now being judged by experts, and 
on score will be read by the chairman at the close of this ad- 
ress. 

Report of Judging Committee on Canned Samples — The 
date presented on sizes, peas per vine, pods per vine, quality 
of canned peas, indicate how large a factor inoculation is in 
the quality. The experiments represented a great variety of 
conditions of soil fertility, soil acidity, climate, seed and vari- 
eties of peas. The results showed an increase in quality in 
spite of the varied conditions under which the ~eas grew last 
year. 

Influence of Inoculation on Yield of Green Peas—The increase 
ing yield varied from no gain. which occurred in only one case, 
to an increase as high as 96 per cent. Gains were obtained on 
land where peas had grown one or more times. The largest re- 
turns in yield came as expected from the land never in peas be- 
fore. Inoculation always produces increases in quality yield 
or both, depending upon whether it is needed or not. If plenty 
of pea bacteria of the most efficient kind are applied to the seed 
or are present in the soil, increases will be obtained, under 
many conditions, if the other factors are reasonably taken care 
of. If potassium or phosphorus or limestone are so deficient 
that the peas do not grow normally, inoculation will not make 
the crop, although it goes a long way toward it. 

In Table 4 the increases in the yield of the green peas, their 
value and the height, protein content and the yield of the green 
vines are brought together. This table needs no explanation. 


TABLE 4. 


Some of the More Important Results of Inoculation on 
Canning Peas. 


é 
em n oo 
53 Se sh 
7 68 56 96 $25.29 
| 6 9 50 3.52 
8 13 35 42 40.17 
11 47 32 35 20.42 
8 Yellow Admiral.......... na! 21 62 14 19.07 
3 32 33 48 26.60 
EO” Perlection 8 26 18 6 10.53 


0 8 

*Peas had grown on these fields before. 
THE CHAIRMAN: I am more than sure that we are all 
indebted to Dr. Whiting for this very valuable presentation that 
he has made to us. We will now ask for the committee’s report 
on his samples, after which we will have a brief time for discus- 
sion, and for the benefit of the reporter, when you arise in your 
seat, please state your name and the state from which you come, 
so that it can be properly made a note of in the official record. 
The Chairman of the committee will now make his report. 


THE COMMITTEE REPORTS 
MR. MITCHELL: The Committee was not informed as to 
the lots that were inoculated, but beg to report as follows: 
We find the straight lots were in each case superior. 


In lots 2 and 3 we find a full grade difference in color, flavor 
and tenderness, and consider that the lots numbered 4 were a 
shade better on color and flavor, with no marked difference in 


7 is the most valuable constituent of peas and an i 
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tenderness. The lots 5, sweets, are a shade better on account 
of flavor and tenderness. 

Signed by the Committee: ’ 

C. J. MITCHELL, Chairman; 
W. B. STOKELY, 
J. P. KRAMER. ; 

THE CHAIRMAN: I hold in my hand the key to the dif- 
ferent lots, and I desire to say that the committee found no dif- 
ficulty in picking out the best; therefore, the difference must be 
very evident. 

We are now open for-a discussion on this subject, and I 
will ask you to make it brief and to the point, as we desire to 
keep the program moving. 

Is there any discussion on this subject of inoculation? 

MR. KRAMER: I would like to know what, in Dr. Whit- 
ing’s opinion, is the difference between commercial inoculation 
and other inoculation? 

DR. WHITING: That is rather a difficult question to an- 
swer. The principal object is to increase the value of inocula- 
tion to people not familiar with it. At the time we took the 
matter up the University decided to make the cultures and send 
them out, and I presume a commercial concern could make the 
inoculation as well as the University if they know how to do 
it. That is the way I would settle that particular question. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

MR. ROACH: Will you please have the Professor tell us 
something about the results with more or less acid soil? | 

DR. WHITING: We have had a large number of trials on 
soil that we knew was quite sour, and we did that for a purpose, 
not only in Wisconsin, but in other States, and we found par- 
ticularly in Wisconsin that we could get a larger increase on acid 
soil than on the others. It has been my experience in covering 
this subject that limestone soil and acid soil will prdouce good 
vields. and it is certain that a treatment of inoculation will help 
an acid soil considerably. Now, while some of these differences 
I have shown you are large, and others small, yet from our 
standpoint the results have been eminently satisfactory. We 
have been concentrating our efforts in a good many cases on 
some of the minor conditions, and most of them concern the 
canner more so than the grower. The proposition of increasing 
the number one and two sizes, if not buying peas on the graded 
seale, that is what the canner is interested in. while the grower 
is more interested in the total vield. So that while the canner 
can get out a quality increase in the smaller sizes, the grower 
finds his increase in the value of the vine. 

MR. ROACH: What other States have you done this work 
in besides Wisconsin? 

DR. WHITING: Before I went to Wisconsin I was in busi- 
ness for myself, and that included practically all the pea-grow- 
ing States, namely, Maine, the Tri-States, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. 

MR. KRAMER: I have always understood that the black 
soil of Wisconsin produced the best pea. Am I right? 

DR. WHITING: I have often had that question asked me 
by both growers and canners. 


MR. KRAMER: That is, the largest crops? 


DR. WHITING: Yes, ordinarily the richer the soil and the 
better the soil the better will be the results, and the black soils 
usually are richer than the lighter-colored soils. Yet it must be 
remembered. also. that good peas are grown on sandy soil. One 
of the principal things necessary is nitrogen, and the other is 
limestone, and if the sand is not sour, and you have your inocu- 
lation, you get the nitrogen, and those are the things that count. 
This inoculation staves off maturity, and in that way prolongs 
the growing period, so that as a result of it you have more ten- 
derness, and it keeps the protein and the auality high, and that 
is true, also, of a great many silt soils. The way I handle this 
question is to pay attention to the soil, for it all depends on the 
fertility of the soil. Our crops are made out of essential ele- 
ments. The weather itself is a big factor, both in the yield and 


in the quality, and, after all, what makes a crop has to come 
out of the soil. 


MR. KRAMER: Your experience is the same as mine, 
Doctor. 


_ MR. J.L. BAXTER: Do you find any trouble from double 
inoculation ? 


_DR. WHITING: I am glad you asked that question. Ordi- 
narily when we are asked how much inoculation should be used, 
we say that is something that concerns a given territory of the 
different canning companies. If a canning company can use 
inoculation on a heavy type of soil and they get richer returns, 
then that is good. Yet, in some cases the use of more nitrogen 
will do better. As a rule, we do not know exactly how much 
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we need. That is a problem that has yet to be worked out. The 
one thing to do is to get on enough of it because the cost of the 
inoculation is.a mere bagatelle to the good that it does, and the 


good that it does will prove beneficial all around. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 


(The Nominating Committee was here named by the Chair- 
man and instructed to report at the conclusion of the session.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have all had great pleasure in lis- 
tening to Dr. Whiting on the subject of inoculation, and we are 
now to have the pleasure of listening to Mr. J. E. Dudley, Jr.’s, 
paper on “Field Work in Wisconsin.” Mr. Dudley, I regret to 
say, cannot be with us at this time, and we are extremely for- 
tunate in having with us Mr. N. M. Searles, of Madison, Mr. 
Dudley’s assistant, who will read Mr. Dudley’s paper to us. 


EXPERIMENTS OF THE PEA APHIS VERSUS QUALITY 
By John E. Dudley (Read by N. M. Searle) 


IELD experiments with the pea aphis project were gratify- 
ing in that they show conclusive results. The definite and 
consistent increase in yield secured by use of the aphi- 

dozer, or pea aphis collecting machine, has already been the sub- 
ject of a paper and has appeared in three of the trade journals. 
Results with the aphis versus quality experiments were no less 
conclusive than the yield experiments, and they are now being 
given for the first time. It was shown that there is a definite 
and consistent lowering in quality of the canned product due to 
the presence of the aphis on the vines. These experiments were 
so clear-cut that some of them may be of interest to the canners. 

In an effort to secure definite knowledge of the effect of the 

aphis on the quality of canned peas, an experiment was planned 
in which the various factors would be as nearly under control 
as possible. This experiment is to be consducted for two or 
three years, until a fair average of the quality of peas under 
different seasons and different degrees of infestation is deter- 
mined. The results of the first year’s experiment appear definite, 
and, therefore, are given merely as an indication of the results 
to be expected in a season like 1924. 


A tract of land was secured and divided into four exactly 
equal plots of one-half acre each, separated only by a 17-foot 
path. The east side of this tract was somewhat lower than the 
west side and part of it was tile drained. Otherwise the con- 
ditions were uniform throughout the tract. The four plots were 
situated so that practically half of each plot was on the low 
ground and half on the high ground. Two plots were planted 
to Alaska peas and two to Advancers. One plot of each variety 
was kept moderately infested with the aphis, while the other 
plot of each variety was kept practically uninfested by the con- 
stant use of dusts. As the season progresed a considerable dif- 
ference was observed in the condition of the peas in the upper 
and lower parts of the plots; therefore, at harvest time the plots 
were divided in the middle and each half harvested separately. 
Therefore, this division would make four parts to the two origi- 
nal plots of each variety, each of these parts being one-quarter 
acre. In the tables various plots have been considered as indi- 
vidual quarter acre plots and combined as half acre plots for 
purposes of illustrating the yield and the quality due both to 
infestation and to high ground and low ground. 

The following tabulation gives data on the condition of vines 
in uninfested and infested plots. The twenty vines selected were 
taken from the side of adjacent plots. and as only seven or eight 
feet separated these plots at the place where the vines were 
taken, it is believed that the difference shown must be due to the 
presence or absence of the aphis alone. 


Analysis of Twenty Typical Alaska Vines from Lower Infested 
and Lower Uninfested Plots. 
Columbus, Wis., 1924 


= 

° 

No. of pods containing 

different No. of peas 

Plot “E2328 <482 12346567 

Infested..... 29.4 78 178 2.28 15 3027 3 2 
Uninfested... 41.3 96 376 3.9 616 12 2525 8 3 1 


Per cent in- 
crease of 
u n infested 
over in- 
fested..... 40.4 28 111.2 75.4 


a 
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The large increases in the pods and peas of the uninfested 
plot when compared with the infested plot were scarcely borne 
cut by the differences in total yield of the whole plots. And yet 
it is believed by the men who performed these experiments that 
these results are not greater than can be expected under average 
conditions. 

The following table shows the grade, yield and income from 
e-ch of the four plots. After dividing the plots in four ways, 
they have been combined to show certain information, into Upper 

lots, Lower Plots, Infested Plots and Uninfested Plots. Both 
the Upper Plots and Lower Plots in the second part of the test 
include infested and uninfested parts. 


Columbus, Wisconsin, 1924. 
Yield of Alaskas in Aphis Versus Quality Plots. 


Grade: Pc. of peas Price grower 

in different sizes Total wt. would 

Acreage Plots + 23 38 4 5 inlbs. receive 
% Upper infested.... 75 24. 42. 21. 5.5 256 $7.49 


% Upper uninfested.. 55 21. 42.5 26. 5. 384 10.38 
1% Lower infested.... 1385 27. 38. 18. 35 206 7.14 


Lower uninfested... 17. 29. 31. 16. 7. 313 1218 
otals. 
Per cent of 1 and 2 sizes 
% Upper plots....... 58. 640 1787 
1% Lower plots....... 86.5 519 19.32 
1% Infested plots..... 72. 462 14 63 
% Uninfested plots.. 72.5 697 22.56 


It will be readily observed that all yields were small. This 
was due to poor stand of peas in the beginning, to ravages by 
pigeons. and to a weedy tract of land, but these conditions appar- 
ently affected all plots alike. The second part of the table giving 
the totals shows several interesting facts. In the upper plots the 
per cent of one and two sizes was lowest, yet the total weight of 
peas was second. The lower plots combined gave by far the 
largest per cent of one and two sizes and yet the third highest 
yield. It is only fair to offer an explanation of this. The vine 
growth in the lower plots, both infested and uninfested, was much 
heavier than the upper plots, and consequently the act of peas 
was more prolonged. These lower plots could have been left 
from one to three days longer before cutting, but it was not prac- 
ticable this season to harvest them in two parts on account of 
the rush of work at the factory. 


Despite the differences in the upper and lower plots, it is 
most interesting to note the differences in the infested and unin- 
fested plots. The percentage of one and two sizes was almost 
identical. but the total yield and total income were in each case 
the greatest extreme of all plots or parts of plots; and it is here 
that we can readily appreciate how much the aphis may cut down 
yield and consequent income even in a good season like the last. 


The next table gives similar data for the Advancers whicl,, 
as will be recalled from the map, were next to the Alaskas. 


Yield of Advancers in Aphis Versus Quality Yield. 


Grade: Pe. of peas 
in different sizes Total wt. would 
Acreage Plots 1 2 3 4 5 in lbs. receive 
% Upper infested.... 5. 3.5 8. 27. 56.5 268 $5.67 
1% Upper uninfested. . M 85 8. 26.5 58. 395 6.16 
5 


Price grower 


% Lower infested. . 5 6G. 10. 1%. 625 326 7.43 
% Lower uninfested.. 5. 10.5 12. 20.5 52. 426 10.90 


Totals. 
Percent of 1 and 2 sizes 
% Upper plots...... 16 563 11.83 
1% Lower plots...... 27 752 18 33 
% Infested plots.... 20 594 13.10 
% Uninfested plots.. 23 721 17.06 


Results of yields and income, when these plots are compared 
directly to the Alaska plots, show a difference. The upper plots 
and lower plots when compared showed the greatest difference in 
yield and income. As half of each of these plots was infested 
ond half uninfested. this difference can be safely attributed to the 
difference in altitude and consequent supply of moisture. 


The infested and uninfested plots, however, show a consid- 
erable difference in yield and income, and as each of these plots 
took in the same amount of high and low land, this difference, it 


would seem, must be attributed to the presence and absence of 
the aphis. 


The next table shows the quality of the canned product from 
the various plots of Alaskas and Advancers. 
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Quality of Alaska and eo. Peas in Aphis Versus Quality 
: ots. 
Columbus, Wisconsin, 1924. 

Alaskas, 

Plot. No. 2’s. No. 3’s. No. 4’s. 
Upper Extra standard Between fancy and Extra standard 

infested extra standard. A 

little firm . 

Upper Strictly fancy A fair fancy Probable fancy 

uninfested 
Lower Fancy Between fancy and do 

infested extra standard A 

little firm 

Lower Fancy—bet.2 Strictly fancy do 


uninfested above grades 


Infested Fancy to extra Between fancy and Probable fancy 
plots standard extra standard to ex. stand. 
Uninfested Strictly fancy Strictly fancy to Probable fancy 
plots to faney fair fancy 
Advancers. 
Upper Fancy or extra Extra standard Extra Extra 
infested stand., accord- or standard standard _ stand. 
ing to buyer’s 
taste 
Upper do do do Stand. 
uninfested 
Lower Fancy Fancy Strictly Extra 
infested ; fancy stand. 
Lower Strictly fancy Strictly fancy Fancy Fancy 
uninfested 


In the quality of the canned product there is little difference 
between the upper plots and the lower plots, but as the grouping 
will show, there is considerable difference between the infested 
plots and the uninfested plots. This refers to the Alaskas and is 
in keeping with the differences in yields and income. 

As to the Advancers, the greatest differences are in the up- 
per and lower plots, which is again in keeping with the differ- 
ences in yield and income. It will be noticed, however, that the 
lower uninfested plot was, on the whole, fancier than any other 
plot, although the lower infested plot comes next. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have all enjoyed listening to Mr. 
Searles while reading Mr. Dudley’s paper, and it is now my pleas- 
ure to present to you Mr. C. G. Woodbury, of Washington, D. C, 
who will speak to us on “The Seed Pea Situation.” 


THE PEA SEED SITUATION. 
By C. G. Woodbury. 


I HE main pea seed producing sections are in the Northwest. 

Alaskas are grown principally in the Palouse regions south 

of Spokane, a region between Moscow and Fairfield, extending 

irregularly along the borders of Idaho and Washington. Then 

there is the Upper Snake River Valley, in Idaho. The main seed 

territory is between Idaho Falls and St. Anthony, and extends 
up above St. Anthony for some miles. 

There is considerable territory in Western Montana, particu- 
larly in the Gallatin Valley, and to some extent in the Bitter Root 
Valley. There are other locations in Montana where some pea 
seed is grown for the canners, but those mentioned represent per- 
haps the greater part of the acreage. 

A fair estimate of acreage in 1924 would be perhaps 100,000 
acres of canners’ varieties in the Northwest. 

The 1924 crop was unsatisfactory on account of weather con- 
ditions. There was a serious shortage of water in some of the 
irrigated sections in Idaho, and spring frosts were responsible 
also for much damage in some cases. Frost injury caused stool- 
ing, delayed maturity, and in some instances resulted in a very 
spotty looking field at harvest time or rogueing time. These 
conditions interfered with the yield, and in some cases made a 
delayed and irregular maturity, and resulted generally in rather 
unsatisfactory conditions throughout the season. 

The Palouse country, where most of the Alaskas come from, 
is primarily a wheat country. The general practice is to alter- 
nate summer-fallow and wheat, and if you have a half section 
of land you would probably summer-fallow half and have wheat 
on the other half. The pea-growing business has come to take 
the place of the summer-fallow. 

Now not all of the peas grown in that territorv are put on 
the market as canners’ seed. Of course, it isn’t any cr*me for 
the farmer to grow peas on his own account if he wants to, and 
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there is quite a large percentage of farmers in the Palouse ter- 
ritory who want to, and it makes a bad competition between the 
farmer’s peas on the one hand and the canners’ or seed men’s 
peas on the other hand. 


The practice of growing peas independently of seedsmen is 
responsible for what are known as “commercial Alaskas,” or 
“farmers’ stocks,” and as that phrase has a definite meaning it 
will help us if we understand what is meant by it, as these farm- 
ers’ stocks sometimes find their way to the canners’ market. 


On an independent basis, without any particular attention to 
keeping the stock strain, after two or three years of neglect, even 
with no foreign mixture in them, there develops a large percent- 
age of Alaska rogues, or- off types. Now,-if you take a good 
strain of Alaska pea and plant it, it will be found that everyone 
of them will come true to the Alaska type. 


The Alaska throws an off type pretty similar to the same 
strain, but they grow to larger proportions than other strains, 
and these large ones force the growth and make for delayed ma- 
turity. They do not ripen with the Alaskas, and do not rogue 
generally with the others when they get into the canners’ fields. 
There will be more of the off type, not the Alaska type, so that 
when these farmers’ stocks, so-called, originate in the way I sug- 
gest, even if there is no mixture of foreign varieties, there is 
likely to be a large proportion of the Alaska off type or rogues. 


W. E. NICHOLOY 


J. W. DENIGER Secretary 


President 


Wisconsin Pea Canners Association 


We find another mixture later with a larger body and 
darker blossoms, and with the peas ripe on it, and at the same 
time with a good many double instead of single buds, and of a 
type that makes it vary from the true type of Alaska, which 
makes it almost impossible to get the quality out of the field. 
That is what we get in farmers’ stocks or commercial Alaskas. 


Now if you get any foreign mixture or a different variety 
from the Alaska variety, you cannot tell that fact from inspec- 
tion of the seed sample. It is pretty difficult to state what you 
have got from an inspection of the seed sample. 


The state and quality of the seedsman’s stock in the North- 
west reveals a number of conditions. After we get all we can get, 
I would like to say for the canner investigator, and I will say it 
without undue cditicism, I cannot say that I was in the same 
stock fields of any seed man where the conditions were 100 per 
cent perfect. Perhaps that is never to be expected when work- 
ing with human beings and with Nature. There were no seeds- 
men’s fields I was in in which I did not find some stocks that did 
not seem satisfactory to me, and when we discussed the matter 
it seemed that it was about the same way with the seedsmen. The 
seedsmen did not always have the stock in the amount in which 
they would like to have it. I can say a good deal in behalf of a 
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number of the seedsmen who furnish these peas to canners. A 
number of them are retaining reasonably pure stock, as well as 
they can, under the conditions that control and which they have 
to maintain. 


I have nothing but commendation for the type of work that 
is being done by a number of the seed companies, and it is ob- 
vious that the concern that is not doing that kind of work, that is 
not controlling their stock, but that is buying what they can find 
wherever they can find it, dealing in farmers’ stocks or commer- 
cial Alaskas, ought to be able to sell their product for consider- 
ably less money than the other man who is taking all the pains 
and care to keep his stock right. For my part, I think there is 
no question about which is the more valuable for the canner, and 
as to which carries the least risk. 


I might spend sometime in discussing the rogueing condition 
among seedsmen. It might mean little or nothing. If the 
rogueing work is properly done and is once centered on the seed- 
man’s stock in the seed field, it will mean more in the quality 
of the stock and the cost to us than if that expense is spread 
over ten times the acreage in a lick-and-a-promise sort of a fash- 
ion, in order that the seedman may say to the canner, because 
the canner wants him to say it, that this stock is all field rogued. 
The question always comes up in a discussion of this kind, “What 
can the canner do about it?” 


There are some things that the canners can do with it, and 
that will help some. I have a suggestion that was put out by 
Dr. Shoemaker, in his Agricultural Bulletin on the growing of 
pea seers for the canners, which contains one or two sound sug- 
gestions. There would be a very considerable measure of pro- 
tection afforded to the canners if they did business with concerns 


controlling their own stock. T think we can all subscribe to that 
suggestion. 


Another suggestion is that maintenance under official guid- 
ence on trial grounds under which they limit the pea-growing 
study to see what they can do. It would provide a means for 
every seed man who wanted to send in samples of his stock from 
anywhere in New York or from Michigan to Maryland, to the 
Agriculture Bureau or seed laboratory. It would afford an op- 
portunity to every seed man who wanted to send in samples from 
his warehouse with the name of the seed man or of some agency, 
and this agency could maintain a field trial, where short rows 
would be grown side by side, and there would be the taking of 
notes as to the time from seeding to the time of the first blossom, 
and so.on, right on down to the canning stage. On all of this 
notes could be taken, showing the type, variety and character, 


Eee and off percentage and gross percentage and mixture, 
if any. 


It seems to me that that kind of work, carried on as a rou- 
tine undertaking by official or semi-official bodies, would in the 
course of a very few years throw a flood of light on the whole 
pea seed situation. It would ‘give us, say, every year a picture 
of the variety of all of the stocks offered for sale in the states, 
and would work towards a variety of type, pureness of stock, 
and a variety of different characteristics. 


Now isn’t that what we need? And yet that wouldn’t do 
much good, as we shall always be behind in our information, al- 
ways having our seed out. At the same time, the trial should 
be carried on, and if that be true, then work would be accumu- 
lating from year to year, and the value to us would accumulate 
also. I see nothing unfair, discriminatory or arbitrary about 
carrying on a field trial like that. Just bring us together in one 
place for a comparison of all the stocks which are being offered, 
whether submitted by the seedsmen themselves or their custom- 
ers, to give an opportunity to the people who are working those 
stocks to look over these trials and see what they have, and they 
will then have the opporunity to compare them with what some of 
the other fellows have. It seems to me that it would afford some 
benefit to all of us in the years to come, and would help to pro- 
vide a definite study of the seed agricultural problems that. con- 
front the canning industry. 


There are a lot of problems connected with the seed-growing 
industry, and I think if a study of them was made every year or 
so as to get the acreage, the acreage of the individual seedmen, 
and have a comparison made in connection with future sales, 
there might be something there that would be of very great value 
to us all, and which would be welcomed by the more constructive 
and progressive elements in the trade. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now pass on to the next item on 
our program, which is “What the Distributor Has a Right to Ex- 
pect from the Pea Packer.” Mr. H. C. Gardner, of the Ridenour- 
Baker Grocery Co., of Kansas City, Mo., will now talk to us. 


| 
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WHAT THE DISTRIBUTOR HAS A RIGHT TO EXPECT 
FROM THE PEA PACKER 
By H. C. Gardner, 


Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


E are gathered here today, as I understand it, to con- 
W sider the merchandizing of your goods, and in doing this 

we. must look at the sale of canned peas from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. 


Products of our commercial pea canneries today rank fore- 
most in staple canned foods with the American housewife. The 
volume of canned peas is steadily increasing until this important 
item almost heads the list in quantity production. 


You will all agree with me that the consumer is the one in 
whom we are most interested, not only from a quantity stand- 
point, but also from that of ultimate satisfaction. A satisfied 
housewife means repeat business, and this is really what all of 
us are most interested in. 


We have all been wonderfully blest in the last twelve months 
on account of conditions that have allowed the pea canner and 
jobbers to make reasonable profits, and we look ahead to a good 
year in 1925. Let me, however, sound a warning note and give 
you a thought that may be helpful. 


You are packers, but nevertheless you are merchandizers 
and must consider economic conditions. I realize this today 
clearer than ever before, and in my mind the canned pea in- 
dustry is resting on a live voleano. Do not misunderstand this 
remark. I am not pessimistic in regard to the future in any 
sense. I believe the coming year has bright prospects, but it is 
my belief we must be clearly alive to the issues that are before 
us. You as canners and we as jobbers cannot be separated. 
Our efforts are bound to each other. It behooves us to work to- 
gether and to co-operate to the fullest extent in production and 
distribution. 


In years past you have all been struggling to produce noth- 
ing but the small sieve fancy peas. You have limited the jobber 
to a small proportion of what we generally term the lower 
grades, and we have used every means at our disposal to force 
the consumer to buy more high-priced merchandise. I am not 
condemning what we have done in the past, but let me ask you 
as sensible business men, if there is not a limit to the consumer’s 
ability to use 25 cent to 35 cent peas? Are we going to keep up 
the same game, and if so for what length of time? How long 
will the consumer continue to take as many of these high-priced 
canned foods as you can possibly produce? These are pertinent 
questions, and if you have not individually asked yourselves 
these, is it not time to do so? What will be the outcome? When 
are you going to tell the consumer that the American pea pro- 
duction is on a basis that will allow them to buy peas for the 
individual table that the individual pocketbook demands? Is it 
not time for the pea canner to look well into the future? 


We all get into ruts. The jobber is no exception; neither 
is the canner, and if you will allow me, I want to emphasize this 
word in capital letters. We have been successful. We have 
made a little money. We think we know a good deal. We swell 
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up with pride and we forget there is any such thing as the law 
of supply and demand, and that in this world it is the “survival 
of the fittest”? which ultimately lives. This is no hearsay, gossip, 
or <i ggeaaan but it is the truth as we all realize when we stop 
to think. 


A noble soul has said, “Success in life depends upon per- 
sistent effort, upon the improvement of moments more than any 
other one thing.” 


Has not the time come when the pea canner should seriously 
consider as to whether or not he can improve his products, cut 
down his overhead and change his old-time methods so as to 
give the consumer of canned peas what is called for? 


The demand is for 15 cent peas along with 25 cent and 30 
cent peas, and I ask whether or not you have gone deep enuogh 
into your production so as to feel assured there is no possible 
way to produce No. 4 standard peas in quantities at a price 
of iow f. o. b. factory so that the consuming trade may be 
satisfied. 


As jobbers I think we can expect the pea canners to ask 
themselves some personal questions and dig into the production 
costs in a way that may develop good results for us all. 


I have in mind an item of vital importance, and that is the 
buying and selling of futures. It was not many years ago that 
we were appealed to in no unmistakable terms to support the 
pea canner by buying futures. You told us that this method 
of selling was the “life blood” of your industry, and that we 
in turn should pass this method along to the retailer and the 
retailer to the consumer. 


I think you will agree with me that the jobbers of the 
country responded with whole-hearted interest. Are we going to 
continue to respond in the future along this line in the same way 
as we have in the past? Is it going to be profitable to our- 
selves as well as you, and are you going to support us as we 
supported you? These are vital questions. They are questions 
you cannot, you must not, ignore. There will be continued 
future trading in canned peas just so long as you hold your 
business in such shape that when we buy futures it may be 
known that they are being purchased at the bottom of the mar- 
ket. The future buying system cannot live unless those who 
support the canner by liberal future buying are in turn sup- 
ported by the canners in the way of suitable future prices. This 
whole system depends upon the retailer and the consumer. They 
will not buy futures unless we can demonstrate a staple market 
on the merchandise offered. 


Bear this well in mind because, if as you have already told 
us, this system is the “life blood” of your institutions, then it is 
well to guard it. 


How many retail merchants are going to continue year after 
year to place orders for future peas, provided when these same 
peas arrive the price is lower than when they purchased? It is 
not necessary for me to answer this question. You all know 
what the answer is. 


The canner who gives his wholehearted support to his cus- 
tomers and gives his future buyers the low price of the season 
is the canner who never has a surplus. 

I am vitally interested in future canned peas, because I am 
satisfied that the more peas I can sell to a given retailer, and 
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can induce him to sell for future delivery to his customers, the 
more canned peas there are going to be consumed. There is no 
question about this. The housewife who has a case of canned 
peas on hand is going to consume more than if she bought one 
can at a time. The same thing applies to other canned foods, 
but we are especially considering canned peas now. 

The jobber can expect, above all things, that the pea can- 
ners furnish their products in first-class containers, plenty 
strong enough to carry the contents to final destination. 

There is a tendency to cheapen boxes or containers in which 
canned peas are shipped, and I think this is at the expense of 
the industry. A good box, no matter what the material is, is 
the cheapest thing in the long run, and I ask that all of you 
consider this feature seriously. 

To sum up the merchandising of canned peas, we have 
ahead of us a prosperous period. The pea canning industry will 
prosper, if you are wise. It is to the interest of everyone that 
you strive for increased production, improved quality, better 
yields from smaller acreage and lower costs. Higher prices 
must be avoided, is possible. Let me emphasize this point. 

In conclusion, let me remind all of you that a pea cannery 
is not a pile of mortar and stone with a museum of machinery 
inside, but is an organization built up by responsible men with 
responsible co-workers. 

Co-operation of pea canners and jobbers as merchandizers 
will result in service to the consumer. What does it mean to 
merchandize successfully, to put a great commodity in the homes 
of our people? To my sense there is nothing that expresses 
what I have in mind like the word “service.” 

If we are giving the consumers an item of vital importance 
on the right economic basis, we continue to be abreast of the 
times in our merchandizing methods. Factories and jobbers will 
be successful for an indefinite period. If, on the other hand, 
we are not rendering proper service, then some other method of 
canning and distribution will surely go into effect. Therefore 
our watchword should be “service.” This is a safe road to 
travel and the right thought to be held in mind. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am very sure we all owe a debt of 
gratitude for the splendid way Mr. Gardner has presented the 
problem to us. Let us not stop here, but continue on with it, and 
if we have any suggestions let us crystalize them into some sort 
of action. If we stop to think, we can assuredly show a decided 
improvement, particularly if we get to figuring some way in 
which to bring the message of peas to the housewife. 

I do not know how many now present here heard Dr. Eddy 
speak the night before last. Dr. Kohman, won’t you come up on 
the platform and give us a few words? 

I want to introduce to you Dr. Kohman, who has been work- 
ing with Dr. Eddy on the question of vitamines, and while he is 
not on the program, I will be pleased to have him say a few 
words to you. ; 


AS TO VITAMINES 


DR. KOHMAN: This large pea pack that you have had 
this year has raised a number of questions in my mind. I do 
not know that all of you know about what is meant by quality 
in peas. There is no question but what you mean “appearance.” 
That is the first thing that appeals to you when you open a can 
of peas. You see it. Then again you have the taste, the pala- 
tability and its physical qualities. How it feels in your mouth. 
- a tender? All of these things are absolutely essential in 

oods. 

Some of us are inclined to some times feel that such things 
are not necessary. That “appearance,” for the sake of illus- 
tration, is mere fastidiousness. Some think that it doesn’t mat- 
ter how it looks, but as a matter of fact it does. 

When you look at food, if it looks pleasant and appetizing, 
it starts the digestive fluids to flow and prepares the body to 
take care of the food in an adequate way, and if it doesn’t have 
the pleasant appearance, it won’t do you as much good, ana the 
same thing is true as to the taste, whether tender or not. 

You can solve this large, big problem in two ways You 
can preserve your pack so as to increase consumption. 

My interest has been largely, because of my training and 
work, in the line of nutrition, and I look at your peas, not so 
much from the standpoint of a doctor, but from a business 
standpoint, as to how to make it—as to how you can make it a 
profitable industry. Every industry has to be profitable if it 
is going to live, because that is the first principle. But I look 
at the situation, too, in this way. Are we, as American people, 
using vegetables—or to be specific this morning, as this is the 
Pea Section—are we using peas in as large a proportion in our 
diet as is best for us? And to make you an answer I can say 
that for my part I feel that we are not. Dr. Whiting has given 
you some very interesting and wonderfully important data this 
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morning on the quality of peas, and the quality is what the 
consumer takes into account, together with those things that I 
have mentioned. But he is going to take into account something 
more. He has got to take into account what is best for him. 
However, the results on peas have shown them to be wonderfully 
fitted for human use. 

Dr. Whiting has shown the nitrogen content, which means 
nutriment, and which Dr. Eddy spoke about the other evening. 

Our newest ideas have brought to light something not known 
to many, yet Napoleon knew it when he felt that he had to pro- 
vide succulent food for his army, as it was very necessary, and 
we know that truth more forcibly now than ever, and the cause 
of that known result is what we call vatimines. 

I would like to urge you to devote more of your efforts 
towards increasing the consumption of peas rather than to curb 
the manufacture of canned peas, or the production of canned 
peas. I thank you. 

_ THE CHAIRMAN: If there are no further suggestions 
with reference to the possibility of publicity, we will proceed 
further with the program. : 

At this time we will have the report of the Pea Standards 
Committee, by Mr. C. H. Hunt, of Oswego, N. Y. 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS FOR PEAS 
By C. H. Hunt, Oswego, N. Y. 
Chairman of the Pea Standards Committee. 


HE suggested Definitions and Standards for peas approved 
by this Section at the Buffalo Convention a year ago were 
submitted to the Joint Committee on Definitions and 

Standards of the U. S. Department of Agriculture by a com- 
mittee of canners representing the Standards Committee of the 
Pea Section. 

At this conference, held in Washington, February 25th, sev- 
eral changes were suggested by members of the Joint Committee, 
and in so far as it was practical to do so these changes were 
embodied in the revised definitions and standards which were 
submitted to this Section at the special meeting held in Chicago 
April 23d and approved. 

A copy of these was then formally submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Definitions and Standards, with the request that 
they be approved and adopted. As yet that committee has not 
taken any action on them, and now will not until after this meet- 
ing, so we can make such changes or additions to them as the 
past seasons experience has indicated. Copies were also sent 
to all pea canners who have had the past season to study them 
and put them into practice. Naturally there has been more or 
less criticism regarding them. 

Some have asked why we did not make use of the trade 
custom and name “Alaskas” or “Early Junes” in describing the 
early variety of peas. While the committee preferred the use 
of the trade name, we were guided by the definitions already in 
force at Washington, as well as those more recently adopted by 
the largest pea-canning State we have, which so described them. 

The definition for “Fancy” quality peas has caused more 
comment and criticism than any. Several canners have stated 
or felt that the description was too stringent and difficult to 
secure, also that being so it would render rejections by buyers 
very easy. It seems to me that depends entirely on how you 
view or approach the matter. 

_Are we not endeavoring to secure just as good a product 
as it is possible to produce, and if we are doing so, and I am 
sure that is the sincere desire of the great majority in the in- 
dustry, then we must have standards to work to that will make 
our products “Fancy.” The old idea that canning factories ac- 
cept and can fruits and vegetables that are too poor to be mar- 
keted is most generally exploded, but it has only been accom- 
plished by the efforts of canners individually and collectively 
to produce better quality. As it is impossible to produce every 
can of our product perfect or uniform and a buyer for any rea- 
son wants to reject a lot of goods, he can most always find some 
basis for doing so, regardless of its definition. I firmly believe, 
therefore, that the Definitions and Standards as worded are 
about as they should be, because you must have a line drawn 
somewhere. If you do not, then your definitions are of no value. 
What we really are in greater need of now than anything else 
is a definite and logical method for determining the grade of each 
block of peas we pack and offer for sale. While this matter has 
been given a great deal of consideration and thought by a large 
number of canners, nothing of a concrete nature has been in- 
augurated as yet. The method which is outlined is not original, 
but seems to be the logical one which we should or must pursue 
if we are to intelligently and really grade each can or block. 
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Let us follow each step, remembering that we grade by the eye 
as well as with the palate. ; 

On opening the can the first thing we note is: First, fill 
and general appearance; second, freedom from splits, skins, 
thistles, etc.; third, clearness of liquor; fourth, flavor of liquor; 
fifth, uniformity and correctness of size and variety; sixth, uni- 
formity of color of peas; seventh flavor of peas; eighth, tender- 
ness of peas; ninth, texture or state of maturity of peas, and 
tenth, external appearance and absence of sediment in can. 

Each of these ten steps to be graded as follows: Excellent, 
Good, Fair, Poor, Bad, and checked accordingly. As it is im- 
possible to produce a block of goods that would all run perfect 
or 100 per cent, let us place a value of 9 for Excellent, 7 for 
Good, 5 for Fair and 3 for Poor, and that to grade “Fancy” a 
can or block of goods must score 85, but that no can or block 
would grade “Fancy” if it scored Poor on anything. 

As we have no authoritative body at present who can do 

this grading, it would be necessary for each canner to grade 
every lot of peas, furnishing the buyer or prospective buyer with 
a copy of this scoring. When the buyer received the goods and 
examined them and was not satisfied with the canner’s grading 
as being below grade purchased, it could as readily be decided, 
either by conference or arbitration, if necessary, as under our 
present unsatisfactory method. The advantages of the sug- 
gested method, however, would be in the buying of futures as 
well as in the sale of spot goods. If a buyer decided he wanted 
something especially fine, he could specify in his contract his 
Fancies must grade at least 90 points, providing, of course, he 
paid a bonus for the additional quality. On the other hand, if 
no stipulation was made, he would have no excuse for rejection 
as long as the peas scored the minimum points for the grade 
in question. Then in offering spot goods, the canner would offer 
his various blocks according to score, as 1,000 cases No. 5 sweets, 
87 points; 900 cases No. 3 Alaskas, 78 points, ete. With such a 
method a packer having a block of goods scoring 80 points 
would not be forced to meet competition of a packer offering the 
same size and variety of peas scoring 70 points, both of which 
under our present method of grading would be offered as “Extra 
neal but one really worth considerably more than the 
other. 
Such a method, I believe, if given a fair trial, would work 
out to the mutual advantage of both canner and buyer, as each 
would be working along definite lines. Then, too, the buyers 
would soon gain a practical idea of the quality of your various 
offerings before requesting samples. 

The Committee realizes that it is practically impossible to 
recommend any Definitions and Standards or method of grading 
that will be acceptable to everyone, but wish to assure you that 
the members of the committee, both individually and collectively, 
have worked hard and faithfully to present to the Section for 
their consideration and adoption what they felt would be for 
the best interests of the industry, and we trust our labors have 
not all been in vain. 


GRADING CARD 


Excellent Good Fair Poor Bad 
Fill and General Appearance 
Freedom from splits, skins, 
thistles, ete. 
Clearness of Liquor 
Flavor of Liquor 
Uniformity and Correctness 
of size and variety 
Uniformity of Color of Peas 
Flavor of Peas 
Tenderness of Peas 
Texture or state of maturity 
of Peas 
External appearance and ab- 
sence of sediment in can 
Remarks: 

THE CHAIRMAN: What will we do with the report made 
by Mr Hunt? 

MR. HUNT: I would like to have the report approved. 
There is ene thinig that I thought would come up at this time. 
Some of the States, and I think Wisconsin can be taken for an 
example, are opposed to the last clause of the report, and I 
would like the Section to express themselves on it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The question is before you on Mr. 
Hunt’s presentation. There are some objections which were 
made in Wisconsin last November to the definitions as amended 
at Buffalo, and the Wis:onsin Association—in fact, I believe, 
passed a resolution or at least made an objection to the defini- 
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tions. And they were passed on to Mr. Hunt, as chairman, and 
this is the time to have a discussion on the question. There 
was considerable opposition to the inclusion of skins and splits, 
and opposition to the use of the term “choice” instead of the 
term commonly used, “Extra Standard.” ‘Let us have a discus- 
sion. Mr. Nicholay, will you just state briefly and clearly the 
position taken there? 

MR. NICHOLOY: I did not happen to be in the meeting 
at the time the objections were stated, so I can not answer. 

_. THE CHAIRMAN: Let us get down to the question of 
discussing the report of Mr. Hunt. This is the question of 
“Standardizing” and has been before the Section for years, and 
we have not gotten anywhere with it, practically. 

MR. FROMM: On the question of splits and skins, as I 
remember it at the time, the reason for the objection was some- 
thing like this: That we are getting altogether too particular 
in the definition of Fancy quality. Nature herself doesn’t pro- 
duce according to that definition and the housewife doesn’t 
care. The main reason seems to be that we can get by with 
the buyer and the jobber. In fact, I, for one, would not like to 
see that stressed too much. We seldom get the kind of fancy 
peas where the liquor is entirely clear, and there are not many 
kinds without skins. I am heartily in accord with the scoring 
system which sells the peas on the can basis, and the buyer 
knows what he is getting. 


JNO. S. STREET 


Secretary 


R. W. HEMINGWAY 
President 


New York State Canners Association 


THE CHAIRMAN: With reference to the scoring system, 
that is just an idea as yet. There has been no attempt to put 
it into practice. The idea originated with the committee in Wis- 
consin, and they made a brief supplemental report on the 30th 
of December, since which time the committee has subsequently 
met, but has had no opportunity to work it out. 

First, to determine the relative values. We felt so sure it 
was going to amount to something that we had cards printed 
and distributed, a few of them in Wisconsin, and also a few 
dozen over here, and I am glad to say, for the benefit of ail 
those present, that everyone we have talked to about it has only 
favorable comments to make. 

Let us have some more discussion on splits and skins. Mr. 
Hunt, who has been officiating as chairman of that committee, 
will answer any and all questions you see fit to ask. 

MR. HUNT: I would like to ask Mr. Fromm if he has any 
suggestions for the working out of the idea? 

MR. FROMM: Mr. Hunt, I might say that in the scoring 
system the total score will not depend upon a solution of the 
split and skin question; that, to my mind, it will be an unim- 
portant point in the entire score. 

R. HUNT: The system that practically every buyer pur- 
sues or would pursue in selling, the buyer, when you open that 
can, if its appearance is good you sell it right away, and par- 
ticularly if the liquor is good. He is satisfied that you know 
your business, and if you taste the flavor of the brine and the 
peas have uniformity of color, that is the whole thing. That 
is the legitimate end of it, and that should be done. It is up 
to you gentlemen, if you think of efforts that are worth while, 
to endeavor to put them into practice. 
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I do not know whether what we have suggested will work 
out or not, but it is on the same basis as the examination of 
papers that are marked in school. You might have a number of 
counts or a few counts. You won’t necessarily expect that a 
thousand cans of peas will all grade 95 per cent, but the gen- 
eral average should be 85 per cent, and 66 is a minimum for a 
standard, and in between might be termed extra standards or 
choice grade peas. 


MR. BAXTER: Mr. Hunt, do I understand that you are 
going to give the same value to tenderness of peas as to external 
appearance, or a different value? 

MR. HUNT: Our idea is the same as the examination 
papers I spoke of. Some are easy to answer. On the other 
hand, we try to discriminate, although it is hard sometimes. 
What I might have established as a vital item or point wouldn’t 
appear so to you. We figure that we give the same value to 
each one of these, and in some way it may be equitable at that, 
by giving a value of nine or nine plus on each one of these, 
which would be giving you practically 99 for your peas. So 
what we decided was this: In one instance the Committee de- 

: cided to grade it as excellent, and when we got down to compare 

7 the results we thought that was almost score enough for the 

fancy peas. Just on the item of tenderness, it was particularly 
hard; flavor good, and the other items, but on tenderness it was 
way down in the skin. 

MR. BAXTER: I am on the corn standards committee, 
and we ran into the same thing there. We looked over the 
present methods of grading for a perfect field; we got 35 per 
cent, and for tenderness or flavor we got as high as 40 to 60 
per cent. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I don’t know whether it is a different 
method on a can of peas. 


MR. FROMM: You consider in your question of the flavor, 
‘ the question of the sugar content of the liquor? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Not necessarily, Mr. Fromm. 


MR. FROMM: I find at least from the buyers that their 
ideas vary a great deal. Some buyers will sample two or three, 
and then say this is a little too sweet for me. I would like it a 
little less sweet, and the same way with the corn. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It showed a tendency on the part of 
the committee to disregard the salt and sugar in the brine. I 
know some packers in New York State who do not use sugar 
at all. They eliminated it during the war, and have continued 
to do so. On that same score the question of sugar would be 
out of it. It is more a question of whether anything foreign 
gets into it, or whether there was anything wrong with the 
flavor of the brine. Then, of course, it would be a cuestion of 
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the flavor of the peas. 

MR. BURR: Personally, I am very much in favor of the 
right kind of answer and interpretation, and while you might 
find certain fundamental faults as a committee, vet it follows 
that these things can be ironed out as we enter into the use of 
this system of grading our products. The only possible sugges- 
tion that occurs to me is the fact that we may find out, as we 
come to use it, that it would be unwise to give the same value 
to all of the nine or ten fundamental divisions; however, no one 
can say as that until we try to bring it c tt. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is what the Committee thinks. 

MR. BURR: It would be my desire to move, if it is in 
order, that we accept the report of the Committee, and that we 
spend the coming season in a sincere and conscientious attempt 
to try this scheme out. And when we come together next year 
and find it desirable to increase the allowance for splits and 
skins, or somé other factor, then we can do so, and determine 
as we go along the particular value or standard, and the par- 
ticular value to give to the number of total points for extra 
specimens and flavors, and so on. 

MR. FROMM: I second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It has been moved and seconded that 
the work of the Committee be endorsed, and that it be consid- 
ered the consensus of the opinion of this Section that we try 
to put in an experimental practice during the coming year to 
score the idea which originated with the Wisconsin committee, 
and that we are glad to pass on to the National committee. Are 
you ready for the question? All in favor of Mr. Burr’s motion 
say aye. (Ayes.) 

The motion is carried, and it is so ordered, Mr. Secretary. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Before asking for the report of the 
Nominating Committee, has any member anything in the way 
of new business to suggest? Or has any of the officers of the 
National Association anything to suggest in the way of pub- 
licity? If there is nothing, then I will ask for the report of the 
Committee on Nominations. 
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The Committee on Nominations then reported: 

Mr. J. D. Fuller, of New York, as Chairman, and Mr. 
H. R. Burr as Secretary. 

MR. WRIGHT: I move there be an adoption of the report. 
(Motion seconded.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is moved and seconded that the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee be adopted. All in favor 
say aye. (Ayes.) The motion is carried. 

This Section will now stand adjourned. 


MEETINGS OF THE FRUIT SECTION 


First Session, Wednesday January 28—Second, Thursday Jannary 29th. 


Main Room—Roof Garden, Hotel Gibson 


(First Session) 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 28TH, 1925 


Leslie S. Smith, Armona, Cal., Chairman, presiding. 
Amos H. Cobb, Rochester, N. Y., Secretary. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will call the first ses- 
sion of the Fruit Section to order and will have the reading of 
the minutes of the last session. 

The Secretary read the minutes and they were approved. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next thing in order will be the an- 
nouncement of committees. 

On the Nominating Committee I appoint: 

- Mr. Preston McKinney, of San Francisco; 
; Mr. Amos H. Cobb, of New York, and 
Mr. Harold Royal, of Michigan. 
On Resolutions I appoint: 
Mr. J. O. Holt, of Oregon; 
Mr. Albert Lester, of San Francisco; 
Mr. Harold Carpenter, of New York, and 
Mr. Frank Gerber, of Michigan, 


OPENING REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


N opening this meeting, before proceeding with the regular 
I order of business, I will make a few brief remarks concern- 

ing the respective responsibilities of the canner and his 
allies, such as grower, jobber, broker, canning machinery sup- 
plies, lithographer, etc. 


Business necessities force upon us due consideration of each 
others’ problems, and experience of past decades have proven 
that straight and economic dealing is the best policy, whether 
we are all inclined that way or not. In the past twenty-five years 
I have seen a marked improvement in stabilization of grades and 
distributing methods of the Pacific Coast canners and dried fruit 
packers, and credit this improvement to state and national or- 
ganizations such as this. 


Perfection, however, has not been reached by any means. 
and in order to bring before us a few of our shortcomings I will 
analyze some of the things that we do thoughtlessly and at 
other times wilfully. 
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At times we get overanxious for business and start out to 
cut prices on rumor, or against offerings of distress lots and 
inferior qualities. 
and recall to mind that we have only one turnover a year on 
each commodity, and that a cut in one commodity incites cuts 
in others. It is my belief that haste on the part of canners in 
believing all rumors that they hear is largely responsible for 
the many monuments of distress to this industry throughout the 
country. 

Another cause of distress is lack of proper accounting. It 
is folly for a small or large canner to assume that he has no 
overhead. Listen well to Mr. McKinney on “What Associations 
Can Do,” and Mr. Lester on uniform accounting. These two 
subjects are largely the foundation of success for the canner. 

Another problem that confronts the canner and his allies, 
and will continue a big problem for many years to come, is 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. Our business must expand in pro- 
portion to consumptive ability of the masses, and in feeding 
the masses, especially in the United States, we must furnish 
good, wholesome quality at reasonable prices, and in this con- 
nection something is out of joint—there is a lack of balance and 
earning capacity between unorganized labor and consumers, as 
compared with organized labor, and as a result we have lack of 
harmony between classes and are being overrun with politica 
efforts to remedy an economic condition that politics cannot touch 
favorably. So it behooves the canners and allies to give heed 
to this condition, with the idea of co-operating by limiting profits 
and developing an economic plan of distribution for our product, 
so that we may hold our volume of business and expand in pro- 
portion to increasing population. 

Mr. Frost will have something to say on domestic distribu- 
tion, and Mr. Timms on development of foreign markets. 

These questions are most important in maintaining our bal- 
ance in distribution and deserve close attention. Mr. Moore will 
open to our vision some of the ups and downs of S. A. P. con- 
tracts. This is a question that will have material bearing on our 
future operations. 

Dr. Kohman will enlighten us with a discussion on our old 
enemy—perforation. This has been a serious and costly problem 
to some of us, and we will welcome the latest report on develop- 
ments for protection against this menace. We also hope to have 
a few other subjects discussed which will be of interest to you. 

We will now proceed with the regular order of business. 


We will now hear from Mr. Preston McKinney on “What 
Associations Can Do.” 


THE NEW CALIFORNIA STANDARDS BILL 
By Preston McKinney, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


EFORE the Fruit Section of the National Canners Asso- 

B ciation, I have participated in the discussion of placing 

the grade on the label at the last three sessions. Mr. 

Booth, the chairman of our Executive Committee, discussed the 

matter at the meeting two years ago, and from time to time 
others from California have participated. 

Those of you who have been present at previous sessions 
will remember that the California Canners have always ex- 
pressed themselves as favorable to just as frank and enlight- 
ening label marks as actual conditions would permit. We have 
pointed out and have not changed our minds in the least, that a 
law, State or Federal, requiring that each grade be indicated on 
the label, is impracticable for two reasons. First, if we are to 
have the grade on the labels, then we must bv Federal or State 
inspection have the Government determine for us what a gerade 
is, and put its inspectors in every cannery to see to it that the 
grade is observed. That means that a State or Federal inspec- 
tor, probably drawing a salary of $150 per month, would have 
the say as to just what fruit would go into the fancy grade, 
what fruit into the choice, etc. 

We all know that men cavrable of determining these fine 
demarkations are not available at any price in such numbers, 
and that at the price ordinarily paid inspectors, they would 
be utterly unavailable. Men thoroughly competent in cannery 
practice, as we all know, are scarce and command high pay. 

Second, our canned fruit demand is doubling every few 
years, and one of the chief reasons for this is that wholesale 
grocers and canners are advertising and otherwise pushing the 
sale of their own private brand of good fruit. These adver- 
tisers, both in the wholesale trade and in the canning trade, are 
‘entitled to all the proper support they can get, and we feel that 
the incentive for advertising and other promotion work, both to 
the jobber and the canner, would be largely removed, or their 
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efforts rendered negative, if our Government, through a labeling 
system, put the product of every cannery on a dead level. 11, 
through publicity or other promotion work, Mrs. Jones is led to 
ask for Smith’s well known and advertised brand of peaches, 
but when she asks for them at the grocers, is told truthfully that 
the can offered her is not Smith’s, but is of the same fancy, 
choice or standard grade as that produced or sold by Smith, and 
this fact is certified on the label by act of law, surely Smith’s 
well earned advantage is gone and he will direct his publicity 
efforts elsewhere. 

_ The above named are the disadvantages, but with these in 
view we have given a great deal of thought to the importance 
of preventing the housewife from being defrauded into the pur- 
chase of low grade of fruit unsuitable for table use. Mrs. 
Pierce, with whom I have argued the pros and cons of this mat- 
ter before this section on several occasions, has influenced the 
minds of all of us, I think, along the line of more frank labels. 


We have never doubted the value of it, but have seen the dif- 
ficulties. 


As a result of these discussions and many like discussions in 
California between representatives of consumers, canners, grow- 
ers and distributors, we have introduced in the California Legis- 
lature, and feel confident it will pass at this session, a bill which 
we believe will be workable and also will protect the consumer. 
This bill is based on the principle that any fruit below a standard 
grade, if fit for table use at all, is of such a low grade for table 
use that the housewife should be given notice as to what she is 
getting, so that she will not be misled bv flashy labels or verbal 
misrepresentation. We are convinced that any marking on the 
label itself would be of ver~ little value. For example; at a 
conference with about thirtv representatives of growers asso- 
ciations from all over California last winter, at which this mat- 
ter was discussed, I defied any man present to tell me the net 
weight of a number 2% can of fruit, informing them that every 
can in the pantry at home and every can in the grocery store 
had this net weight printed in large clear type on the label. I 
was the only man present who knew what this net weight is, 
and the only reason I knew was because it was my job to work 
out the weights for the label manufacturers to use. People do 
not read labels. People look at labels just as they do at bill- 
boards. A flash of the eye, which catches one or two outstand- 
ing words, a color scheme and that is all. 

Our study of this problem has convinced us that words em- 
bossed or lithographed on the top of the can are read. In fact, 
the housewife, when she opens a can in the regular housewife 
way, must keep her eye on the lid of this can or cut her finger. 
A big tamale packer in San Francisco, who sells his product 
all over the world, puts this tamale in the can in such a manner 
that if it is not opened on the top, the tamale collapses on the 
dish and makes an unsightly appearance. He embosses on the 
top a statement indicating the end to be opened, and he advises 
us that as a result of this method, the housewife almost never 
cuts the wrong end. When she opens the can, there is no label 
to guide her, as it has either been taken off or boiled off in 
heating preparatory to serving. 

The bill introduced provides that all canned cherries, apri- 
cots, peaches and pears below the standard grade shall be marked 
on the top of the can either by embossing in the tin or litho- 
graphing on the tin the word “Seconds” in type at least one- 
quarter inch high. All of the above fruits below a standard in 
quality to which no sugar has been added must bear in addition 
the following statement, “Without added sugar.” This includes 
water and pie grades. If some sugar is added but the quantity 
is less than 10 per cent, the actual amount added must be indi- 
cated. 


This appears to be a simple bill, but it is many pages long 
and quite complicated. It is easy enough to draw this line be- 
tween desirable table fruit and fruit which is not a credit to 
California when served on the table. If it is to mean anything, 
however, the machinery must be set up for its enforcement. A 
corps of inspectors must be employed by the State and for the 
protection of the canner, a board of experts must be appointed 
and authorized to act as the final tribunal to determine just 
when the line is drawn. We have tried in every possible way 
to write trade practice into the law, so that this board of ap- 
peal appointed by the governor and made up of experts, can rule 
as to grade in line with the well known interpretation of what 
standard is as developed by years of packing and marketing. 
But it hasn’t been an easy task. 

In fact, the more we have gone into the complications and 
difficulties of accomplishing the apparently simple task of draw- 
ing this line the more convinced we are of the impracticability 
of attempting to get into the finer and far more complicated 
deatils of regulating by law each separate grade. 
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We would like to build a law which would not make it 
necessary to stamp the word “Seconds” on fruit packed in No. 10 
cans. We see no real practical need for marking this size, as 
the buyer of No. 10 cans is himself fully informed and needs no 
protection, such as that needed by the housewife. Our lawyers 
tell us, however, that this distinction cannot be made. We run 
counter to the Constitution when we undertake to say that sec- 
onds in a No. 2% can must be so designated, but seconds in a 
No. 10 can need not be. Still, we feel that this marking on No. 
10 cans will do no great damage for the reason, as stated above, 
no matter what is on the label or embossed on the tin, the buyer 
of No. 10 cans, knows what he is getting. 

There may be some temporary confusion over the fact that 
pie, water and commercial seconds all will have to be labeled 
seconds, but these will be fleeting, we think. Of course it will 
be necessary to change our specifications booklet to classify all 
these three grades, so that they will be readily identified in the 
exchange of telegrams and the writing up of orders. We tried 
to hit on a word which would not make this temporary compli- 
cation necessary, but we believe you will agree there is no single 
word in the language which says as much about quality to the 
average person, as the word “Seconds.” It’s a known term to 
the consumer in fresh fruits, in garments, tires, etc. 


No doubt this brutally frank designation of our low-grade 
fruit will sharply curtail its sale in No. 2% cans. We look 
this fact in the face and welcome it. If we can’t sell seconds 
in No. 2% cans in any considerable quantity, we will not pack 
them in any considerable quantity, and the reputation of Cali- 
fornia will profit thereby. Also, if we cannot market the fruit 
of a grade that goes into seconds, we will not buy it from the 
grower, and the grower having no market for inferior fruit, will 
grow the very minimum of it, and what he does grow he will 
put back on the land as fertilizer. To the credit of the growers 
of California, I want to say that they have joined with us—in 
fact, have been leaders with us in getting this bill shaped up, 
and their own group is introducing it in the legislature at our 
request. They realize the way to succeed in growing as well as 
in manufacturing, is to produce the very minimum of off-grades. 

MR. J. O. HOLT: This just occurred to me as he was 
talking there: Many goods are packed in water which are not 
seconds. You take it in the berry industry, we. pack thousands 
of cases of the highest quality of berries in the Northwest that 
we have in water. Is there any provision those have to be 
marked “Seconds,” according to the law? 


MR. McKINNEY: In the first place, as I should have 
stated, we cover in this bill only peaches, apricots, cherries and 
pears, our four major fruits. We have not undertaken to cover 
berries, because we are not in a major way berry packers. Our 
good friends of the Northwest are the berry packers. We 
would not undertake to legislate for them because we realize they 
have different problems. The only fruit that is packed of a 
grade of high standards, that is, packed in water, of these four 
varieties in our country, is a very small pack of fruit intended 
for hospitals and those people who can not eat fruit with added 
sugar, and we have a provision in the bill to cover that, which 
states that if the fruit is in all particulars clearly of much 
higher grade—I am giving you just the gist of it, or intent of 
it—than seconds, the word “Seconds” does not need to be em- 
bossed in the tin, but it is required that on the label itself, in 
very large, plain type, the statement appear that it is without 
added sugar. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any other question you wish to put 
to Mr. McKinney on this? This is a very important matter; 
something that the Eastern canners may wish to give consid- 
eration to. 

This bill Mr. McKinney has been speaking on, in my belief, 
is one of the many developments on the Pacific Coast, in an or- 
ganized effort at stabilization, and I think that what stabiliza- 
tion has done on the Pacific Coast, in the handling of fruits, 
is largely due to the efforts of packing organizations, both 
state and national such as this—our canning organizations. 

We are next going to hear from a speaker on a very im- 
portant subject to the packers, “Possible Improvement of Dis- 
tribution Methods in the U. S.,” by Mr. Walter A. Frost, of 
Chicago. Mr. Frost, will you step forward, please? 

MR. WALTER A. FROST: My good friend, Mr. McKin- 
ney, has asked for constructive criticism of his speech, and be- 
fore I start mine I am going to make one from the broker’s 
standpoint. 

We have been trying in our market, and I believe it is a 
valuable thing to all brokers to build up the small users; now I 
mean by that, the pie baker, the cake baker and the small pre- 
server, who buys not in carloads and tens of thousands of cases 
of your canned fruit that is packed in water. but who buys 
from 1 to 25 cases. Now, there are jobbers whose business is 
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largely supplying this class of trade, and any one of them will 
tell you, if you take the trouble to ask him, that it would take 
four times the selling effort, it will double his cartage bill, and 
will make him more enemies than he has made friends in sev- 
eral years if he tries to deliver to those people a can of No. 10 
goods for that purpose marked “Seconds.” They don’t realize 
the distinction made by you canners as the larger buyer does. 

Seconds” to them means something of inferior quality that you 
are trying to put over on them. Now, if you don’t care any- 
thing about that class of trade, then the suggestion I have made 
to our good friends in California is of no use. If you do want 
0 trade developed, I would suggest as a broker, that you go 
slow. 

MR. PRESTON McKINNEY: I know, Mr. Frost, and I 
know this, he believes in quality and he knows the game on the 
Coast, as well as here, and, as I said, we endeavored to the best 
of our ability to get away from this kind of marking on No. 10 
cans. We would be simply tickled to death if you could tell us a 
means of doing that and still not kill the whole bill, and there- 
fore, unless you can, all we can do is look the thing in the face 
and say: “Is the good to be accomplished by drawing a line af- 
fecting the whole industry greater than the inconvenience and 
loss brought about by putting an unnecessary thing on a ean?” 
I don’t know any answer except that the good is greater than 
the bad. Now, if you can devise some way of getting this thing 
over and eliminate all the bad, we will call you a blessing. 

MR. FROST: I apologize to the California canners. Any 
man who goes ahead and suggests something—TI really did not 
intend to suggest changing the bill without some constructive 
remedy is certainly walking on d—— thin ice, and I am afraid 
I have my feet wet, temporarily. But I am going to take that 
up with some of our leading brokers that sell that class of trade 
and see if we can get you some ideas along that line that will 
be useful. 

Gentlemen, you know the subject that the chairman has 
given to me to talk to you on. I am not going to say to you 
what I said to him, because it would not be nice before all you 
gentlemen. This subject is wide, it is deep, and it is awful 
slippery, so I am going to be very careful to keep on the edges 
and keep out of the slippery places. 


POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT OF DISTRIBUTION METHODS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Walter A. Frost, 
Chicago, 


OU all know the subject on which I am to talk to you to- 
y day, and vour chairman certainly handed me one difficult 

_ job, but I am going to do my best to make a few sug- 
gestions as to possible improvements. 

The present method of distribution consists of three links: 
The canner to the wholesaler, the wholesaler to the retailer, and 
the retailer to the consumer. I believe that this method cannot 
at present be improved upon, but many improvements in the 
mode of operation of this method can be made. I do not class 
the broker as a link in this chain, as I consider the broker a part 
of the canner’s link. It is true the broker maintains a separate 
organization, and is there to protect the interest of both parties, 
but as he is. primarily the selling agent of the canner, I am not 
treating him as a special link in the chain. 

The canner’s business is to take the raw material, see that 
it is properly packed and delivered to the jobber. I am going 
to suggest one or two improvements to this link. Your first con- 
sideration is quality, such quality of goods in whatever grade 
they are that they will repeat. Under no circumstances put 
into a can anything to go to the consumer that is not palatable, 
or that will tend to discourage the consumer from using canned 
foods. I will cite only one example. Some canners made the 
great mistake of canning field corn and puttine it on the market. 
Field corn, in my opinion, is not food for human consumption 
when packed in a tin can, and every can of field corn that is 
sold operates against the increase in the consumption of canned 
foods, and the canners’ organization should use every effort to 
stop this and similar practices. 

The canner should see that his merchandise is shipped in 
such containers that it will reach the housewife, who is the 
court of last resort, in good condition. Special care should be 
given to the cases, and see that they are. sufficiently strong to 
withstand the shipping and necessary handling, preserving the 
contents in presentable condition, and prevent dented cans, 
scarred labels, etc. 


The American public buy with their eyes, and a slovenly . 


package does not presuppose a favorable opinion of the con- 
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tents. A few cents saved on cases may mean a far-reaching 
loss and much trouble. 

The canner should be careful in the selection of his selling 
representatives. He should see that the marketing of his goods 
is placed in the hands of reliable established firms who know 
the business, who know how to put his merchandise properly up 
to the buyer, and who know how to help him to sustain a market, 
rather than to break it down by foolish offers misinformation, 
or lack of information. Any man who has failed at some other 
occupation seems to think that it is a simple matter to get into 
the brokerage business and sell merchandise without any pre- 
vious education along that line, and unfortunately many can- 
ners encourage it by placing their account in the hands of unedu- 
cated and often times irresponsible people. 

Don’t sell your merchandise to people outside the chain of 
distribution. There are at present, principally the result of war 
conditions, mushroom firms who are pure speculators, and have 
no legitimate place in the distribution of foodstuff, but only 
tend to increase the price to the consumer and to create a pos- 
sible false market by withdrawing blocks of goods from the vis- 
ible supply, and interfere in many ways with successful market- 
ing. 

I believe if the principle could be generally adopted of only 
selling as futures 60 to 65 per cent of the estimated pack, based 
on the canner’s acreage and supply of raw material, and not 
offering the rest on the market until such time as it was defi- 
nitely determined that he would be able to deliver it, would be 
a decided benefit. The selling by some canners way beyond at 
times their average pack because the sale looks like a good one, 
and then finding in the end that they have to make short de- 
liveries, always works great harm. 

It was brought to my attention a few days ago that one 
of the canners association in the West had a question put up to 
them for their serious consideration which might be well to give 
some thought to. It was that they should insert in their future 
contracts that any canner who reduces his prices on any item or 
items under that contract on or before a specific date, say March 
1st, following the pack, should make a corresponding reduction 
in those items on all his contracts. The idea advanced in sup- 
port of this was that it would stop the small and financially 
weak canners from offering any surplus that he had after the 
end of the canning season at a lower price, thereby breaking 
the market on his own customers as well as others. The more 
I think of this, the more I believe something along this line 
might be worked out, and in this connection I would suggest to 
the wholesale buyer that he be careful about placing his future 
contracts with financially weak and irresponsible canners. 

If the wholesale buyer would take the trouble to educate 
himself along the lines of the cost of canning fodds, encourage 
the canner to improve his quality, rather than to cut it down in 
order to get a little lower price, and devote his efforts to the 
marketing of better qualities, paying the canner a fair margin 
of profit for his work, instead of devoting time and attention 
as some of them do to breaking down a market, I believe they 
would be much benefited. 

There are many firms in the country who are pursuing this 
policy. Those firms are going ahead more rapidly than the firms 
who only figure for price in order to enable them to undersell 
their competitor. The wholesaler, like the canner, should try to 
confine his operations to the legitimate handlers and not en- 
courage the growth of irresponsible brokers who will put out 
reckless offers and give misinformation to the canner in the 
hopes of buying cheaper for the jobber, and they should em- 
phatically avoid trading with the parasite who is only striving 
to make a speculative profit, and has no regular outlet for his 
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merchandise. They can at times by so doing perhaps obtain a 
little profit, or buy a lot of goods a little cheaper, but they are 
helping to build up a barnacle that will ultimately hurt them. 
The wholesaler can very materially improve the distribution of 
canned foods if they will make a little more careful study of 
the difficulties that the canner has to contend with, from season 
to season, and not be to critical in holding the canner techni- 
cally to the strictest line of delivery, but try and co-operate with 


him in making the best of a situation over which the canner has 
no control. 


_ The retailer in the last few years has very much improved 
his position. He has become better posted, has educated himself 
along the line of better methods of merchandising, and this 
should be encouraged. The wholesaler can go a long way in the 
matter of educating the retailer to better business methods if 
he will take the trouble to educate his own salesmen and im- 
press upon them the necessitv of passing this education on to the 
retailer, impressing upon the retailer that to have fresh clean 
stock turned over as rapidly as possible at a fair margin of 
profit based on a replacement value, is decidedly better for all 
concerned, than heavy purchases that stand on the shelves in 
their store room, becomnig shop-worn and an eye-sore. 

I want to touch for a moment on the question of the chain 
store. This has been a much debated subject and caused many 
wholesalers and retailers much worry. The chain store is a 
question of fact and is not a theory, and the »eople who are 
marketing foods must recognize it. The chain store has be- 
come, in many sections, a positive factor in the distribution of 
canned foods, occupying the unique position of both wholesaler 
and retailer. They must maintain a department for the pur- 
chase, distribution and financing of the merchandise. just as the 
wholesalers occupy this position in the regular chain. I believe 
the chain store is not +h~ bugbear that it has been supposed, and 
by no means tends to put either the jobber or the sane, business- 
like retailer out of business. I believe, and I have studied the 
question carefully, that the chain store has decidedly benefited 
the other retailers in their neighborhood by educating them to 
better business methods. 

The question of the cash-and-carry wholesale stores is oc- 
cupying the attention of the service wholesalers in some sections 
and they are being viewed with considerable interest. In my 
opinion the cash-and-carry stores tend towards reducing rath- 
er than increasing the sale of canned foods. The service stores. 
and I use this term in distinction to the cash-and-carry, are apt 
to sell their customers such larger quantities than will be pur- 
chased on the cash-and-carry plan. The more stocks of canned 
foods a retailer has in his store. or in which he has any money 
invested, the more he will bend his efforts to disposing of them 
to his customer, the consumer, and the more canner foods the 
housewife has on her shelves, the more she will feed them to her 
family, and I believe the canning organizations should make 
every effort to build up the service store. 


In closing, I want to emphasize what I have said before. 
Never under-estimate the value of education to yourself and to 
your customers. Create a closer co-operation and a better un- 
derstanding between your Association, the Wholsale Grocers 
Association and the Retail Grocers Association. Don’t depart 
from the regular channel of distribution although you may 
think you see a temporary advantage by going over the head 
of one of the links of this chain, or by selling to some cutside 
parasite, because if you do in the end it will not only work you 
but the whole canned foods industry an injury. , 


I have offered you a few things that I think may be food 
for thought, and I thank you for your attention. (Applause). 
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THE CHAIRMAN: We have certainly enjoyed Mr. 
a talk, and it covered a great many matters that interest 
us ali. 

We will hear from Mr. Moore just as soon as he arrives. 
In the meantime, we can take up a general discussion of any 
matters that you have in mind. Mr. Moore will be here in a 
few minutes. It won’t be long. 

Have you anything to present to the meeting? Any matter 
for discussion? 

_ We heard Mr. McKinney on a subject that is very apt io be 
of interest to Eastern and Middle Western canners. "ne sub- 
ject that he has touched on necessarily has to be handled through 
the legislature. It might be well, if you are interested in that 
— at all to see what you can get out of Mr. McKinney 
on it. 

MR. HODGINGS (Of Oregon): I would like to ask Mr. 
McKinney if, in case this law goes through as outlined, if that 
does not affect the whole United States as to shipping goods 
into California? Any article that you might pack as seconds 
must be marked “Seconds”, whether we are a California packer 
or not, if it goes into the State of California? 

MR. McKINNEY: Yes, gentlemen, that is necessarily true 
because of the Constitution. We are not trying to legislate for 
you gentlemen as to the quality of your product. But of neces- 
sity, any of those four items you can—the State has to see that 
these rules apply to goods that come into the State if it applies 
to goods packed there. So, if you are shipping peaches, apricots, 
cherries or pears into California, graded seconds, that would 
have to go on, that would have to be on the tin. But I am 
conceited enough to think you can’t get by with putting any of 
those four items into our State. (Laughter). 

MR. HODGINGS: .Mr. Chairman, we from the Northwest 
have occasion to ship a great many pears into Calfiornia for 
export business. San Francisco, as Mr. McKinney knows, is a 
great point of distribution for export, and I am wondering, 
where we are shipping just through the State, if that same 
application might apply. 

MR. MeKINNEY: I don’t know the law on that. I do 
know, of course, there is a lot of export shipping. I don’t 
know anything about the law. I don’t know how it could be 
done. There certainly should be some method of doing that. I 
think Mr. Lester would know matters of that kind better than I 
do and could answer. 

MR. AT.RERT LESTER: I am very much inclined to 
think it might be a technical violation. I do not believe there 
\ onld be any prohibition from the various authorities against 
entering the State where the goods were simply for transit to 
San Francisco and there to wait for a steamer for the Atlantic 
Seaboard. It was not the intent of the legislature to prohibit 
that but only consumption and distribution in the State of Cali- 
fornia. Your pears from the Northwest for London, I can’t 
conceive that under this bill there would be the slightest prose- 
cution. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 

MR. McKINNEY: Mr. Lester has just pointed out to me 
the matter of sour pitted cherries which had come into Califor- 
nia. But our bill snecifically defines our Royal Anne cherries, 
and our black and white cherries, and therefore your sour pitted 
cherries would not come under that. We have endeavored the 
best we could not to interfere with the business of our fellow- 
canners coming into our State. We had hoped, as you go along, 
you will see the thing in the same light and that we will all 
be doing the same thing. I think it will be a good thing for 
you as well as us. We are not trying to limit you as to the 
market in California; if you are limited in any way it is simply 
because of the constitutional requirements we have got to go 
through with. ‘ 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lester, Mr. Moore can not be 
found. Are you in position to give us your subject today in- 
stead of tomorrow? We will change places with Mr. Moore. 

THE SECRETARY: Mr. McKinney, possibly this ques- 
tion came up when I was out of the room. I think I under- 
stood you to say that in case No. 10 goods, for instance, were 
packed with high grade fruit in water for what you say, diabetic 
cases, or something of that order, it would be in order to sim- 
ply put the statement on the label to the effect that these goods 
were packed in water and it would not be necessary to stamp 
the top of the cans with the word “Seconds.” Well, now, just 
how do you decide as to the quality that has gone into the can? 
For instance, I might say I considered that particular article 
in that can was of a quality equal to an A grade, and the ques- 
tion comes up for discussion. Another man says no. he says, 
vou are packing seconds. You haven’t stated so on the top of 
the can. Who is to govern that? Does that come up for an 
aribtration at that time? 
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_ MR. McKINNEY: Of course, we know the sugar content 
is only one element in grading, and we have in this bill defined 
as fully as we can in the Engiish language, the other require- 
ments, that is, count, workmanship, color, uniformity, etc. 

THE SECRETARY: That is all taken care of in the bill? 

_._ MR. McKINNEY: That is all in the bill and we have 
picked out—we have endeavored, just as well as the lawyers will 
let us, to pick up, where that is on our standard booklet we 
have traded on for years, arbitration boards have determined 
for years, we have tried to take the trade practice and write 
it into the law, and we had quite a job, incidentally, and we 
have provided for this appeal board, which as closely as we can 
make to an arbitration board. The inspector goes in and he 
says, “You can’t do that; those are seconds; you have got to 
emboss it in the tin,” and the canner thinks the inspector is 
arbitrary and wrong, he can immediately and very quickly, on 
very quick notice—because there are plenty of men to appeal 
to, men appointed by the governor, and who have a thorough 
knowledge of the canned foods business—he can immediately 
appeal to this board, so we feel we have provided adequate 
means for settling just such questions. And where you do pack 
in water, it says in the bill, if I remember the word, “materially 
higher,” it would have to be better than good stuff or standard, 
but choice or fancy, to get by at all. 

THE SECRETARY: You could have some of this be- 
cause, say I am going to be clever, I will take a particular grade 
of fruit that is not quite up to A grade and will pack it in 
water and have it in mind that I will have it go to a particular 
trade, and when the time comes I do not sell it to that particular 
class of trade and the question rises why didn’t you pack it as 
long as that is covered. I presume you grade the fruit—— 

MR. McKINNEY: That is very clear. 

THE SECRETARY: The grading of each particular fruit 
is very clear. 

MR. McKINNEY: Your count has got to be within cer- 
tain pounds as it goes to any in standard and if it is a greater 
count than what our standard grade is, it is taken as a second. 

THE SECRETARY: It takes all that in? 

MR. McKINNEY: It takes all that in. If it is lacking 
in uniformity of color, or lacking in any other quality to get it 
into standard, it drops into second. He has five hurdles to 
cross before he takes advantage of it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Anything else for discussion 
we are waiting for Mr. Lester? 

MR. KENNEDY: Mr. McKinney did not tell us about 
the enforcement of this law. He understands it well. The in- 
spectors, you omitted to tell us that part of it. 


MR. McKINNEY: It comes under the Department of 
Agriculture, that is a very—of California—a very, very thor- 
ough and efficient organization, I think the best department in 
our State. Mr. Heckey, at the head of it, is a grower of 
large means and large experience. He is one of the highest 
type state officials I have ever met, and it comes under his 
direction. However, we have built as solid as we could against 
the fact that maybe two years from now you will have some 
light-headed politician in there. We can appeal to this board— 
whenever there is any question of whether the Department 
of Agriculture inspectors have drawn the line properly, we im- 
mediately appeal right to the trade, that is, that the men on 
these boards must be men of experience in the trade, so we 
feel that we are keeping the actual interpretation of it, in the 
final analysis, within the trade itself. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now be favored on the subject, 
“Importance of Standarized Cost Accounting,” by Mr. Albert 
Lester, of an Francisco. Mr. Lester, will you come forward? 


while 


IMPORTANCE OF STANDARDIZED COST ACCOUNTING 
By A. M. Lester, 
Vice-President of the California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 


HE subject of cost accounting assigned to me by the chair- 
man, is a peculiarly difficult subject to discuss. Each 
canner considers his costs and his system as sacred as he 

does his pet brand. If I discuss it too fully I am going to give 
you the secrets of the corporation which I represent; and if I 
don’t talk enough, you won’t get anything out of it. 

It would be surprising to you to learn how many canners 
have no cost accounting system whatsoever, and this despite 
the endeavors of the local and the national associations to im- 
press upon their members the importance of accurate and per- 
manent cost records. You will recall that the Federal Trade 
Commission a few years ago commented on the lack of cost ac- 
counting systems of the merchants and manufacturers of this 
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country and urged upon all trade associations the installation 
of simple but effective systems. Frequently—more frequently 
than any of us like—the California Packing Corporation is of- 
fered for purchase properties of canners who have fallen. or 
are falling by the wayside, and in my investigations of their 
books, I have been struck by their lack of knowledge of their 
costs, which in most cases has produced the result of sending 
them to our doors. 

With the idea of standardizing cost accounting for canners 
and putting everybody upon a basis where they would know 
what their costs were, so that they ceuld therefore intelligently 
sell, the National Canners Association, in 1917, issued a stand- 
ard cost accounting system. This was revised in January, 1920, 
and has proven a great success. As I was not a member of the 
committee nor had anything to do with its makeup, I can there- 
fore speak in its praise. The author, Mr. Bacon, an old as- 
sociate of mine in the canning business, and Mr. Cleveland, 
formerly chief accountant of the Federal Trade Commission, 
have produced a work which every canner can profitably study. 


If all canners were to use this system, or a system which 
would produce similar results, it would be possible to gather sta- 
tistics which would be of material value to all canners. In 
speaking of “Standardized Cost Accounting,” you must please 
understand that it is not expected for a moment that all can- 
ners will arrive at the same costs, nor indeed is it wise that 
they should, as conditions vary in the several producing areas 
of the various canning sections. No collusion nor even con- 
versations between the various canners is contemplated in this 
expression. But it is hoped that those having the best interests 
of the canning business at heart, will see that there is a sound 
cost accounting system in their organization to show the actual 
costs of the various containers for each of the varieties that they 
produce, and for each factory in which they can them. 


After the distress of 1920, the California canners operating 
through the Canners League, felt the time had come when the 
newer canners and those that were selling below cost should 
have a cost accounting system recommended to them. This was 
not only for their own protection, but for the protection of the 
banks with whom such canners financed. A very simple system, 
consisting of but just two pages, was adopted in June, 1921, 
and a copy of it sent not only to every canner in the State, but 
to every banker in the canning sections. This system builds 
up the prime manufacturing cost from the actual canning opera- 
tions and then proceeds to divide the overhead expense (both 
factory and main office (if any), in a ratable proportion of the 
estimated or actual pack. We feel that good has resulted from 
the promulgation of this simple system, especially as a banker 
loaning money to a packer has the opportunity of asking for a 
packer’s costs upon this blank at the same time that the packer 
requests funds for financing sales contracts, which he usually 
shows to his banker. 


There are one or two words of caution which might be given 
to canners without actual cost accounting experience. In the 
first place, get a good cost accountant in your organization— 
don’t get a jack-leg one. You remember the story of the darky, 
who upon oath, was asked by the District Attorney, what was 
his business? ‘‘Ah’s a carpenter, suh.” “What kind of a car- 
penter?” “Ah’s a jack-lee carpenter, suh.” “Please explain 
to the court what’s the difference between a jack-leg carpenter 
and a regular carpenter.” “Boss, ah dunno how to ’splain it, 
except it am the same difference as between you and a fust class 
lawyer.” So, gentlemen, get a first class accountant. 


Don’t forget that one swallow neither makes a summer nor 
quenches a thirst, therefore, one season’s results in either yield 
per ton or wastage per thousand empty cans and so on, must 
not be considered as conclusive for every year. It is much bet- 
ter to average up as many years as you can go back in deter- 
mining cases per ton. or yields of the various grades of the 
several varieties and the other factors which necessarily change 
from year to year on account of the condition of the crops when 
received, their degree of ripeness. etc., and the speed or care 
with which thev have been prepared—the latter being sometimes 
beyond the full control of the canner. 


It seems almost a bromide to say it, but in preparing a 
cost, one should include every element of cannerv and overhead 
expense. If you do not anticipate every expense in your cost 
accounting, you must make up your mind that your surplus 
is paying anything which you have omitted. Now, if vou 
want your surplus to stand the expense of experiments for 
instance, bad debts, box brands, trade mark expense, associa- 
tion dues, etc., all well and good, but there is one thing certain, 
you either have to get every expense into vour costs and there- 
fore out of your sales or you have to dig down in your own 
pockets to pay them. 
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_. Some canners operating their own business evidently con- 
sider their time as of no value—and, in fact, their canning prop- 
erties likewise, as I find they often fail to enter into their costs 
reasonable salaries for the work they do, or the use of their 
personal property for cannery purposes. 

_ Some canners seem to have the idea the railroads carry 
freight from cannery to seaboard for nothing, as they will build 
up their entire costs upon the basis of an F. O. B. cannery de- 
livery and not recognize additional freight charge, when quot- 
ing F. O. B. steamers. 

The item of wasteage is an important one and should be 
carefully scrutinized annually. Wastage is an important ele- 
ment of cost, not compensated in any manner and one should 
remember empty cans wasted, for instance represent more than 
the original cost of the can, not only inbound freight of the 
cans and upon their containers, but frequently drayage, stack- 
ing, and the freight return upon the empty open crates. Simi- 
larly with wastage upon sugar, salt, box shook, etc. 

In conculsion, that great canner, Mark Twain. is credited 
with stating that there are two times in a man’s life when he 
should not speculate, 7. e., when he can afford to and when he 
cannot; and conversely, there are two times in a canner’s life 
when he should study his costs, 7. e., when he is making money 
and when he isn’t. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all glad to hear from 
Mr. Lester, and I am sure he is able to tell us, if he will, but 
just how many secrets of the Packing Corporation he will let us 
have, I do not know. Is there any other business to come be- 
fore this. meeting? It is open for general discussion. This 
is the time to get it off your chest, if you have. 

If not, we will bear in mind that the second session takes 
place at 9:30 tomorrow morning in this same hall. Please be 
as prompt as possible. We will stand adjourned. 


(ADJOURNMENT) 
MEETING OF THE FRUIT SECTION. 


(Second Session) 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1925. 


Leslie S. Smith, Chairman, presiding. 
Amos H. Cobb, Secretary. 


THE CHAIRMAN: At this time I am going to call on 
Mr. Walter B. Timms, of New York City, on the “Development 
of Foreign Markets.” The foreign markets are a very essential 
thing to our industry, and I am sure that Mr. Timms can give 
us some real information on same. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN MARKETS 
By Mr. Walter B. Timms, 
New York City. 


CCEPTING the invitation to address you on the subject 
A stated, I do so with considerable hesitancy, as it appears 

to me asvit is a distinct illustration of the old adage about 
“Carrying Coals to Newcastle,” and further because my per- 
sonal association with the export trade in canned foods from 
New York has been quite limited during the last three years. 


I thoroughly appreciate this opportunity, however, of meet- 
ing face to face many of my old friends in the production of 
canned fruits, with whom I had business relations for many 
years. 


To cover the entire ground suggested by the subject as- 
signed to me would require a great deal more time than you have 
to devote to this subject now. Several years ago you listened 
to a very interesting address by my friend, Charles H. Bentley, 
on this subject. Many of the things which he spoke to you about 
at that time apply to present conditions. It would be well for 
you to look up that address, which was published in your report 
of the convention. There are three distinct sectional phases of 
this question. They apply to the canning of fruits for export 
on the Pacific Coast, the Middle West, and the Atlantic seaboard. 
What I have to say is based largely on recent interviews with 
exporters in the New York market, and from my own experi- 
ence. 

Pacific Coast Fruit Canned for Export—A very marked 
change has gradually come about in this business. Not many 
years ago a large part of the canned fruit exported from the 
United States was from New York. largely through houses who 
have headquarters in that city. The business through the port 
of New York on direct shipments from there has decreased un- 
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til it amounts to little, in fact, almost nothing. It is now prac- 
tically all direct from the Pacific Coast, shipped by steamers 
through the Panama Canal or if shipped via New York, on 
through bills of lading. The limited amount now exported from 
New York is either because of some market condition which 
makes New York the more desirable shipping port or to a 
limited extent to the West Indies and South America. This 
business has become so small that it is hardly considered in 
connection with the exporting of California canned fruits. 

Other Fruit Canning Sections—Exports of considerable 
volume are made through Atlantic Coast ports in the varieties of 
fruit largely canned in Michigan, New York State and to some 
extent in other Mid-Western States, also Marvland, Delaware 
and New England. The Southern States as a whole, though 
growing large crops of peaches and pears, have not as yet be- 
come an important factor in the export trade. You, of course, 
understand that these statements are all general—there are no 
doubt individual exceptions. 


The U. S. Government—Under the very able and intelligent 
direction of Secretary Hoover, our foreign consular agents are 
keeping the Department of Commerce thoroughly posted re- 
garding conditions in the countries where these agents are lo- 
cated. In their reports are many references to the distribution 
of American canned foods of which, with the exception of sal- 
mon, much the larger sale is of fruits. An interesting address 
was given by R. S. Hollingshead, of the Food Division. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, at the Convention of the Western 
Canners Association, November 24, 1924. If vou have not read 
that address I would advise your doing so. The information 
gathered by this department is published in bulletins or ex- 
plained in addresses bv representatives of that department. and 
should be carefully studied by you. The department publishes 
lists of foreign dealers in many commodities, including canned 
foods, covering practically every country in the world who im- 
port or produce these foods. In the World Trade Directory. 
published by the Department of Commerce, quite complete in- 
formation is given in detail regarding this. That directory is 
of material value to every canned food producer who wishes to 
export his product. 

Foreign Demand—There are many things which will occur 
to you as important in considering this phase of the subject— 
it is a fact that the purchasing nower of the consumer in many 
foreign countries, aside from Great Britiin is very low. Canned 
fruits are a luxury which but few consumers in most of these 
foreign countries can afford. In many of these countries the 
tariff restrictions and other conflicting laws interfere very ma- 
terially with the importing of .American canned fruits. Mr. 
Bentley in his address referred to above, emphasized this fea- 
ture of the business, and reco...mended as I recall it that every 
effort should be made by American canners to put in operation 
the reciprocal tariffs which are provided for in the present 
American tariff law. It is evident from the 1924 consular 
agent’s report that there is an increase in demand for Ameri- 
can canned foods in Europe. The total quantity of canned fruits 
~ exported from this country from January 1st to November 30th, 
1924, was about 40 per cent greater in volume and value as 
compared with the corresponding period of 1923. An intensive 
study of this must be made by would-be exporters extending 
that study to each country involved. Conditions in Great Britain 
are no guide as to what they may be in France, Peru or Aus- 
tralia. There can be no general application of how to handle 
the export trade in all countries. It must be learned by specific 
study of each foreign market. 


Foreign Production—The sale of canned fruits in all of the 
larger foreign markets, such as Great Britain, is materially 
threatened by the recent action of the British government in 
favoring, by tariff and in other ways, the importation of fruits, 
canned and dried, from her own colonies. It is to be expected 
that old Mother Britannia will do everything she can to help 
her own children in all of her colonies. Through our Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports are frequently received of increasing 
production of fruits, which means eventually a large quantity 
of both canned and dried fruits from those countries for export. 
The latest information is from Peru, which country has been a 
considerable purchaser of American canned fruits, to the effect 
that they have begun the culture of fruits for canning purposes, 
and a California horticulturist has been engaged by the Peru- 
vian government to study the question and suggest recommenda- 
tions regarding commercial fruit culture. It is reported that 
48,000 acres in a Peruvian desert valley have been reclaimed and 
will be available for this purpose. As one of the judges in the 
Horticultural Department of the Panama Pacific Exposition, I 
had an opportunity to examine canned fruits from many coun- 
tries besides the United States; with the exception of a few 
varieties from France and Italy, the American product was so 
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superior that there was practically no comparison. These sam- 
ples were from many countries, including Australia, New Zea- 
land, several in South America and a few in Central America. 
Most of those submitted from tropical countries were attractive 
in appearance, but lacked flavor, were excessively sweet and 
would probably never appeal to a palate accustomed to the 
American canned fruit, but those from some parts of South 
America, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, while show- 
ing lack of knowledge in their preparation and handling, were 
palatable, and if canned under the direction of experienced 
American canners could be’made salable on quality in almost any 
market. France, Belgium, Italy and Spain produce a few varie- 
ties of fruits of superior excellence in preparation and flavor. 
With the low cost of labor in these and practically every foreign 
fruit producing country their canned fruits may eventually be- 
= an important competitor with those produced in the United 
es. 

United States Production—It seems to be apparent from 
published statistics and. general information that the produc- 
tion of canning fruit crops on the Pacific Coast will increase 
materially during the next few years. A large number of new 
orchards are coming into bearing—their crops must be taken 
care of either in canned or dried fruit markets. In California 
the indications are that peaches and pears will largely increase 
in the size of their crops in the not far distant future. In 
Oregon and Washington the production of crops of some varie- 
ties of fruits is not as large as the consuming trade will absorb 
in any one season. Some varieties of berries are not produced 
in sufficient quantities to satisfy the market, while other varie- 
ties have not sufficient consuming demand to absorb the crops 
from year to year. All well informed fruit growers and can- 
ners are thoroughly alive to this condition. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that during the next few years, say not more than five, 
consumption must increase to absorb the production. In other 
fruit growing sections the crops vary so greatly due to seasonal 
conditions, that the over-production of one year is frequently 
followed by short crops the next vear. This is especially true 
of apples, the demand for the canned article depending very 
largely on the quantity of fresh fruit carried in storage and 
available for distribution in the late winter and spring. In 
1923 there was an over-production of apples in all sections 
where they are grown in a large way, while in 1924 there was a 
short crop estimated at about three-quarters of the previous 
year. It might be said here that the export of canned apples is 
always large and gives a tremendous outlet for the crop of this 
fruit. It is not my intention to attempt to go into details on the 
many varieties of fruits canned in the United States—that sub- 
ject is sufficient of itself for a lengthy paper and wide discus- 
sion. All my statements regarding production are general in 
their character and must be taken as such. Frosts in the fruit- 
growing sections at blossom time or earlier, heavy rains when 
the crop is maturing and other climatic conditions materially 
affect the crops in the sections affected. The fruit-growing 
states in the South must be taken into consideration in connec- 
tion with the future canning as almost without doubt they will 
be an important factor within a few years. The present situa- 
tion in the Southern fruit-growing states should be very care- 
fully investigated by this section of the canners association and 
carefully considered in connection with plans for growing fruit 
crops in all other fruit-growing sections of the country. 

Increased Consumption—This may be brought about through 
several methods, most of which you have considered and on which 
you are now working. Advertising has proved very helpful in 
increasing the consuming demand for certain leading brands 
of canned fruits, and with the increased demand for these brands 
there has been, as is usually the case, a larger demand than for 
non-advertised brands. An advertising campaign on all canned 
fruits without reference to brands has appealed to many fruit 
canners, but has not as yet proven rts value through general 
advertising. The great increase in the consumption of canned 
Hawaiian pineapple has encouraged many canners and dis- 
tributors to believe that the same general plan applied to other 
canned fruits will be equally successful, while others believe that 
a campaign of that kind is only successful when confined to one 
variety of fruit. Both sides of the argument have many good 
talking points. This can only be definitely determined by actu- 
ally trying it out, and as this class of advertising is very ex- 
pensive it can only be financed by an assessment on the can- 
ners, the assessment to be laid in such a manner as to meet 
the approval of the great majority of the canned fruit canners. 

Quality—There has been a steady drift towards standardiz- 
ing the grades of canned fruits. The quality must be uniform 


in the several grades, otherwise consumers become dissatisfied 
with the canned fruits used on their tables, and unless they can 
be reasonably sure of uniform quality they are quite liable, as 
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has been the case in other canned foods, to temporarily, or per- 
haps permanently, discontinue the consumption of the variety in 
question. It was my belief through many years of definite 
experience along these lines that establishing a grade for brands 
through packers or distributors and maintaining that grade 
without reference to price always resulted in a steadily in- 
creasing demand for that brand. Consumers do not, except in 
a very limited number of cases, compared with the total number 
of people using canned foods, demand a very fancy or so- 
called “Extra” article. but they do want to know that when they 
buy a brand of peaches or any other fruit, it will be uniformly 
the same from season to season. This applies to the export as 
well as the domestic trade and has been repeatedly demonstrated 
through the experience of some of our large canners and dis- 
tributors of canned fruits during the past few years. A sound, 
well-handled, good-flavored fruit, the grade, maintained from 
year to year, will usually insure a large demand for that brand, 
either locally throughout the United States, or for export to 
such foreign countries as now buy our canned fruits. : 
Brands—What I have said under the last heading applies 
quite largely to this. In addition to that, may I say that my 
experience in both domestic and export trade satisfies me it is 
not the fancy or over-decorated, many-colored label which 
makes the best market for the contents of the can, a neat, 
clean-cut, clearly printed label, with as large a picture of the 
fruit or vegetable in the can as the label will allow, appeals to 
the consumer more than any other style of label. Several of 
the best known brands of our canned foods carry labels which 
have been in use for a great many years, and which, while 
neither artistic or beautiful, are known to the consumer and 
always in demand. I know that it is essential to the satisfac- 
tery sale of canned foods by the retail distributor that the 
labels should show a picture of the food in the can so plainly 


that the child purchasing may know what he is buying, and. 


the retail grocer’s clerk does not have to read several word of 
printed matter-to be sure he is handing out the desired article. 


Prices—I appreciate that this phase of the subject is a 
delicate one, but it requires most careful consideration. If we 
are to maintain and increase our export demand for canned 
fruits, they must be sold by the foreign distributor at a price 
which will appeal to or be within the range of the purchaser 
in the many foreign countries which we seek as export markets 
for them. If the retail price is high, whatever may be the cause 
of the high price, it prevents distribution. If our fruit can- 
ning crops increase materially in a few years, as I believe they 
will, the raw material, expenses which enter into the canning 
and the margin of profit by canner and distributor, wholesaler 
or retailer must be most carefully considered. If it is true, as 
it appears to be, that we must have increased consumption to 
take care of the increased production, it is vital to the success 
of the fruit-canning industry that prices be kept within rea- 
sonable figures and not advanced materially even under un- 
favorable crop conditions. Looking back to prices which pre- 
vailed before the World War, it would seem as if many of the 
quotations were excessively low, but they were based on the 
production cost at that time. It is for you to consider whether 
it is possible to get back to something like pre-war costs on 
the leading varieties of canned fruits, if it is possible, you may 
all have a material increase in the consumption, and you must 
bear in mind that the retail price of a can of one variety of 
fruit has a very important effect on its sale, should another 
variety be offered at materially less. It is not easy to substi- 
tute canned corn for tomatoes, or peas for beans, but the av- 
erage family will substitute peaches for berries, apricots for 
pears, and so on through the entire list, if the price of one of 
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these at retail is notoriously lower than the other. That has 
been demonstrated clearly in the New York retail stores during 
the past few months. May I call your attention to the great 
increase in the demand for dried fruits from Europe in 1924 
as compared with 1923. In the first eleven months of 1924 the 
export was about 180,000 tons, while in the same period in 1923 
they were about 80,000 tons.. In other words, 200,000,000 Ibs. 
more of dried fruits were exported in the eleven months end- 
ing November 30, 1924, than during the same period in 1923. 
As one prominent exporter says, referring to the demand from 
Europe for dried fruits, “Nevertheless, California did not lose 
its head in the face of these improved circumstances. Three 
years ago they would have boomed prices during this demand— 
this year, however, California remained a steady seller, keep- 
ing in this way their products within the reach of every con- 
sumer, rich or poor.” 

Is not this experience worthy of consideration in connec- 
tion with canned fruits? 

ntainers—There is much discussion of the use of fiber as a 
substitute for the wood containers for canned foods. Whatever 
may be said in favor of the fiber container, and much can be, 
as compared with the wood, for domestic trade, there is no 
question that the wood container is much more satisfactory in 
the export trade. The condition of the container and its con- 
tents when it reaches the final distributor is of great import- 
ance, and cannot be too carefully studied by you. We have lost 
an immense amount of export business in almost everything 
which we export because of the carelessness of American manu- 
facturers and exporters in shipping to foreign countries mer- 
chandise in containers which did not carry it to its destination 
in good condition. This subject has been studied in almost 
every line of merchandise exported, and I would commend you 
to the care exercised by some foreign exporters, especially 
Germany, in this respect. You should study the market where 
you want to build up a demand for your goods and meet their 
views, even if apparently foolish, as to the condition of the 
merchandise shipped to them. Do not try to impress upon the 
foreign buyer how much more you know about the packing and 
shipping of canned fruits than they do, but find out how they 
want them packed and meet their views. : 

In conclusion, may I say that the world is your market— 
to what extent you can sell your goods in the export trade re- 
mains very largely in your hands. 

Since writing the above paper several interesting facts 
have been brought to my attention in connection with the sub- 
ject. May I refer to them briefly? ; 

In Secretary Hoover’s report to the House Appropriations 
Committee on January 19th, emphasizing the probability of 
increased competition from foreign markets with domestic 
manufacturers, he says: 

“I look upon this as a temporary situation,” said the Sec- 
retary, “for as the standards of living in Europe increase, 
wages must increase. Their populations are living under con- 
ditions now much less satisfactory than they lived prior to the 
war, and they will naturally demand a return of those stand- 
ards. Consequently, wages will rise, and ultimately the dif- 
ferentials which are now against us will mitigate. 

Difficult Period Ahead—“But during this period of a year 
or two in front of us, it is extremely desirable that we keep our 
export organizations in the field; that we give them unusual 
assistance in order to tide them over what is going to be a 
rather difficult period.” 

Secretary Hoover declared that he has always looked upon 
Latin America as probably our greatest and most stable field 
for development. With the increasing prosperity in the de- 
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_ velopment of those countries, the United States ought naturally 
to occupy the strategic position in the export of industrial com- 
modities. American business there has increased 35 to 40 per 
cent in the last three years, increasing faster than any com- 
petitor’s. 

“The importance of exports is often minimized,” Secretary 
Hoover adds. “Fundamentally, what we want in the United 
States is the stability of industry, the stability of employment. 
We cannot attain stability without a great diversification of 
customers and widespread distribution of commodities, so that 
our export market becomes of peculiar importance to us in 
maintaining a stable and even operation of our domestic indus- 
tries.” 

South African Canned Fruit—In the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” of January 20, 1925, appears the statement that 
nearly three million five hundred thousand pounds (3,500,000 
Ibs.) of canned fruit are shipped from there to foreign coun- 
tries, of which 86 per cent are shipped to the United Kingdom. 
It further states that this business is making great gains every 
year. This is certainly an important matter for the consid- 
eration of fruit canners in this country in connection with their 
export business. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present my views on 
the subject. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all appreciative of 
Mr. Timm’s remarks, and particularly the portion in reference 
to possible overproduction, and I regret that it is not possible 
for us to transmit that to the coming grower, but unfortu- 
nately we do not know who that coming grower is, and we do 
not know how to reach him. But we can surely use our in- 
fluence, and use our influence through our respective bankers, 
to give heed to this world-wide competition that is undoubtedly 
close on our heels, and will result in very serious competition in 
the very near future, to the best of my belief. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Moore is going to enlighten us on 
a subject that we have all talked over, threshed out and have 
never completed, “S. A. P. Contracts.” Mr. Moore. (Ap- 
plause.) 


S. A. P. CONTRACTS 
By Mr. James Moore, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THINK the few thoughts I have on the subject of S. A. P. 
I contracts can be brought before you very shortly, and 

doubtless will be the same thoughts that have been in your 
minds for many years. 

I was asked yesterday morning if I would state to the news- 
papers, or to our reporters, whether I was in favor of a S. A. 
P. contract or opposed to it. The only answer I could make was 
I was both. i 

But it seems to me that a practice that has developed in 
an industry must have merit or it could not survive. There- 
fore, there must be some merit in an S. A. P. contract, a con- 
tract being merely an effort to clearly define thoughts that are 
in the minds of both buyer and seller; in other words, to clar- 
ify the agreement between them, and it must necessarily vary 
with the subject-matter which is under discussion. In the can- 
ning industry there has grown up two classes of contracts 
which are peculiar to the industry itself, and have arisen from 
the conditions which affect us especially. 


First, the pro-rata contract. Ten or twelve years ago the 
pro-rata clause in the contract under which we sell our goods 
was regarded by distributors as vicious and doomed to vanish. 
Today the pro-rata clause is an essential element of the con- 
tract under which we sell our pack of crops which were grown 
under contract. Yet when you look back upon it, I think you can 
see that the objections to the pro-rata contract are not because 
of its character, but because its character had not been clearly 
defined as between the buyer and the seller. Even in the early 
days no canner selling under a pro-rata contract ever made 
sales in excess of the pack which would result from an average 
crop on its contract of acreage. But the buyers dealing with 
all classes of canners occasionally found that they had bought 
and that no provision had been made for packing those par- 
ticular products, and when prices went up no delivery was made. 
Naturally, that caused antagonism and a very proper attack on 
the pro-rata contract. Little by little the canners awakened to 
a consciousness that the buyers were justified in part in their 
opposition. The result you all know, namely, that he expressed 
in words the principles which should govern transactions under 
our pro-rata contract. In other words, we put into the pro- 
rata clause in actual words what was already there in spirit, 
that no canner should sell a greater quantity of goods than the 
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acreage of crops contracted would normally be expected to pro- 


While that form of contract has been approved by all of 
our associations, many of us have never changed the clause in 
our contracts. But it is so thoroughly understood in the trade 
that I do not believe there is a single canner who would dare 
to defend his short deliveries if he had oversold the pack which 
would result from the acreage which he had provided for that 
season. So we clarified the meaning of the pro-rata clause and 
the objections, which were become very acute, and really so 
acute that it threatened the free distribution of our products, 
but that was eliminated and today we have practically no dis- 
cussion of that problem. 

Now I know you will pardon me in discussing the S. A. P. 
contract. I feel very much as though I were not bringing 
coals to Newcastle, but trying to bring fruits to California, for 
my experience with S. A. P. contracts is very limited. Perso- 
nally, I never have seen any S. A. P. contracts used in the east- 
ern section of the country. I don’t know whether there is an 
S. A. P. contract. I have seen all sorts of memoranda. I have 
seen the contracts, as well as slips, with the letters “S. A. P.” 
written across. I have seen little statements that the offer was 
subject to buyer’s approval when the price was named. I have 
seen all kinds of memoranda in relation to transactions of this 
character. But as affecting the transactions in the east on the 
so-called “S. A. P. class,” largely the No. 10 brands packed in 
water, I have never seen what my earlier training as a lawyer 
would enable me to classify as an S. A. P. contract. 

Now, where there is no real contract, is it any wonder that 
conditions arise between the buyer and the seller as to its mean- 
ing, as to their rights, their duties and their obligations, in 
connection with the proposed transaction? 

If there is anybody that can be more uncertain about what 
he is going to do than the man who has gone out and sold his 
capacity to pack No. 10 apples on S. A. P. contracts, I would 
like to know who he is. 

A MEMBER: A woman. (Laughter.) 

MR. MOORE: A woman! I doubt it, because a woman 
does know she might change her mind, and under the S. A. P. 
contract the canner has not the option or privilege of changing 
his mind. He leaves it entirely for the buyer to decide whether 
his mind will be changed for him or not. 

Now I approach the subject rather indirectly, in the hope 
that possibly I might inspire some thought that may be of 
some value, because I am not prepared to treat for the fruit 
canners on the canner’s §. A. P. contract. 

I am quite clear that none of us who sell S. A. P. are quite 
satisfied with the work—with the workings of those transac- 
tions; sometimes they work out beautifully, for the buyer, and 
sometimes they don’t work out at all, and we are not just clear 
where we are at. 

Now in drafting an S. A. P. contract it seems to me funda- 
mental that there must be a contract that, to some extent at 
least, reflects the conditions which exist and which covers this 
particular transaction. There are two thoughts that it seems 
to me should be ombodied in such a contract, because of this 
contract, or its relationship sustained by the canner and by the 
— to the development of the industry and the consuming 
public. 

First, as far as the canner is concerned, the canner should 
obligate himself not to sell under an S. A. P. contract more 
than his minimum factory capacity, and by “minimum factory 
capacity” I mean exactly what the word “minimum” implies, 
that capacity that under the most abnormal conditions he can 
be certain that his factory will produce for the trade of stable 
quality, no matter how rapidly the cherries come in, no mat- 
ter how short the period of maturity, the volume that his ma- 
chinery and equipment and plant will handle of high grade 
production. 

Now, I doubt that clause is in any of our S. A. P. mem- 
oranda, and I feel that if it is in the S. A. P. memoranda it 
would give a feeling of assurance to the buyers that might 
lead them to treat the transaction in a more serious light than 
they do today. 


Second, and this is really the mort important phase of this 
business relationship, and I only wish that I had the privilege 
of talking to the distributors themselves, who have shown dur- 
ing the past few years a most receptive attitude towards any 
change in contracts that would really give a better understand- 
ing between the canner and the distributor. .I believe that 
the distributor and the purchaser who is dealing with the can- 
ner on this S. A. P. arrangement should obligate himself not to 
purchase from any source a greater quantity of goods on an S. 
A. P. contract than his normal distribution of trade will take. 
Now, perhaps I am wrong, perhaps I may be magnifying a few 
instances that have come to my attention. But the feeling in 
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my mind is that all through the canner dealing in this partic- 
ular class of commodities are men of courage and of specu- 
lative dispositions. I was told that one distributor whose nor- 
‘mal consumption of a certain item of No. 10 fruits was two 
carloads, bought last year 20 carloads on S. A. P. contracts. Now 
were those contracts in the mind of the buyer? He had no 
thought of buying twenty carloads to take care of his require- 
ments of two carloads. His only thought was to tie up canners 
in different sections, canners who could be played one against 
the other to his possible benefit—to his possible benefit. I can- 
not feel it is to his actual benefit, because buying of that kind 
does indicate to the canner who feels he is dealing with a real 
want, with a distributor who really needs the goods, that the 
quality of goods will be required, and if every canner on one 
item like apples should go out and sell his capacity on S. A. P. 
contracts, there would be a tendency to the plan to pack up to 
that capacity, there would be a tendency, there would be a mu- 
tual feeling in the trade that there is an increased consumption 
and an increased demand, and that the canning industry must 
respond to that to make provision for a big pack. In other 
words, an artificial sentiment is created by that speculative at- 
titude of the distributor who buys under S P. contracts 
goods that he never intends to pay for, but is simply register- 
ing in his own favor an option on a large quantity of goods. 


Now, those are only individual cases. The distributors of 
this country in buying goods S. A. P. are intending to cover 
their requirements. Why should it not be expressed in the 
agreement? We have expressed in our contracts governing the 


sales of canned vegetables and of all items for which we make 
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firm provision that embodies an agreement that we will not 


oversell the provisions we have made for the season. We give 
a distributor an option upon a fixed quantity of fruit in No. 10 
cans as an illustration, because we know we can find fruit. We 
do not know the price we will have to pay, so the price is left 
open. Why should not the distributor agree with us that his 
total purchase will not exceed his requirements? Why should 
the purchaser in New York city of No. 10 apples, New York 
State apples, knowing he is going to buy New York State apples, 
why should he purchase five times the quantity that he intends 
to take? If he contracts for a single carload more than he in- 
tends to take, under any circumstances, he is not dealing with 
us fair, and he is dealing against his own interests, because in 
the canning of perishable products, such as we are handling 
in the canning industry, it is to the advantage of both the dis- 
tributor and the packer that there should be provided only the 
reasonable requirements of the consuming public. It is not 
desirable that there should be overproduction. The distributor 
does not want it. But the trouble is there are individual inter- 
ests dictating to him sometimes to exercise what he considers 
his privilege under our method of doing business on the so- 
called S. A. P. basis to acquire, often upon a large quantity of 
goods and cases, those options as seem to him best, and in ex- 
ercising those options you all know that he has the means of 
climbing up and down. It is so easy to put out fictitious quo- 
tations, not on the level, fictitious in the sense that thw do 
not represent market values; it is so easy to put out offers of a 
thousand cases of this item and a thousand cases of that item 
at prices that do not represent the market value. It is so easy 
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in his sentiment at about the time when the S. A. P. contract 
must become a firm relationship, if there is any relationship, 
between the canner and buyer, to be firmly established. : 

Now, I am only submitting this as a thought. My feeling 
is that the lack of definite terms in the S. A. P. contract has 
grown during the years. Whenever you have trouble in deal- 
ings that arise out of the S. A. P. agreements—I am referring 
now not to those forms of contracts in items where prices are 
affected a little bit later on, the contracts are made a real con- 
tract—I am referring to these items the quantity of which and 
the price of which varies in different localities, apples, cher- 
ries, berries, and all those items, as we closely approach the 
canning season, and as to those items, if we limit our sales to 
our minimum fa: tory capacity, and if the distributor will limit 
his purchases to his requirements of that particular commod- 
ity, and I mean exactly what I say, if he uses a minimum of 
one carload of New York State No. 10 apples, under any cir- 
cumstances, regardless of whether their prices are as low ag 
the prices of No. 10 apples from Washington or not, 
—if he uses two carloads of Washington No. 10 apples 
then he should limit his purchase of New York State No. 10 
apples to one carload and his Washington to two carloads, and 
his affirmation then will be based upon the relation which that 
price bears in its fair essence to the price of other packers in 
equal quality of the same item in the same locality. 

Now, whether it be best or not, with my lack of general 
knowledge of the fruit industry, I am not prepared to say, but 
I am prepared to say that a contract, uniform contract, a con- 
tract that is a contract, that spells in plain English an under- 
standing which exists between the honest seller and the honest 
buyer, is essential to the proper development of the packing 
and distribution of No. 10 water canned fruits and possibly 
other items, which, because of their character, are essentially 
sold at prices, necessarily sold at prices, which are entered 
shortly before packing, and I am prepared to say that the dis- 
tribution associations would welcome a uniform time, with ob- 
ligations on the part of the canner not to sell on this S. A. P. 
basis for speculative purposes beyond his minimum capacity, 
and I believe that the distributors would welcome a contract 
which carried an obligation on their part not to purchase on 
these S. A. P. contracts greater quantity of goods than their 
normal distribution demands. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I wish to thank Mr. Moore for this ad- 
dress on S. A. P. contr.*ts, and he has certainly touched on a 
subject that is of great value to us all, whether we are canners 
of long standing or short standing, and I wish to say that I 
haven’t a question—I do not question at all but what there is a 
certain—there are a certain number of jobbers that—what this 
percentage is I don’t know—that buy on S. A. P. contracts for 
the purpose of increasing the output and breaking down the 
market; and generally speaking most of the old canners know 
these jobbers, but smaller canners come along and fall for it 
and over-production follows, and it is a very good set-up of the 
situation, and we appreciate it, Mr. Moore. 

We will return now to the regular order of business, in 
order that we can release those that have pressing engagements. 
We will now have the report of the Nominating Committee from 
Mr. McKinney. 


THE ELECTION 


Your committee nominates Mr. Amos H. Cobb, of Rochester, 
N. Y., as chairman, and Mr. H. F. Davidson, of Portland, Ore., 
as secretary. 

I do not need to say a word about Mr. Cobb. Mr. David- 
son, those of you who do not know him, is—has—just retired 
as president of the Northwest Canners Association, a man of 
the very highest type out there, and he is also the type of man 
when he takes a job he works on it, works on it hard. I think 
he would be a good man. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the nominations of the 
coming officers of this Section covering the season of 1925 by 
the Nominating Committee. Are there any other nominations? 
If not— 

A VOICE: I move the nominations be closed. 

THE CHAIRMAN: And the Secreatry cast the ballot. 
What is your pleasure? All in favor make it known by saying 
aye. (Ayes.) 

Report from the Committee on Resolutions. I think Mr. 
Holt is chairman, and in his absence, as he had to leave last 
night, I think Mr. Lester has some resolutions that were left 
by Mr. Holt. Mr. Lester. 

MR. ALBERT LESTER: The Committee on Resolutions, 
Mr. Holt, asked me to read the following: 

Resoived That this Section looks with regret upon the pro- 
miscuous broadcasting by brokers and operators of stocks not 
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owned or controlled by them, on account of the depressing in- 
fluence of such unauthorized quotations on the trade. 

Resolved, That with the idea of improving continually the 
standing of the canners with the trade, and the beneficent result 
upon all concerned when full deliveries are made, this section 
recommends extreme care in not offering the sale of goods be- 
fore packing. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All those in favor make it known by 
the usual sign. (Ayes.) Opposed. (No response.) Carried. 

We will next hear from Dr. Kohman, Washington, D. C., on 
perforations. Dr. Kohman. (Applause.) 


PERFORATION STUDIES 
By Edward F. Kohman, 
Research Laboratory, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


ANY of the things pertaining to our subject that a few 
M sears ago we were forced to classify among the unex- 
4 plainable, are yielding little by little to the light of con- 
tinued investigations. It has long been known that oxygen is 
a strongly corrective agent. We now have fairly quantitative 
data to show that oxygen in a can of fruit will result in disas- 
ter, even if the amount of oxygen is comparatively small. We 
know that the exhaust is the only practical means that the 
canner now has for eliminating this oxygen. We know that the 
exhaust functions in two ways to perform this service. In the 
first place it accelerates the respiratory process in the fruits, 
whereby their consumption of oxygen is greatly increased. In 
this respect the so-called soaking of apples is actually an ex- 
tension of the exhaust. In the second place, the heat of the 
exhaust expands the gases within the fruit, and therefore drives 
out a certain portion of the oxygen. 

Do we know, however, what constitutes the best exhaust, 
either as regards time or temperature? Do we know whether 
the best exhaust for one fruit is the best exhaust for another 
fruit? Can we say that an extension of the time or an eleva- 
tion of the temperature beyond a certain point will not actually 
be injurious? It certainly would add expense both as regards 
time and fuel. In other words, will we have to hit a happv 
medium in choosing the time and temperature at which we are 
going to exhaust our fruits? The charts which I will present 
in the course of this discussion will throw some light on this 
question. 

We are gradually learning the relationship between per- 
forations and hydrogen flippers, springers and swells. The 
three latter are all of the same kind, but differ in degree and 
in our discussion we may designate them as “hydrogen forma- 
tion.” The fundamental causes and reactions underlying per- 
forations and hydrogen formation may be identical, but on the 
other hand they may be quite different. They have this in com- 
mon, that they both occur as a result of a chemical solution of 
tin or iron, or both, by the contents of the can. 

A metal goes into chemical solution because its state of ox- 
idation is changed. In this change it is robbed of one or more 
of its negative electrical charges knows as electrons. As im- 
plied above, oxygen is very adept in this sort of robberv. In 
the course of this discussion it will be pointed out that some 
fruits contain substances that are generally capable in this re- 
spect. Last year we stated that, contrary to common concep- 
tion, the acidity, although a contributing factor, is not the vri- 
mary cause of perforations. It is granted that the more acid a 
medium the stronger will be its reaction on a metal. But the 
excessive perforations of one year as against another, or of 
one man’s pack as against another. or of one fruit as against 
another, or of the fruit of one locality as against another, can- 
not be explained on the basis of variation in acidity. 

The fact that we are not dealing with acidity alone is evi- 
denced among other things by the fact that when all the oxv- 
gen is removed from apples their action on the can is neeli- 
gible. as well as by the fact that one of the least acid fruits— 
the Bing Cherries of the Northwest—is probably the worst ver- 
forating fruit we have. Furthermore, the simple reaction of an 
acid on a metal always results in the formation of a definite 
amount of hydrogen, which is in proportion to the amount of 
the metal going into solution. This type of reaction would, 
therefore, result in flippers, springers and swells, and eventu- 
ally perforations. Bing cherries, on the contrary. very com- 
monly perforate when the can has still a good vacuum, and flin- 
pers, springers and swells seldom form before perforation. To 
a less extent the same is true of strawberries. In loganberries 


the contrary is true, and perforations are seldom before the 
cans become swells. 


These facts at once suggest the existence in Bing cherries 
of what a chemist calls a depolarizer. When a fruit acid is in 
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contact.with tin hydrogen tends to form, but there is also a re- 
verse action which offers a protection against the attack of the 
acid. I can make this clearer by the following picture. Sup- 
pose a No. 2 can of Bing cherries contains 1 per cent of malic 
acid. This malic acid may then be looked upon as occupving 
only 0.01 of the space in a can. But malic acid is composed of 
only about 1.5 per cent acid hydrogen. Then we may look upon 
the hydrogen in this malic acid as occupying only 1.5 per cent 
of 0.01, i. e., 0.00015 of the can. But when converted into hy- 
drogen gas it will fill 2 cans. In other words, its volume will 
be increased over 13,000 times. Now as each item of acid hy- 
drogen is changed to hydrogen gas on the surface of the metal, 
its expansion to 13,000 times its volume serves as a protective 
covering for the can at that point against further action. In 
spite of this great expansion, an atom of hydrogen is still many 
times too small to be seen, and to form a bubble which would 
separate from the surface of the can and rise in the liquid. 
But now suppose there is in the cherry juice a substance with 
which this new-born hydrogen, furnishing a protective coating 
for the tin can and known as “nascent” hydrogen, will combine 
as fast as it is formed, and the resulting substance still remain 
in solution instead of separating out on the surface of the can. 
Then it will be clear how such a substance will make the action 
continuous. This type of substance is known as depolarizer, 
and all the evidence available indicates that the water soluble 
fruit colors in cherries and berries, i. e., those that color the 
syrup, act in this manner. We thus have an explanation as to 
how Bing cherries perforate the can without any appreciation 
hydrogen formation. 


+ 
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Chart I.. BING CHERRIES. Oxygen accelerates per- 
forations in Bing Cherries, but they still perforate badly when 


all oxygen is removed. Different lots of cherries show con- 
siderable variation. 


It is not to be inferred that perforations will be proportional 
to depth of color, because depth of color is not only dependent 
upon amount of color, but also upon kind of color. Space does 
not permit going further into the evidence for incriminating 
the fruit colors. But those who have studied their chemical 
make-up and know their nature do not hesitate in accepting 
this explanation for perforations. If this is the true exnlana- 
tion, then your problem from the standpoint of manipulating 
the fruit beyond what is being done to reduce perforations is 
more or less hopeless. These colors are an integral and es- 
sential part of the fruit, and as far as anything is known about 
them they cannot be inactivated. The characteristics in them 
which causes them to have color is the same charact-ristic 
which causes them to accelerate perforations. It is discourag- 
ing to give you this picture. Doubly so because you are all 
anxious to do something to avoid further troubles, but we might 
as well face the facts as we find them. 


Our recent experimental packs do offer some practical sug- 


gestions, however, and I beg now to present them in the form 
of charts, 
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Chart 1—In the upper left corner of Chart 1 are 5 curves. 
The first designated Oxygen, the second Nitrogen, the third 
Salem Control-A, the fourth Hydrogen, and the fifth Carbondi- 
oxide. These symbols signify that the Bing cherries used in 
this experiment were subjected to a vacuum to pump the gas 
out of them, and the vacuum was then released with the re- 
spective gas noted on the curve. In the case of the Salem Con- 
trol-A, the cherries were canned with their usual gas content. 
All lots were then given a 5% minute water exhaust at 180 
degrees F. and a 15 minute cook. 

The outstanding feature of these first five curves is that 
the oxygen-filled cherries perforated distinctly earlier than any 
of the other lots, and that there is no distinctive difference be- 
tween the four other lots. The oxygen-filled cherries, as a 
matter of fact, contained only a very small fraction of an ounce 
of oxygen, because cherries will take only a small volume of 
gas. This emphasizes the decided activity of oxygen. Another 
feature which should be noted, however, is that the control 
cherries containing only the normal amount of oxygen perfo- 
rated no worse than three other lots which contained little or 
no oxygen. In other words, the oxygen normally in Bing cher- 
ries is not a big factor in causing perforations. There is some 
other factor which is so active that it completely overshadows 
the effect of such oxygen. This, as previously stated, is ap- 
parently the coloring matter acting as a depolarizer. 

Just below the five curves mentioned is a curve designated 
Salem Control-B and another designated B-Soaked. These two 
lots of cherries were canned with a 5% minute water exhaust 
and a 15 minute cook, but before canning the cherries repre- 
sented by the curve designated B-Soaked, they were soaked in 
water at 110 degrees F. for 1% hours. The close proximity of 
the two curves shows that soaking does not aid in eliminating 
perforations, as is the case with apples. Toward the lower 
right hand corner of Chart 1 is a curve designated C-Soaked, 
and below it is a curve designated The Dalles Control-C. These 
two lots of cherries were canned by giving them a 10% minute 
steam exhaust at 180 degrees to 190 degrees F., and a cook of 
4% minutes. Before canning the cherries designated as 
a they were soaked in water at 110 degres F. for 40 
minutes. 
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Chart JJ. STRAWBERRIES. Oxygen accelerates per- 
forations in strawberries, but its removal does not render them 
non-perforating. Different lots of berries show considerable 
variation 


There is a considerable difference between the curve des- 
ignated Control-C and the one designated C-Soaked, and one 
might draw the conclusion that the soaking actually did harm. 
However, in canning these there was a breakdown in the ex- 
hause box for 20 extra minutes, during which time the steam 
was turned off, but during which they were kept hot by the heat 
of the exhaust box. Therefore, these soaked cherries had a con- 
siderably longer exhaust than the control cherries, and it is just 
as plausible to explain their greater tendency to perforate on 
this basis than on the basis that they were soaked. It may be 
that the difference between them is due to some other cause. 
These two curves should be kept in mind when we consider 
some of the later charts. 
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Chart 2—On Chart 2 are two groups of curves. The up- 
per consists of five curves, one designated Oxygen-filled, an- 
other Nitrogen filled, another Salem Control-A, another Car- 
bondioxide-filled, and a fifth Hydrogen-filled. These symbols 
signify that the strawberries represented by the different curves 
were subjected to a vacuum to pump out the gas in them, and 
the vacuum was then released, and therefore the strawberries 
filled with the respective gases. The outstanding feature of 
these five curves, as was the case with the Bing cherries, is that 
the oxygen curve lies distinctly higher than the other four 
curves. Also, as is the case with the Bing cherries, the control 
curve is approximately equivalent to the other three curves in 
which the oxygen was removed. In other words, the oxygen in 
these strawberries was not the deciding factor in causing them 
to perforate. These lots of strawberries received a six-minute 
water exhaust and a four-minute cook. 

On the extreme lower right-hand corner are two curves, 
one designated The Dalles Control-A, the other designated 
A-Soaked. These two lots of strawberries were canned by 
using a 10 minute steam exhaust and an 8% minute cook, but 
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Chart IT. STRAWBERRIES. Vacuumizing or an ex- 
cessive extension of the exhaust does not prevent perforations 
in strawberries. 


the berries represented by the lower curve, after being filled 
into cans and syruped, were allowed to stand for 30 minutes at 
110 degrees F. It cannot be concluded that soaking, in this 
case really an extension of the exhaust, since the soaking was 
done in the cans, had any beneficial effect. Bearing in mind that 
the cans used were as nearly alike as we could get, it is strik- 
ing that the Salem berries perforate so markedly more than 
the Dalles berries. We can offer at present no explanation for 
this variation, but it should be borne in mind that there was also 
a distinct difference in the Dalles cherries as compared with 
the Salem cherries, as shown on Chart 1. In addition it should 
be noted that in our 1924 experimental pack of Bing cherries 
those from the Dalles are perforating earlier than the Salem 
cherries, which is opposite to the pack of 1923. 

Chart 3—On Chart 3 are five curves, the upper one des- 
ignated Vacuumized-Exhaust 11 Minutes; below it a curve des- 
ignated 75 Minutes at 125-11 Minutes at 200; then following 
a curve designated 6 Minutes Steam, another designated 30 
Minutes at 160-11 Minutes at 200, and finally a curve desig- 
nated 11 Minutes at 200. The only decided difference between 
these curves is the one representing the vacuumized berries. 
The curve representing the 75 Minute Exhaust at 125 degrees 
F. also lies appreciably above the others. In connection with 
the Vacuumized berries it should be borne in mind that consid- 
erable time was required to perform this operation, and that 
during this time the syruped berries were in the cans, with 
warm syrup. In a sense, therefore, they also received an ex- 
tended exhaust. The indications of this chart are hence 
against an extended exhaust. 


Chart 4—On Chart 4 are two curves, one designated L- 
Control. In the first case loganberries received an exhaust of 
75 minutes at 100 degrees F., then 6 minutes at 200 degrees F., 
and in the second case the loganberries received only the 6 min- 
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ute exhaust at 200 degrees F. Here again there is an indication 
that holding the berries in the cans for an extended time be- 
yond the usual exhaust increased perforations. The difference 
between the two curves, however, is not sufficiently great to 
warrant this as a final conclusion. 


Reviewing all the data of these four charts, there seems no 
basis for the thought that an extension of the exhaust beyond 
what is now commonly used will be beneficial. In fact, the evi- 
dence indicates that it will not, and that it may do harm. 


Chart 5—The color in berries and cherries are of two ren- 
eral types, represented by two natural commercial dyes, namely 
Logwood Crystals and Yellow Flavine, or Quercetin. As these 
are readily available, apples, after soaking to make them as 
far non-perforating as possible, were canned with water con- 
taining these dyes in sufficient amount so that each No. 2 can 
received two grams of the dye. At the same time control apples 
also soaked, were canned without the dyes. The apple skins, 
which were red, were canned separately at the same time. 


In Chart 5 is shown the results. The effect of these dyes 
in causing perforations, as well as of the skins, is striking. It 
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Chart JV. WLOGANBERRIES. An extended exhaust does 


not prevent perforations. 


may be added that the dyes did not raise the acidity of the 
apples. In this connection another experiment will be of in- 
terest, in which the pulp and skins of Concord grapes were can- 
ned separately both in enameled and in plain cans. The experi- 
ment had not progressed sufficiently for perforations to occur, 
but after about three weeks the skins had dissolved an average 
of 49 miligrams of tin per can in plain cans, whereas the pulp 
had dissolved less than 7 miligrams. 


Chart 6—In Chart 6 are shown the results of a series of 
lots of apples packed in No. 2 enameled cans with varying 
amounts of oxygen, and held at two conditions of temperature. 
Both the oxygen and the elevated temperature are striking in 
producing perforations. The warehouse temperature was the 
normal temperature of Washington, D. C., except during about 


four months of the winter the temperature was kept in the 
neighborhood of 65 degrees F. 


_ In the latter part of June, 1924, a pack of 10 cases each of 
Bing cherries, strawberries and loganberries was put up 
in Oregon. _The cans were divided consecutively as they came 
off the closing machine into four lots, the first can going to 
Lot 1, the second to Lot 2, the third to Lot 3, the fourth to Lot 
4, the fifth to Lot 1, ete. In this wav both the fruit and cans 
in the four lots were made as uniform as possible. These were 
then shipped to Washington, D. C., to be held at various temper- 
atures. As they were en route for sometime, they were all under 
the same conditions of temperature until September 19th, when 
Lot 1 was stored at 32 degrees F., Lot 2 at 50 degrees F., Lot 
3 at 70 degrees F., and Lot 4 at 97 degrees F. The following 
table gives the results up to the last examination on Jan. 15th. 
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Percentage of Failures in 


Strawberries Loganberries Bing Cherries 
32 0 0 0 0 oO 0 0 0 0 
50 0 . 17 0 0 0 0. 0.8 0.8 
70 0 0 0 0 Oo 0 0 5.0 18.3 
97 0 1.7 15.0 1.2 43.4 88.4 0 26.9 53.8 


In connection with this table it should be stated that at 
97 degrees practically all the failures first became swells before 
perforating. As stated above, this is customary for loganber- 
ries, but not for Bing cherries, and only partially so for straw- 
berries. It is interesting to note, and worthy of further study, 
that at 70 degrees all the failures in the Bing cherries are per- 
forations without any springers or swells having developed, 
whereas at 97 degrees F. all the failures in the Bing cherries 


are swells, and up to the present not a single perforation has 
occurred. 


The striking effect of temperature should cause every fruit 
canner to take notice of this factor. It is a law in chemistry 
that the speed of a reaction is doubled for each 18 degrees F. 
rise in temperature. According to this, the life of a man at 
37 degrees F. would be twice as long as at 55 degrees F. and 
four times as long as at 73 degrees F. The above table indi- 
cates that we will find a similar law to hold for perforations. 
It will be a subject worthy of study to determine if the deterio- 
ration of quality does not follow a similar law. 
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Chart V. Commercial dyes containing coloring matter of 
similar chemical structure found in cherries and berries increase 
perforation when added to canned apples. Red apple skins 
likewise increase perforations. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Have you any questions you wish to 
ask Dr. Kohman further than what you have already put to 
him during the course of his address? 


MR. McEWING: In view of the fact that Dr. Kohman 
has been reporting to us for several years, he has evidently 
learned certain things, but we might say we are no nearer to 
a solution of this matter of perforations than we ever have been 
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as far as determining a definite solution. This matter is cost- 
ing the canners of the Association an awful lot of money; A 
could not say how much it is costing us individually, but if 
the facts were really known it would amount to enormous fig- 
ures, I am satisfied. The doctor has been talking about the 
situation in the Northwest that we have in Oregon, and we have 
in New York State, and every place where we have canneries. 
The doctor is working along alone, and the point I would like 
to ask, would it—if it takes one man ten years to con-lude and 
determine as to a solution of this matter, could not two men 
get a solution in five years, and wouldn’t it be a real economical 
problem to consider doubling up the force? In order to get the 
matter before this Section I would recommend, I make the mo- 
tion that we ask the Budget Committee to ask the Association 
to appropriate funds that will allow the speeding up of the in- 
vestigation of this matter of perforations. 


MR. HUTCHINGS: I will second that motion with great 
pleasure. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the motion as pre- 
sented by Mr. McEwing, as seconded. Are you ready for the 
question? I think this matter should be discussed. It is one 
that is going to involve an expenditure we will have to put be- 
fore the Budget Committee, and if there is anything to say on 
this subject—I am sure it is going in the end to fall largely 
on the packers of these particular lines. That would be my 
judgment, and so you gentlemen that are interested in these 
lines would be the ones that would probably have to absorb the 
expense. I may be wrong. It might be one that the Canners 
Association itself would absorb as a whole, but I am just giving 
you that as a thought, so that you can discuss it. 


Chart V7. Storing at relatively warm temperature markedly 
increases perforations from apples as does oxygen. 


MR. HUTCHINGS (Northwestern Packing Corporation) : 
I just whispered to the Doctor and asked him about what his 
expenses have been in the past year on this particular line, and 
he says in the neighborhood of a thousand dollars. Why, that, 
gentlemen, is a mere pittance, it is a mere pittance. Now as a 
director of the National Canners Association I know that we 
have accumulated a small bit of money, and we should have 
help for Dr. Kohman in this work. As my friend has just said, 
it is costing us thousands and thousands of dollars. I have no 
idea where it runs to. Personally myself I refuse to pack Bing 
cherries any further, and I am about in the same fix with straw- 
berries. It has become so hazardous that there is no canner 
that can stand back of it and say to a buyer that he will can 
strawberries or Bing cherries either with any degree of safety, 
and I believe we have no hesitancy in asking our Budget Com- 
mittee to increase our budget sufficiently to assist Dr. Kohman 
in this great work. 


DR. KOHMAN: May I just make one remark. Mr. Hutch- 
ings asked me what the budget was. That I did not remember, 
but I remember saying the Secretary’s report was a little bit 
over a thousand dollars. That does not include salary. That 
is merely the expenditures I incurred. Now if the work should 


be extended, part of the extension would be certainly in the. 


nature of assistants, not only increased experimental cost. I 
just wanted you to understand that. 
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MR. McEWING (Michiagn): In reply to the statement 
that you have just made as to the probability of any additional 
labor put on this problem, it necessarily will be borne by the 
fruit packers, I might state that I am ready to assume—I don’t 
know how the doctor feels about it—that the solution of perfo- 
ration in fruits and the black in corn might be related. I think 
all these things follow up in the labors of making the study 
of what you are doing when you can fruit, that you can’t work 
in one line without tapping the other, I think the whole thing 
is just dovetailed, so it would be pretty hard to say this per- 
foration work is only meant for the fruit canner. Now I think 
we might omit the thought that any additional funds necessarv 
would have to come from the fruit men. I would rather have 
that left open for the Budget Committee or the Directors of 
Finance Committee to determine. 

MR. LESTER: If these curves keep up the fruit men won’t 
have any money. (Laughter.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will say that I just presented that 
thought in order that we would not do anything hastily, and 
not that the Budget Committee ought not to pass upon it. Is 


omen anything more to say on this question that is before the 
ouse? 


MR. LESTER: I think to soften the conscience of the Bud- 
get Committee we might add these few words, in amendment to 
Mr. McEwing’s motion, “if not incompatible with other and 
more important work,” that is to be proceeded with. They may 
have some far more important work to do, and I think it would 
ease that a little if we add that as an amendment, which I so 
offer. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Is there a second to this amendment? 
MR. McEWING: I approve it as amended. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you second the amendment? 

MR. HUTCHINGS: Yes, sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Is that it, Mr. Lester, we now vote on 
the original motion? Do you recall the original motion? If so, 
1 will not attempt to repeat it. All in favor make it known by 
saying aye. (Ayes.) Opposed. (None.) Carried. This, as 
I understand, wiil be submitted to the Finance Committee. 

The next subject open to discussion is “Modern canning 
equipment, its advantages, comparative costs, comparative 
qualities of products. How construction can be improved for 
endurance. Requirements that have not been met.” 


I do not know just how we are going to approach this sub- 
ject. However, I don’t know what the experiences of eastern 
canners have been, but do know that the eastern canners have 
participated largely in the development and improvement of 
cauipment, and as time has passed on machinery men have ab- 
sorbed it and put it into, put these machines into general prac- 
tice, and there is no doubt in my mind but what a great many 
would-be improvements are presented and offered to us and that 
we experiment at our expense, rather than in order to keep 
the manufacturer going, and finally we develop something and 
then he comes along and takes; we develop improvements and 
he comes along and takes that; and then we get along nicely. 
Now, whether or not something can be offered in the way we 
could co-operate with the machinery man, who is very essential 
to this industry, to make it more or less of a rule that new 
methods and equipment be tried out in some particular can- 
nery in various districts for the protection of the cannery 
against buying propositions that are offered without much idea 
of their usefulness. That question is open for discussion if you 
have anything to say. 


MR. LESTER: Mr. Chairman, to start the ball rolling, 
maybe before we offer the can manufacturers, or rather the 
machinery manufacturers, some suggestions, we might see if 
they have not already got something we can use. I just men- 
tion No. 1. I find in quite a number of canneries they have no 
controls on the retorts, no thermometers or any dials, and all 
of those things that a retort should have. They have got the 
machinery there. Lots of us are not using it. Many of our 
canners are not using what we have already got. We had bet- 
ter start using the things we have already got before we rec- 
ommend things we don’t know anything about, or much about. 


7 THE CHAIRMAN: That is very good, Mr. Lester. Any 
others? 
Mr. Cobb has an announcement to make. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Any other matter to come before this 
Section before closing? If not, a motion for adjournment will 
be in order. 

(Upon motion, duly made, seconded and carried, the meet- 
ing adjourned.) 
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Thursday, January 29, 1925—9:30 A. M. 


Mr. F. B. Cosgrove, Le Seur, Minn., Chairman, presiding. 
Mr. F. Hall Wrightson, Easton, Md., Secretary. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Before introducing the first speaker I 
want to appoint the Nominating Committee, who will make their 
report at the conclusion of this session. 


On that committee I will appoint: 
Mr. John Baxter, Chairman; 
Mr: Clifford, 

Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Mitchell. 


One of the men who has helped build up the canning indus- 
try is Mr. A. H. Worsham, of Indianapolis, Ind., and he will 
speak to us on the “Past and Future Growth of Corn Canning.” 
Mr. Worsham will now speak to us. 


PAST AND FUTURE GROWTH OF CORN CANNING 
By A. H. Worsham. 


Chief Engineer, McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


T IS unnecessary to remind you that in 1920 there was, for 

I that time, an enormous corn pack amounting to 15,040,000 

cases. This followed a big pack in 1919 of 13,550,000 cases. 

The war inflation, so far as price was concerned, lasted through 

1919. Then came the deflation period of 1920-21. The natural 

result was that all corn canners were discouraged, receiverships 

became a regular profession, and the canners generally felt that 

they could hardly survive the storm. This was the condition 
prevailing in the early part of 1921. 

From the published statistics of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation I have made a chart covering the period from 1906 up to 
1920, and extended it into the future to 1924, according to the 
tendency which I observed. 


When you take out insurance you are probably told that you 
have a certain expectancy upon which your prmiums and the in- 
surance are based. So exact has the actuary’s science become 
that enormous amounts of money depend upon the accuracy of 
his tables. 

The actuary is a prophet only as he has tabulated and ana- 
lyzed the statistics of the past. The theory that in the long run 
the duration of life or the losses by fire or other insurable causes 
will continue to operate in just such a proportion is well estab- 
lished. Upon a similar basis I am presenting an analysis of the 


i industry based upon the chart previously men- 
ioned. 


The chart consists simply of the statistics of the annual 
report of the canning of corn published by the National Canners 
Association, plotted to show the pack each year, with an average 
of the position of the annual packs drawn as a straight line and 
. designated as the normal production and consumption. 


This line represents not only the average production, but 
also the capacity for consumption as the packs of production are 
sooner or later consumed. This assumption is proved by the low 


production that in every case follows any large production above 
the normal. The location of the line of normal production and 
consumption was determined four years ago between the years 
1908 and 1920, inclusive, giving an indication of the tendency 
over that period. 

With the exception of the great tower formed in the years 
of 1910, 1911 and 1912, the annual packs have been very con- 
sistently increasing at a uniform rate up to 1920. I make no 
attempt to explain the occurrence that formed the peak of 1909 
to 1912, as it happened before my time and is immaterial to the 
method employed. 

The actuaries tables cover a long period and include epi- 
demics with an abnormal death rate, such as the influenza epi- 
demic of 1918 in life insurance or the Baltimore fire in fire in- 
surance, and still are accurate. Such occurrences, although af- 
fecting the general tendency, are greatly absorbed in normal 
years. 

The normal production is also a measure of the consump- 
tion. Over any extended period the ups and down of production 
will be found to be influenced by the variations in price caused 
by under or over production. The knowledge of this economical 
factor is too general to warrant lengthy discussion here. 

When production is short the price stimulates an over-pro- 
duction the following season, and this is usually followed by a 
fall of prices causing a curtailed production later. The law of 
supply and demand is the more familiar term and the ideal con- 
dition is that in which the supply and the demand are equal. 

In 1921 the packs of 1919 and 1920 were the significant ones 
for consideration. The pack of 1919 showed an excess of 1,500,- 
000 cases and that of 1920 a surplus of 2,500,000 cases, an ac- 
cumulation in two years of 4,000,000 cases above the amount 
which the line of normal production and consumption indicated 
as the quantity that could be absorbed without disturbing the 
economic balance. Not only was the demand less than the sup- 


ply, but, as I mentioned at the beginning, the period of deflation 
had begun. 


The accumulated surplus from 1919 and 1920, if the con- 
sumption line was correctly placed, was left over to carry into 
1921, and deducting 4,000,000 from the normal amount indicated 
for 1921, which was 13,200,000 cases, required 9,200,000 for 1921 
to bring stocks back to normal so that they would be cleaned 
up in 1921. Thereafter, if packs could be controlled, corn can- 
ners could pack 13,750,000 cases in 1922 and increase their pro- 
duction 550,000 cases each year to maintain a steady market and 
assure themselves that each year’s pack would be cleaned up 
before the next came on. 

Now, here is what really happened. The actual pack of 
1921 was 8,843,000 cases, or 97 per cent of the amount required 
to regain the normal balance. 


In 1922, instead of going up to 18,750,000, the pack was 
11,419,000 cases, or 83 per cent of the quantity that is indicated 
as the normal, but in 1923, with the balance indicated as 14,200,- 
000, the pack was 14,106,000, which was just about right. 

: According to the chart, 1922 was 1,313,000 cases short of 
what might have been expected to go into consumption, and, 
apparently, 1923 began with a shortage. In previous years the 
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tendency was to over-produce following a shortage, the natural 
result of demand, with its attendant higher prices; but, fortu- 
nately, this did not occur in 1923. 

It may be well to note here that a short pack has no effect 
on the market of the following year. You cannot carry over a 
shortage to help absorb the surplus that follows, but a surplus 
does carry over to affect the market of the following year. 

For 1924 the chart made four years ago indicated a poten- 
tial consumption of 14,750,000 and the production was 12,131,000 
cases, leaving a deficiency of 2,619,000. It was 82 per cent of 
the balance between production and consumption. We know that 
the chief reason for this was unfavorable weather. We also know 
that present market reflects this condition. I am informed by 
reputable brokers that 2,500,000 cases more could be handled this 
year than there is available. 


Over the period of four years from 1920 to 1924 the line of 
normal production and consumption has not shown any tendency 
to change direction from that held in the previous thirteen years, 
and is, apparently, properly located, and so is still reliable. 

Concluding, I may say that since you cannot carry over a 
shortage, the pack of 1924 must be considered as water that has 
gone over the dam, and the pack of 1925 is the object of our 
discussion, 

According to the chart, the potential consumption for 1924 
will be 15,300,000 cases, and a pack of that size will be absorbed 
without disturbing the balance. 

It is significant to note that in five years the capacity of 
consumption has increased so that the great over-production 
of 1920 will just satisfy the demand. 

The annual increase in consumption still remains at 550,- 
000 cases, which is remarkable over a period of seventeen 
years. It is apparently a natural increase and has come with- 
out any particular effort on the part of the corn canners. Il 
call it a natural increase without attempt to explain, because 
if there were any other effects there would be a change in 
direction of the line of potential consumption. This is fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that the saturation point for 
canned corn is far in the future. The pack for 1925, at 15,300,- 
000 cases, would give to our 110,000,000 people 3% cans each, 
or 6% to each of our city population. 

Something is wrong when we cannot induce our city people 
to eat a can of corn oftener than every two months. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now, are there any questions you want 
to arise before we release this chart? If not, we will pass on 
to the next number on the program. Before we do that, let me 
say that I think you will agree with me that Mr. Worsham has 
given us a most marvelous address, 

We will now listen to an address on “Progress in Corn 
Breeding,” which will be given to us by Dr. G. N. Hoffer, Plant 
Pathologist of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


PROGRESS IN CORN BREEDING 
Abstract of Address by Dr. G. N. Hoffer, 


Plant Pathologist, U. S. Department o’ Agriculture, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


(Note—This address was illustrated by slides, the speaker 
explaining from them.) 


HE main purpose of this report is to acquaint canners of 
= sweet corn with a method of breeding corn which promises 

vast possibilities for future improvement of the varieties 
now in use. New strains of both sweet and dent corn have been 
produced experimentally which are not only resistant to root 
rots, but have also a degree of uniformity of maturity and lack 
of barrenness of plants not found hitherto in any of the best 
commercial varieties that have been investigated. The value of 
this method has been indicated in the recent results obtained in 
the investigations being conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in co-operation with the Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The method of improvement which is being followed is that 
of inbreeding and outcrossing. In practice it consists in start- 
ing with a good commercial lot of seed ears and planting them 
in ear-rows in a breeding plat. Certain of the rows will usually 
have outstanding plants of good type. These plants are self- 
pollinated by hand. This procedure consists in pollinating the 
silk borne on each plant with pollen obtained from the tassel on 
the same stalk. The silks thus pollinated are protected by paper 
bags placed over them, and this prevents them from being con- 
taminated by other pollen. The ears produced in this manner are 
usually small and appear as nubbins. Nevertheless they are 
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again planted in ear-rows and the same procedure followed, and 
more plants in the best rows are self-pollinated further. This 
procedure is repeated for a number of years. 

__ Inbreeding causes the original variety to split up into many 
different lines or strains. Some of these lines are seriously 
weakened after two or three years of inbreeding and cannot be 
grown any longer. The seeds may become defective and will not 
germinate. Others germinate and produce weak seedlings which 
cannot survive. In other lines weaknesses of various kinds may 
appear in the development of the plants. Some plants display 
detects such as discolored or streaked leaves, barrenness, stalks 
without tassels, stunted stalks, stalks very susceptible to diseases 
such as smut, Stewart’s bacterial disease and root rots. 

_ On the other hand, certain lines are strong and relatively 
vigorous. They can be grown easily, although it is true that they 
are never quite as thrifty as the original stock, yet they are 
resistant to the root rots and are healthy when other lines are 
badly affected in one way or another. 


_ Perhaps of greatest importance is the fact that further self- 
ing in these resistant lines does not cause any further change 
in their behavior, and it is in this condition that these lines are 
designated as “pure lines,” or inbreds. The isolation, then, of 
these resistant pure lines demonstrates that inbreeding serves to 
purify a variety of sweet corn of many of its deleterious and 
undesirable characteristics. The process is the key which un- 
locks the heredity-complex of the variety and makes it possible 
to separate certain of the good qualities in the variety from the 
apparently bad ones. These pure-line inbreds serve as the be- 
ginnings of new synthetic strains which are obtained by cross- 
ing together different groups of them. 


The results obtained in this work at Lafayette, Ind., with 
both sweet and dent varieties show that by crossing inbreds 
which are resistant to root rots, hybrids are produced which are 
resistant. When, however, an inbred susceptible to root rot is 
used in a cross, the hybrid will be of varying susceptibility to 
root rot. Crossing two susceptible inbreds results in a highly 
susceptible hybrid. The remarkable thing about these crosses 
is the fact that when resistant inbreds are crossed a wide range 
of types of hybrid ears can be produced which carry this resist- 
ance to root rot. In other words, resistance to root rots is not 
confined to any particular type of ear. Furthermore, the per- 
formance of the hybrid plants in the field is extremely uniform. 
The silks appear at the same time, the ears reach the same stage 
of maturity uniformity, and perhaps, best of all, the product is 
a uniform one. 


This is a progress report. It is realized fully that these 
results have been obtained only in experimental work. Can these 
resistant strains be produced on a commercial basis? Will it 
be profitable to develop hybrid seed and supply it to canners ac- 
cording to specifications? It is believed that this is altogether 
possible and will be highly profitable to the canenr. The cost 
of the seed is such a relatively small item in comparison with 
the value of a high-yielding, superb-quality product that there 
is little argument. The present problem is to devise the means 
to maintain the pure lines of the best hybrid producers and ar- 
range for large scale breeding plats where the hybrid seed can 
be produced satisfactorily. The fact of the matter is that it is 
being done already. Dr. D. F. Jones, of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, is testing sweet corn hybrids and 
producing trial lots of hybrid seed for New York canners. His 
Early Red Evergreen hybrid seed was grown last year and sup- 
_— to canners by Walter Mitchell, Forest Road, New Haven, 

onn, 


W. A. Huelson, of the Agricultural Department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is attempting to get a number of pure lines 
of Country Gentleman and Narrow Grain Evergreen for future 
production of crosses. I. C. Hoffman, of the Horticultural De- 
partment of Purdue Univedsity Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is also inbreeding corn for the same purpose, 


In Maine, Dr. Karl Sax started inbreeding experiments with 
various strains of Crosby and reports the isolation of a number 
of rather uniform inbred strains which are sufficiently early for 
Maine canners. Dr. Sax has made variety crosses between Golden 
Bantam and Black Mexican, and has segregated out a white 
strain with Golden Bantam quality. He is experimenting with 
a cross between his Crosby inbreds and this white kernel segre- 
gate, and hopes within the next year to begin field crossing in a 
practical way. 


Reference should be made, also, to the work of Dr. E. W. 
Lindstrom at the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station at Amos, 
Iowa, where certain quality factors in sweet corn are being 
studied genetically. This investigation promises much from the. 
fundamental standpoint. 
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Specific references have been made to those investigations 
only with which the writer has been acquainted, and in which the 
method of inbreeding and outcrossing is being used. Much im- 
provement of sweet corn types has been obtained by selection of 
types in variety tests and by testing seed stocks for germination 
and presence of disease. Better stocks have been obtained by 
improving the methods of curing and caring for the seed by seed 
growers. The prediction of this paper, however, is that the 
tuture strains of best quality sweet corn for canners will be 
those obtained by the purifying process of inbreeding and the 
artificial synthesis of types by outcrossing these pure lines. 

(Dr. Hoffer showed almost marvelous results from the work 
on field corn. From the inbred, pure strains by crossing with 
other pure breds of a specified type they were able to produce 
ears of corn of the exact style desired; that is, as to size of ear, 
number of rows to cob, evenness or mixture of the rows on the 
cob. The pure strains of inbreds often looked like degenerate 
“nubbins,” but when crossed with others of the type to produce 
the result sought, they got the result in what, to the layman, 
seemed a magical way. The uniformity of type was most strik- 
ing. We regret that we have not these plates to reproduce, and 
the Doctor’s exact explanations; but as the room was darkened 
te show the slides, it could not be taken. The same results with 
sweet corn will work wonders in future crops —The Editor.) 

MR. CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions you want to ask 
the Doctor? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I take great pleasure now in introduc- 
ing to you Mr. E. F. Trego, of Hoopeston, Ill., President of the 
National Canners Association, who will speak to you on the 
“Attitude of the Industry Toward the Canning of Field Corn.” 
Mr. Trego. 


ADDRESS OF E. F. TREGO 


MR. TREGO: JI haven’t a speech to deliver to you. All I 
can tell you is the story in regard to the packing of field corn 
as it came up this fall. 

As you all know, a few of the canners of the United States 
packed it, and the jobbers and some of the brokers and some 
of the Government officials asked us what we were going to do 
about it, and then we commenced to think it over ourselves. 

Now, so far as the corn canners are concerned, all of us 
know that there is absolutely no place among vegetables for 
canned field corn. It does not make an eatable product. 

After we talked the matter over we had a directors’ meet- 
ing in Washington in December, and took the matter up there, 
and we passed a resolution condemning it, and also went a little 
bit further, which you might not like, but I think it is the right 
thing to do, and that was that we condemned the practice, as a 
body, and we felt that any member who hereafter packed it 
should be expelled from the National organization. (Applause.) 

If we are going to make this National Association mean 
anything to us, boys, we must put some pep behind it, and take 
the right kind of a stand on a subject like this. This practice 
is wrong, and every can of field corn you put out cannot help 
but slow up the consumption of every other line of canned foods, 
and especially corn, and it isn’t good to eat and shouldn’t be 
packed. 

I might add to this the fact that not only of its being wrong, 
no doubt the broker was consulted before the corn was packed, 
and in that event he is just as guilty as the man who packed it. 
The wholesale grocer who would try to buy it before it was 
packed is in the same class with the corn packer, and T cannot 
see any practical difference between any of the three of them. 
As one of the boys from Utah said, possibly we shouldn’t go into 
this so strong; that we ought to go around ard talk to the boys 
very explicitly about it, and show them why they shovldn’t pack 
it. There might be something to that. 

But, personally. I am getting kind of tired of talking. I 

think this Association ought to do a little acting. The boys 
know it is wrong to pack it. Everybody was jumping onto us 
about it, and you still hear about it wherever you go. 
__ Now, the canner can see a profit in it. or he wouldn’t pack 
it. I don’t think there has been much of it packed so far as I 
can find out, unless on special orders, and I don’t believe what 
was packed would have been packed only a year like last year, 
when you had an extremely short corn crop throughout the 
country. It is an emergency proposition and would only come 
up on conditions that existed then. 

And, again, I think it is something that don’t happen only 
once in a while; but it is wrong, and we must let the public 
know that we think it is wrong, and are doing everything we can 
in a moral way to stop it 

_ Now. that is about the story as it came up, and that is the 
action that the Board of Directors took on the subject. Per- 
sonally, if the boys here feel that they did right, and I think 
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.most of you do, I would like to see a resolution put through 


backing up the Board of Directors on their action. Is there any- 
thing else? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Not unless you want to present that 
resolution that you spoke of. 


MR. TREGO: It is hardly right for me to do that. I did 
not write up any resolution. 


THE CHAIRMAN: What our new President wants to know 
is whether or not the canners are back of their Board of Direc- 
tors on this question of canning field corn. I would like to bring 
this matter squarely before it, so that when this resolution en- 
dorsing the action of the Board of Directors comes before us 
we will be able to vote on it intelligently. What I want is a 
resolution endorsing the action of the Board of Directors of the 
National Canners Association. 


MR. MITCHELL: I move that we endorse that resolution. 
MR. GREEN: I second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Is there any discussion on the motion? 
If not, all those in favor of the motion will please rise. Those 
opposed to the motion please rise. (The motion was carried 
unanimously.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I believe that puts the National Can- 
ners Association squarely on the issue, and I thank you. 

The next speaker on the program is one who is very well 
known to the corn canners of the State of Minnesota, but is not 
so well known to the corn canners of other sections. In the 
State of Minnesota we have a high degree of co-operation be- 
tween the Pure Food Department and the canners of the State, 
and Dr. C. D. Geidel, of St. Paul, Minn, forms a good link 
between his department and the corn canners of the State. I, 
therefore, take great pleasure in introducing him to you. 


CONTROL OF CORN QUALITY BY CHEMICAL AND 
PHYSICAL ANALYSIS 


By C. D. Geidel. 


HEN the Inspection System was started in Minnesota in 
in the year 1903, there was hardly a can of fancy corn 
packed in the whole State. Over three-quarters of the 

pack was a sub-standard. In the year 1919, when the present 
J.aboratory Inspection System was installed 45 per cent of the 
State’s pack was fancy. The past season 96 per cent of the 
State’s pack was fancy and a fancy that was based on a little 
higher plane than the fancy of 1919. The Laboratory Inspection 
System was founded in 1919 by the co-operation of the Minne- 
sota Canners Association and the Minnesota Dairy and Food 
Commission. Prob'ems of grading, spoilage and technical can- 
ning factory trouble were to be studied. The first season was 
spent in going over pack conditions and visiting canneries with 
the idea of getting better acquainted with the game and studying 
the real needs. It was evident from the first that lack of uni- 
formity due to its several causes was one of the outstanding 
faults with the canned corn of Minnesota, so a grading system 
was instituted using the enclosed score sheet. Two sheets have 
been used dealing with this matter of scoring corn. The fol- 
lowing scores were used for two seasons and then after complete 
discussion in which a'l the Minnesota canners took part, it was 
changed to our present system. 


Old System id New System 
PERFECT 25 Maturity 
5 Fill 20 Consistency 
40 Maturity 20 Flavor 
10 Consistency 15 Freedom from silk, cob 
10 Freedom from cob, ete. and husk 
10 Color 10 General appearance 
25 Flavor 5 Color 
— 5 Cut 
100 Total —— 
100 Total 
Extra Standard....... 80- 90 Extra Standard....... 80- 90 


In discussing the grading sheet we find the item of maturity 
to be the greatest variable, with consistency running a close 
second. Maturity can be thought of from two standpoints, one 
is that of an abnormally tough hull, due very often to seasonable 
variations, the other is a variation due to depth of cut and 
thereby giving more solid residue on eating a spoonful. We 
have endeavored to keep the depth of cut the same continually 
and that is just above the heart of the kernel. This allows the 
variation to be toughness. We recognize these two factors be- 
cause when we started scoring, the tendency immediately was to 
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cut higher, resulting in a mush form. This factor should really 
read toughness instead of maturity. é 

Consistency at the central laboratory is determined by the 
spooning method. In the canning factory we have used the fun- 
nel method just before the corn is put in the can and have ob- 
tained fairly good results, but have not found it of much value 
in the central laboratory. After watching our starch value for 
two years we realize that we must know the length of time neces- 
sary to flow that amount of starch and so recommend the in- 
stallation of holding tanks. These tanks have allowed the corn 
to be held from four to six minutes so that the starch would take 
up all the amount of brine necessary and the corn would not 
thicken after it was put in the can. ; 

Freedom from silks, cob and husks needs no explanation. 
We found that silking after the corn had been heated so as to 
limp the silk was a most efficient method. Bits of cob are at 
present our greatest worry. Whole kernels the past season 
gave us considerable amount of trouble because the kernel was 
not attached to the cob as firmly as in normal years and be- 
cause trimmers were used that trimmed into the cob so that 
the base of the kernel was loosened, thereby pulling off a kernel 
or part of a kernel in the cutting machine. 

The term “General Appearance” was introduced because we 
found a certain percentage of cans which appeared to have a 
creamy consistency on shaking or in spooning, but the liquor of 
which tended to separate rapidly from the colloidal state when 
compared with other cans. Another criticism which we in- 
cluded under “General Appearance” is the curdled effect of cer- 
tain lots of corn due to processing and extremely young corn, 
severe agitation, or the mixing of cold corn with hot brine, or 
vice versa. . 

Color and cut are considered at the present time to be of 
less importance and are only criticised when very abnormal. 

Going upon the assumption that the variation in the starch 
content of the corn was the chief factor in the variation of the 
finished product, much effort was expended during the season 
of 1922 to determine this starch content quantitatively. One 
method employed was the old starch-iodine method. The re- 
sults were unsatisfactory for they would not check upon the 
same samples, and also two samples of different consistency 
would not show a constant relation in their starch content. 
Vhis work was done on canned corn. The starch, we found, had 
been partly broken down into dextrins which do not give the blue 
color upon which the test depends. I believed that the starch- 
iodine method would work satisfactorily on raw corn from the 
cutters and intended to try this. but the work of Culpepper and 
Magoon tends to discourage this work. 


In the season of 1923 we devised a new rapid quantitative 
method of determining the starch content in corn which was 
more suited to our purpose. By this method a complete analysis 
of sugar and starch could be obtained in thirty minutes and 
was accurate enough so that our analysis would consistently 
check with two-tenths of 1 per cent. This was accurate enough 
for our purpose. Three hundred and twenty-five samples of 
corn were analyzed and some interesting facts were discovered. 


In the fall of 1923 we sent samples from lots in the can- 
reries to the central laboratory Each sample represented a 
definite starch analysis as shown by the records, and as a whole 
they represented a wide range of starch content. These were 
opened at the convention of the Minnesota Canners Association, 
one year ago, and the result was as follows: “All cans from lcts 
representing a starch content of less than 5 per cent were judged 
too thin, those ranging from 5 to 7 per cent were judged as of 
good consistency; while those over 7 per cent were judged too 
thick.” The starch content is then an important factor in the 
determination of the final consistency, but here are other im- 
portant factors. 

The effect of the work of the laboratory was very evident 
in two year’s time. It could be noticed in the greater uniform- 
ity of cans sent into the laboratory by inspectors and it also was 
very evident at the canned corn contests which were held each 
year. On studying the problem it became evident that some in- 
formation should be given the canner relative to starch content 
and the amount of brine and condensed steam added. The rapid 
chemical method for starch and sugar was improved in certain 
details, and we have kept up the sugar and starch determina- 
tions during the past three seasons. It was not difficult to in- 
form canners of their starch and sugar content. I mention 
sugar content because the sugar has to be determined before 
the starch is determined in our method and so the figures are 
always available although it is not used as much as the stareh 
value. We found that the starch value in itself was not suf- 
ficient until we had an accurate figure representing the brine 
and condensed steam used. However, this latter figure was 
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very difficult to obtain with accuracy due to the many different 
systems used in our different canneries. 


Our next piece of work must be a more accurate determina- 
tion of added brine and condensed steam. The easiest way, of 
course, is to eliminate the condensed steam factor by heating 
the corn with a closed steam coil. I believe one of the next big 
advances in corn canning will be the heating of the corn in a 


 mgalaacaate vacuum kettle and eliminate steam condensa- 
ion. 


Some two years ago, a season came along which toughened 
the hull materially. Canneries immediately began to cut high 
and scrape out the starch. This produced a rather mush corn 
which before dilution with brine and steam had a high starch 
value and after dilution a low hull count. This led us to study 
hull count and washed residue. 


On averaging the state averages for corn grading fancy by 
the grading department, we find that the state average for sugar 
is 3.43 per cent, starch 6.2 per cent, and dry material 21.8 per 
cent. Yet when comparing starch values and grading sheet 
values, inconsistencies are found. That is, that a starch value 
of 7 and 5.5 per cent both given the same value for consistency, 
or two cans both of 6 per cent starch may have a different score 
on consistency. But we are quite agreed that canned corn con- 
taining less than 5 per cent by our method is too thin and more 
than 7 per cent is too thick. The discrepancies between the 
grading department and the starch analyses seemed to be ex- 
plained by a factor sometimes called the hull count, but which 
we called drained residue. We determined this new factor of 
drained residue by measuring out a certain volume of corn, put- 
ting this volume on a sieve with one-eighth inch mesh openings, 
and washing with a stream of cold water. We are quite positive 
that the two factors of starch and drained residue work to- 
gether to determine consistency. We may have a low starch 
value, say 5 per cent, and have a high residue value close to 50 


per cent and get an ideal consistency, but on general appearance ° 


one could notice that the corn contains an excessive number of 
hulls. On the other hand, we can have corn with a high starch 
value close to 7 per cent, but with a low drained residue, and 
again have ideal consistency. And again, if the starch content 
is low and the residue value is low we are very sure that the con- 
sistency is going to be too thin, and we are equally as positive 
that if the starch value is high and the drained residue value 
is high the corn is going to be too thick. So somewhere within 
the range there are limits which are proner for a faney can of 
Minnesota Crosby corn. On comparing all our analysis for the 
past season, we find starch ranged from 5.2 per cent to 6.1 per 
cent. You will notice that the higher value of starch is some- 
what low this past season over other seasons, due to the cool 
type of weather which kept down the starch. Residue varied 
from 36 to 47 per cent. It did not follow that the corn with 
the low starch value of 5.2 per cent is the thinnest and the one 
of 6.1 per cent was the thickest, because the residue would have 
to be taken into account. In studying the relations between the 
starch value and residue value, we are handicapped by positive 
scientific scales for the measuring of consistency. We have to 
rely on our graders for this item, but by taking their figures 
for perfect consistency and studying the starch residue values, 
we decided that the starch value was ten times more important 
than the residue value and so multiplied the starch per cent by 
ten and added the residue value; that is, if a can containing 5.5 
per cent of starch were multiplied by 10, the starch value would 
he 55. end if the residue was 42 per cent, the sum of these two 
would be the value for the can, or 97. Another can might 
analyze 6.1 per cent starch and 37 per cent residue, giving a 
value of 98. In general, comparing our cans with scoring in 
consistency and using this arbitrary method for determining a 
eonsistency factor, we find that the figures should run around 
100. Upon comparing the cans that graded slightly thin, we 
came to a figure of 95, below which a can is judged too thin. The 
upper or thick limit has not been determined with enough accu- 
raev because of the past season. However, we believe a figure 
of 105 to be slightly thick. We have taken the figures of 110 
and 90 as representing cans too thick or too thin for a fanev 
corn. Whether these figures will hold for another season’s work 
we cannot say at the present time, but it at least gives us a 
fivure we can use in advising the canners regarding the scoring 
of their corn. 

There are factors about which, at the present time, we are 
quite in the dark. In connection with the holding tanks the 
question of agitation in relation to the flowing of the starch 
arises. It must lay some role in the determination of the final 
consistency. In the holding tank and the cooker-filler where 
agitation is employed the brine becomes starchy and the brine 
passes from a suspension of starch particles in water into a 
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colloidal form. We are not sure just what happens to the 
starch in the kernel. More work on this phase is indicated to- 
gether with the time and temperature relationship, the amount 
of agitation, and’the size of the cut kernel. In our computa- 
tions, of course, we have ignored these factors. 

Our plan for next season is to change back from field lab- 
oratory analysis to central laboratory, two cans to be sent in of 
the fanciest pack from each day’s run, these to be graded and 
analyzed chemically. In the field laboratory, we intend to have 
chemists and inspectors obtain a starch value by the rapid iodine 
method and a consistency factor using the funnel method just 
as the corn is about to be put into the cans. The chemical 
analyses from the central laboratory will then be somewhat of a 
check on the field chemists. The apparatus needed for this sim- 
ple work in the field is such that a laboratory will not be needed. 

Results indicate that we can control the consistency of a 
pack knowing the starch percentage and the drained residue 
value. This represents the physical-chemical side. Then if the 
canner will mix in 1,000-gallon glass-lined steam-jacketed tanks 
he can eliminate condensed steam and small batch inconsist- 
encies. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions you want to 
ask the Doctor? 

MR. MITCHELL: I would like to ask whether the experi- 
ments have been carried on with Crosby corn, or if you limited 
the work to other varieties outside of the Crosby? 

DR. GEIDEL: We have tried it on the Golden Bantam 
corn, and those experiments are still going on. 

MEMBER: Do I understand that you tested correctly the 
amount of sugar and salt that you use for the whole state? 

DR. GEIDEL: You mean in our flavor? 

MEMBER: Yes. 


DR. GEIDEL: No, we pack the corn for the buyers, but 

we do not criticise the sugar content unless we find it to be ab- 

normal. We have one packer who uses one-half the amount of 

* sugar, and another packer who is normal all the time. We 

cannot criticise that. His trade demands it, and then we have 
another buyer who uses a higher sugar content. 

MEMBER: Don’t you find a tendency among buyers to 
over-sweeten the corn? 

DR. GEIDEL: Yes, I feel a little bit that way. I feel my- 
self, personally, that there is often too much sugar used, but 
if the buyers demand it, it is not for me to criticise them. 

MEMBER: Then you don’t score for sweetness? 

DR. GEIDEL: No, we do not, but maybe we should. But 
we are criticising the State pack as I see it. I am the one 
who decides on that, and I maintain that they can take care of 
their own sugar content. They know whether it is sweet or 
not, and after that we don’t go any further with it. 

MR. FITZGERALD: I note that your score sheet shows 
different grades of corn, seven practically, and you stated that 
the corn is graded from 80 to 90 for fancy, and that probably 
70 to 80 is standard. 

DR. GEIDEL: Yes. 

MR. FITZGERALD: Do you fix a minimum for each scor- 
ing point below which a corn can pass and still maintain its 
grade? The reason I ask that is this: It is possible to have a 
corn grading 91 where you would have a perfect score for con- 
sistency, flavor, freedom from silks, husks, and so on, but on 
general appearance, color, etc., might grade only 75. Under 
those conditions that corn could not be graded fancy corn. 

DR. GEIDEL: That is a most excellent point, Mr. Fitzger- 
ald. We have thought of that. One answer to that is the fact 
that with all the factors working together it is hard to get a 
drop of 16 points in flavor and consistency. It hardly actually 
ever happens. 

MR. FITZGERALD: I have seen it in a good many in- 
stances where the corn was thrown out on account of some hulls 
and yet it had a fine consistency. 

DR. GEIDEL: Well, what about flavor? 

MR. FITZGERALD: Flavor is largely artificial at best, 
and is controlled by controlling the consistency and cut, and the 
addition of the sugar and salt. 

DR. GEIDEL: We are not criticising the sugar and salt. 

MR. FITZGERALD: I know you are not, but nevertheless 
I feel that in that line you should fix a limit on every factor 
below which you could not go, and still maintain a standard. 

DR. GEIDEL: That is a good point, and we should do that. 

MR. NELSON: I would like to know whether you have an 
inspection system? 

DR. GEIDEL: The National Canners started an inspection 
system, and the State of Minnesota fell in line with the Na- 
tional inspection system, and went in with them, and the two 
got together, so that eventually the National Canners and the 
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State Canners met, and the two systems are now one. In the 
State of Minnesota we have a laboratory where the work is 
done at all times, and we have done a little more scientific work 
than have some of the other states. As regards the expense, 
it is supported by one cent case tax. It is called a tax. But 
our legislation got together and we have now to raise $10,000 
every year, and they decided that one-half cent case tax would 
fill the bill, and there is a $1,000 maximum charge for any one 
factory. We welcome that, and I am sure it will go through 
the legislature. The canners are taxing themselves for it, but 
it is a local affair and will go through in the next two years. 

MR. FITZGERALD: You don’t mean a thousand dollars 
minimum? 

DR. GEIDEL: No, maximum. 

MR. NELSON: There seems to be, as a matter of fact, two 
different characters of corn pack. One is very creamy, cut 
high and then scraped, where the consistency is largely obtained 
by the flowing of the starch. Another type of corn is where 
the kernels are left practically whole. 


DR. GEIDEL: You have to adopt something for a stand- 
ard. You cannot start a thing like that unless you have some- 
thing in your mind that is perfect. Some do not use our scoring 
system, and they are packing it as they want to, and pay no 
attention to our opinions. We are trying to unify the whole 
state. We are trying to keep it uniform. Personally, I do 
not like to see it either high or low cut. If they want to cut 
high, that is their business. 


MR. NELSON: Nothing locally wrong about it, although 


in the Bureau of Food Commission they just call attention to 
certain cases. 


THE CHAIRMAN (to Dr. Geidel): If there are no other 
questions you are excused, and we all thank you very much. 

One other problem the corn canners have been trying to 
work out for a number of years has been the question of stand- 
ards. We have been trying to build a measuring stick where- 
with to measure them and get it about right. To get a set of 
standards that will be definite, and of true value, is a problem, 
and it is a kind of a problem that we do not fully appreciate 
definitely, and do not fully appreciate the difficulty there is 
about it until you take hold of it and try to work something 
out. I am going to ask Mr. Greene to report what progress they 
have made during the past year. Mr. Merritt Greene, of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, is chairman of the Corn Standards Commit- 
tee, and he will now address you. 


CORN STANDARDS 


MR. GREENE: This committee is in a peculiar position, 
and is in such a situation that we are reminded of the story, 
which I hesitate to tell, because it is so old, but it somewhat 
illustrates our position. 

There was a fellow down in Missouri, or possibly it was 
Arkansas, that had a load of apples to deliver, and he started 
out with his wagon, and the roads over which he was to travel 
were muddy, and it was a very hilly country. It was a very wet 
morning when he set out, and it wasn’t long before he got stuck 
in the mud. In order to get away from that difficulty he con- 
ceived the idea of unloading half of his apples at the foot of 
the hill, and proceeded up the hill with the other half in his 
wagon. While going up the hill all the rest of his apples rolled 
out, and when he got to the top of the hill he found that he was 
stuck again in the mud. When he turned amound to see how 
many more apples he could unload, he found that they had al- 
ready unloaded themselves, so he said: “I am stuck, by hookey, 
and with nothing to unload,” and bringing home the story, I 
want to say to wou that this committee is about in the same 
condition. We are stuck and have nothing to unload this morn- 
ing. 

Now, the making of a definition for a standard seems off- 
hand to be more or less of a simple proposition, but when this 
committee went over all of the mass of material available, and 
that had been gone over by previous committees, the situation 
became apparent that it was a job that could not be solved over 
night. It would be a fine thing to have a measuring stick or 
rule or machine, or some device to apply to corn, and then we 
would have no difficulty in determining whether it was stand- 
ard, extra standard, fancy or what. 

As a matter of fact, this committee naturally ceases its 
functioning at the close of this year, but would suggest that 
another committee be appointed to continue this work, and as 
we believe progress will eventually be made, and a standard 
which really amounts to something will come out of this work 
sooner or later. 

Now it is in the light of that that we have a very brief re- 
port to make, and I will read it to you at this time. 
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REPORT OF THE CORN STANDARD COMMITTEE 


The first standards for canned corn recommended to the 
Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards were those in 
May, 1919. They were tentatively adopted in November, 1919. 
The meeting of the Joint Committee was held in 1921, when 
standards were first considered, and from time to time various 
standards have been considered by various committees. Last 
year the present committee was appointed to give its ideas. All 
of the tremendous amount of work done previously was avail- 
able for this committee’s use. 


To find words which would describe definitely such things 
as flavor, consistency and tenderness is a very difficult task. In 
order to bring the matter before this Section, the committee has 
prepared some standards, which are virtually those adopted by 
the New York canners in November, 1923. Some changes have 
been suggested. It is realized these standards are not suffi- 
ciently definite to meet the requirements desired, but are of- 
fered for your consideration and are presented at this time in 
order to bring them before this session for discussion. 


STYLES 


“Cream Style” is the product prepared from sweet corn re- 
moved from the cob by shallow cutting through the grain and 
subsequent scraping. It has a more or less creamy consistency. 

“Whole Grain Style” is the product prepared from sweet corn 
and from the cob in such manner as to leave the grain substan- 
tially entire. 


QUALITIES 


“Fancy Quality” is packed from selected stock of young and 
tender sweet corn while fresh, and has the distinctive flavor of 
young corn. It is free from discolored kernels and is practically 
free from pieces of cob, silk and husk. It has a bright color, and, 
unless packed whole grain style, has a creamy consistency. 

“Choice Quality” is packed from reasonably young and ten- 
ter sweet corn while fresh, and has the flavor of young corn. 
It is reasonably free from discolored kernels and pieces of cob, 
silk and husk. It has a reasonably bright color. 


“Standard Quality” is packed from mature sweet corn, and 
has a fairly agreeable flavor, color, consistency, and appearance 
may or may not be uniform. It is free from any considerable 
amount of cob, silk, husk and discolored kernels, and shall be 
a wholesome food product.” 


These are the definitions suggested by this committee. Now 
it may be possible in further consideration of this subject to 
work out in the different localities a score card, as has been 
suggested to you, and it might be better to work out two kinds 
of score cards. One score card which may be termed a numer- 
ical score card, and another which might be called a descriptive 
score card, having such wording on it as, for example, “Excel- 
lent,” “Good,” “Bad,” “Fair,” and so on. These are things 
which are to be studied and worked out, and which may help 
us in the future. 


The great difficulty, however, that this committee sees with 
the score cards is, so far as placing one corn against another, 
two or three people being given score cards might reach dif- 
ferent conclusions, and one score card would be marked one or 
two or three. That is to say, different people taking that score 
card would very likely not mark the same items on the score 
card. We feel that there are some things about the score card 
that will have to be worked out. This committee consists of Mr. 
John L. Baxter, chairman; Mr. G. O. Bell, Mr. G. C Baker, 
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Mr. Richardson, Mr. Merritt Greene, and to get these matters 
before you for consideration I move, Mr. Chairman, the adop- 
tion of these standards that I read. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Standards Committee. There is a motion to adopt these 
standards as tentative standards. 

MR. C. H. HUNT: I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The subject is open for discussion. 

MR. MITCHELL: As I heard Mr. Greene read the defini- 
tion for standard corn it starts out, as I remember it, “Pre- 
pared from mature corn.” That is a little bit too strong, isn’t 
it, Mr. Greene? 

MR. GREENE: It does not contemplate seed corn or ripe 
corn, or anything like that. One of the governing qualities 
of standard quality must be “a wholesome food product,” and 
it would also eliminate all unsanitary conditions. 

MR. SILVER: Mr. President, if we are going to adopt the 
standards as a whole, after listening to the report, I think he 
a read those grades grade by grade, and adopt them sep- 
arately. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Permit me to explain. I think possibly 
the motion wasn’t made as it should have been made. I think 
this should be a recommendation to the Board of Directors. I 
don’t think that this Section would, as a matter of fact, have 
the authority to adopt these standards of the National Associa- 
tion. It would be more in the nature of a recommendation to 
the Board of Directors, and to have them act on it as they see 
fit. I think the suggestion is a good one to have it read again. 

MR. HUNT: Isn’t the matter finally to be determined at 
Washington, and it is for them to adopt and to promulgate 
them? That is the way we did in the Pea Section. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Possibly that is the way to do it, to 
recommend it to the Board of Directors. . 

MR. HUNT: For recommendation to the Department at 
Washington. 

MR. TREGO: I was talking to Secretary Gorrell the 
other day, and he did not think that the Committee could do 
very much with it at the present time, as they did not feel that 
we should really do anything until they have a law passed to 
make it effective. As the matter now stands, I don’t think it 
would amount to anything. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The thing to do is to get it discussed. 
We have the power to adopt this, and I think the suggestion 
that we take it up grade by grade is the best way to handle it. 

MR. GREENE: I will read it again. (Reads “Qualities.’’) 

MR. SILVER: I would like to ask what it means by the 
“flavor of young corn.” When it comes to the flavor of corn, 
there is a certain flavor to green corn that is not desirable as 
a trade proposition. The flavor undoubtedly in green corn is 
obtained a great deal by the sugar and salt content, and the 
way it is handled. “To have the flavor of young corn,” that is 
rather unusual to me, at least. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Silver, as suggested in the begin- 
ning, to distinguish the terms of flavor and consistency and 
tenderness is a very difficult thing to do with words. Even if 
you refer to corn that is simply blistered or very watery young 
corn, that is wrong, and in talking of fancy corn prepared for 
table use, I think the corn would be passed for table use, that 
is, to eat it on the cob, but the idea that we try to convey there 
is that the corn should not be old, but tender corn which has a 
mild flavor. I think you’re up against a stone wall when try- 
ing to define flavor. 

MR. MITCHELL (of Illinois): It would certainly carry 
its own flavor. You cannot indicate flavor. It will carry its 


own. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Young and tender corn is not old 
and tough corn. You might as well state that it should not be 
packed. That is, for old and tough corn. The committee used 
the terminology, “Young and tender.” I think we had better 
have a positive statement. There was one set of definitions 
drawn up in the negative. That is incorrect. It should not be 
this, that and the other, which we think would be confusing. 

MR. FITZGERALD: Mr. Greene, isn’t it true that flavor 
and quality of corn is somewhat made by packing different 
maturities of corn so as to get consistency, with flavor and ten- 
derness? Your object is to get such a mixture that the final 
product will be right, and I don’t think the packer would want 
to see every year of corn young or immature. : 

THE CHAIRMAN: As I say, it has got to be done in a 
general way. It has got to be like a rubber band, some elasticity 
to it. 

MR. FITZGERALD: If too much like a rubber band it 
would stretch too far, and you wouldn’t get anywhere. : 

MR. GREENE: That is why I say we are stuck, and with 
nothing to unload. We have unloaded the best we could at this 
time. Maybe we can get another crop of apples next year, and 
if that is best, take this matter up again. It is immaterial at 
this time whether it is accepted or voted down. 

MR. SILVER: There is certainly immature corn that has 
not reached its proper degree or stage of maturity, and if packed 
will not produce a favorable article. No matter how tender or 
young. That is what we want to get away from. The insertion 
of some word might counteract that. 

MR. GREENE: Can you make a suggestion along that 


line? I might say here, “From selected stock of the proper 
maturity.” 
MR. SILVER: I think it is necessary in order to take the 


corn as it should be packed, and it be beyond the milk stage in 
the beginning. If you take it in the immature milk stage you 
do not get good corn. 

MR. GREENE: We might make it read “Packed from 
fresh corn in the creamy stage.” 

MR. SILVER: I approve of that. 

MR. GREENE: Then this might read, “In a creamy stage 
while fresh, and have the distinctive flavor of young corn. You 
have no objection to “young corn?” 

MR. SILVER: No. 


MR. GREENE: (Reading) “Fancy Quality” is packed from 
selected stock sweet corn in the creamy stage, while fresh, and 
has the distinctive flavor of young corn. It is free from dis- 
colored kernels and is practically free from pieces of cob, silk 
and husk. It has a bright color, and, unless packed whole grain 
style, has a creamy consistency. 

MR. SILVER: I move the adoption of that. 

MR. GREENE: In order to get this exactly right, I with- 
draw my motion with the consent of my second. 

MR. HUNT: That is all right. 

MR. GREENE: The motion is seconded to adopt the fancy 
grading as outlined. 

MR. HUNT: Yes. 


MR. GREENE: Now, choice quality is packed from rea- 
sonably young and tender sweet corn while fresh, and has the 
flavor of young corn. It is reasonably free from discolored ker- 
= and pieces of cob, silk and husk. It has a reasonably bright 
color. 

MR. SILVER: I don’t want to take the the floor too much, 
but you didn’t mention the word “Extra standard.” 

MR. GREENE: “Choice quality” is used. Extra standard 
could be used. 

MR. SILVER: You insert a new idea into trade channels 
and I believe the more you conform to the trade terms and 
trade channels the better will be the definition. 

MR. GREENE: There was considerable discussion in the 
committee on that very point you have brought up, Mr. Silver, 
and that is one of the things brought up in order to bring out 
the discussion. “Choice quality,” is a radical change from “Ex- 
tra standard.” If it is thought best to call it “Extra standard” 
that could be handled in that way very well. We will change 
that to “Extra standard qualitv.” then instead of “Choice qual- 
ity.” So that it will now read: 

“Extra standard quality is packed from reasonably young 
and tender sweet corn while fresh, and has the flavor of young 
corn? It is reasonably free from discolored kernels and pieces 
of cob, silk and husk. It has a reasonably bright color. 

Mr. Chairman. I move the adoption of that standard. 

DR. BIGELOW: I would like to know what you mean by 
“bright color?” 

MR. GREENE: If it was the modern process of 260 de- 
grees for 70 or 80 minutes, it would be dark, and would not 
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come within the definition of “Bright Color,” but in the ordi- 
nary canning processes the usual color would be designated as 
“Bright Color.” 

Everybody in favor of that definition of “Extra standard” 
grade please rise. (The motion was carried unanimously). 

MR. GREENE: Now, as to “Standard quality.” 

“Standard quality is packed from mature sweet corn, and 
has a fairly agreeable flavor, color, consistency, and appearance 
may or may not be uniform. It is free from any considerable 
amount of cob, silk, husk and discolored kernels, and shall be a 
wholesome food product.” 

Now as to the words “packed from mature sweet corn.” 
Has any one a suggestion as to any change? 

MR. MITCHELL: So far as I am concerned I would make 
an objection to the word “mature.” It seems to me that means 
just one thing, ripe. ’ 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think we will eliminate the word 
“mature.” Read it once more. 

MR. GREENE: (Reading) “Standard quality is packed 
from sweet corn, and has a fairly agreeable flavor, color, con- 
sistency, and appearance may or may not be uniform. It is 
free from any considerable amount of cob, silk, husk and dis- 
colored kernels, and shall be a wholesome food product.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move this report be adopted in order to 
get it before the Convention. 

MR. HUNT: Second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Any discussion on the Standard Defi- 
nitions. All those in favor of the adoption of the Definitions 
say aye. (The motion prevailed). 


The following is the form in which the Corn Standards were 
adopted: 


REPORT OF THE CORN STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
As Finally Adopted. 


HE first standards for canned corn recommended to the 
Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards were those 
in May, 1919. They were tentatively adopted in Novem- 

ber, 1919. The meeting of the Joint Committee was held in 
1921, when standards were first considered, and from time to 
time various standards have been considered by various com- 
mittees. Last year the present committee was appointed to give 
its ideas. All of the tremendous amount of work done previous- 
ly was available for this committee’s use. 

To find words which would describe definitely such things 
as flavor, consistency and tenderness is a very difficult task. In 
order to bring the matter before this Section. this committee 
has prepared some standards, which are virtually those adopted 
by the New York canners in November, 193. Some changes 
have been sugested. It is realized these standards are not suf- 
ficiently definite to meet the requirements desired, but are of- 
fered for your consideration and are presented at this time in 
order to bring them before this session for discussion. 


STYLES 


“Cream Stvle’—Is the product prepared from sweet corn 
removed from the cob by shallow cutting through the grain and 
subsequent scraping. It has a more or less creamy consistency. 

“Whole Grain Style”—Is the product prepared from sweet 
corn cut frcm the cob in such manner as to leave the grain 
substantially entire. 


QUALITIES 


“Fancy Quality”—Is packed from selected stock of sweet 
corn in the cream stage while fresh, and has the distinctive 
flavor of young corn. It is free from discolored kernels and is 
practically free from pieces of cob, silk and husk. It has a 
bright color, and, unless packed whole grain style, has a creamy 
consistency. 

“Extra Standard”—Is packed from reasonably young and 
tender sweet corn while fresh, and has the flavor of young corn. 
It is reasonably free from discolored kernels and pieces of cob, 
silk and husk. It has a reasonably bright color. 

“Standard Quality”—Is packed from sweet corn, and has an 
agreeable flavor, color, consistency, and appearance may or may 
not be uniform. It is free from any considerable amount of cob, 
silk, husk and discolored kernels, and shall be a wholesome food 

roduct. 
4 THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have the report of the 
Nominating Committee: 
THE ELECTION 

MR. BAXTER: The Nominating Committee reports as 

follows: 


February 23, 1925 


For Chairman—F. Hall Wrightson, Easton, Md. 

For Secretary—C. O. Dawson, Blair, Neb., and on behalf 
of the meeting I move that the Secretary cast one ballot for 
these men. 


MR. HUNT: I second the motion. (The rules were then 
suspended and the Secretary cast the ballot for the two gentle- 
men named). 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Secretary will now instruct the 
gentlemen that they are elected. : 

Is there any further business to come before this Section? 
If not, we will adjourn. 

This Section now stands adjourned. 


The Baked Bean Section 


Foyer, Roof Garden, Hotel Gibson 
Tuesday, January 27, 1925——9:30 A. M. 
Harry McCartney, Chairman, presiding. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The first item of business is the ap- 
pointment of a Nominating Committee, and I nominate Mr. 
Charles McDonald, Mr. George Neal and Mr. Darling. I have 
nothing to report at this meeting, as I took this job over late in 
the year. after the resignation of Mr. Rickeldorfer. r 

We will now have a paper by Dr. Bigelow, of Washington, 
on the “Processing of Baked Beans.” 


PROCESSING BAKED BEANS 
By W. D. Biaelow and R. J. Thompson, 


Research Laboratory, National Canners Association. 


S a matter of convenience we will use the term “Baked 

1 Beans” in this paper to include dry beans of all varieties, 
with or without pork, whatever the method of canning. 

In our Bulletin No. 15, we suggested the following pro- 
cesses for baked beans, at the temperature of 240 degrees: 


Size of can Time of Processing 


These processes were based chiefly on the experience of 
commercial canners and not on studies made in the laboratory. 

Baked beans, whether with or without pork, and whether 
canned in tomato sauce or plain sauce are nearly always pro- 
cessed at 240 degrees, althoug’: a somewhat lower temperature 
is used bv some packers. A materially higher temperature gives 
a darker color than is usually desired with beans in tomato 
sauce. With plain sauce, molasses or brown sugar is sometimes 
added to give a darker coli and the temperature of 250 de- 
grees is sometimes employed, especiallv if the scaked beans are 
given a preliminary | -king. 

In work done by the laboratorv several years ago, it was 
found that there was much variation in the penetration of heat 
in baked beans in tomato sauce. Work done during the last few 
weeks has confirmed that record, and explained some of the 
reesons for this variation, but a further study is necessary to its 
adequate explanation. 

In the absence of experimental packs with inoculated cans, 
the data thus far obtanied does not warrant us in suggesting any 
change in the processes mentioned above. It is thought. how- 
ever. that some suggestions resulting from our recent heat pene- 
tration work will be of interest a+ this time. 


Beans in tomato sauce heat much more slowly than beans - 


in plain sauce, and the retardation increases with the increasing 
percentage of tomato pulp used in making the sauce. With 
sauce of the same concentration, the heat penetration depends 
to some extent on the fill of beans, a heavy pack of beans 
heating. somewhat more slowly than a lighter pack. 


With oven-baked beans it appears that this influence on the 
heat penetration of the quantity of tomato solids and the quan- 
tity of beans, is owing to the further soaking and the swelling 
of the beans during the process. In this swelling it is, of course, 
the liquid portion of the sauce that is absorbed by the beans. 
This obviously serves to concentrate the sauce, so that at the 
end of the process the sauce remaining in the can is richer in 
insoluble solids, and therefore does not conduct heat as rapidly 
as at the beginning of the process. This change in the nature 
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of the sauce during processing is doubtless the explanation of — 
the fact that the heat penetrates rapidly at the beginning of the 
process, but the speed of penetration is markedly slower during 
the latter part of the process. Obviously, this concentration of 
the sauce by reason of water being absorbed by the beans in 
processing interferes with convection currents in the sauce and 
thus explains the slower penetration of heat during the latter 
part of the process. 

It is found, also, that oven-baked beans heat more slowly 
than ordinary blanched beans. We have not studied the reason 
for this difference, but the thought suggests itself that it is due 
to the partial drving of the beans during baking, thus per- 
mitting them to absorb water and concentrate the sauce more 
rapidly during the process. 

The apparent action of the beans in absorbing water and 
thus concentrating the insoluble solids of the sauce, as men- 
tioned above suggests the thought that incompletely soaked 
beans, even though blanched and not oven-baked, may heat to 
the center of the can more quickly than those soaked until the 
maximum swell is obtained. 

_It is pointed out in Bulletin 15 that beans that are soaked 
until their swell is practically complete, swell less in the pro- 
cess than beans that are less thoroughly soaked, and that on that 
account a lower filling-in weight should be used with beans that 
are imperfectly soaked than with those that are completely 
soaked. If this is true, it of course follows that imperfectly 
scaked beans present a greater difference in heat penetration 
during the first part and during the last part of the process. 
This feature, however, has not been made a question of experi- 
mental study. It is hoped that further attention can be given 
to this matter in the near future. 

With beans in plain sauce, the heat penetration is much 
more rapid than with beans in tomato sauce. At the same time, 
it should be remembered that beans in plain sauce are material- 
ly less acid than beans in tomato sauce. and until experimental 
work has been done with them, by means of experimental packs 
of cans inoculated with bacterial spores of known heat resist- 
ance, it is believed that the processes mentioned above should 
probably not be reduced. 

Moreover, it is probable that cooks substantially equiva- 
lent to those mentioned above are necessary to give the desired 
degree of softness to the beans. This, of course, depends to 
seme extent on the hardness of the water employed and on the 
purity of the salt used. With softened water, or water that is 
naturally soft, and with pure salt, beans of the desired degree 
of softness can, of course, be obtained with a shorter cook than 
with hard water or impure salt. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next address will be by Mr. Dan 
F. Gerber, of Fremont, Michigan, on the subject, “Canned Beans 
vs. Dry Beans, from the Consumer’s Standpoint.” 


CANNED BEANS VS. HOME-COOKED BEANS, FROM /THE 
CONSUMER’S STANDPOINT / 


By Dan F. Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 


HE subject assigned me, “Canned Beans vs. Dry Beans, 
from the Consumer’s Standpoint,” doesn’t seem very apt- 
ly stated, so I am changing it to “Canned Beans vs. Home- 

cooked Beans, from the Consumer’s Standpoint,” and will dis- 
cuss it accordingly. 

That the home-cooked bean is rapidly becoming extinct is 
evidenced by the census figures on canned pork and beans as 
contrasted with the supply of dry beans for the corresponding 
years. 

The census report tells us that in 1914 there were 5,917,383 
cases of pork and beans canned and that in 1919 the pack had 
almost doubled, with 11,142.331 cases. For the sake of com- 
parison, let’s take the Michigan crop of pea beans as an index 
of the available supply. 

The Michigan bean crop in 1914 is reported as 5,488,000 
bushels. and in 1919 as 4,347.000. Contrasting the two years, the 
pack of 1919 was practically double that of 1914, while the crop 
was smaller. About 21 per cent of the 1914 crop went into cans, 
but in 1919, 42 per cent of the crop was canned. 

There are unlimited possibilities for one who has the time 
and inclination to figure on a subject of this sort, but, anyway, 
the figures indicate a tremendous increase for canned beans over 
the period of five years. Naturally, this could be attributed to 
only one thing, the consumers preference for canned beans over 
home cooked. 

There are many housewives who know how to cook beans 
and there are many more who do not. Probably most of you 


have eaten beans supposedly cooked, when they were so hard 
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that a very small helping would make you feel uncomfortably 
well filled. That, in my estimation, is responsible for beans 
being considered a boarding house joke, and it has made the 
home-cooked bean unpopular. 

The canner, on the other hand, has appreciated the neces- 
city of thorough cooking to make the bean digestible and some- 
thing which one could take real pleasure in eating instead of 
simply something to sustain life. ; 

Just as many families, both large and small, are adopting 
bakers’ bread for the sake of its convenience and economy, so 
they are adopting the canned bean for its even more outstand- 
ing convenience and economy. 

All this is in step with the awakening of housewives to 
the fact that their time has a value. 

A look through the ads in any one of the household maga- 
zines shows us pretty well what the advertisers know will ap- 
peal to the housewife of today. Ease, luxury, taste, daintiness, 
economy and convenience are outstanding. Here are a few ex- 
tracts from ads in “Good Housekeeping”: “Hours of drudgery 
saved for pleasure”; “Six minutes from package to table”; “For 
that realm of the dainty ’twixt cake and candy”; and so on. 

Imagine how an ad for home-cooked beans would look in 
this company. A man who could write a copy that would sell 
the housewife on baking beans at home and be truthful, could 
just as easily sell us on throwing the adding machines and type- 
writers out of our offices. It would take some camouflaging 
to sidestep telling the housewife. f 

Of course, all things considered, home-baked beans will 
cost more, and to prevare them you put the beans to soak the 
night before, blanch them first thing in the morning, put them 
in the oven at nine and between then and six, when they will 
be ready for dinner, look at them frequently to see that they 
don’t dry out. 

Now that even on the farms the furnace is rapidly dis- 
placing stoves, the kitchen range is no longer needed to heat half 
of the house during the winter months. Naturally, for the sake 
of comfort and economy, people in small towns and on farms, 
where gas is not available, are adopting the improved gasoline 
and oil stoves. A thrifty housewife isn’t inclined to burn gas 
or oil for nine hours, which I understand is about the time re- 
quired for properly baking beans at home, when she can get a 
good can of beans at the grocer’s for from 10 to 15 cents at the 
most. 


Canned beans make it possible to have beans frequently, but 
not steadily, as is often necessary when beans are prepared at 
home, as it is almost out of the question to prepare a small 
quantity for only one meal for the average family. 


Really, this subject is only a phase of the economic evolu- 
tion out of the age of generalization into the age of industrial 
specialization and might well be discussed under that heading. 

I think it is entirely logical to conclude by saying that as 
this age progresses, we may expect that the consumption of 
canned beans will increase at an even greater rate than during 
the five-year period on which the figures were quoted. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure Mr. Gerber is to be con- 
gratulated upon his paper. I asked him to prepare this, and I 
think he has done the subject justice. 

The next address is to be on the subject, “Government Dry 
Bean Standards,” by Mr. W. H. Wheeler, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

There has been some talk, during the past year, as I undre- 
stand, as to whether there was a necessity for a different meth- 
od of grading beans, whether we should have different stand- 
ards, and we thought it a proper time to have that subject thor- 
oughly discussed, and after Mr. Wheeler has concluded his 
paper we will ask for a discussion on the subject. 


FEDERAL GRADES FOR DRY BEANS 
Abstract of an Address delivered by W. A. Wheeler, 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


HE subject of uniform standards or grades for dry beans 

I is one in which it is felt that we have a common interest. 
Quality standards are essential for a free interchange of 
commodities in commerce. This is no less true of agricultural 
products than of finished or manufactured products. The in- 
terest of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in this work is 
manifested in the development of federal grades for grain, cot- 
ton, hay, peanuts, fruits. vegetables, meats and dairy and poul- 
try products. Several of these, notably grain, cotton, timothy 
and clover hay and their mixtures, peanuts, several kinds of 
fruits and vegetables and dairy and poultry products are in suc- 
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cessful operation, and others are in process of development or 
refinement. 

Among the latter group is dry edible beans. This is one 
of the raw ragricultural products in which you are primarily 
interested. A project was organized in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics about a year and a half ago to conduct investi- 
gations and make studies of the entire dry bean industry for 
the purpose of obtaining basic information on which federal 
grades might be worked out. It was desired as far as possible 
to work out a basic principle on which grades for all kinds or 
commercial classes of beans could be formulated, and to this end 
uniform and rigid interpretations of grade factors was kept 
constantly in mind. 

At the present time, as you know, there are 6 or more re- 
gional association grades. With few exceptions they are all 
different, not only with respect to factory limits, which may be 
justified by local methods of producing and preparing for 
market, but in the fundamental principle and construction of the 
grades as well. Each of these sets of grades has its merits, 
but there cannot be the uniformity in interpreting grade factors 
or standardized expression of grades unless the entire bean 
industry is studied as a whole and a single system of grades 
worked out that will reflect the quality of all kinds of beans on 
the same basis. 


For purposes of grades, beans must be classified. In the 
various commercial grades now in use, 19 or more classes or 
kinds of beans are provided for. These are natural classes and 
it is necessary that they be retained. The class designations as 
adopted tentatively in the proposed federal grades are as fol- 
lows: Pea beans medium beans, small white. large white, great 
northern, white kidney, red kidney, dark red kidney, marrow, 
yellow eye, brown Swedish, pink, red Mexican, Bayo, cranberry, 
blackeye, pinto, lima and baby lima, numbered consecutively 
from No. 1 to 19, inclusive. Only 4 or 5 of these classes are of 
major interest to canners of dry beans. You will note that it 
is proposed to retain practically the same class designations as 
are now in general commercial use. The terms pea beans and 
small white are retained for the purpose of keeping separate 
and distinct in the system of grades the white pea bean of the 
type grown in Michigan and New York from the small white 
beans characteristic of those varieties grown on the Pacific 
Coast. It is essential that these two classes of beans be kept 
distinct not only because different methods of preparing them 
for market make it impractical to fix te same factor limits in 
comparable grades, but because of the discriminating demand for 
each by two respective groups of commercial consumers. Our 
studies convince us that the two classes c..n be identified in by 
far the majority of cases even in the absence of data as to the 
origin of a particular lot. Inasmuch as canners are the largest 
single commercial consumers of pea beans you will appreciate 
fully the desirability of preserving the identity of this class as 
you always have hnown it. 

Now let me present briefly the details of the basic principle 
on which it is proposed to build the system of federal grades, 
using the present proposed grades for pea beans to illustrate 
any specific point. The principle is simply to eliminate as far 
as practicable all irrelevant factors and all minor factors which 
are so closely correlated with the major factors as to rarely 
affect the grade, thus simplifying the grades by reducing the 
grade determining factors to a minimum, then grouping the 
major factors, namely, splits, damaged beans and foreign ma- 
terial under one maximum total for each grade in a given class, 
with foreign materail limited to a small maximum within such 
total or in some cases prohibited. All factors are defined as 
clearly as possible in order to promote uniform and consistent 


interpretation of them. The three major factors are defined as 
follows: 


Split Beans—Split beans shall be beans which are split or 
broken in two, including pieces one-fourth the size of whole 
beans or larger. 

Damaged Beans—Damaged beans shall be beans which are 
injured internally by weather, frost, heat, insects, disease, or 
otherwise, and shall include beans which are so badly discolored 
externally as to appear damaged and seriously affect the ap- 
pearance and quality of the sample. 

Foreign Material—Foreign material shall be all matter 
other than dry edible beans and shall include small pieces of 
beans less than one-fourth the size of whole beans. 

For example, four grades are proposed for pea beans. A 
ton grade, which may contain not more than 1% per cent total 
splits and damaged beans with no foreign material; a second 
grade, with not more than 3 per cent total splits and damaged 
beans with no foreign material; and third and fourth grades, 
which may contain, respectively, not more than 5 and 8 per 
cent total splits, damage, and foreign material with foreign ma- 
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terial limited to % and 1 percent. Beans which do not meet the 
requirements of any of these four grades are graded Sample 
grade. 

In developing the federal grades we have also endeavored 
to hold in mind for each class of beans the following: 

1. The conditions and localities of largest production for 
each kind of beans. : 

2. The method of marketing and the methods of cleaning 
and preparing for market. . 

3. The utilization and consumption of each class of beans 
through canners or dealers and the class of ultimate consumers 
to which the beans go. 

4. The grades under which the beans are now marketed 
and the factor limits for such grades. ’ . 

5. The definitions of factors as they are interpreted in the 
present commercial grades. 

6. The nomenclature of present classes and grades. : 

7. The relationship of grades to each other in the same 
class as well as in other classes. eee 

8. The proportion of crop of any one class falling into each 
grade as shown by available laboratory data. 

9. The proper reward to grower for production of high 
quality beans. 

10. The simplest possible expression of grades to cover ef- 


ficiently the factors of quality as understood by the industry and 
by ourselves. 


Discussing some of these points briefly, as much or more 
weight perhaps, has been given to prevailing conditions in the 
more important producing sections for each kind or class of 
beans in fixing factor limits in the grades for such class than to 
most of the other points mentioned. The methods of preparing 
for market and conditions under which the beans are grown 
must determine the grades, for each class so far as practical 
maximum limits of the various factors are concerned. This 
point is illustrated in the proposed grades for pea beans al- 
ready stated. The practice of handpicking so long in vogue in 
the pea bean producing sections made necessary by climatic con- 
ditions, makes it possible to prepare for the market high quality 
beans free of foreign material. Furthermore, the method of 
preparing a large percentage of this class of beans by an inter- 
mediate commercial agency for ultimate consumption makes it 
all the more desirable that foreign material be prohibited in the 
higher grades if the prevailing methods of preparing the dry 
beans for market makes it possible. 


The factor limits in the grades proposed for all classes are 
practically the same as the present commercial grades in so far 
as their practical application is concerned. 


The nomenclature or grade designation. is made to conform 
to the generallv accepted policy of the department in applying 
as far as possible and practicable, numerical designations to 
grades for all commodities. [t is proposed that there shall be 
three grades in addition to sample grade for each class, except 
pea, medium, small white, large white and great northern beans, 
for which four grades are provided in addition to sample grade, 
the top grade in each class of this latter group to provide for 
the extra quality desired ] y cai.ners. 


On the whole the proposed grades have a broader applica- 
tion than existing commercial grades. The lower grades will 
serve to place a definite measure of quality on many samples 
which at the present time are incorrectly assigned to higher 
grades or which grade “Sample” or “No Crade.” Providing 
for these lower grades should not tend to reduce the average 
quality of beans going on the market, but. because of the dis- 
counts at which beans of such grade would be sold, should en- 
courage better preparation with the better grades and resulting 
higher prices as the aim to be reached. 


The test of any system of grades lies in the application and 
its satisfactory application depends upon »n unbiased disinter- 
ested inspection service supervised by a central agency. After 
public hearings have b-en held to effect nossible desired changes 
in the tentative grades, and the grades have been issued official- 
ly the inauguration of a federal inspection ser~*ce on beans 
will be in order. Such service will be on a strictly voluntary 
basis and its use will not be in any manner compulsory. In- 
spectors probably will be licensed to inspect beans at shipping 
points in produicng sections and at terminal markets, such in- 
spectors to be continually under the direct supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture. The law provides that certificates 
of inspection thus issued will be accepted as prima facie evi- 
dence in United States Courts. 

It is contemplated that the proposed public hearings will be 
held during March and April. Definite announcement of the 
dates and places will be made in a few weeks simultaneously 
with the publication of the complete set of tentative grades. 
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All persons, concerns and agencies interested will be asked to 
give the proposed grades careful consideration and_to submit 
comments and suggestions as to desirable changes. It is hoped 
that as many of the canners as can do so will attend one of the 
hearings and give the department the benefit of their experience 
in getting the grades into final form so as to be of the most 
practical benefit to the bean industry as a whole. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has no selfish interest in the matter. It is 
our plan and our earnest desire to put into operation the ma- 
chinery for grading and inspection of beans which will tend 
to reduce any existing difficulties or unsatisfactory dealings in 
the distribution of the crop from producer to ultimate consumer. 
We have no desire to break down existing organizations or to 
destroy any constructive work that has been accomplished by 
them. The role of the Department of Agriculture is that of a 
public servant, and with your co-operation and that of other 
similar agencies it can and will be a factor through a voluntary 
system of federal grades and inspection in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the entire bean industry. 

MR. WHEELER: If there are any questions you wish to 
ask I shall be glad to do the best I can in answering them. It 
will be a couple of weeks before our tentative grades will be 
due, and we want to get suggestions from the various people 
pager tg put them out. The hearing will be held during March 
or April. : 

MR. HART: I would like to ask if it is humanly possible 
to produce that first grade? 

MR. WHEELER: Well, we have put it in. Some have 


asked for that grade with no foreign material in it, and we 
have left it that way. 


MR. HART: After 25 years’ experience I wish to say that 
I don’t believe it is humany possible to produce a car of beans 
and furnish a certificate and be sure that there is no foreign 
matter. Why should there be a grade that is supposed to be 
absolutely perfect; why make that a federal standard grade 
when you know from the experience of men who have handled 
beans for a quarter of a century that such cannot be produced? 
I don’t believe any man in Michigan packing beans can guar- 
antee that he can produce a car of beans with no foreign mat- 
ter in it. At the start the beans were handled, they were picked 
on a table and shoved off the table, and machinery was not 
used. Then gradually we began to use the foot tread machine 
snd the girl would throw them out as they went by. Now they 
have the power machines which propel the belt in front of the 
woman, and they throw out the damaged stuff and foreign mat- 
ter. I don’t believe any man in Michigan packing beans can 
guarantee that he can produce a car of beans with no foreign 
matter in it. 

Now, say that cars have been sampled ten per cent and 
the stuff has been tested, and no foreign matter has been found, 
but the car arrives at the destination, and the packer throws 
them into a vat and takes a paddle and stirs them around and 
the stone goes to the bottom and consequently he finds stone in 
the bottom of his vat. He bought beans that were supposed to 
contain no fereign matter, and here are three or four or five 
stones I think that the canners will bear me out in that they 
have found them in choice hand-picked grades. In some sec- 


tions we have no stones and the dirt is eliminated in the washing 
process. 


MR. WHEELER: You would approve, however, of the 
very smallest possible foreign matter? 

THE CHAIRMAN: This question came up last summer 
and a committee was appointed to find out the canners’ views 
in this matter, and it might be well at this time to have the re- 
port of that committee and see what the canners think about it, 
and then discuss the whole thing thoroughly. I will ask the 
Secretary to read the report. 

SECRETARY GERBER: The report is as follows: 

“At the last meeting of the Western Canners Association, 
held at Chicago, this committee had its first and only meeting 
to discuss the proposed federal rules and grades and devise ways 
and means for getting the attitude of each individual bean can- 
ner on the subject. 

To accomplish the latter purpose a questionnaire was pre- 
pared, a copy of which is attached to this report. The commit- 


tee tried to put the questions in such a manner as to bring out 
all the facts. 


Accompanying this questionnaire were copies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s tentative rules and grades; also a 
copy of the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ rules and grades. At- 
tached to the former was a sheet on which each canner was 
supposed to indicate the percentage of splits and damaged beans 


which should be allowed in each class, also the quantity of 
foreign material which should be allowed. 
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Copies of all the above were sent out from National Can- 
rers Association headonarters at Washington by Dr. Woodbury, 
on December 4th, to all bean canners who were members of the 
Association. The response to the questionnaire was very disap- 
pointing. Up to the present time only twelve replies have been 
received. All replies that were received were turned over to Dr. 
Woodbury on January 7, 1925. 
Respectfully submitted, 

W. A. GEAREN, 

J. W. McCALL, 

DAN GERBER.” 


I might state that the sentiment of the replies seemed to be 
divided; some thought federal rules and grades were advisable, 
while others were satisfied with existing rules and grades under 
which they were buying. 

The following firms responded to the questionnaire: Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, A. & P. Products Corporation, 
Burnham & Morrell Company, Marshall Canning Company, Fre- 
mont Canning Company, Van Camp Sea Foods Company, Beu- 
tel Pickling Company, John Mitchel & Son, L. P. True & Com- 
pany, The Van Camp Packing Company, Inc., Gibson City Can- 
ning Compnay, Sears & Nicholls Company, The Campbell Soup 
Company. 

The questions contained in the questionnaire were: ; 

“1, Do you think it is necessary that there be a uniform 
system of grading all small white or pea beans that are suitable 
for canning?” 

The reply to this was yes. 

“2, Do you regard the definition of bean grades of the 
Michigan Bean Jobbers Association as a satisfactory basis for 
defining grades?” 

’ The naswer to that, from all but one, was yes. 

Others questions were as follows: ; 

“3. Do you think that beans with cracked or checked skins 
should be recognized as splits in all rules and grades? 

“4. What do you think of the general plan of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the establishment of fed- 
eral grades for beans? ~ 

“5. Would it be desirable to have an unbiased, disinter- 
ested inspection service available to anyone interested on re- 
quest, the determination of which would be prima facie evidence 
in court? ; 

“6. Do you regard the present system under which you 
are bnvine a satisfactorv basis ? 

“7. Please state what system of rules and grades you are 
using when purchasing beans? 

“8. Is there a proper application of the rules and grades 
under which you are buying, that is, are the rules and grades 
followed literally, or do you find a tolerance at times in favor 
of the seller? 

“9. Do you think that the establishment of rules and 

grades and the application thereof should be vested entirely in 
the sellers trade organization? 
“10. Should all beans sold to you be of the same crop 
ear? 
8 “11. Please write in answer to this any suggestions you 
may have to offer relative to bean rules and grades.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report of the 
committee and the matter is now open for discussion amongst 
the canners and bean jobbers, and Mr. Wheeler will answer 
for the Government. 

I think it is important to remember that this is not a com- 
pulsory proposition. The Government is trying to establish 
grades which can or would be used just as the individual jobber 
or buyer may determine. I think there is a difference of opin- 
ion among canners. Some of them feel that their relations in 
the purchase of beans have been entirelv satisfactory. Others 
think that there might be some changes that might be of benefit 
to the industry, and we would like to hear from canners at this 
time on the matter. 

MR. GERBER, SR.: Going back to Mr. Hart’s question, 
I am wondering whether the definitions as tentatively prepared 
provide a method of testing. What percentage should be tested 
tor the determination of the grade? 

MR WHEELER: We have not worked out any extensive 
set of regulations for sampling, but in all commodities, it is 
done with grain, the idea is to get a representative sample. In 
the samples which we have received from the canners, I think 
we have received one or two pound samples taken in the way 
‘that they take samples for their own determination, and we have 
left it to them so far. When we work out the inspection serv- 
ice we shall have to designate what shall constitute a repre- 
sentative sample. That has not been done specifically, but it 
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will be done, and I cannot just say what percentage, how many 
bags in the car, or how the samples shall be taken from the 
bag, and other things will have to be determined in that con- 
nection. 

MR. GERBER: I agree with Mr. Hart that definitions 
that are in terms of the absolute are hardly practical. Com- 
mercial perfection has not yet been attained, and it seems to 
me that there should be at least a small tolerance for foreign 
matter. 

MR. WHEELER: Have any of you any suggestions to 
make as to how that should be expressed, and not be abused? I 
know that canners do not want any large amount of foreign ma- 
terial, and on the other hand, I think canners and all consumers 
are willing to recognize the imperfections in preparing any com- 
modity for the market, and there should be some provision made. 
I am more familiar, perhaps, with the seed business than the 
bean business. Many state laws absolutely prohibit the adul- 
terating of alfalfa and clover seed. I agree that to get the ab- 
solute is almost impossible, and with beans I think to remove 
the foreign matter absolutely is impossible, and express this in 
a way that will take care of it and not allow abuse is somewhat 
difficult. 

MR. GERBER: Inquiry and investigation would develop 
the average of foreign material under good commercial clean- 
ing practice. clean packing, would it not? 

MR. WHEELER: We have collected some samples our- 
selves, and some have come in from others, and we have gone 
over about 1,000 samples in the two years we have been working, 
and almost without exception those samples that have come in 
have been supposed to be free from foreign material. In sev- 
eral of these samples we have not seen any foreign material. 
That does not mean that the lot did not contain foreign material, 
but _ the two-pound sample you might not strike foreign ma- 
terial. 

In other commodities where they have that absolute pro- 
hibition, where an inspection is made which shows a thing of 
that kind, two of the samples are taken, two out of three can be 
taken as exemplifying the grade of the commodity, and that 
would in this case take care of it, but in some states there is no 
care in sampling and taking of samples, and that trace might 
be expressed. we might go below one-tenth of one per cent as 
might seem desirable. 

MR. GERBER: The canners would like to buy beans on 
the basis of absolute purity, but we do not get it, and unless 
there is a protection of tolerance I am afraid the grades would 
promote controversy and misunderstanding and difficulty rather 
than remove it. 

MR. STICKEL: The bean shippers of Michigan are 100 
per cent opposed to federal inspection. Without going into a 
lengthy discussion as to what the reasons for that are, I might 
state that this spring they thought the matter was of sufficient 
importance that they sent two of their members west to meet 
with the other associations. They met with the Colorado Asso- 
ciation, the Rocky Mountain Bean Shippers Association at Den- 
ver, and the California Association. The men who visited those 
associations did not find anyone, with a possible one or two in- 
dividual exceptions, who was in favor of Government inspec- 
tion. The chief argument seemed to be that we were getting 
along pretty well with things as they are. There was some un- 
certainty as to what federal grades and federal inspection might 
lead to and they opposed it largely on account of its being un- 
necessary, that it was simply another move of Government regu- 
lation in an industry where there was not any demand for it. 
None of the shippers wanted it. 

At the time this committee went west the western canners 
were holding their meeting at Chicago, and one of the mem- 
bers of the Association met with the canners’ division there and 
talked with the canners, and he did not find any desire for it, 
on their part. 

As to the questionnaire which was sent out to 150 can- 
ners and the limited replies that were received, I do not know 
what percentage it was, but I do not believe that half of those 
were in favor of Government inspection. I think Mr. Wheeler 
recognizes the fact that the Michigan shippers are opposed to 
it. His department gathered these samples and obtained some 
results which were very thoroughly presented to our association. 

MR. GERBER: Assume that the grades are established, 
and let us say for purvose of illustration they are not accept- 
able to the majority of the trade—there is nothing compulsory 
about their use. it is entirely optional and voluntary on the 
part of the buyers and sellers, whether they contract according 
to those grades. 

MR. WHEELER: Entirely so, but we are holding hear- 
ings in order to get the ideas of the trade. If our ideas of 
grades are not right, it is up to you and the shippers to say 
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what you have to say on it, and that is the reason we have 
asked the co-operation of the Association. We have had the 
co-operation of every association except the Michigan Bean 
Shippers Association. 


MR. GERBER: Just one further point. It does not seem 
to me that this matter is one that we should be unduly appre- 
hensive about, because if the grades established are not practi- 
cal, they will not be used, and it seems to me very unlikely that 
the department would wish to take any action if it were appar- 
ent to them that such action would be futile and useless. I 
want to make this statement because I have been alternately on 
different sides of this proposition, and probably may change my 
views two or three times more, but I do not think that we have 
to be at all apprehensive about the matter. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have the report of the 
Nominating Committee. 


THE ELECTION 


The Nominating Committee reported as follows: 
For Chairman—Mr. Dan Gerber, Fremont, Michigan. 
For Secretary—W. K. Gearen. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report of the 
Nominating Committee. All those in favor will please say aye; 
the contrary, no. The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 

The two sections, that is, the Baked Beans and the Wax 
and Green Bean Sections, are scheduled to meet here at this 
time to hear a paper from Dr. N. F. Howard, of the Bureau of 
Entomology of the Department of Agriculture, on “Bean In- 
sects.’ 


Dr. Howard cannot be with us this morning, and Dr. Searles 
has brought his paper, but as the attendance is not very large, 
we will have the paper printed in the trade papers, and there 
is no necessity for the Doctor to read it at this time. 

If there is nothing further the meeting of the Section is ad- 
journed. 


BEAN INSECTS 
By Neale F. Howard, 
Associate Entomologist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology. 


COMPLETE discussion of the subject of bean insects 
would consume much time, involve minute details, and in- 
clude information which would be difficult to carry in 
mind. It has been deemed better, therefore, to discuss rather 
generally and very briefly the more important insect pests. 
Since we are interested in baked beans. wax, and green beans, 
we are concerned, from the production standpoint, chiefly in the 
region north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi, and 
more particularly in two sections of that territory, viz., Michigan 
and New York. California should be considered, but on account 
of the great difference between insect problems there and in 
the East, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the East. Also, 
in the States of New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and Idaho, all 
of which are among the first eight dry bean-producing States, 
conditions are quite different from those in the East. 


The insects we shall briefly mention are no doubt familiar 
to most of you. They are, in approximately the order of their 
importance, the Mexican bean beetle, the bean weevil, the bean 
maggot, the bean leaf-beetle, the bean leafhopper, flea-beetles, 
plant bugs, the red spider or mite, bean plant-lice or aphids, and 
the corn earworn. 


The bean weevils each year cause great losses to growers 
and dealers in beans. The weevil is the parent of a small, white 
grub which feeds and develops within the dried bean. The beans 
become infested in the field when the female weevil punctures 
the growing pod and lays its small, white egg upon the imma- 
ture bean. The egg hatches in a short time and the minute grub 
enters the bean. During the process of growth the holes in the 
skin of the bean through which the grubs enter either entirely 
heal over or resemble a small pin prick. 


Since the beans mature much faster than the weevils or 
grubs within, it happens that the weevil grubs when the crop is 
harvested and placed in storage, and many seeds that appear 
outwardly in excellent condition have weevil grubs hidden away 
inside of them. If the beans are stored in a warm house or 
climate, the grub continues to feed and develop and eventually 
emerges as an adult. If conditions in storage remain favorable, 
the females lay their eggs upon the beans, and unless steps are 
taken to check the activities of the insects, they will continue 
to develop and cause wholesale destruction of the stored product, 
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Losses from bean weevils can be reduced by thoroughly 
cleaning up the bean fields after harvest, storage at tempera- 
tures below 50 degrees F., fumigation or treatment of the beans 
by heat, and cleanliness about the storage house to reduce stor- 
age reinfestation to a minimum, and to eliminate it as a source 
of infestation of the fields. 

For further information in regard to bean weevils, consult 
U.S. Dept. Agric. F. B. 1275. 

The seed-corn maggot, which attacks the germinating bean 
seed in the field during certain seasons, is the immature form 
of a fly slightly smaller than the house fly, with a greenish-gray 
body. The flies seek moist soils well supplied with humus in 
which to deposit their eggs, and the young maggots hatch and 
— the bean seeds and feed, thus destroying the developing 
plants. 

Moderately low temperatures, with en abundant rainfall in 
the spring and early summer, appear to be favorable to the in- 
sects, and also retard the normal rapid germination and growth 
of the seed to such an extent that it is susceptible to injury over 
a long period. After the plant has appeared above ground, it 
can usually resist the attack of the insect. 

It is difficult to predict an outbreak of this insect, and the 
presence of the maggot is usually detected only when the seed 
fails to germinate. 

Certain cultural practices which will aid materially in pre- 
venting’ injury may be employed during wet or cool seasons. 
The maggots thrive when egg laying takes place under cool, wet 
conditions, and therefore it is wise to plant when the soil is dry 
and the earth warm. The soil should be carefluly prepared and 
after the surface becomes warm and partially dried, the beans 
should be planted very shallowly. 

Since decaying vegetable matter attracts the flies for ovi- 
position, heavily manured fields should be avoided unless the 
flies are scarce or the ceed can be planted during a period when 
rapid germination is certain. 

To sumarize, thoroughly prepare the seed bed, plant shal- 
lowly or when the ground is warm and dry, and stimulate early 
germination by applications of fertilizer. If flies are noted to 
be abundant in the fields, the planting should be delayed until 
they become less numerous. 

The bean leaf-beetle occurs over practically the whole east- 
ern part of the United States, but with the exception of occa- 
sional outbreaks in the South, it is not particularly injurious to 
the bean crop. The bettle is about one-third of an inch long and 
varies in color from lieht green to yellowish, with black marks 
on the wing covers. The injury to the bean plant is very char- 
acteristic in that small, regular, round holes are cut in the leaves 
of the vlant. It is likely to prove serious if the attack occurs 
when the beans are young, but well developed plants are not 
normally seriously affected. 

Spraying with arsenicals, as recommended for the Mexican 
bean beetle, will protect the plants from the leaf-beetle. 

The red spider or mite feeds usually on the underside of the 
bean leaves and sucks the plant juices, causing the leaves to turn 
yellow. When the attack is severe the mites cover the plant with 
a fine web and feed on either side of the leaves. Hot, dry periods 
are favorable to the development of this pest. At such times 
the growth of the plant is checked and multiplication of the 
mite is increased to such an extent that the bean crop may be- 
come severely injured. 

No entirely satisfactory remedy which is entirely non-toxic 
to bean foilage has as yet been developed for the red spider, but 
dusting with finely ground sulphur is usually recommended to 
check infestations. 

The bean plant-louse or aphid is a dark-colored, soft-bodied, 
louse-like insect which feeds by sucking the plant juices. Out- 
breaks of this pest are sporadic and seldom become abundant 
over large areas. It can be readily controlled by the application 
of nicotine either as a spray or dust. 

Flea-beetles occasionally become numerous and may cause 
considerable injury in the early part of the season when the bean 
plants are young. The beetles feed upon the foliage, occasionally 
skeletonizing or perforating the leaves to such an extent that 
the foliage is destroyed. Spraying the young beans with Bor- 
deaux mixture is the most effective treatment. 

A number of plant-bugs are periodically injurious to beans 
and at times yields are greatly reduced, especially on lima beans. 
The plant-bugs feed by sucking the plant juices. They may 
puncture the pods and cause distorted growths or the attack on 
the blossom stems may result in the dropping of the blossoms. 
In some instances the insects puncture the beans within the pod 
and the mature beans show dark discolorations around these 
punctures. Fortunately, many of these insects have a wide 
variety of food plants, and this has a tendency to reduce the 
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injury to beans. Plant-bugs as a group are very resistant to 
insecticides, and no direct remedy is at hand for their control. 

The corn earworm, a very well-known pest of corn, cotton 
and tomato, has proved on a number of occasions in the past to 
be quite a factor to be reckoned with, particularly in the more 
Southern States, in the production of beans for both market and 
cannery purposes. The worm attacks the developing pods, and 
usually just cuts circular holes into the pod shell, but may partly 
enter the pod and feed on its contents. The damage to the beans 
would not be so great if the worm confined its feeding to a single 
pod, but instead it devours a small section of many pods during 
its development, thus rendering them unfit for market. The 
worms may also enter the fully developed pods and be carried 
into the cannery and become associated with the canned product, 
even though the most careful picking or culling methods have 
been utilized by the canner. Unfortunately, we have not yet a 
satisfactory solution to this problem. Arsenicals, however, may 
be partially effective if applied at the proper time. The value 
of trap crops has not been fully’ demonstrated, but as oppor- 
tunity permits this matter is being studied. 

The Mexican bean beetle, a recent migrant to the South and 
East, may bring about important changes in methods of bean 
culture in these sections. This is the most important insect 
enemy of beans in the territory it inhabits. First discovered 
east of the Mississippi River in the State of Alabama in 1920, 
the Mexican bean beetle has spread to the north at the rate of 
about 150 linear miles each year for the past four years, and 
slightly less than half as far to the east, until it is now present 
along Lake Erie in northeastern Ohio close to New York State, 
and in Hancock and Paulding counties, Ohio, not far from the 
Michigan line, and covers parts of 12 States. It is, therefore, 
within a one year’s march of the two big dry bean sections of 
the East, and in time will undoubtedly spread over the impor- 
tant green bean States of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey 
and Maryland. It will no doubt be a serious pest in most of 
these States. Whether it will become serious in Maryland and 
New Jersey is not certain. It has been very injurious in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Southern Ohio, Western Virginia, Northern 
Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 


The bean beetle is extremely prolific. It spends its entire 
life cycle on the bean plant and is a heavy feeder. A year or 
two after it reaches a section it usually becomes very injurious. 
It has destroyed the crop in some sections. After the second 
or third year its destructiveness may subside, but our knowledge 
of this insect in the West, where it has been present for about 
75 years, convinces us that it is a very important factor in bean 
production when once established. 

In 1921 the Federal Government quarantined the area in 
Alabama first infested by the beetle. It was soon seen, how- 
ever, that the natural spread of the beetle was of such a char- 
acter that there was no practicable method for checking it, and 


'— quarantine was revoked a few months after it was put into 
effect. 


Four years of intensive research on this insect by the Bureau 
of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and by some 
of the States will be of great value in fighting this insect as it 
spreads into new territory. As it is a chewing insect, the appli- 
cation of a stomach poison is the logical recommendation for its 
control. Early experiments showed, however, that under certain 
conditions the best-known arsenical, lead arsenate, seriously in- 
jured the bean plant and reduced the yields. An insecticide had 
to be found which would not injure the plant, but which would 
control the insect. Magnesium arsenate has proved to be effec- 
tive and can be safely applied to the beans. It was also found 
that a very high grade of calcium arsenate with the addition 
of lime can be used. The lime is essential, for without it this 
compound will seriously injure beans. 

The magnesium arsenate spray has been given field trials by 
a number of growers, and in each instance excellent control of 
the insect and normal yields have been obtained. The recom- 
mendations of several formulas of both sprays and dusts are 
given to meet conditions in different sections, and especially be- 


cause of the fact that beans are grown on high-priced land by 


truckers, on a large scale as a field crop, and by farmers and 

suburban residents for table use. Under these conditions one 

method of control may not suit each type of farm or garden. 
The recommendations are as follows: 


_Apply the spray to the under sides of the leaves. Use mag- 
neslum arsenate at the rate of 2 pounds to 100 gallons of water 
or 2 pounds to the acre. Applications should begin as soon as 
the beetle injury becomes apparent or as soon as the eggs are 
numerous. The treatment should be repeated every 7 to 10 days 
as necessary. When the beetle is very numerous, four applica- 
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tions may be necessary. At times one application is sufficient. 
Instead of magnesium arsenate, a mixture of lime and high- 


‘grade calcium arsenate may be used as a spray. The calcium 


arsenate is injurious to the plant unless lime is added. Use 
1% pounds of calcium arsenate and 3 pounds of lime to the acre, 
or in these proportions mixed with 100 gallons of water. 

When spraying is impractical on account of water facilities, 
hilly land, or other reasons, dusting may be practiced. The under 
sides of the leaves must be reached, as in spraying. Use one 
of the following mixtures: ‘ 

(a) Magnesium arsenate, one part; lime, 3 to 5 parts, using 
from 10 to 15 pounds of the mixture per acre. 

(b) Calcium arsenate, one part; lime, 9 parts, using from 
15 to 20 pounds of the mixture per acre. 

(c) Calcium arsenate, one part; lime, four parts; superfine 
sulphur, one part, using from 12 to 15 pounds of the 
mixture per acre. 

The arsenical content of these dusts varies. When the beetle 
is very numerous, use one of the dusts containing the largest 
amount of the arsenical. 

There is practically no danger of treated beans, but they 
should be rinsed twice in clear water before marketing to assure 
absolute safety. 

The following are general recommendations for avoiding 
losses by the Mexican bean beetle: 

Where beetles are numerous, plant bush varieties of beans. 

Plant only as many beans as can be properly treated. 

When a crop of snap beans is removed, plow the plants under 
immediately. 

Clean up waste places near bean fields and remove accu- 
mulations of leaves and plant remnants from woodlands near 
bean fields. 

It is realized that a program of insect control which necessi- 
tates spraying or dusting is far from perfect, but from present 
indications it would appear that we will be dependent upon such 
methods for some time to come, as the Mexican bean beetle has 
few natural enemies in this country to aid in its control. 

The Bureau of Entomology has attempted to introduce from 
Mexico a parasite of the Mexican bean beetle, but thus far this 
work has not met with success. Work of this nature requires 
a thorough study of the host insect and its parasites in their 
native home in order to obtain information which will make 
possible the successful introduction of the parasite. 


MEETING OF THE PUMPKIN SECTION. 
Held on the 
ROOF GARDEN, HOTEL GIBSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 28, 1925, 9:30 A. M. 


Merritt Greene, Marshalltown, Iowa, Chairman, presiding. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The first item on the program is the 
appointment of a Nominating Committee. I will appoint Mr. 
Darling, Mr. Rider and Mr. Sears, Mr. Darling to act as Chair- 
man. 

Your Chairman has no particular report to make for this 
Section. The canning of pumpkin is becoming a matter of 
greater and greater importance. The improvement of the qual- 
ity is being given greater consideration each year. There are 
some things, however, that present themselves to my mind which 
we should give serious consideration to. 

I doubt if there is a canner of any food product who is not 
interested in canning just as good a product as it is possible for 
him to put up. This applies not only to pumpkin, but to all 
canned food products, and with that thought in mind, it would 
just seem that possibly some resolution ought to be adopted for 
this Section to go on record that the canning of pumpkin in the 
interest of improving the quality should be confined to placing 
the pumpkin in containers that are enamel lined. I understand 
that there is no particular injury or no particular detriment to 


pumpkin which is packed in cans which are not enamel lined 
other than appearance. 


As a comparison we might refer to the black which has 
been spoken of a good many times in the past, and which caused 
some trouble in corn. This black, which was iron sulphate, was 
odorless and tasteless and harmless, and yet show me a woman 


who would buy a can of corn with black in it and who would eat 
it. She won’t do it. 


The same may be more or less true of pumpkin. After the 
pumpkin has been in a can which is not enamel lined for a cer- 
tain length of time, say two years, on opening it the inside of 
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the can is discolored. It is just a matter of discoloration, there 
is no harfulness, but its appearance is spoiled, and that creates 
a prejudice in the mind of the housewife. é 

This is simply a suggestion which is being made at this 
time. I doubt if we would want to have any legislation passed 
requiring that all pumpkin should be packed in enamel-lined cans. 
It might involve other things, and it might bring up questions 
which would take a great deal of explanation in answering. Then, 
too, the cost enters into the packing of pumpkin in enamel-lined 
cans, and it is a little difficult to have the jobber see that it is 
worth that additional price, and especially when your competitor 
packs in cans which are not enamel lined, which on the basis of 
a 2% can cost approximately 714 cents a dozen extra, and there 
are a good many angles which would make it difficult to say 
that pumpkin shall be packed in enamel-lined cans; but from 
a quality standpoint I believe you will all agree with me that 
the enamel-lined can is to be desired. I don’t know whether 
we are ready to come right out square-shouldered and say that 
pumpkin shall be packed in nothing else but enamel-lined cans. 
However, the suggestion is offered. 

I think it would be a mistake to go on and elaborate on the 
production of pumpkin, the importance and varieties of seed, the 
quality of the raw product when it is cut—that is, fully ripe 
pumpkin as against pumpkin that is not fully ripe—processing. 
the factors of handling and all that, as I do not desire to tread 
on the toes of those who appear on the program, and most of 
these points will be covered by the speakers who will talk to you 
this morning. 

With that in view we will start the program, the first item 
of which will be “Growing Pumpkin,” by Mr. C. H. Sears. 


/ 


THE GROWING OF PUMPKIN 
By C. H. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


ONSIDERING the high food value of the pumpkin and its 
C outstanding position in this country as an article of food, 

and particularly as a favorite pie stock, I feel that not 
enough consideration has been given to it bearing upon its culti- 
vation. I am, therefore, very glad of this opportunity to make 
at least a small contribution to the knowledge surrounding this 
well-known fruit, and to advance, if possible, its importance in 
the canning industry. 

Authorities—The published references concerning this popu- 
lar and well-known product of the farm are not very numerous. 
At least, they have not come to my attention. The Encyclo- 
paedia of Practical Horticulture says: “Sometimes it is grown 
as a separate crop, a food for stock, or occasionally in large 
quantities for the market.” I am able to find no reference in 
this publication to its use ‘as a canning crop. The date of this 
work is 1914, and it would seem that since the industry handles 
this item quite extensively, it should have been sufficiently im- 
portant to have invited at least a reference. It is, however, in 
the light of an important item for canning that we wish to dis- 
cuss it at this time. 

This humble fruit of the vine has for its scientific name 
Cucurbita pepo, and is known to science as a species of the gourd 
family. It is cultivated largely in Europe as well as in America. 
I have not been able to discover as to whether it was brought 
over by the early European immigrants, or whether it was in- 
digenous to this country, but it is easy to suppose that it was 
an importation. At any rate, it is well known that it was grown 
by the early settlers and was highly esteemed as an important 
item of food. It was prepared and eaten in the fresh state and 
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was cut up and dried for winter use. It is certainly true that it 
was many long years before the time of James Whitcomb Riley 
that our forefathers observed 

“The frost upon the pumpkin, and the fodder in the shock.” | 

Concerning the pumpkin, therefore, the past, at least, is 
secure. Let us then consier this improved gourd as a present- 
day item of agriculture and commerce. 

Varieties—The well-known publication cited above does not 
state how many varieties of pumpkin there are, nor does it ven- 
ture a description of the best and most acceptable types. We 
are told it is allied to the squash, however, of which there are 
at least sixty varieties. A great many types and varieties of 
the Cucurbita family have come under my observation, some of 
which are known as pumpkins and some as squash, and many 
types called by both names or either name as the unwritten lore 
of a given community may have dictated. The seed catalogues 
generally list from five to eight varieties under quite different 
names. 

In common practice, however, it is my best judgment there 
are about two important end outstanding varieties of pumpkin 
in general use for canning. One is known as the Yankee Cow 
or Connecticut Field, and the other as the Flat Cheese or Ken- 
tucky Field pumpkin. The former is generally globe shaped, 
of a reddish or orange color, the ribs forming rather shallow 
indentations on the outside. The latter, the Kentucky Field, has 
a lighter-colored surface, rather a tan color, is much more flat- 
tened at the stem and blossom ends, is more deeply or heavily 
ribbed on the surface, and my observation is that it has usually 
a thicker meat, with generally little deeper color. The Con- 
necticut Field pumpkin is found usually in the East and North 
sections of the country, while the Kentucky Field is more gener- © 
ally grown through the Central and West Central sections, ap- 
pearing quite generally southward into Kentucky and Tennessee. 
I am not just sure why these two sections have particularly 
adopted one of these two types as against the other, except for 
perhaps one reason. The Connecticut Field pumpkin is under- 
stood to produce and make a crop in a little shorter period of 
time, and thus is better adapted to the more northern sections 
of the country. Some seedsmen, however, give the longer time 
of maturity to the Connecticut Field pumpkin. 


Whether you choose one or both of these two varieties or 
some other which may be just as satisfactory, I feel that it is 
important that the canner should choose a type best fitted for 
canning. This choice should be based upon the following con- 
siderations: 

First, color or skin. A skin that is dark or green when the 
fruit is ripe will show unsightly specks in the finished product. 
The skin, therefore, should be smooth and of a neutral or sub- 
dued color to give a smooth, uniform appearance in the can. 

Second, the meat should be thick in proportion to the hollow 
space inside, as this qualification will increase the yield of cans 


_per ton. It will readily be seen that the outer skin, the stem, the 


seeds and all the coarser fibers of the pumpkin are relatively the 
same, whether the meat be thick or thin. 

Third, color of the meat. A dark, rich color is generally 
preferred. 

Type—Having chosen the variety of pumpkin you prefer 
as to shape, color, etc., the next problem is to maintain and carry 
forward the type thus selected. It should be borne in mind that 
the pumpkin is a plant whose bloom is not self-pollinating. The 
great, open blossoms must stand on the vine, inviting the busy 
bees and other insects to visit one blossom and then another, 
thus mingling the male and female elements; otherwise no fruit 
will follow the blossoms. Weather conditions which encourage 
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or prevent the activities of these insects will naturally have a 
bearing upon the quality of the crop produced upon a given set 
of vines. We have all observed many blossoms of the pumpkin 
dropping off without setting any fruit, which in many cases may 
be due to the lack of proper fertilization. With this method of 
pollination well in mind, it can be readily seen that it is easy for 
a given planting of pumpkins to be crossed or mixed with other 
varieties. Some authorities say that while the pumpkin is closely 
related to the squash, the two species will not hybridize. In my 
observation of pumpkins and the various types appearing among 
them, it is very doubtful whether this statement is true or not. 
If it is true, then many of the types and many of the varieties 
of Cucurbita which we have been calling squash must undoubt- 
edly be pumpkins. At any rate, the type and character of the 
strain selected will soon degenerate and will move away from 
a fixed type very rapidly unless constant attention is given to 
maintaining it. This may be more particularly true of Flat 
Cheese or Kentucky Field pumpkin. 

All this points to the importance of making careful indi- 
vidual selections every year of the best types that appear among 
your season’s receipts. These should not only be carefully 
selected by a trained eye for color, type, weight, size, etc., but 
these individual selections should be carefully isolated, should 
be opened by hand and the seeds saved, washed and properly 
cured. This seed should be grown upon isolated plots as far as 
possible removed from growing squash or other strains of pump- 
kin and your seed stocks again saved from these plots for seed 
stocks another year. If one is careless in the selection of this 
seed, it is surprising how quickly the type will change and revert 
to a great number of different shapes, types and colors. In 
selecting for color and type it is very easy to build up the fleshy, 
edible part of the fruit so as to increase production of cans per 
ton. Eternal vigilance in this regard is the price of a good 
pumpkin. 

Culture—The usual method throughout the Middle West of 
growing pumpkins is to plant them in the corn fields and let 
them grow and ripen among the standing corn. Some seasons 
this method will produce an abundant crop. Other seasons, for 
reasons that are not apparent on the surface, the crop will be 
very short. For instance, the past season showed a good crop 
of pumpkins in Indiana. while Ohio had practically none, and 
yet the comparative yields of corn throughout the two States 
was not greatly different. I am convinced that a limiting factor 
in getting a good stand in the fields of corn and consequently a 
good crop is the modern edge drop corn planter. Since the pump- 
kin seeds are placed in the corn planter box with the corn usual- 
ly, the pumpkin seeds are subjected to the danger of being 
cracked or broken in passing with the corn through the edge 
drop planting device. In fact. it is my observation that the 
largest, plumpest and best seeds are the ones that are usually 
broken, while the crop is consequently generally produced from 
the smaller and more inferior seeds. This injury to the seeds 
does not occur so much in the planting of field corn as it does 
with sweet corn, being a smaller grain, and it is especially de- 
structive to pumpkin seeds when they are attempted to be planted 
along with Country Gentleman corn. 

Now, there are several ways to get away from this hazard 
in gettine a stand of pumnkins. 

1. Plant your pumpkin seeds through a soy bean planter 
box (providing a special plate) which can be attached to almost 
any planter. 

2. If vou have a fertilizer attachment on your planter, put 
the pumpkin seeds in with the fertilizer. 

3. Use the old-fashioned round hole plate if vou have a 
planter so equipped and you will eet a perfect stand of pumpkins. 
_ 4. Plant your pumpkin seeds separately with the old-fash- 
joned hand corn planter. If this is done after the corn has come 
through the ground, the seeds may be placed in vacant hills where 
otherwise nothing would grow. 

5. An excellent way to more completely insure a uniform 
crop of pumpkins almost any year is to plant them in the open 
in hills. The hills should be not less than eight feet each wav 
and from six to eight seeds should he placed in a hill. This will 
usually take care of the loss from inspect pests that are apt to 
attack the voung plants and still leave enough for a good stand. 
Then thin down the hills to not over two plants to the hill. From 
fifteen to twentv tons per acre is not uncommon for pumpkins 
srown on sood land in this manner. A double row of corn can 
be grown between the rows of numpkins and all cultivated to- 
gether and still secure a crop of pumpkins. This method should 
be stated a little differently, however, as the corn should be 
planted first. SO. that the pumpkin hills mav be made to check 
after the corn is up. It is my understanding that there are 
canners who grow their entire requirements of pumpkin in the 
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open. This method requires but comparatively small acreage to 
produce the required tonnage. 

_ Insect Pests—The chief pests that attack pumpkin and 
squash vines alike are: . 

1. Common squash bug, sometimes known as the “stink 
bug,” from its disagreeable odor. It is a sucking insect, and, 
therefore, cannot be combated with poison sprays. The only 
control measures seem to be to pick off the bugs by hand or to 
thoroughly burn and destroy all left-over vines and other rubbish 
in the field at the end of each season. 

2. Squash Lady Bettle. This insect feeds on the plant and 
may be combated by the use of stomach poisons in the form of 
sprays or dust. 

3. Squash Vine Borer. While the first two attack the young 
plants, this insect bores into the stem of the more mature vines. 
The only means of destroying this pest is to either split open 
the vines and remove them by hand or gather up all mature vines 
before the borers have left their feeding burrows and stack them 
in compacts or burn them. 

From a practical standpoint it will be conceded that any 
such remedial treatment would not pay on pumpkins grown in 
the standing corn, although for pumpkins or squash grown in 
the open some such treatment as outlined might be profitable. 

The surest and easiest way is to put plenty of seed into the 
ground; in fact, plant a surplus of seed, and see that it reaches 
its seedbed in good, sound condition. Then, in the case of seeding 
in the open, thin down to the required number of stalks, if the 
insects have not destroyed them all. 

In growing pumpkins it is also my observation that sweet 
corn lends itself to the better growth and production of the 
pumpkin crop as compared with field corn, since the fodder is not 
so large and the sweet corn plant does not rob the pumnkins of so 
much neecssary plant food and moisture. 

In closing let me urge the interested canners not to neglect 
their pumpkin crop. Select a good variety, keep up the type by 
constant and discriminate selection, encourage the delivery of 
nothing but sound, ripe stock, and you will be rewarded by a 
better, a more highly flavored product, a more solid consistency 
and a higher yield of cans per ton. In addition, your growers 
will be better satisfied with the crop, everything being equal, 
you will be able to buy it one year with another for less money. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next on the program is an address 
on “Dry-Pack Pumpkin,” by Kenneth Rider, of Matthews, Ind. 


DRY-PACKED PUMPKIN 
By Kenneth Rider, Matthews, Ind. 


I am no expert on the subject of dry-pack pumpkin, but I 
have made some experiments in the last few years, and having . 
tried practically everything that has been used in the State of 
Indiana in the way of some line of equipment, we have finally 
hit on the idea of dry-pack pumpkin, and I will be glad to give 
you our little experience. 

I once had a blotter that had a notation on it: “If I have a 
dollar and you have a dollar, and we exchange, we each still have 
a dollar; but if I have an idea and you have an idea, and we ex- 
change, then we both have two ideas.” 

Years ago the packing of pumpkin was more or less of a 
side line. At the end of the season if the canner had a few cans 
or cases, he -would say: “I will pack a little pumpkin,” and from 
that the packing of pumpkin has grown each year, and many 
things have been done to popularize pumpkin and increase the 
sale and consumption of it. The selection of varieties, the better 
way of planting, different recipes for the use of pumpkin are all 
discussed, and the latest thing, to me, at least, is pumpkin sher- 
bert. I think that is quite a new thing, and it is really excellent, 
and when you are out at the Food Show just stop at the booth 
and try the pumpkin sherbet. 

Now that pumpkin has taken its place as one of the larger 
lines, one of the heavier lines of packing, there comes the idea 
of increased quality; and to increase quality, one of the greatest 
things that has been done has been to make the dry pack. There 
have been many different ideas worked out, many used and re- 
jected, trying to discover the best method and system. They 
have used pans with false bottoms. drain tables and boxes, and, 
in fact, a hundred different ways of obtaining dry-pack pumpkin. 
Some use spirals with a packet with steam. That is an expen- 
sive outfit. as I understand it. The vacuum kettle has been nsed 
in the last few years, but that is a horse of another color. That 
is expensive, and it will not apply to the small canner. It is too 
great an investment for the time that it is used. It is said tha 
necessity is the mother of invention, and it is certainly responsi- 


ble for a great many different ideas on the obtaining of dry-pack 
pumpkin. 
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In Indiana we have a word, that is a good old Hoosier word, 
that we call “project.” We will go and project on this or that, 
and we have done our share of projecting, the same as the rest 
of you. While we were on the job we figured that one of the 
essential things that we should incorporate, along with our efforts 
to obtain a dry-pack pumpkin, was the elimination of labor, and 
for that reason we have tried to make the unit system with a 
system of elevators, and eliminating the old idea of carrying 
a tank or container of any kind on a truck. As I remember the 
first system from the pumpkin cutter, the pumpkin was placed 
in containers and then wheeled over to a steam line where they 
were connected, and after steaming the car is wheeled over to 
the pulper, and there scooped out of the pan or container. We 
wanted to get a speedy method and one where we could thor- 
oughly drain the pumpkin and at the same time, through neces- 
sity, we were hunting for a very inexpensive equipment. We 
have tried the tower system, and probably because we did not 
understand it we were very unsuccessful with it. The pulp did 
not let go at once, and it would stick to the sides, and it would 
not cook thoroughly. We would have some pieces come through 
very hard and some mushy, and we discarded that. 


Our experience and observation has been that to obtain dry 
pumpkin we feel that it is absolutely necessary to thoroughly 
wilt every piece of pumpkin to not have any hard or half-wilted 
pieces. That is the objection to a great many systems, that some 
way in the process some part of the pumpkin will always get 
through without being thoroughly wilted, and we believe from 
our observations, in fact, lay down this one rule, that if and when 
thoroughly wilted there is no trouble in eliminating or removing 
the water from the pumpkin. In a few minutes it will drain dry 
until you will be able to get any degree of consistency that you 
may desire. 

I will not try to detail many of the difficulties that we have 
had or the troubles that we have had, but our system now is so 
simple that it sounds almost foolish, you might say. 


We take boxes—this is after trying every other scheme that 
we knew of—-we make them 4x6x6. We use two-inch pine or 
cypress with 4x4s on the outside and across the end of the boxes. 
We were very careful to heavily reinforce with iron rods. 4x4x6 
does not sound very big, but when you get it full of pumpkin 
it is a real strain on the box. In the bottom we place 2x2 slats, 
slightly beveled, slightly less tran a quarter of an inch apart. 
These slats go from the back to the front of the box a distance 
of six inches. On the bottom of the box—after trying it several 
times——we found we had a waste of seam, and then we covered 
the back slats, the back half, three feet from the back end of 
the box at the highest point, we covered that with thin boards, 
It had been suggested that we take out the slats at the back end 
and make that part of the box bottom solid, but we believe that 
continuing through with your slats, leaving the cracks, openings, 
then covering with boards, it allows a place for the escape of 
the water to run down the slats and out at the lower end. This 
eliminated the loss of steam. We changed our pipes a great 
many times until we finally arrived at the proper placing, so as 
be absolutely eliminate any hard of half-wilted pieces of pump- 

in. 

On the bottom of the box we placed three %-inch pipes. 
These pipes were evenly spaced across the bottom of the box, 
equi-distant apart, but set only one foot from the outer edge 
of the box. Two feet above these bottom pipes were placed two 
%-inch pipes. These were set 14 inches in from the side of the 
box, and were perforated. 


In placing these bottom pipes we used cleats, which, to our 
sorrow, we found came loose and knocked a hole in our screens. 
In placing these pipes we would advise wire over the pipe down 
through the slats, so that if the wire should break it would not 
injure your pulp. We have these boxes set on a platform high 
enough that the elevator will run on a level into the pulper, the 
carrying chain carrying the wilted pumpkin away, within about 
five feet from the floor, making them in units. 

While we are very small pumpkin packers, we are able to 
get any capacity desired, and I imagine that this system would 
work out just as well in a larger factory with the necessary 
number of boxes. 

We have on the top of the boxes a lid with a slide. Over 
these boxes we have a drag chain with a trapdoor in the bottom 
of the chute. From the pumpkin cutter the pumpkin is elevated 
over these boxes. By pulling out the trapdoor we can fill the 
first box, and then on through. We wait until the top row of 
pipes is covered before turning on any steam, and then we im- 
mediately turn on all five of the pipes and watch it closely, In 
about 20 minutes after the box is filled and the lid closed the 
pumpkin will have wilted down enough. At this time we turn off 
the steam on the top pipes, continuing with the bottom, until 
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such time as the pumpkin is thoroughly wilted. This takes ap- 
proximately 50 to 60 inmutes. After this is done we have an 
opening in the front of the box, and we immediately open this 
door and allow the pumpkin to slide out on a clatted table. We 
then leave the pumpkin there about 15 minutes. At that time 
practically all the water will have left the pumpkin, and it is 
a very easy matter then to slide the pumpkin out onto the chain 
which drags it into the pulper. 


To obtain dry-pack pumpkin, as I said before, we believe it 
is absolutely necessary to thoroughly wilt every piece of the 
pumpkin. We have found with these boxes, and this placing 
of pipes, that every piece of pumpkin is thoroughly wilted, and 
can be easily mashed, and at no time after the pumpkin is thor- 
oughly wilted will it take more than 15 minutes’ drainage until 
you will have the pumpkin just as dry as you could possibly wish. 

While this is a very simple system, the boxes costing only 
approximately $50, inculding the pipe, the capacity of each box 
is about 15 tons per day, and with the lengthening of he elevator 
or carrier chain, and with the addition of the necessary number 
of boxes, it is easy to obtain any desired capacity. 


THOS. G. CRANWELL 


President, 
The Continental Can Company 


While this is only a simple arrangement, we feel that since 
such an effort has been made to obtain dry-pack pumpkin, and 
since a small canner such as we are must be considered, because, 
if we cannot do anything else we can spill the beans, an effort 
should be made to educate him along the line of dry-pack pump- 
kin. We are very glad to have given the results of our investi- 
gation, and we are sure that this system will give you an abso- 
lutely dry-pack pumpkin. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will leave any discussion on these 
papers and addresses until we have had them all, and then you 
may ask any questions you may desire. 

The next subject will be an address on the composition of 
pumpkin by Mr. A. E. Stevenson, of the Research Laboratory at 
Washington. 


THE COMPOSITION OF CANNED PUMPKIN 
By A. E. Stevenson, Research Laboratory. 


OME analyses of canned pumpkin have been published, but 

S it appeared that some work on this subject covering the 

relation of the canned product to the raw product, the 

effect on the composition of the usual method of preparing this 

product, and the relation of the composition to the consistency 
would be of interest to canners, 
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I have brought together in tabular form the analyses of 
seventeen samples of commercial canned pumpkin all packed 
during the year 1924 and secured from canners in the following 
States: New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Iowa and Oregon. The methods of analysis used were 
those of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. Solids 
were determined by drying at the temperature of boiling water, 
and starch by acid hydrolysis. Polysacchrides insoluble in 50 
per cent alcohol were calculated as dextrine. 


With the exception of two samples (Nos. 16 and 17) these 
were packed by the usual method which involves steaming either 
under pressure or in the open, generally followed by pressing 
to remove a portion of the liquid and subsequent cycloning. The 
method of preparation of the two samples referred to differed 
in that water was removed by evaporation instead of by pressing. 


The composition of the raw pumpkin differs with the variety 
and the season so that it is difficult to make a comparison with 
the canned without having an analysis of the raw product actu- 
ally used for canning any particular lot. The writer did not 
have an opportunity to make such analyses, and is therefore 
obliged for purposes of comparison to refer to analyses of 
the raw product given in the literature. Atwater and Bryant 
(Bul. 28 U. S. Depart. of Agr.) give the average composition 
of the edible portion of pumpkin as solids 6.9, protein 1.0, fat 0.1, 
carbohydrates 5.2, crude fiber 1.2 and ash 0.6 per cent, respec- 
tively, and of squash as solids 11.7, protein 1.4, fat 05, carbon- 
hydrates 9.0, crude fiber 0.8 and ash 0.8 per cent, respectively. 
Lindsey (Bul. 174, Vermont Agr. Exp. Sta.) gives three analyses 
of pumpkin showing solids 5.67 to 10.08 per cent, ash .38 to .50 
percent, protein .78 to 1.63 per cent, fiber .98 to 1.22 per cent, 
invert sugar 1.67 to 2.60 per cent and sucrose .32 to 1.89 per 
cent. In 1921 Huenink presented a paper before the Pumpkin 
Section, giving the composition at two factories of the raw 
pumpkin used, of the cooked and pressed pumpkin, and of the 
liquid pressed from the pumpkin. For one of these samples 
these results were as follows: For the raw pumpkin, prepared 
pumpkin and pressed liquid respectively—solids 7.04, 8.46 and 
4.58 per cent protein, .71, .99 and 0.50 per cent; invert sugar, 


Table 1. - Composition of Canned Pumpkin 
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necessary to remove only 600 pounds of water to secure a solid 
content of 10 per cent. It. is generally considered, however, 
that evaporation is too expensive a method for concentrating a 
product of the selling price of canned pumpkin. The soluble 
constituents of canned pumpkin include all of the sugars, prac- 
tically all of the mineral constituents and in the samples analyzed 
from 87 to 58 per cent of the total protein, although there is 
some question as to whether the nitrogen in soluble form is pro- 
tein. Bigelow and Bacon (J. Ind. Eng. 3, 832) have repored 
the presence of amino acids and amines in pumpkin, to which 
they ascribe its corrosive action on the can. Japanese investi- 
gators (C. A. 18, 83236) have separated certain amino acids from 
pumpkin, which may account for at least a portion of the sol- 
uble nitrogen. 

The dextrine are soluble carbohydrates intermediate be- 
tween starch and dextrono, which are probably formed from the 
starch during the steaming and processing, although they may 
be originally present to some extent in the raw pumpkin. Their 
amount, if formed from the starch during canning, apparently 
depends partly on the amount of starch originally present, and 
partly on the amount of heating which the pumpkin has under- 
gone. The sugars present consist mainly of invert sugar, with 
small amounts of sucrose. One sample (No. 5) which contained 
2.70 per cent of sucrose had apparently been sweetened. 

The consistency of the samples varied greatly, ranging from 
a product that could be poured from the can to one having the 
consistency of canned sweet potatoes. In most products of this 
nature the soluble solids do not have much influence on the con- 
sistency. This is also probably true to a large extent of pump- 
kin, although that they do have some influence is indicated by 
one sample which had a consistency much higher than some 
others with much higher insoluble solids. The consistency was 
roughly measured by determining the weight with which a flat- 
bottomed cylinder having a diameter of 24 millimeters must be 
loaded to penetrate to a depth of 50 millimeters in approximately 
one second. The product was thoroughly mixed before making 
this test. 

Owing to the wide range in consistency, it was found im- 
practical to determine it by measuring the time required for a 


Sample Material Consist- Total Soluble Insel. | Invert | Sucrose | Starch | Dextr 
No Used ency Solids | Solids | Solads | Suger | 
Percent Pr.ct. Pr.ct. | Pe.ct Pr.ct. | Pr.ct Pr .ct.| Pr.ct ‘tor 100 ens) 
1 Boston Marrow Squash 24 0.0. 
2 Mixture B.M. Squash and Conn-Field Pumpkin 172 rer yd = 1.09 47 1.06 | .44 40 11.0 
3 Mixture B.M. Squsch and Ken. Field Purpkin..| 167 6.43 | $.15 3.28 | 3.00 37 10.0 
Pumpkin and Squash... 165 9.355 5.77 3.58 3.09 -42 12e vor i 
Mot 10.65 | 8.10 2.65 | 2.84. | 2.70 ‘61 | 1.07 42 | | 
7-59 | 6.12 2.47 | 2.40 -61 48 |trace 35 11.13 | 
8.15 | 3.02 | 2.42 71 +58 10 1.01 40 1.37°| 145 
94 8.46 | 5.69 2.76 | 2.97 176 1.34 26 
12.07 | (7.26 4-91 | 3.25 49 3.02 60 -83 35 | 1.16 “ee 
300 13.77 | 8.40 5.37 | 4.44 -85 2.98 55 91 +63 18.0 
oye 9-98 | 6.29 3.79 4.15 +26 -65 4 -94 37 | 1.56 
18 Fiela Pumpkin... 208 8.62 | 4.47 4.35 | 2.66. +16 +61 11 1.27 46 64 
118 9.58 | 7.10 2.48 |3.41 “47 rv .78 | 
225 13.4% 9.79 3.55 | 2.67 +28 65 1.35 72 1.95 23.0 


2.75, 2.75 and 2.73 per cent; sucrose, .24, .24 and .24 per cent; 
starch, .47, .72 and .13 per cent; fiber, 1.29, 1.75 and 0.0 per 
cent; ash, .44, 56 and .35 per cent. 


Several of the samples of canned pumpkin analyzed do not 
show a markedly greater percentage of solids than is indicated 
by the above analyses of the raw product. This may be rather 
surprising to many canners of pumpkin when it is considered 
that in most instances a certain amount of liquid is removed by 
pressing the steamed raw product. However, owing to the high 
percentage of water originally in the pumpkin, it would require 
the loss of a large amount of liquid to give much increase in total 
solids. Increasing the solid content by expressing the liquid 
portion is rendered more difficult by the fact that a large amount 
of the solids are in solution. This is apparent from the analyses 
of canned pumpkin, in which the soluble constituents range from 
51 per cent to 70 per cent of the total solids in pumpkin packed 
by the usual method, while in two samples of evaporated pump- 
kin the soluble solids amount to 73 and’ 74 per cent, respectively. 


“4 is also shown by the analyses given by Huenink referred to 
above. 


Assuming that a steamed pumpkin had a total solid content 
of 7 per cent and that 70 per cent of these solids were soluble, 
it would be necessary to press approximately 1,200 pounds of 
liquid from each ton to increase the total solid content to 10 per 
cent. If the concentration were done by evaporation it would be 


cylinder with a given load to penetrate to a given depth. The 
consistency .is in general in the same order as the percentage 
of insoluble solids, although there are exceptions to this. A 
high percentage of starch particularly increases the consistency, 
although one sample (No. 10) with 1.34 per cent of starch had a 
very low consistency. However, two other samples (Nos. 11 and 
12), which had by far the greatest consistency, had also by far 
the highest starch content. These two samples were what is 
generally termed dry pack pumpkin. Judging from the ratio 
of soluble solids to total solids and from the amount of crude 
fiber, these two samples do not appear to have had more liquid 
expressed from them than some of the other samples with a 
lower starch content. A microscopic examination showed that 
starch granules were much more numerous in the tissue sells 
of these two samples than in the others. 


_. In general, the total solids and the starch content are con- 
siderably higher in squash than in pumpkin, and samples pre- 
pared from squash were in general considerably higher in starch 
content than those prepared from pumpkin. It would appear 
from this that in making a dry pack pumpkin or one of heavy 
consistency, the securing of a proper raw product is a very im- 
portant consideration. Unfortunately there appears to be no 
published data on the solid and starch content of different vari- 
eties of pumpkin and squash, so that selection of the type of 
raw product on this basis appears at present impossible. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions anyone would 
wish to ask Mr. Sears on the subject which he discussed? __ 

Are there any questions you would like to ask of Mr. Rider? 

MR. MINTON: I would like to ask Mr. Rider, after he 
drains the pumpkin, does he re-heat it before he seals it? 

MR. RIDER: No. 

Q.: At what temperature do you seal it? ? 

MR. RIDER: We figure 180. It requires quite a small time 
to drain such a bulk, in a 6x4x4 box. : 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is the Nominating Committee ready 
to report? 


THE ELECTION 


MR. DARLING: The Committee has discovered that there 
is no Vice-President, and it would be a question of who would 
act if the President was absent, and the Committee has deemed 
it advisable to include a Vice-President in their suggestions. 

The Committee suggests Mr. H. R. Rider, of the Rider Pack- 
ing Company, Crothersville, Ind., for Chairman; Mr. Robert 
Dickinson, of Dickinson & Co., Eureka, Ill., for Vice-Chairman; 
Mr. E. C. Wolcott, Curtice Brothers Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
for Secretary. 

If there are no other nominations, I move that the officers 
as read be elected by the Secretary casting the unanimous vote 
of the Section et 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any other nominations? I 
don’t want you to think that this is all cut and dried, because 
none of the Nominating Committee knew they were to be put on 
that committee until they were appointed. 

If there are no other nominations, it has been moved and 
seconded that H. R. Rider act as Chairman, Robert Dickinson as 
Vice-Chairman, and E. C. Wolcott as Secretary. Are there any 
remarks? If not, all those signify by saying aye; contrary, no; 
the ayes have it, and the Secretary will cast the ballot. 

THE SECRETARY: The ballot is cast. 

THE CHAIRMAN:. Are there any other motions to come 
before this Section at this time, or any further questions? If 
not, the meeting will stand adjourned. . 

(Whereupon the Pumpkin Section of the National Canners 
Association adjourned.) 


THE KRAUT SECTION. 

THE BALL ROOM, HOTEL GIBSON, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 9:30 A. M. 
W. W. Wilder, Chairman, Presiding. 


THE CHAIRMAN: This is the regular meeting of the 
Kraut Section, which is held every year during the Convention 
of the National Canners Association. I am very glad to see so 
many present, and I think there will be a good many more he- 
fore the meeting progresses very far. . 

One of the duties of the Chairman is to appoint a Commit- 
tee on Nominations to elect officers for the ensuing year. On 
that committee I want to appoint Mr.. B. W. Wheeler and Mr. 
A. J. Wallace, and I will ask them to report later in this meeting. 

As Chairman of the Kraut Section I have really no report 
to make, for the reason that practically all the activities of the 
Kraut Section are carried on by the National Kraut Packers 
Association. We have but one meeting in the year, and for 
that reason the report would necessarily have to be short. For 
that reason I don’t want to take up time, as we have a very 
full program and some very interesting speakers. 

The first address this morning will be “Grading—Minimum 
Salt and Lactic Acid Content of Sauer Kraut,” by Dr. Edwin Le- 
Fevre, Assistant Bacteriologist of the Bureau of Chemistry at 
Washington, D. C. . 


STANDARDIZATION IN SAUERKRAUT PRODUCTION 
By Edwin LeFevre. 


S a part ofits duties in connection with the investigational 
A and regulatory work of the Bureau of Chemitsry, the 

Microbiological Laboratory has, during the past several 
years, made examinations of a number of samples of commer- 
cial sauerkraut. These samples, which included both canned 
and bulk kraut, came from widely separated sources, with the 
exception of a few, which were manifestly unfit for consump- 
tion, they were fairly representative of the product now being 
marketed in this country. 
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A comparison of the results obtained from these examina- 
tions has served to show a decided variation in those factors 
which make for quality. This lack of uniformity is indicative 
of certain departures from correct practices. It also suggests 
the importance of determining proper methods and standards, 
and a united effort on the part of all manufacturers to meet 
standard requirements. 

Definition—In this discussion, which is meant to be a plea 
for a more uniform product, I desire to start with a clear un- 
derstanding as to just what sauerkraut is. Any superstruc- 
ture for the sanitary control of a food product must be based 
on a definite knowledge of what that product should consist of 
in its normal and generally accepted form. What, then, is 
sauerkraut? I believe that this question is satisfactorily an- 
swered by saying that it is shredded cabbage which has under- 
gone a lactic fermentation in the brine made from its own juice 
by the addtion of salt. This, it would seem, expresses concisely 
everything that need be said in the way of definition. Some of 
the attempts to define sauerkraut, even by noted lexicograph- 
ers, have contained more words and yet been more or less am- 
biguous and even misleading. 

Factors Entering Into the Standardization of Sauerkraut— 
The most important factor in the quality of sauerkraut is the acid 
it contains. This results primarily from the sugar, which is 
one of the constituents of cabbage, chiefly in the form of dex- 


trose and invert sugar, and to a much less degree in the form 
of sucrose and pentose. 
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The relative sugar content of cabbage has been variously 
estimated at from 3% to 4% per cent. As the results available 
are based on isolated examinations of a comparatively small 
number of samples, there is need of a much larger number of 
analyses, which would show the chemical constituents of this 
vegetable under various conditions of growth and environment. 

All the sugars contained in cabbage are fermentable by the 
group of lactic bacteria which are always present on cabbage; 
hence all contribute to the formation of acid. Salt when added 
to shredded cabbage withdraws by osmotic action the juices 
which it contains, including the sugars, which are held in solu- 
tion. The lactic bacteria at once attacks this sugar, and from 
it form lactic acid, together with a much smaller proportion of 
acetic acid, and about the same proportion of ethyl alcohol. 

Assuming the sugar content of cabbage to be 4 per cent., 
this should yield an amount of acid which approximates closely 
to one-half the amount of sugar, namely 2 per cent. Rarely, 
if ever, however, do we get this result from the fermentation of 
cabbage. This may, in some instances, be due in part to a de- 
ficiency in sugar, but generally it is due to the fact that the 
sugar is not completely utilized. I have yet to find a sample of 
sauerkraut in which the presence of residual sugar was not 
shown by a proper test, except those in which a secondary fer- 
mentation either by yeasts or bacteria had occurred. Under 
normal conditions an acidity equivalent to 1.8 per cent may be 
considered a very good result. Often it is less than this. A 
normal fermentation should not show an acidity of less than 
1.5 per cent. This, it would seem, might well form the basis for 
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a minimum requirement in establishing standards. In the 
canned product a lower minimum necessarily should be per- 
mitted, because of the dilutions and losses which occur in the 
processes of canning. A proper degree of acidity in sauerkraut 
is absolutely essential to its flavor. Without this it becomes flat 
processes of canning. A proper degree of acidity in sauerkraut 
no limit may be placed on the maximum acidity, for the reason 
that nature has placed a limit on it. A minimum limit should 
be fixed, however, because a sufficient amount of acid is essen- 
tial to this product, and its formation is more or less subject to 
control. 

So important is the degree of acidity to he quality of 
sauerkraut that this should always be kept under observation. 
Every factory should be equipped with the necessary outfit for 
determining acidity. This is very useful for two reasons. (1) 
It makes it possible to determine by repeated tests just what 
the maximum degree of acidity in any particular instance has 
been reached, thus furnishing a certain means of knowing 
when the fermentation is complete. (2) It makes it possible to 
obtain correct information as to the final degree of acidity 
attained.. We have in this, as in all lactic fermentations, a 
very narrow range of acid formation, thus necessitating accu- 
rate methods for its determination. This can be done, however, 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy by a titration of the brine 
against an alkaline solution of known strength. The ability 
to make such a test as this can be acquired by any intelligent 
workman after a brief experience. 

Salt Content—The addition of salt to cabbage is essential 
to the production of sauerkraut. Shredded cabbage covered 
with water will ferment, but it will not make sauerkraut. Salt 
is necessary to cause the withdrawal of the juice and to give 
the proper flavor. Experience has demonstrated that the 
amount of salt to be used should range between 2 and 3 per 
cent of the weight of the cabbage. If this is below 2 per cent 
we may not get the necessary osmosis, and moreover the flavor 
will be more or less insipid. On the other hand, the addition of 
amounts of salt above 3 per cent would result in retarding the 
activity of the essential organisms and make the flavor too salty. 
A mean between these extremes, therefore, is indicated.. Many 
manufacturers, possibly a majority, add an amount of salt 
which approximates 2% per cent of the weight of the cabbage. 
The results they obtain, I think, justify this plan. 

The Cut—The acidity and salt content are undoubtedly the 
two controlling factors in the flavor of sauerkraut. Among 
others which contribute to its quality the cut is important. 
Here again a mean between extreme views should probably be 
accepted. Some manufacturers believe that the cut should be 
as thin as possible, and others favor a thicker cut. Thinness 
in cut is undoubtedly a desirable feature in sauerkraut, unless 
carried to extremes, which would cause it to become soft and 
mushy. A too thick cut gives the product a more or less unde- 
sirable appearance, permitting often the presence of large, 
broad pieces. A cut which is comparable to the thickness of a 
dime, approximately 1-32 of an inch, which has come to be a 


standard fixed by a number of manufacturers, appears to be 
very desirable. 


_ Crispness— Another quality to be considered is that of 
crispness. By crispness in sauerkraut we mean that the shreds 
should remain intact and fairly firm, and yet be readily friable 
on mastication. This quality can best be understood, perhaps, 
by saying that it must never be soft or mushy on the one hand, 
nor hard or tough on the other. Crispness enters into that 
composite quality, which we call flavor. It is especially to be 
considered in connection with canned sauerkraut, where it may 
be very easily destroyed by overheating. 


Color of Sauerkraut—I would say that sauerkraut should 
have as little color as possible. No limit need be placed upon 
its lightness. The absence of color makes the product more 
attractive and also indicates proper handling. Color in sauer- 
kraut, which is due to the age or variety of the cabbage from 
which it is made, is not subject to control by the manufacturer, 
and is not necessarily indicative of inferiority. Color due to 
improper handling is the fault of the manufacturer. Two 
factors which I regard as essential in avoiding color in sauer- 
kraut are fairly rapid. fermentations and a reasonable prompt- 
ness in distribution after fermentation is complete. Long hold- 
ing in tanks almost always causes a coloring of the product. 


Canning of Sauerkraut — From many viewpoints canning 
offers the best means for the preservation and distribution of 
sauerkraut. When sold in bulk, it is simply impossible for the 
manufacturer to know the condition of his product when it 
reaches the consumer. If plugged tightly in barrels, these may 
leak or even burst in shipment. If left unplugged. the contents 
of course are subject to infection and loss in handling. Usually 
let us say, sauerkraut reaches the dealer in a fairly satisfac- 
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tory condition. What happens to it after it reaches the dealer, 
however, is often “aplenty.” Those of us who have made inves- 
tigations along this line can testify that it is not always han- 
dled in a satisfactory or sanitary manner, so that by the time 
it gets into the hands of the consumer it is very apt to be dark 
in color and undergoing a yeasty fermentation. When a man- 
ufacturer produces a good quality of sauerkraut and packs it 
properly in cans, he can rest assured that it will reach the con- 
sumer in practically the same condition as when it left his fac- 
tory. Every sauerkraut manufacturer, therefore, should be- 
ccme a canner. Few people, from a lack of the proper knowl- 
edge of this subject, still object to canned sauerkraut, but their 
number is gradually becoming less. Eventually the public will 
quite universally demand canned sauerkraut, and every manu- 
facturer should prepare to meet this demand. There are cer- 
tain features about the canning of sauerkraut which deserve 
our consideration. In the first place, the canned product should 
contain the proper proportion of acid. The acidity of sauer- 
kraut, which is not always as high as it should be when it 
leaves the tank, is necessarily reduced in the processes of can- 
ning. If correct procedure is followed, however, I can see no 
good reason why this should ever fall below one per cent. The 
preliminary bath, which seems to be necessary in the proper 
canning of kraut, should be carefully managed so as to secure 
standard conditions. It is very important that its tempera- 
ture, salt content and acidity be properly controlled, and that 
the kraut while in this bath should be subjected to uniform 
conditions. The flushing of the cans after filling is a canning 
detail of more or less doubtful utility. If done with the use 
of water, as it often is, it dilutes both the salt and acid content 
of the can. If with a weak brine, much to be preferred, it still 
dilutes the acid content, the ideal procedure would be to use 
sauerkraut juice for this purpose, if that is practicable. 


Heating — Another matter which deserves serious consid- 
eration is the method and degree of heating in the can. Heat- 
ing of sauerkraut in canning .is, of cqurse, a necessity. The 
only question is, how shall it be done and to what extent? I 
believe that the exhaust should always be the important factor 
in heating sauerkraut. Oxygen, which affects the color and 
condition of the canned product, and acts on the metals of the 
ean, should be driven off as completely as possible. A high de- 
gree of vacuum in a can of sauerkraut always gives additional 
assurance of better preservation and freedom from swells. This 
is secured by the exhaust. The heavier the exhaust, the greater 
will be the vacuum, and necessarily the less the amount of ox- 
ygen. The prevalent method of giving a very brief exhaust 
and a long “cook” is not based on sound reasoning. Some manu- 
facturers are now canning with the use of an exhaust only, be- 
lieving that in this way they secure a better product. I do not 
attempt to say that this plan should be generallv adopted. Neith- 
er can I say, in the light of my own experience, that it is not 
justifiable. All that I do say is that in the canning of sauer- 
kraut the exhaust should be sufficient to bring the entire content 
of the can to at least a pasteurizing temperature and to insure 
a good degree of vacuum. Additional heating after selline 
should not be carried to the voint of darkening the kraut and 
destroying its crispness, which my observation leads me to be- 
lieve is not infrequently done. 

Swells—The swelling of cans and its nvrevention. a matter 
of practical importance to every canner, has a special signifi- 
cance to the.canner of sauerkraut. The swells which occur in 
sauerkraut are of two distinct types, differentiated both by the 
origin and the nature of the gas formed. 

In one type the gas formation is a result of the action of 
micro-organisms, and consists almost entirely or carbon dioxide. 
In the process of canning are lactic bacteria, or possibly yeasts, 
perhaps both, stimulated to renewed activity, attack the resid- 
ual sugar in the kraut. From this secondary fermentation 
enough gas is formed to distend the can. Every can of sauer- 
kraut which is not heated or is insufficiently heated is a poten- 
tial swell. Swells from this cause occur very soon after can- 
ning, unless the cans are held at a very low temperature. They 
may occur. however, at any time that temperature conditions 
are favorable. 

The prevention of this type of swells depends simply upon 
the application of a sufficient degree of heat to destroy the or- 
ganisms which produce the gas. The thermal death point of the 


lactic group of bacteria is approximately 130 degrees F. That 


of yeasts is slightly lower. Experiments which I have conducted 
have shown that a temperaure of 70 degrees C. (158 degrees 
F.) in the center of the can is sufficient to prevent the swelling 
of cans, even if held for a year or more in a warm room. 
Lower temperatures have not always proved efficient for this 
purpose. This, therefore, would seem to be a minimum which 
could not be lowered with safety. 
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The other type of swell is that which results from chemical 
action. Acids and salts are valuable adjuncts in the preser- 
vaion of sauerkraut, but they are destructive agents in relation 
to the container. Acid brine has a corrosive action on the metals 
of the can, which may result in the formation of enough hydro- 
gen gas to cause its distension. This action takes place slowly, 
and, as a rule, this type of swells is found in sauerkraut only 
after long storage. The presence of oxygen is undoubtedly an 
important factor in the chemical action which takes place. This 
serves to emphasize the need of securing a high degree of 
vacuum in the can. In spite of the possible canning tech- 
nique, every can of sauerkraut contains the potential agencies 
for degenerative changes. Safety and efficiency, therefore, dic- 
tate the rapid turnover of the product. A can of sauerkraut 
should never be placed on a shelf and forgotten. 

Fill of Cans— The quality of sauerkraut which cans of 
various sizes should contain is now a matter of official regu- 
lation. All of you are no doubt familiar with this matter. The 
subject was carefully investigated before the adoption of these 
regulations, and, in my opinion, they are not over-exacting. 
They relate only to minimum requirements. I have found that 
the packer often errs in the opposite direction, that of over- 
filling. 

While overfilling of cans works no hardship against the 
consumer, it nevertheless is an error which should not be com- 
mitted. A fairly definite hear space should be permitted for 
several reasons, chiefly because it allows a free circulation of 
brine, which is essential to an even heatine of the contents of 
the can. 

It is a matter of regret that up to the present time no me- 
chanical means has been devised for successfully filling cans 
with sauerkraut, as is done with other producs. It is to be 
hoped that this problem may yet find a solution. 

Grades of Sauerkraut—It is not probable that the matter 
of establishing grades in sauerkraut is one which will call for 
official consideration. This, it would seem, is a subject for 
the trade to consider. In connection with this discussion, which 
relates to the standardization of sauerkraut, it may not be out 
of place to say a few words on this subject. All sauerkraut 
should, of course, be good sauerkraut, that is, it should be made 
from good raw material and cut, fermented and distributed in 
accordance with the best practices. Apparently consideration 
need be given only to a standard product which meets these re- 
quirements. I recognize the fact, however, that the trade might 
consider it desirable to produce a higher grade, utilizing for the 
purpose the best quality of cabbage obtainable, fermented and 
canned under the most careful and favorable conditions, which 
eould be properly regarded and sold as “fancy” sauerkraut, and 
for which a higher price could justly be obtained. 

The suggestion has been made that a third grade should 
be added. I am not informed just what distinctions would be 
made between this and a’standard grade, but presumably this 
contemplates the canning of a product less desirable in quality. 
The objection to this would seem to be that it invites, or at teast 
suggests, the marketing of an inferior product, something which 
should not be encouraged. If, therefore, it is deemed advisable 
that a trade classification be established for sauerkraut based 
on its quality, I believe that standard and fancy grades alone 
should be considered... 


Summary—lIn concluding permit me to express my belief 
that this definition should at once seek the adoption of a proper 
definition and standards for sauerkraut. Such definition and 
standards would be of great value in bringing all connected 
with this industry to a better appreciation of the essential qual- 
ities of this product, and lead to a greater uniformity in its 
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manufacture. Ultimately the entire industry would benefit by 
the increased demand for its output. Incidentally, standards 
would be an aid to food officials and serve to protect consumers. 

The following satements already made might well form the 
basis for standard requirements: 

Sauerkraut is shredded cabbage, which has undergone a 
lactic fermentation in the brine made from its own juice by the 
addition of salt. 

A properly fermented product should contain not less than 
1.5 per cent of toal acids. After canning it should contain not 
less than 1 per cent of acid. 

The quantity of salt added in making sauerkraut should be 
not less than two nor more than three per cent of the weight of 
the cabbage. 

The cut of the cabbage should be fairly thin, and after 
er the product should be crisp in texture and light 
in color. 


Canning offers the best means for the preservation and 

distribution of sauerkraut. 

he methods of canning should be so regulated and stand- 
ardized that unnecessary changes in the acidity, texture or color 
of the product would not occur. 

The exhaust should be the important factor in the heating 
of canned sauerkraut. A heavy exhaust affords the best as- 
surance for its preservation’ and the prevention of swells. 

_ THE CHAIRMAN: I want to thank the Doctor publicly for 
this wonderful paper which he has just delivered. We want to 
spend a few minutes in discussing the proposed definitions for 
sauerkraut. 

At a recent meeting of the Kraut Association we estab- 
lished, or adopted, one grade for sauerkraut, and it is the hope 
of the committee that in the near future we may be able to di- 
vide those grades or make two or possibly three grades. 

The matter of most importance just now seems to be the 
lactic acid content, which has a bearing upon the proper fer- 
mentation of sauerkraut. In the Docor’s report you will notice 
that he suggested a minimum lactic acid content for bulk sauer- 
kraut of 1.5, and canned sauerkraut a minimum of 1. I would 
like to have a little discussion on that at this time. Anyone 
who has anything to offer we will be glad to hear from at this 
time. 

MR. BABCOCK: Along that line I would like to ask the 
Doctor as to the test of lactic acid. A year ago I bought some 
kraut in barrels and it was not well fermented, and I kicked 
on it to the shipper, and the next car he shinned me was so sour 
vou could hardly use it, and he stated to make it sour he had 
added some white wine vinegar. Do you use the same tester 
for testing vinegar as lactic acid? 


DR. LeEVRE: We use the same test for testing vinegar. 
It can be used for both purposes, the only difference being that 
you use a different factor. In the first place you get what we 
e?ll normal acidity by your alkaline reaction, and in the case 
of lactic fermentation you multiply the result by 1.09 and the 
vinegar by 1.06. The only difference is in the factor you use 
there. If you have a mixture of lactic acid and acetic acid, and 
you try to make the calculation, you will get more or less balled 
up, I should say. But there should be no trouble. Putting vin- 
egar in sauerkraut is not a desirable thing to do at all. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is one question I would like to 
ask the Doctor. A short time ago we sent out a quesionnaire to 
our members asking their opinion as to the proper acidity for 
bulk and canned kraut. We received a good many replies, and 
I think the average of those replies gave a minimum acidity 
on bulk kraut of 1.3 and on canned graut of 1. It seemed to 
some of us that was about the proper minimum content. There 
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are people who like a very sour sauerkraut, but the majority 
seem to like a rather mild sauerkraut. We have a suggestion 
from Dr. LeFebre as to the definition, and if it is favorable we 
-would like to have a motion to adopt it, so that it can become 
the record of our Association, and become the recommendation 
to the Bureau of Chemistry for our final action. As I under- 
stand it, when their final action has been taken and it becomes 
a law, it will be necessary on all cans or barrels to state the 
minimum lactic acid that the product contains at the time it is 
acked. 

, MR. SLESSMAN: Well, 1.2 is perfectly safe to ship new 
bulk kraut. It will develop a stronger acid in transit. It 
will develop a higher acid in a week or two, or before it is mar- 
keted. At 1.2 it will let you empty your tanks, and you are 
shipping out a wonderfully good kraut. I think if you hold it 
down to 1.5 or 1.3 even, it ties up your product in your tanks 
too long a time. I don’t believe we know about the acidity of 
kraut yet. We have had kraut that tested a little less than 1 
acidity and was a wonderfully nice kraut, and we have had some 
that tested considerably over 1 and was not good kraut, and [ 
know this, if the acidity is not high enough lots of times you will 
get a better flavor, and if you cut it to 1.2 you will get a better 
flavor. There are lots of times if you disturb kraut when fer- 
menting you will change the entire taste of it. You will have 
it develop a bitter flavor that you cannot get out of it afterward. 

MR. WALLACE: I would suggest that you shelve this mat- 
ter and form a committee and let us make further experiments 
before we put anything into drastic action. The best kraut I 
ever saw in my life came out of a can where the lactic acid con- 
tent was .75, and everybody claimed it was the best kraut they 
ever had. I don’t think we should at this time recommend any- 
thing to go on the label or on the barrel until we know more 
about it, and I suggest we form a committee to take that mat- 
ter up. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any other suggestions? 


MR. BABCOCK: I don’t think that we should shelve this. 
We have already shelved it two or three times, and I think we 
cugh to get down and get a definition of sauerkraut, the best 
we can determine, and then if further experience demonstrates 
that we are wrong we can change it, but I think this is the third 
meeting where we have shelved this thing, and we do not want 
to keep on shelving it until the end of time. I think that a def- 
inition of sauerkraut should be adopted today in accordance 
with Dr. LeFevre’s recommendation. If later we find we are 
wrong and want to change it, we can change it then. But I 
don’t think we ought to delay this any longer. 

THE CHAIRMAN: As I undersand it, Dr. LeFevre sug- 
gested an acidity of not less than 1.5 in the bulk, and not less 
than 1 in the can. Is that the definition you want to adopt? 
My personal view is that 1.5 is just a little high. 

MR. BABCOCK: I would like to ask how long it would 
take for kraut to ferment to reach 1.5. 

DR. LeFEVRE: That depends entirely on the temperature 
at which you ferment it. Unless there is something wrong 
there should be no difficulty in getting the kraut to go to 1.5. 
That is a very low acidity. It is not high at all. and I think <.at 
sauerkraut should never go below that. In my experience where 


I have tested it, in nearly every case it has been higher than 
that. 


MR. METER: As I understand it, this is just a suggestion 
as to what the lactic acid content should be. This is not offered 
as a resolution for standard covering all the points that define 
good sauerkraut? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No. 

MR. METER: This is only pertaining to the lactic acid. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have adopted some of the other 
specifications, but not the minimum lactic content. We estab- 
lish a grade which is good sauerkraut. 

MR. METER: We have been working on this quite awhile 
and should not shelve it again. It is one of the things that is 
very vital. It is very necessary for the industry to have some 
definition along this line. If this goes through we will have to 
find out whether we are right or wrong, and if we are wrong, 
why, we will have to change it. I would move that we adopt 
the suggestion of Dr. LeFevre. What would that be? 

THE CHAIRMAN: The motion would be that the minimum 
for canned kraut would be 1, and for bulk kraut 1.5. 

MR. METER: I make that as a motion. 

MR. BABCOCK: I second the motion. 

MR. SLESSMAN: Well, I want to live up to it, and I 
want to know that it can be lived up to in actual practice. 
I have had a good many cars of kraut shipped to me this year, 
and our acidity tests and factory tests do not agree. We have 


had very few cars that tested 1.5. I think that 1.2 would be 
a better basis. 
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MR. DUNK: Well, let us suppose that the kraut does run 
1.5 per cent, and suppose that the juice is drained from the 
tank and the kraut packed in barrels and sent to some other 
point, is it possible that the acidity would become less after it 
was put in the barrel? 

DR. LeFEVRE: Well, I have not tested that, but it seems 
to me it would go higher; that would be my supposition in the 
matter. 

MR. DUNK: Personally I have never opened a tank for 
canning until it reached 1.55; very often it has been 1.7, 1.8 or 
1.9. The peculiarity is we sometimes go the entire round of 18 
tanks, and will have to leave one tank standing for sometimes 
as long as 22 days. I have made a comparison between two 
such tanks and have been unable to find any appreciable differ- 
ence in the texture or flavor due to long standing. I feel that 
it is not difficult with proper handling to obtain a minimum of 
1.5 in bulk kraut, and that such kraut canned will always go 1 
or better. If the standards or definitions are adopted, I believe 
that some provision should be made or mention should be made 
that the acidity of canned kraut should be from a thoroughly 
representative sanple. 

MR. BABCOCK: I agree with Mr. Slessman that we want 
to be as near right as we can. 

MR. WALLACE: I make a motion to refer this matter for 
to do with enforcing the laws, so you do not need to be afraid 
further consideration to a committee of five kraut manufac- 
turers, and have them issue a decision. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is a motion before the house now. 

MR. WALLACE: I make that as an amendment. 

(Which amendment was duly seconded. ) 


MR. BABCOCK: Does the motion mean in tank or in barrel. 

THE CHAIRMAN: When packed; I would take it when 
you take it from the tank to the barrel. 

MR. SLESSMAN: Why not at the destination? 

MR. BABCOCK: I would not be in favor of this at destina- 
tion, but I would be in favor of it at the tank. 

DR. LeFEVRE: I would like to state that I am not con- 
nected with the regulatory end of this. I do not have anything 
to do with enforcing the laws, so that you do not need to be afraid 
of me, but I think myself that common sense would indicate that 
this should refer to the acidity of the kraut when taken out of 
the tank. It seems to me that that is the common sense view 
of it, and if you desire it why not include that in your motion, 
and state that this minimum should apply to the acidity of the 
kraut when taken out of the tnak? 

MR. WOLF: How about it if the retailer adds water, who 
would be liable? How are you going to prove that the packer 
had the proper amount of acidity and this fellow adulterated it? 
Who would be the man who is liable? 

THE CHAIRMAN: The way to simplify the thing would 
be to add two or three words to it, for instance, “when packed.” 

MR. METER: I will withdraw my motion, because at the 
time I made it it was not clear to me that there were so many 
difficulties connected with it, as far as the bulk kraut is con- 
cerned. I think we are taking too big a chance, but I recog- 
nize we have to have some standard set up to regulate kraut for 
the industry, so I will substitute another motion, that we adont 
the recommendation on canned kraut only, and that a committee 
be appointed to further investigate the proper acidity of bulk 
kraut and to take up that matter with the department, explain- 
ing the difficulties as they have been presented here, and the de- 
partment will have to recognize the fact that you cannot carry 
out the acidity program on bulk kraut as easily as you can on 
the canned kraut. 

MR. BABCOCK: I will second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the motion that we 
adopt the minimum lactic acid contest on canned kraut, and th:.t 
a committee be appointed to investigate further cn bulk kraut. 
All those in favor will say aye; the contrary no. The ayes 
have it and the motion is carried. 

We will have a committee appointed at an early date. 

We will now continue with our program. The next will be 
an address on “Quick Markets—How They Can Be Reached,” 


by J. C. Elliff, of the Curtis Publishing Company, of Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 


(Mr. Elliff then gave an interesting talk on advertising and 
how to secure markets, illustrated with some 19 charts showin~ 
the distribution of population, etc., etc., throughout the United 
States. In concluding his remarks Mr. EIliff said that advertis- 
ing should be kept up gradually.) 

“Your $50,000 which you spent has been very successful in 
making your product known to the people. This shows, from 
the results that you have achieved, that you are on the right 
track. If you can do what you have done with this amount of 


money, you certainly are on the right track, and I want to en- 
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courage you to go on and get your product across in first class 
style. I wish you great success, and the greatest good luck in 
the world.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have the report from the 
Nominating Committee, of which Mr. Weller is chairman. 


THE ELECTION. 


MR. WELLER: The Nominating Committee nominates 
Mr. W. W. Wilder for Chairman and Mr. Roy Irons for Sec- 
retary. 

I move that the report of the Nominating Committee be 
adopted. (Which motion was duly seconded.) : 

MR. WELLER: You have heard the motion . All those in 
favor will signify by saying aye; the contrary, no. The ayes 
have it and the motion is unanimously carried. 

CHAIRMAN WILDER: I thank you for the honor, and 
will continue to do the hard work for another year for the 
Kraut Section. 

(Whereupon, upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, 
ihe Kraut Section adjourned at 12 o’clock noon.) 


NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


HELD IN THE ROOF GARDEN, HOTEL BIGSON, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
THURSDAY MORNING, JANUARY 29, 1925, 11 A. M. 
Chairman W. W. Willder, presiding. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The meeting will please come to ordez. 
We will have the Secretary call the roll and read the minutes 
of the last meeting. 

(Whereupon Secretary Irons called the roll of the members 
present, and read the minutes of the last annual meeting, and 
they were approved.) : 

CHAIRMAN WILDER: I do not know how the next item 
got on the program. There is supposed to be an address by the 
President, which. however, is a real impossibility. So we will 
pass that and go on to the next subject. As we have a lot of 
good things coming and the hour is late, we want to horry 
through as fast as we can. 

I might explain that we have been advertising for a couple 
of years, and those who have been contributing to the adver- 
tising have a resolution that they want to present to this meet- 
ing, and I will ask the Secretary to read that resolution. 

(Whereupon he Secretary read the following resolution) : 

“For the past three years this Association has carried on a 
national advertising campaign, which has resulted in the main- 
tenance of an office of four people at Clyde, Ohio, to answer the 
voluminous correspondence with housewives, institutions, doc- 
tors, health, medical and dental societies, magazines, etc., to 
break down the prejudice against, to propagate true informa- 
tion and to create new users of and exponents for kraut. 

“Both the expense of the advertising and that of the office 
has been borne by only a part of your membership, who re- 
ceived no more benefit than the non-contributing members or 
those outside of the Association. 

“Heretofore there has been no tie-up between the national 
advertising and brands of bulk or canned kraut. but it is now 
proposed that an emblem be used in the advertising and on the 
first quality packers’ brands, in order that the consumers may 
have means of identifying quality kraut and that a direct ben- 
efit may accrue to the contributing packers. 

“It is, therefore, Resolved, That the following cmblem or 
trade-marke be adopted and copyrighted by this Association, 
the use of which is to be licensed by this Association to those of 
its members who manufacture kraut and who have signed each 
year the regular advertising contract with the Association, 
under restrictions which will aim to create greater good will 
through the advertising, and to maintain a quality to support 
it, the rules governing in general terms beiny as follows: 

“Its use shall be confined to members whose advertising 
dues are paid and to packers’ own first quality brands only. 

“The quality of the packers’ kraut on which this emblem 
is used shall meet the requirements that may be imposed by this 
Association, and specific definition that may be adopted by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Agricultural Department, Washingtcn, 


“Orders for labels with this emblem shall be in quantities 


not exceeding one year’s supply, the packer to obtain each time 
from this Association a permission granted to his printer or 
lithographer for printing the quantity authorized with this 
copyrighted emblem. 
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“The proper officers of the Association are hereby author- 


_ ized to take such legal steps as may be necessary to put this in 


full force and operation.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the resolution. What 
is your pleasure? 

SECRETARY IRONS: I move its adoption. 

MR. WELLER: I second the resolution. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All those in favor of the motion as 
read will please rise; to the contrary, no. The motion is c1-- 
ried unanimously. 


The next item is a brief report from the Secretary-Treas- 


rer. 

SECRETARY IRONS: I want to say that the advertising 
of sauerkraut commenced October 28th, two years ago. Up to 
the first of January this year the correspondence from that 
campaign had been kept up just about regularly all the way 
through. In fact, in November we showed an increase over 
a year ago, and the December ran about the same. Up to the 
present time, January 1, 1925, we have received 95,017 letters 
containing coupons. That is not saying anything about the list 
of consumers who sent in a list of names which I have spoken 
of many times. This is just simply coupons which have almost 
reached the amount of 100,000, and by this time it has probably 
reached the 100,000 mark. If you stop to think of what that 
means to the consumer, what it costs in postage, for it must all 
came in under a 2-cent stamp, naturally it costs us that much 
to get it to them right along. I am not going to give you the 
figures in detail, because they are getting very large, but I do 
want to mention a few publications here. The Saturday Even- 
ing Post field seemed to be as much interested as it ever was. 
Last nModay morning we received nearly 400 letters from the ad 
= appeared in the Saturday Evening Post of Saturday, Jan. 


JOHN A. HANNA 
Ring-Master 
The Big Machinery Show 


Our advertisement in the Normal Instructor, which goes to 
the domestic science teachers in the schools, has resulted in our 
getting orders for classes for 87,903 booklets. I issued a bul- 
letin on that sometime ago. These teachers take these booklets 
and give them to their children and they take them home, and the 
mothers get hold of them, and the result is very satisfactory. 

Speaking generally, one might say that the coupon returns 
are just as many today, practically, as they have been since the 
advertising commenced. 

I have a bundle of letters here which will indicate to you 
what this advertising is doing, that itis doing what it set out . 
to do, and that is to take the joke out of sauerkraut. You will 
find letters here as humorous as they have been in the past. 

(Secretary Irons then read several letters from the large 
number which he had received, showing a great interest in the 
matter of sauerkraut as a health food. In one case the Union 
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Pacific Railroad, asking for 200 copies.- Also from the Home 
Economics Department of the Federal Government. 

Secretary Irons also called attention to the card which is 
being exhibited in the Childs’ Restaurants. He also exhibited 
a large book which contained clippings of stories which had 
been published in daily newspapers, among which were 63 cli}:- 
pings calling attention to the sauerkraut pie recipe, and the 
articles connected therewith, some of which money couid not 
buy. 

4 The Secretary also stated he had received copies of the 
publication of the Puget Sound Power and Light Company, the 
People’s Gas Company of Chicago, the Food Products Journal. 

Secretary Irons also stated that the replies to a question- 
naire which had been sent out to the different states show an 
increase in the consumption of sauerkraut of from 20 to 33 1-3 
per cent.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are well satisfied with 
the Secretary’s report. 

We are fortunate in having our program practically com- 
plete, and it is a great personal pleasure to me to introduce the 
next speaker, who has come all the way from New York to talk 
to us, Dr. C. Houston Goudiss, dietician and editor of Fore- 
east Magazine, New York city 

DR. GOUDISS: It is now 1 o’clock, and I know mest of 
you are anxious to get out, but I will be frank with you, and if 
you will give me ten minutes I will speak as rapidly aes I know 
how. 

There is very litle I can add to what has been already said. 
The scientist from the Bureau of Chemistry has given you a sug- 
gestion upon whick you men ought to work, and I feel confident 
you will work out a plan to cover that. The man from the Cur- 
tis Company has shown you how you can increase the consump- 
tion of sauerkraut by using their publications, and I think he 
did that very effectively. 

I was not assigned any subject, so I feel that most of you 
have drawn up your program with the idea that 1 was broad- 
minded, and that I might talk on anything in relation to sauer- 
kraut and health. 

I heard Ex-Justice Clarke, of the United States Supreme 
Court, the other day give a definition of broadmindedness, and 
he said that a broadminded man was a man that did not know 
the difference between the right and wrong. 


I am going to delve into the subject of nutrition for ten 
minutes, and I have committed some thoughs to paper, because 
if I said all that I wanted to say on my subject I might keep 
you here until dinner time, so with your indulgence I will go 
from vitamines to sauerkraut, and then say good-bye. 

(Note—At the request of Dr. Goudiss I have only incorno. 


rated here the remarks which he made on the subject of sauer- 
kraut.) 


DR. GOUDISS (continuing): When I come to discuss 
sauerkraut I feel as though we have a rich land yet undiscov- 
ered by the vast majority of Americans, a land in which gen- 
uine food goodness and health go hand in hand, and one which 
you gentlemen can do more to make known to your fellow-coun- 
trymen than any other group that I know. I have made a spe- 
cial study of it from the standpoint of health as well as nutri- 
ment, and I know what it would mean to the people of this 
country if sauerkraut were used as wisely and as frequently 
as it should be. 

Doubtless it would not be a difficult task to convince the 
average American of this if a real effort were made to acquaint 
him with the facts in the case. Sauerkraut ranks so high in 
food value that if everyone knew its virtues you would have to 
can : night and day the year round to keep up with the de- 
mand. 

In the first place, it has pleny of flavor; secondly, it is one 
of those foods which can be served in a large number of ~leas- 
ing combinations. This takes it out of the monotonous class. 
Monotony of foods results in a jaded appetite, but as a logical 
result of the change the stomach says, “This is my busy day,” 
for flavor is the key to the door of the stomach. 


In a large city in the second State of the Union there lives 
an eminent doctor who-has been unusually successful in dealing 
with cases of stomach trouble. When he was asked what might 
be the secret, if any, of his well-earned reputation in this partic- 
lar field he stated, whispering with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
“Sauerkraut.” 

He was not joking, nor is there any particular reason why 
such an answer should be regarded as a joke under the circum- 
stances. Living in a community where this commodity is largely 
used in the daily diet of the average family, he had observed the 
relative absence of digestive disturbance in the winter time 
among those he knew partook freely of it. This led him to pre- 
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seribe it in certain cases of disturbed digestion, with the result 
noted. 

In this, as in every case of suggested therapeutic use of 
foodstuirs, no one suffering should attempt such treatment with- 
out medical advice, yet since sauerkraut is simply chopped or 
sliced cabbage which has undergone lactic acid fermentation, and 
since lactic acid is generally recognized as rendering a real ser- 
vice in the health policing of the intestines—it is known to be 
a stimulant of the colon—it is good reason to believe that it is 
a corrective as well as a nutritious article of diet. For lactic 
acid germs are sworn enemies of the germs which cause putre- 
faction, and the latter germs are sworn enemies of health. 

Quite apart from any medicinal virtue, however, sauerkraut 
is a most wholesome dish and serves as a valuable source of 
hme, iron and other vegetable salts and vitamines. So richly 
does it supply these necessary elements of nutrition that in Rus- 
sia the peasants make large use of it during the long winter 
when they cannot get fresh vegetables. 

Within the last few years its use in this country has in- 
creasd, though before then there were only certain sections, 
such as the central part of Pennsylvania, in which it played an 
important part in the menu. Of late its attractive acid flavor, 
which adds a welcome note to the winter diet, has made it more 
widely popular, though a far larger amount might pleasantly 
and protitably be eaten by Americans. 

in addition to the food values suggested, sauerkraut sup- 
plies a large percentage of roughage, thus serving also as a fine 
cleansing agent for the alimentary tract. This is a service of 
great value, since the first law of health is to prevent the clog- 
ging up of the large intestines. As constipation has been styled 
our national curse, the use of roughage in the diet should be 
thoughtfully considered. And now that sauerkraut can be se- 
cured in cans, it is available even in the remotest parts of the 
land. 

Sauerkraut, in addition to being served with various meats, 
can be used simply as a vegetable, and however served, it is an 
excellent addition to the diet. Sauerkraut contains water, pro- 
tein, fat, lactic acid and many helpful salts. The lactic acid con- 
tained in sauerkraut is not a food, but is a regulator. It stimu- 
lates the colon in its most necessary work of expelling waste 
matter from the body. Scientists tell us that people who are 
regularly supplied with this acid stay young-looking and vigor- 
ous, and that they are usually the longest-lived people. 

Sauerkraut also contains dextrose. You all know that sugar 
when taken into the body must be changed into dextrose. In 
sauerkraut this change has already been effected. Crude fibre, 
which is a part of sauerkraut, is as important a factor in the 
maintenance of health as are the traffic policemen in keeping 
our modern city streets open to traffic. It supplies the intes- 
tines with that roughage which is absolutely necessary to proper 
work of the system in the body of waste disposal. Mineral salts 
are necessary constituents of our food, and many persons today 
are suffering from nutritional diseases because of the lack of 
these in the daily food which they take. In sauerkraut there is 
an abundance of some of the most important mineral salts, and 
also a liberal percentage of that commonest form of ordinary 
table salt, without which our food would pall on the palate. 

I believe if it were possible to so amend the constitution as 
to make it read that each American citizen must eat sauerkraut 
at least once before reaching the age of sixteen, our state of 
national life and happiness would be increased to an amazingly 
satisfactory point. For whatever adds to the health and happi- 
ness of the people, adds to the strength and preparedness of the 
nation. 

I know a very eminent physician who always prescribes 
sauerkraut for certain stomach conditions. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that sauerkraut is a preventive of scurvy. 

As regards the effect of sauerkraut upon the organs of the 
body, I told this to Mr. Kellogg in Chicago last night, and he 
said that sauerkraut would doubtless take the place of bran. 

I have enumerated many of the virtues in sauerkraut, and 
if you will let the people have this information they will buy 
your product. 

I might say in conclusion that sauerkraut is good enough 
to eat without regard to any health virtues which it may have. 
It is one of the most tempting foods we have, but added to this 
you have the fact that it not only pleases the palate and nour- 
ishes the system, but at the same time takes the place of all other 
traffic officers in the intestinal canal. 


Keep these facts before the public and the demand for your 
product will be ever increasing. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all very much obliged 
to Dr. Goudiss for his very interesting talk. 

A meeting of this kind would not be complete without hav- 
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ing our publicity man with us. This time he comes from New 
York City back to his home city, where he certainly should be 
at his best. 

You will find in today’s Cincinnati Times and Star an article 
on the front page that our publicity manager has inserted, and 
he told me that there is another one coming out in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer in the morning. I have great pleasure in introducing 
to you our friend, William Clendenin, who has for his subject 
“The Fountain of Youth—Sauerkraut.” 

MR. CLENDENIN: - This city is the original sauerkraut 
‘capital of the world. Let Neurenburg and Berlin and Steuben- 
ville take a back seat and be reconciled to that when I make the 
statement that it was in Cincinnati that sauerkraut came fully 
into the realization of the high prerogative for which God in- 
tended it. 

I am a prophet and pioneer in this thing. Don’t forget that 
I had the honor years ago of indicting that mysterious story of 
sauerkraut. : 

I saw a letter in New York the other day from a Canadian 
woodsman who wrote down and said: “There is nothing for this 
part of the country in the extreme winter season like sauer- 
kraut. I had a bad case of chillblains, the worst I ever saw in 
my life, and I used sauerkraut by putting my feet in it.” 
(Laughter.) 

Let me say that as a rejuvenator there is nothing like 
sauerkraut. 

Do you know that we have increased the consumption of 
sauerkraut since the beginning of this advertising campaign 
three years ago 600 per cent, and you have not spent $50,000 a 
year on it? 

I am ever ready to preach tne gospel of sauerkraut. I have 
a story which I will tell you of something that occurred in the 
municipal court of New York City. A poor Frenchman, starv- 
ing, half out of his mind, hopeless, moneyless, friendless, stood 
by the open window of a cheap restaurant, and on the sill there 
was a big dish of kraut. He stole it and ate it, and they pinched 
him. The next morning before the court the Judge, recognizing 
his French name, said to him: “You are a Frenchman?” “Yes.” 
“You admit stealing this kraut?” “Yes.” “Why?” “Hungry, 
starving.” The Judge said to him: “You have no money, you 
are French, you are a soldier?” “Yes, Verdun.” “You stole 
this sauerkraut and ate it?” “Yes.” The Judge said: “I will 
dismiss the case and I will give you ten dollars. When the 
French steal and eat sauerkraut, then surely at last the wounds 
of the war are healed and the great conflict is at an end.” 
(Laughter.) They took up a collection there and raised some- 
thing like $17 and handed it to him, and the Frenchman struck 
an attitude and saluted and said: “Vive la Sauerkraut.” 
(Laughter.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next item on the program this 
afternoon is round-table discussion. If anyone has any ques- 
tions they want to ask or any matter they want to bring up, we 
will have it at this time. The hour is getting late, and if there 
is not anything this meeting of the National Kraut Packers’ As- 
sociation will stand adjourned. 


(Whereupon an adjournment was had.) 


Friday Morning Session 
(General) 
Main Ball Room, Hotel Gibson 


January 30, 1925—9:30 A. M. 
President Royal F. Clark, presiding. 


HE CHAIRMAN: The first report to be received is that 
' of the Finance Committee, of which Mr. James A. Ander- 
son is chairman. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The report of the Finance Committee has been made up in 
this little booklet which has been circulated, of which I suppose 
you all have a copy. (See page 27.) I would advise you all to 
read this very carefully. It is a report which the National Can- 
ners Association might be very proud of and every member of 
the Association be likewise proud. 

You will notice by reading the report that the finances are 
in splendid condition, and that we need make no apoolgies for 
this Association, its activities and its standing today as a great 
ndustry, and I only need to point to this convention to show the 
condition of our industry, both socially and in a business way. 
I am sure that this report will be very interesting to you, and 
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it might be well to state that it has been audited by the Audit 
Committee and passed on and thoroughly gone into in every par- 
ticular, and I think it is only due to them that we should pay 
attention to all these accounts, no matter how small or great 
they are, as we would handle our own business affairs to see 
that the proper entries have been made, so that we can say, not 
from hearsay, but from actual knowledge, that we know that 
this report is correct. I am very glad to be able to say that we 
are very proud of it, as you will be, also, and I move the adop- 
tion of the report. 

(Which motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask the Secretary to briefly state 
the conclusions of the Conference Committee. It is rather a 
lengthy report, and was left here by Mr. Sears. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


URING the past year the most important question that has 

come up for consideration by the Conference Committee 

has been the adjustment of spoilage claims between can- 
ners and distributors. The matter assumed particular import- 
ance since the issuance of Bureau of Chemistry ruling No. 381, 
prohibiting the return of spoiled canned foods to the manufac- 
turer. 

On January 19th, 1924, a joint conference was called by 
officials of the Association of State and National Dairy and 
Food Commissioners in Chicago, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the National Canners Association and the National 
and American Wholesale Grocers Association. No positive action 
was taken by this conference, which adjourned to meet again 
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during the Buffalo Convention the following week at which a 
resolution was adopted recognizing the principles of the canners’ 
warehouse plan as applied to spoiled cans in the hands of whole- 
sale distributors, but leaving the question of adjusting spoilage 
claims in the hands of retailers to the contracting parties for 
settlement. 


As the practical application of the principles contained in 
the above resolution presented certain difficulties, further con- 
ference was found necessary to decide on uniform allowances 
which would apply throughout the country to different commodi- 
ties, in case of cash allowance in lieu of a general guarantee. 

An informal conference was, therefore, held in New York 
City on February 2nd, which was also participated in by the 
Conference Committee of the National Chain Store Grocers As- 
sociation. A tentative understanding was reached and the whole 
subject was fully discussed by the canners’ Conference Commit- 
tee at a meeting in Chicago on February 6th. 

At the request of the three distributors’ associations, a 
formal conference was called in New York on February 16th, at 
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which representatives of the three distributors’ associations and 
the canners’ Conference Committee were present and the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

“The Joint Conference Committees recommend— 

“The approval and reaffirmance of the guarantee by canner 
of his products against swells and spoils and his right to require 
the return, provided return can be made under existing food laws 
and regulations, of same to zonal warehouse, or otherwise as he 
may desire, as far as swells and spoils are concerned, which de- 
velop in jobbers’ or in buyers’ stocks as accepted by the Buffalo 
conference. 

“Recognition of the difficulty of combining with a canner’s 
guarantee a cash allowance in lieu of full compensation for re- 
tailer swells and a recommendation that this provision be elim- 
inated from the guarantee provision.” : 

“That it is the sense of the Joint Conference Committee that 
there is a desire on the part of the seller to fully protect the 
buyer against spoils loss and that buyer does not wish any profit 
or loss to accrue from said cash allowance made in lieu of normal 
swells. 

“Recognizing this principle, it is apparent that the members 
of the canners’ Conference Committee are not in position to 
fairly determine the different classes in which the different prod- 
ucts should be placed when buyer and seller désire a cash allow- 
ance in lieu of normal spoils. 

“That the final decision of proper allowances be immediately 
referred to the sections representing peas, corn and tomatoes— 
the Canners League of California, the Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, the Hawaiian Pineapple Canners Association and the 
Association of Pacific Fisheries, for immediate investigation and 
conference with distributors. 

“That in order trading in canned foods be not interfered with 
the following percentages be recommended to meet the present 
situation: 

“Class 1—Allowance one-quarter of one per cent. . 

Commodities: Peas, corn, beans, pumpkin, squash, apple 
sauce, spinach, beets, succotash, tuna fish, tomatoes, 
red Alaska salmon, medium red salmon, pink sal- 
mon, chum salmon, peaches. 

“Class 2—Allowance one-half of one per cent: 


All other canned fruit, fish and vegetables, excepting 
sauerkraut and pork and beans, which the N. C. A. 
is not in position to pass upon. 

“The above percentages are in lieu of normal swells.” 

The resolution indicates that the agreement was tentative 
and the Conference Committee made no attempt to settle the 
matter in a final way. However, as future contracts were being 
held up in many districts pending action on this subject, a tenta- 
tive decision was necessary. It was fully appreciated that final 
settlement was impossible until necessary data could be obtained 
showing actual spoilage losses incurred on different commodities, 
both by canners and distributors. 

All associations represented in the conference were asked to 
urge their members to collect such data and the National Can- 
ners Association was requested to secure the co-operation of the 
commodity sections and local canners’ asociations. In getting 
such information from the canners the information necessary is 
a collection of detailed figures showing the actual amount of 
swell and spoilage claims paid by individual canners over a 
period of years. When this information has been secured, further 
conference on the subject will be arranged. 


PRESENT STATUS OF SETTLEMENT OF 
SPOILAGE CLAIMS 


Summary 


1. Full recognition by distributors of the right of the can- 
ner to guarantee against all losses in his products and to the 
adjustment of claim either by shipment to zonal warehouses for 
examination, so far as existing loss will permit, or by any other 
proof which will be satisfatcory to the buyer and seller. 

2. The impracticability of a definite decision on the part 
of the Conference Committee of the National Canners Associa- 
tion as to the proper percentage allowance for different products 


and immediate reference of this question to smaller units of the 
industry for investigation. 


3. While in all previous conferences the National Chain 
Store Grocers Association has not officially participated the 
unanimous approval of the present recommendations by the 
Conference Committee of that association was secured. The 
Chain Stores Association has heretofore stood for a flat allow- 
ance of one-half per cent on all products. 
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4. The desire of both manufacturer and distributor that 
present trade relations be not interrupted in any way which would 
injure or impair distributive arrangements or future contracts 
which are vital to all interests. 

5. ‘Should buyer and seller jointly agree upon a cash allow- 
ance in lieu of full guarantee the division of canned foods for 
the present into two classes, one carrying one-quarter of one 
per cent allowance and the other one-half of one per cent. 

6. Imediate efforts on the part of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and National Chain Store Grocers Association is to co-operate 
in every way possible with National, State and municipal food 
officials to see that the present plans are fully carried out. 

SECRETARY GORRELL: I attended a meeting of the Con- 
ference Committee on Tuesday, and I see that Mr. Sears has not 
included what was on there in his report. There were several 
matters that were discussed, one of the important matters being 
the recommendation for the continuation of Canned Foods Week, 
also recommendation that work be started for Canned Foods 
Week as early as possible. 

Another recomendation was that the committee of the Na- 
tional Canners Association on the simplification of containers 
get in touch with the committee of the Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, which is working on the same subject. 

There was considerable discussion about the establishment 
of some permanent publicity for canned foods, and it was rec- 
ommended, and I think it will be covered by the Resolution Com- 
mittee this morning, that a temporary committee be appointed 
to study the subject and report a little later on. Mr. Dickinson 
the chairman of the Resolutions Committee, I think, will bring 
that up in the form of a resolution very much better than I can 
state it to you. 

I think that is the sum and substance of the meeting on 
Tuesday. 

(Whereupon, upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, 
the report of the Conference Committee was adopted.) 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: We will now have the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, of which Mr. Dickinson is chairman. 

(Here follows report of Resolutions Committee, which was 
adopted item by item.) 


RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, The National Canners Association has been 


benefited by the speakers of the various sessions of this Con- 
venticen, and 


WHEREAS, The interest and service of these various speak- 
ers is highly appreciated; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended to 
Mr. E. E. Finch, Mr. Charles P. Whitman, Mr. J. W. Morey, 
Mr. E. E. Ely, Mr. John C. Ulmer, Mr. J. H. McLaurin, Mr. 
Lucius Teter, Dr. Walter H. Eddy, Dr. E. O. Jordan, and to 
other guests who have addressed the various Section meetings. 

Resolved, That the National Canners Association does here- 
by express to the people of Cincinnati its thanks for the cour- 
tesies extended to the Association and its members on the oc- 
casion of this Convention, especially commendation is due to 
the Cincinnati Woman’s Club, to the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and to Mr. Thomas Quinlan, its Secretary, also to 
another prominent citizen of Cincinnati, Mr. E Finch, 
President of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, 
for the able and hospitable assistance rendered. Be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation to the 
hosts of Cincinnati for the fair and comprehensive treatment 
of the news of this Convention. 


WHEREAS, Our friends of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association did on Tuesday, January 27, graciously tender 
to the ladies of the Convention luncheon and musicals, and on 
Thursday, January 29th, an automobile tour, and 


WHEREAS, These events added greatly to the enjoyment of 
our ladies, and ; 


WHEREAS, Plans have been made by these hosts for a ball 
on the closing night of the Convention; therefore be it 


_ Resolved, That we cordially thank the Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association for these thoughtful and kindly acts. 


_ Resolved That we are pleased to acknowledge our appreci- 
ation of the friendly co-operation during the past year between 
our Association and the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, the National Chain Store Grocers Association, the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, the National Food Brokers Association and 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, and that we 
hope that these pleasant relations may long continue. 
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Resolved, That the service rendered during the past year 
by the various trade papers has been of great benefit to the in- 
dustry, and this Association is pleased to acknowledge the in- 
debtedness of the industry to these good friends. : 

Resolved, That authority be delegated to the Presidents of 
this and the allied Associations to fix the place where the next 
Convention shall be held. 


WHEREAS, Since our last meeting we have lost by death a 
distinguished former President of the Association, Mr. Georze 
N. Numsen, and 


WHEREAS, He was faithful, diligent and honored both in his 
own business and in public service, and 


Wuereas, He had endeared himself to a large circle of © 


friends, while his long and faithful service to this Association 
is recalled with gratitude; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we sincerely deplore the loss of our good 
ae and that we here record our appreciation cf his sterling 
worth. 


WHEREAS, Our retiring President, Mr. Royal F. Clark, has 
been untiring in his efforts on behalf of the Association; has 
been unusually successful in the drive for increased membership 
and the resultant decrease in dues; has been an important fac- 
tor in bringing about more harmonious relationship between 
other trade associations and our own; has been most active in 
enlarging and successfully directing Canned Foods Week, and 
has devoted much time traveling long distances in visiting sec- 
tional meetings, as well as making regular journeys to the of- 
fices at Washington for the proper conduct of Association mat- 
ters, be it 

Resolved, That the Eastern Canners Association express to 
him its sincere thanks, and extend is best wishes that a full 
measure of health and prosperity be his for the coming years. 

It is an historical fact that every monument erected to man 
has been for the recognition of services rendered. There have 
been dedicated to service many noble lives that have never been 
recognized by tablets of marble or bronze. But monumnts 
erected to the living by appreciation of their efforts and by 
strewing their pathway with flowers are commendable to the 
donor and probably more satisfactory to the receiver. 

The National Canners Association has been rendered a serv- 
ice by Secretary Gorrell that is of inestimable value and done 
in a most unobstrusive manner. He has shown a brilliancy of 
vision and a quality of practical idealism that has been a great 
factor in the progress of our organization. It is useless to try 
to express our appreciation in words. Only by co-operation and 
assistance can the appreciation of this organization be properly 
expressed. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That every sincere friend of the National Can- 
ners Association shall express his honest appreciation of Sec- 
retary Gorrell’s services by accepting the obligations that mem- 
bership involves and by performing to the best of his ability the 
duties assigned to him. 

WHEREAS, The Near East Relief reports that there still are 
60,000 children wholly dependent upon Near East Relief, and 
that thousands more are partially dependent upon them, that 
these children have no governmental protection and no other 
source to which they may look for help, and that, therefore, the 
Near East Relief must continue its food relief or these children 
will perish; and 

WHEREAS, This relief work is a work of life saving, of re- 
habilitation and of character building, which must be kept ef- 
ficient; and 

WHEREAS, For America to continue to care for these child- 
dren and train them for future leadership will prove one of the 
greatest factors in reclaiming the Near East; be it 

Resolved, That the National Canner sAsosciation, in con- 
vention assembled at Cincinnati, Ohio. January 30th, 1925, ap- 
proves and urges the observance of Golden Rule Sunday, De- 
cember 6th next, the promotion of which will assist in the sup- 
port of thousands of destitute orphans saved from extermina- 
tion by the charity of America, these orphans being in the care 
of Near East Relief, an organization incorporated by Congress. 

That we recommend to the members of the National Can- 
ners Association to co-operate in every possible and practicable 
way in forwarding the objective of this day. 


WHEREAS, Continually recurring losses to farmers and to 
canners, due to poor seed, untrue to name or lacking in purety 
ef varietal type, constitute a serious hazard in production of 
canning crops, and an economic waste from the standpoint of 
the farmer, canner and the consuming public, be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners Association endorse 
and urge the prompt enactment of the bill recently introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator Norris, known as 
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8.3978, auhorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to co-operate 
with state officials, crop improvement associations or growers 
of seed to encourage the production of seeds of high varietal 
purity and quality. 

WHEREAS, Wholesale, retail and chain store distributors 
advise us in a very definite and certain manner, and our own 
experience has also indicated, that Canned Foods Week has 
served well to increase the consumption of canned foods and to 
educate the public as to their wholesomeness; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we felicitate the distributors as well as the 
canning industry on this success, and recommend to the Board 
of Directors that plans be started early for Canned Foods Week 
to be held in the fall of 1925, and be it 

Resolved, That these plans provide for a closer relationship 
in financing and administration between the various elements 
of the trade; be it further 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to Mr. Sol 
Westerfeldt, Mr. Leslie Lieber, Mr. A. H. Perfect, Mr. P. J. 
Murphy,.and to Mr. James A. Anderson, Chairman of the 
Canned Foods Week Committees of their respective Associa- 


tions, and to all the members of the Committee and to their co- 


workers. 


WHEREAS, The findings, during recent years, of various re- 
search laboratories are favorable to the increased use of canned 
foods, and 

WHEREAS, Numerous canners, brokers, wholesale and retail 
grocers, canning machinery and supply houses and others inter- 
ested in the production and distribution of canned foods, have 
evidenced a considerable interest in a continuous national edu- 
cational campaign to disseminate the information of these find- 
ings to the general public, be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners Association invite the 
trade organizations representative of the factors mentioned 
above to appoint not more than two representatives each, to 
serve on a joint committee, which shall consider and endeavor 
to formulate a plan for esablishing, financing and operating a 
Canned Foods Foundation. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: I am sure we compliment the Reso- 
lutions Committee for their work during this session. It is a 
mighty hard position for the chairman and takes a good deal 
of time, and they have done unusually well, I feel. 

I see that Mr. Roach is now in the room and I will ask for 
the report of the Refinancing-Advertising and Inspection Cam- 
paign. 

(Here follows report of committee, read by Mr. Roach, and 
adopted, but its publication withheld.) 

CHAIRMAN: We now come to the report of the Committee 
on Scientific Research, of which Mr. Henry Burden, of New York, 
is Chairman. Unless it is requested by some member here that 
same be read, it will be ordered accepted and placed on file. 

DR. BIGELOW: Mr. Burden asked me to say that instead 
of presenting the report, the committee would merely give out 
the report and have it published in the trade papers. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: It is so ordered and the report is 
placed on file. / 


REPORT OF RESEARCH LABORATORY V 
By W. D. Bigelow, Director of the Laboratory. 


URING the past year satisfactory progress has been made 
in all the lines of investigation being conducted by the 
Research Laboratory. A brief statement regarding the 

work of the year is given below, supplemented by a series of 
memoranda from several of my associates in the Laboratory, 
each discussing at greater length the progress made in the in- 
vestigations being conducted by him. 

Bacteriological Investigations—At the Cleveland convention 
of the National Canners Association in 1920 I discussed some 
of the fundamental principles of bacteriology and their applica- 
tion to the canning industry. In that address I stated, in popular 
terms, the meaning of bacteriology to the industry, and some 
of the problems that confronted us, and reflected, in a measure, 
the plan of the series of investigations statred about a year pre- 
viously, and which, it was foreseen, involved comprehensive and 
intensive studies which must be long continued in order to yield 
effective results. 


The evolution of these studies has progressed in a satisfac- 
tory way, and we are now in a portion of the field reaching the 
end to which they were directed. They were primarily intended 
to give information which would guide us in establishing proc- 
esses for canned foods, and in conducting other technological 
operations which might have a bearing on the sterilization of 
the foods and the freedom of the product from spoilage. 


: 
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It was then recogniezd that the bacterial content of the raw 
product must be influenced by the sanitary condition of the can- 
ning plant and the manner in which the raw product was han- 
dled. Our information on that subject, however, was of a vague 
and general nature, and we had little information with respect 
to the character of bacteria causing spoilage in various kinds 
of canned foods or the amount of heat necessary to destroy them. 

Since that time each year has marked a substantial increase 
in our knowledge of this subject. The examination of spoiled 
samples of different kinds of food has enabled us to isolate and 
study a large number of spoilage bacteria, and material progress 
has been made in the classification of such bacteria. Much in- 
formation has been gained regarding the heat resistance of the 
various classes, and this data, studied in connection with the 
results of our heat penetration investigations makes it possible 
for us to calculate theoretical processes for the sterilization of 
foods. Using these theoretical procesess as a guide, the labora- 
tory during the last two years has been putting up experimental 
packs of canned foods that have been inoculated with some of 
the more resistant bacteria which are likely to cause spoilage in 
underprocessed food stored under normal conditions. 

When this series of investigations was inaugurated it was 
planned that it should include field surveys, by means of which 
it would be possible to determine the source from which con- 
tamination by these bacteria occurred, and the influence on such 
contamination of plant management, including the handling of 
the raw product and various technological operations. As the 
work has progressed, the importance of such surveys has be- 
come more and more apparent, but it was only during the last 
vear that the systematic study of spoilage organisms furnished 
the necessary foundation. It is hoped that more attention may 
be given to this subject during the coming year. _ 

During the past vear our knowledge of this subject was 
materially increased with respect to tomatoes. It was found that 
tomatoes which reach the plant in sound condition and are canned 
promptly may be sterilized in boiling water in a much shorter 
time than those which contain an appreciable.amount of rot or 
are allowed to stand at the usual summer temperatures before 
canning. This difference is because of the smaller number of 
hacteria in the fresh, sound stock. This is doubtless one reason 
for the occasional spoilage of tomatoes in plants which are ac- 
customed to use minimum processes. 

It is a matter of common information among tomato can- 
ners that the method of coolins exercises a profound influence 
on the length of time necessary for the sterilization of this prod- 
net, but the extent of this influence is not usually appreciated. 
The work conducted by the Research J. aboratorv during the past 
year adds much to our knowledge of this subject. 

These results explain why it is that in one section of the 
country, where tomatoes are partially water-cooled immediately 
after processing in rotating cookers, a cook of 30 minutes for 
No. 2% cans is believed to be necessary, whereas approximately 


less than half of that time is found to be sufficient in sections ~ 


of the country where it is customary to air cool. 


Comprehensive study has also been made during the past 
year of the processing of asparagus and sardines, and an experi- 
mental pack of peas has been put up to studv the influence of 
the size of the peas on the process necessary for their steriliza- 
tion. 

All the experimental packs mentioned above have given re- 
sults which are neculiarly valuable to the industrv. A further 
statement regarding the bacteriological investigations is given 
= mm memorandum of Dr. Esty attached hereto (Enclosure 

0; 4). 
The study of botulism has been continued, and Dr. Esty de- 


voted several weeks to that subject, in co-operation with Dr. 
Meyer. 


Heat Penetration—Under this heading we are accustomed to 
include the distribution of heat within the retort, as influenced 
by the method of piping and operating the retort, as well as the 
penetration of heat to the center of the can. It also includes 
calculations of theoretical processes from the data obtained by 
the heat penetration studies considered in connection with the 
resistance of basterial spores, as determined in the Bacteriolog- 
ical Laboratory. 

_ During the six years that have elapsed since heat penetra- 
tion work was undertaken, much data has been accumulated which 
is now being systematically reviewed and studied. Astual de- 
termination of new data durin the last season was mainly in 
co-operation with the experimental packs mentioned above under 
the heading “Bacteriological Investigations.” 

The determination of heat penetration is the necessary com- 
plement to these bacteriological studies, 
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For the purpose of studying the distribution of heat in can- 
ning retorts under commercial operations, a‘ systematic survey 
of vertical retorts, as operated in 53 canning platns, was made 
by Mr. Thompson. 

A statement in greater detail of the work done during the 
past year is given in a memorandum by Mr. Thompson, attached 
hereto (Enclosure No. 2). 

Springers and Perforations—It is now recogniezd that 
springers and perforations in canned fruits bear some relation 
to each other, and that anything which can be done to reduce the 
one will have a corresponding influence on the other. 

Previous work has shown that oxygen greatly accelerates 
perforations and hydrogen swells and springers, and that with 
some fruits, at least with apples, the removal of oxygen reduces 
the perforation tendency to a minimum, but that removal of the 
oxygen from some other fruits, notably black cherries and straw- 
berries, does not materially reduce their perforation tendency. 

The work this year has been conducted largely toward find- 
ing out what it is in those fruits which causes perforations, as 
oxygen does in apples. All the data secured tends to strengthen 
the theory suggested by Dr. Kohman some time ago that the 
coloring matter in these fruits is vitally involved, and he has 
taken steps to isolate this coloring matter from black cherries 
and strawberries to definitely prove or disprove this theory. 

It is apparent from the above that with certain kinds of 
canned fruits we have no reason to believe at present that per- 
foration can be controlled in tin cans. In spite of all that can 
be done, there still remains the coloring matter in some fruits, 
which now appears to contribute largely to corrosion, and hence 
to perforation and the formation of springers. Even in such 
fruits perforation can be reduced to some extent by excluding 
atmospheric oxygen as far as possible, and by making sure that 
the cans are tightly sealed. Still more effect can be produced 
by the use of charcoal plate, and by taking all possible precau- 
tions to see that the product is stored at the lowest possible tem- 
perature. When all this has been done, however, it must be 
borne in mind that certain kinds of fruit are prone to form 
springers and perforate the can, and that with such products 
perforations and springers are likely to occur as early as the 
summer following the packing season. 


I attach hereto a memorandum from Dr. Kohman (Enclo- 
sure No. 3), giving in greater detail the work on this subject 
conducted by him during the past year, and a memorandum 
(Enclosure No, 4), giving a brief statement of our preesnt know]l- 
edge of the subject, as a result of his investigations. 

Vitamin Investigations—Five years ago it was a popular 
belief, and this belief was shared to a greater or less extent by 
the physiological chemists who had conducted research work with 


vitamins, that the vitamin content of foods was largely destroyed 
by the canning process. 


_ Articles making that statement were frequently published 
in newspapers and magazines, and books were being issued mak- 
ing the same statement. 

Our Vitamin Bulletin (Bulletin 19-L), published in the spring 
of 1919, showed that there was no scientific basis for that belief, 
and that there was some scientific basis for the contrary belief. 
That bulletin gave a concise statement of all published scientific 
work relating directly or indirectly to the subject. The bulletin 
was the means, directly or indirectly, of increasing the interest 
of physiological chemists in the resistance of vitamins to heat, 
as distinguished from their resistance to atmospheric oxygen 
at various temperatures, 

There followed a series of investigations, conducted jointly 
by Dr. Eddy, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Kohman, of this laboratory, the results of which have already 
placed the subject in an entirely different light. As far as these 
investigations have gone, they show that the antiscorbutic vita- 
min is more abundant in canned foods than in the raw food 
cooked in the same state in the kitchen, and that the other vita- 
mins are not appreciably affected by canning operations. More- 
over, it has been shown that in apples which have been canned 
for several months the antiscorbutic vitamin is more abundant 
than in the raw product held for the same time in cold storage, 
and this is also believed to be true of other foods. 


During the last year the vitamin work has been extended to 
other porducts, and the results of the investigations on those 
products will be published during the present year. 


I attach hereto a memorandum by Dr. Kohman (Enclosure 
No. 5), giving the progress of the vitamin investigations in 1924, 
and also a memorandum (Enclosure No. 6) of the results that 
have been obtained to date from the series of investigations con- 
ducted jointly by him and Dr. Eddy. 


February 28, 1925 


In view of the great increase of our knowledge of the sub- 
ject since the publication of our Bulletin No. 19-L, a revision 
of that bulletin has been prepared, bringing it up to date. This 
bulletin is now ready for distribution. 

Corn Black—The corn black investigations have been brought 
to a successful conclusion, and enamels have been developed 
which appear to effecively prevent the formation of black and 
which at the same time do not appear to give any flavor to the 
corn. Under these circumstances it is of interest to review briefly 
the various stages through which this investigation has gone. 

After the extensive occurrence of corn black in 1914, we were 
inclined to assume that the condition could be corrected by in- 
creasing the weight of the coating on the tin plate and exercising 
care in the selection of the plate. With that in view, experi- 
mental packs were put up in co-operation with the American 
Can Co. and the American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. in 1915. In 
this work we were unable to find any weight of coating or any 
plate which had substantial influence in preventing corn black. 
This was further confirmed in experimental packs put up with 
tin plate made in 1917. 

In 1919 an intensive study of corn black was undertaken and 
continued for two years. The results were published in January, 
1922, in our Bulletin 18-L. 

The only hopeful outcome of this work done in 1919-1920 
was that some method might be developed by which the can 
could be coated by some substance which would prevent the 
formation of the black discoloration and at the same time would 
not contaminate the corn. 

In Bulletin 18-L it was stated that an experimental pack had 
been put up using can ends on which metallic zinc had been 
deposited electrically. The results obtained by this method were 
hopeful, but not entirely satisfactory. The metallic zine coat- 
ing presented the formation of black while it lasted, but was 
eventually dissolved by the corn, and then its protective action 
eased. 

. While the work with the metallic zinc coating was under 
way, Dr. Bohart suggested a coating consisting of a very small 
amount of zinc oxide suspended in a suitable mixture of waxes 
on gums. Many variations of such coating were prepaerd in the 
laboratory, until some were developed which appeared to have 
sufficient merit to warrant their trial on a larger scale. Exten- 
sive experimental packs, with the use of such enamels, were put 
up in co-operation with the American Can Co. It was reported 
a year ago that the results of 1923 were hopeful, as far as could 
be determined by storage to that date. Longer storage confirmed 
the conclusions reached at that time, and led to the trial of still 
larger experimental packs in 1924. 

During the last year it appeared that the methods had been 
perfected as for as the laboratory was concerned, and the Amer- 
ican Can Co. and Continental Can Co. seroiusly studied the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the manufacture of cans coated with 
enamels of the type mentioned. : 

Some further study should be made after a longer period 
of storage of the products put up during the last season, but 
it now appears practicable to manufacture cans with a coating 
that is a satisfactory safeguard against corn black, and which 
can be supplied at substantially the same cost as the enameled 
cans used in protecting the color of canned fruits. 

I attach hereto a memorandum from Dr. Bohart (Enclosure 
No. 7) which gives a further statement regarding this work. 

Abnormal Flavors in Canned Foods—From the date of the 
organization of the Research Laboraory our attention has been 
called from time to time to samples of canned foods with an 
abnormal flavor. Under various conditions with various foods 
this has been found to be due to such causes as the following: 

1. Astringency, due to iron from the can in certain fruits. 

2. Flavor, taken up from enamel, in string beans and ce- 
reals rather insipid fruits, like pears. 

3. Chlorophenola, due to the contamination of the water 
supply with by-product coke ovens. 

4. Processing inks, of which a trace happened to adhere to 
the under side of the can covers after stamping. 

5. A bitter flavor in corn, due to scraping the cobs too 
closely. 

I might give other illustrations, but these will serve to illus- 
trate what I have in mind. 

During the last year, we suggested that this subject be in- 
cluded in a list of our major projects, and this was approved by 
the Chairman of the Research Committee, with the understand- 
ing that no funds were involved beyond those already contem- 
plated in the laboratory budget. 

It is our experience that any abnormal condition which is 
common to several foods can usually be studied to best advan- 
tage in the food which shows it to the most marked extent; also, 
that the results obtained from a study under such circumstances 
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can usually be applied to other foods showing the same condition 
to a less extent. 

Questions of this kind are often intangible in the extreme. 
Substances causing the abnormal flavor are usually present in 
such infinitesimal quantities that their detection is exceedingly 
difficult. The work is complicated, and quick results cannot be 
expected. It is believed, however, that serious attention should 
be given to this type of research. 

During the last year, a beginning has been made in the 
study of the abnormal flavors that sometimes develop on the 
long continued storage of grapefruit and pineapple. Thus far, 
this study has been directed to obtaining fundamental informa- 
tion regarding the composition of those products when freshly 
canned, and storing other samples under various conditions, 
with a view to comparing their flavor and composition with the 
freshly canned product at intervals. 

I attach hereto a memorandum from Doctor Bohart (En- 
aaa No. 8), giving a further statement regarding this mat- 
er. 

Miscellaneous Work—During the last year 344 samples re- 
received from members of the National Canners Association 
have been examined in the laboratory. Of these, 190 were 
samples sent to the laboratory for analysis by established meth- 
ods, so that their examination involved merely the routine appli- 
cation of methods already well known. Such examinations in- 
cluded, for example the microscopic count of tomato products, 
and the. examination of water, salt and sugar, to determine 
their suitability for canning certain products. Fifty-eight of 
the samples referred to above represented svoilage of canned 
foods, and were sent to us for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause of spoilage, which we were able to determine in the great 
majority of cases. Forty-one samples were sent for the deter- 
mination of sterility, in order to ascertain whether an adequate 
process had been employed. About 30 samples represented prod- 
ucts which were abnormal in color, flavor, or general appearance. 
The remaining 25 samples were of so diverse a nature that it 
was impracticable to classify them. 

_ The number of samples sent to the laboratory is, of course, 
no index of the amount of time involved in their examination. 
In the majority of cases, the amount of time involved was not 
great. In other cases, the conditions presented by the sample 
were of such a nature as to lead to an investigation requiring 
many days for its completion. 

__ The results obtained in such investigations often bring con- 
— to our attention which had not previouslv been recog- 
nized. 

I attach hereto a memorandum from Mr. Stevenson (En- 
closure No. 9), describing some of the results obtained in the 
investigations conducted by him in connection with the examina- 
tion of these miscellaneous samples. Also, a memorandum from 
him (Enclosure No. 10), regarding the advisability of giving 
more attention to the question of waste disposal. ~ 


This is a matter of fundamental importance to the industry 
va which we should some time give careful and systematic at- 
ention. 


The laboratory has continued its policy of visiting plants 
of members of the Association during the canning season wher- 
ever it is practicable to do so. Many of these visits were made 
in connection with trips taken for the purpose of the various 
technological studies mentioned above and in the accompanying 
memoranda. Wherever it could be done, members of the labora- 
tory staff have visited neighboring plants to those in which 
their investigations were conducted, and prolonged trips taken 
for other purposes in order to increase the number of members 
who could be visited. 


On the Pacific Coast, Mr. Richardson has devoted the great- 
er part of his time to visiting canning plants and consulting 
with members of the Association regarding technological opera- 
tions. He has made a special study of the equipment and man- 
agement of sterilizing devices, and has been able to make help- 
ful suggestions. 


In New York State, Mr. Thompson visited over fifty plants 
during the canning seasono, and gave special attention to the 
equipment and management of the retorts and to the distribu- 
tion of heat in the retorts. 


Mr. Stevenson spent a considerable part of the tomato can- 
ning season in Indiana, and visited 29 plants, especially for the 
purpose of consulting with our members regarding the methods 
employed in the manufacture of tomato products and the tech- 
nique and significance and method of making microscopic count. 

Co-operative Work—When the Research Laboratory was or- 
ganized, there was little work of fundamental value to the can- 
ning industry that was being conducted by other sources. Since 
that time, the volume of such work has greatly increased. 
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As far as practicable, this laboratory has co-operated with 
other agencies conducting research work which has a bearing 
on the industry. In some cases, our co-operation has been ma- 
terial. In other cases, it has been limited to giving such in- 
formation and making such suggestions as we could, when re- 
quested to do so. . 

The number of other laboratories conducting research work 
which has a bearing on canned foods is now so great that the 
question of co-operation should be given greater attention, and 
we should make a systematic attempt to be familiar with all 
such work as is being done. In order that we may profit from 
it to the greatest extent, and in order that we may be able to 
make helpful suggestions to the laboratories conducting it. | 

I have not attempted to make a survey of the institutions 
that are doing work of this kind. Much research work is done, 
of course, by firms connected immediately with the canning 
of foods, and much more by laboratories maintained by manu- 
facturers of cans, tin plate, and steel, as well as of machinery 
and other supplies for the industry. The following oragniza- 
tions, among others not directly connected with the industry, are 
also conducting investigations, or have conducted them recently, 
with which we should maintain close contact. 

Professor Smallwood, of Johns Hopkins University, some 
years ago made quite an extensive study of the amount of heat 
consumed by various articles of canning equipment. ; 

Professor Gruess and his associates at the University of 
California, give much attention to methods for the manufacture 
of canned and preserved foods. 


Messrs. Wagoon and Culpepper, of the ‘)ffice of Horticul- 
tural Investigations, United States Department cf Agriculture, 
devote practically all their attention to canners’ problems. Their 
work, like that of Cruess and his associates, relates particularly 
to home canning, but is applicable in considerable measure to the 
commercial industry. 


Professor Wiegand, of the Oregon State College, has an ex- 
cellent equipment for the study of the manufacture of canned 
and preserved foods, and gives instruction on that subject. 

Professor Cobb and Doctor Fellers, of the University of 
Washington, give a course of instruction in canning methods and 
do some experimental work on the subject 


Doctor Geidel, bacteriologist of the Minnesota State Food 
Commission, has worked closely with the corn canners of his 


State, and has done valuable research work with respect to 
corn. 


Doctor Williman, of the University of Minnesota, has made 
a study of the manufacture of syrup from sweet corn stalks, and 
has published a bulletin on that subject. 


Doctor Treesler, of the Bureau of Fisheries, and his asso- 


ciates, have conducted valuable research work with respect to 
fish products. 


Professor Huelson, of the University of Illinois, has an ex- 
perimental cannery which has been used during the last two 
years in connection with his studies of sweet corn. 


The Research Laboratory has maintained contacts with 
these men as far as practicable, and in that way has received 
valuable information and has been able to contribute materially 
to the investigations being conducted. It is believed that fur- 
ther attention should be given to this subject. 


Examination of Spoilage Claims—We are assured on every 
hand that the results of this work have given satisfaction to the 
industry and it has met with increasing favor from the first. 
Canners for whom claims have been examined have uniformly 
expressed their satisfaction with the results and found our re- 
ports of the nature and cause of snoilage to be o* value to them. 
Distributors in nearly all cases have shown us every courtesy 
and given full co-operation, and have found that the work was 
also to their interest. As the year progressed, the value of this 


service to canner and distributor alike has been increasingly 
apparent. 


During the year 1924, 88 claims were referred to us for 
the examination of the goods involved. Of these, 17 were in- 
spected in regional warehouses, 36 were inspected in jobbers’ 
warehouses, 1 was inspected in the Research Laboratory, 2 were 
withdrawn by the distributor, 9 were withdrawn by canners, 5 
requests to ship goods to warehouses were ignored or declined 
by distributors, and 8 lots of goods were destroyed by distribu- 
tors before our request for examination was received. 


_Of the remaining 10 lots, one is awaiting examination in a 
regional warehouse, 3 are being shipped to regional warehouses, 
and 6 are awaiting examination in distributors’ warehouses. If 
we are able to complete the examination of these remaining ten 
lots the record of the work will then be as follows: 
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21 lots will have been inspected in regional warehouses. 

42 lots will have been inspected in jobbers’ warehouses. 

25 lots could not be inspected, for reasons given below. 

We have found that in the great majority of cases, the cans 
can be examined as well in the jobber’s warehouses as in the 
regional warehouse, and that the former offers the advantage 
of permitting us to consult the distributor with respect to any 
variation between the amount of goods claimed to be spoiled and 
the amount submitted for examination. 

The following classification will serve to give an idea of the 
results thus far obtained: 

Tomatoes in Nos. 2, 242 and 3 Cans 

The claims for spoilage aggregated 526 cases and 4 cans. 
Two distributors revised their claims after being notified that 
the goods would be inspected under the warehouse system. One 
of these distributors reduced his claim from 106 to 48 cases and 
the other from 44 cases to 33 cases. 

Results: 

524 cases 4 cans were claimed to be spoiled. 

72 cases 1 can were found to be spoiled. 

221 cases 14 cans were springers. 

107 cases 4 cans were merchantable (including those 
co or less rusty or with soiled labels—all flat 
cans). 

141 cases 8 cans were not produced by the distributor. 

Included in the product listed above as merchantable 
are 66 cases, whose appearance was normal in 
every way. 

Tomatoes in No. 10 Cans 
79 cases 8 cans were claimed to be spoiled. 
57 cases 1 can were found to be spoiled. 
4 cases 2 cans were springers. 
1 case 5 cans were merchantable. 
15 cases 4 cans were not produced by the distributor. 
Fruits in No. 2 Cans 

239 cases 18 cans were claimed to be spoiled. 

64 cases 3 cans were found to be spoiled. 

166 cases 19 cans were springers. 

58 cases 20 cans were not produced by the distributor. 

Doubtless a considerable number of the cans not produced, and 
probably all of them, were perforated or burst, and in such con- 


dition as to make it impracticable to send them to the ware- 
houses. 


Fruits in No. 244 and 3 Cans 
219 cases 3 cans were claimed to be spoiled. 
118 cases 2 cans were found to be spoiled. 

82 cases 4 cans were springers. 

31 cases were in merchantable condition (including 
those more or less rusty or with soiled labels—all 
flat cans). 

112 cases 13 cans were not produced by the distributor 
(one distributor alone was 29 cases short of the 
goods which he claimed had spoiled). 

Many of the goods in this class were in such condition that 
it is altogether probable a considerable number of the remain- 
ing cans had perforated or burst so that it was not practicable 
to send them to the warehouses. 


Fruits in No. 10 Cans 
1,343 cases and 4 cans were claimed to be spoiled. 

372 cases 1 can were found to be spoiled. 

749 cases 4 cans were springers. : 

102 cases 5 cans were merchantable (including those 
— or less rusty and with soiled labels—all flat 
cans). 

118 cases were not produced by the distributors. 

Of the cases listed above as merchantable, 15 cases in one 
lot were normal, except that the cans and labels were stained 
with the juice of other cans, and 4 cases were entirely normal. 
Another lot of 300 cases, claimed to be spoiled, were very light 
springers, because of being overfilled and because of not having 
had sufficient exhaust. 

The cans were packed entirely without head space, and no 
appreciable amount of gas had accumulated in them. 

Corn—No. 2 Cans 

175 cases 16 cans were claimed to be spoiled, but dis- 
tributors making these claims produced 

207 cases 8 cans to substantiate the claim. 

These were examined with the following results: 

10 cases 14 cans were found to be spoiled. 

149 cases 21 cans were found to be springers. 

46 cases 21 cans were found to be merchantable (in- 
cluding those more or less rusty or with soiled 
labels all flat cans.) 
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String Beans 

154 cases 3 cans were claimed to be spoiled. 

152 cases were found to be spoiled. . 

12 cases 3 cans were found to be merchantable. 

Now that the warehouse system has been in operation about 
a year, it is well to consider whether some change in the sys- 
tem can be advantageously made. It will be noted from the 
above statement that substantially twice as many of the claims 
investigated have been handled in the jobbers’ warehouses as 
in the regional warehouses. 

We have found on the whole that the study of the cans 
rould be made about as well in the jobbers’ warehouses as in a 
regional warehouse, and that the former offered us the advan- 
tage of permitting us to consult the distributor with respect to 
any variation between the amount of goods claimed and the 
amount submitted for examination. 

The scope of the work has thus far not afforded us the op- 
portunity to obtain new information regarding the causes of 
spoilage which we had anticipated. It is not to be expected that 
a large proportion of warehouse cases will bring new causes 
of spoilage to our attention. We are more likely to obtain in- 
dications that known causes of spoilage are not sufficeintly ap- 
preciated and guarded against. ; 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of this in the regional 
warehouse work during the past year was the number of spring- 
ers encountered in canned tomatoes due to insufficient exhaust. 
In the days of the hole and cap can, many tomato canners did 
not think it worth while to exhaust tomatoes, and some have not 
yet learned that the necessity of exhaust is much greater in the 
sanitary can. The fact that over forty per cent of the tomatoes 
in the smaller sizes of cans which were alleged to be spoiled in 
the work reported above were really springers because of in- 
sufficient exhaust, affords ample proof, if such proof were neces- 
sary, of the wisdom of exhaust in canning tomatoes. 

In a reasonably large number of lots of goods examined, we 
were able to determine what the cause of spoilage was, and in 
several cases the canners expressed gratification at the informa- 
tion we gave them regarding the matter. 

It was our experience during the last year, however, that the 
chief value of the plan lay in the opportunity it afforded to dis- 
tinguish between goods which could properly be used as food and 
those which could not, and identifying the cans alleged to be 
spoiled with the packs of the individual canners against whom 
the representative claims were made. 

With this in mind, some general lessons may be learned from 
the work done during the past year. 

1. It is usually only advantageous to undertake the exami- 
nation of a lot of goods of considerable size. In the case of lots 
involving only a few cans, the expense of the examination far 
exceeds the value of the goods. 

It is important that requests for warehouse examination 
be made as soon as possible after the claims are received by the 
canners. This is particularly important with fruit products. 
Many canners requesting warehouse examination delay their re- 
quests from one to four months after they receive the claims. 
During the past year this resulted in a number of lots of goods 
being destroyed by the distributors sometimes after condemna- 
tion by the State Food Officials. In other cases, large lots of 
goods which would have afforded much salvage if inspected 
promptly after the claim was made, deteriorated to such an ex- 


wat before they could be inspected as to be of practically no 
value. 


3. Considerable travel is involved in making these ware- 
house inspections, and it can be done on a much more economical 
basis if a delay of from one to two months is permitted after the 
claim is received. This delay should be avoided as far as prac- 
ticable for the reasons given under (2) above. At the same 
time, a delay of this kind will often make it possible to include a 
number of inspections on one trip. In this way, it may be pos- 
sible for our representatives to visit sections of the country 
which it has not seemed practicable to visit heretofore. During 
the past few months, several canners have delayed for from one 
to two months after receiving claims from their distributors, and 
then wired us, requesting an immediate inspection. If this can 
be reversed, our work can be made more practicable and prompt 
and can be conducted more economically. 


4. It is not practicable to inspect lots of goods consisting 
of a very large number of items of a few cans each. For in- 
stance, some of the claims submitted to us consisted of from 
50 to 100 items each. A majority of these items were for only 
three or four cans each. Even if these cans were all in good 
condition, so that the code marks could be readily distinguished, 
it would be a time-consuming and hence an expensive operation 
to check them all up and make sure that they were as claimed. 
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As a matter of fact, such goods are usually the remnants after 
a long period of storage. They are usually rusty, badly soiled, 
and a large number of them perforated. Under these circum- 
stances, our representative is usually unable to identify the cans 
themselves, and is rarely, if ever, able to effect any salvage. 
Such lots are too small, and usually too varied in condition to 
make it possible to open a portion of them and judge the con- 
tents of the others from the results. In lots of this kind, only 
the items consisting of a considerable number of cases can 
profitably be subjected to warehouse examination. 


ENCLOSURE 1—BACTERIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION 
DURING 1924 


} In am submitting herewith a statement of the bacteriolog- 
ical investigations that have been conducted during 1924, giving 
a preliminary report wherever possible of the results obtained. 
The projects are discussed separately under the following head- 
ings: 

1—Adequate Processing of Canned Foods. 

2—Botulism Studies in California. 

3—Heat Resistance Studies. 

4—Classification of Spoilage Organisms. 

Adequate Processing of Canned Foods—The processing 
studies based upon the experimental pack procedure of cans in- 
oculated with typical spoilage organisms have been continued and 
extended to include tomatoes, asparagus (New York State and 
California), and sardines, and a small pack of peas to determine 
the influence of size on the sterilization. This procedure was 
similar to that used last year on corn <nd peas and has proved 
to be the most practical and most certain means for determining 
adequate processes for canned foods. The total number of cans 
packed was 36,161, distributed according to the foods and State 
in which packed as follows: 


Food No. of Cans State 
Asparagus ............ New York 


The individual packs are briefly discussed and summarized 
separately below, but a more detailed report of these packs is be- 
ing prepared, incorporating the experimental data with specific 
conclusions and definite recommendations. Such a report is in- 
tended for publication in a laboratory bulletin. 


Tomatoes—An analysis of the experimental results permit 
of the following General Conclusions on the Processing of To- 
matoes. They are based upon experimental results of 8,706 No. 
2’s, 4,167 No. 214’s, 864 No. 3’s, and 1,061 No. 10’s, a total of 
14,796 inoculated cans packed in New Jersey and Delaware dur- 
ing the past season. The substance of this report is the basis 
of an address before the Tomato Section at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, January, 1925. 


Causes of “Swells”—Our bacteriological studies show that 
the predominant cause of spoilage in canned tomatoes is due to 
the survival of a bacterium which has been repeatedly recovered 
from tomato swells. It does not form spores but is sufficiently 
heat resistant to be a source of considerable spoilage in canned 
tomatoes insufficiently processed. This organism appears to 
predominate in tomato canneries and multiplies rapidly under 
commercial conditions unless the raw material is handled 
promptly. It appears to be widely distributed throughout all to- 
mato canning sections, and can be easily recovered in and around 
the canneries. 


The presence of these non-sporing forms in swelled cans is 
not conclusive proof that the organism survived the process, for 
the wide distribution of this organism does not preclude the 
possibility of such contamination in defective containers. Yeasts 
are also present and multply rapidly in tomatoes, but there is 
no evidence to show that they are the causative agents in the 
production of swells in tight cans. On the other hand, the pres- 
ence of yeasts in swell cans of tomatoes strongly suggests defec- 
tive containers, or an exceedingly short process. 

Adequate Processes—The experimental results show that 
the cook necessary to sterilize tomatoes depends upon conditions 
obtaining at the canning factory. Under certain conditions a 
cook of 20 minutes (No. 2 cans), in boiling water at 212 degrees. 
and air-cooled, shows an average of 21% swelled cans per hun- 
dred, while a cook of 25 minutes sterilized the same tomatoes. 
If, on the other hand, 250 times as many spoilage bacteria are 
present in the raw material at the time of processing, a cook of 
25 minutes will give 5 swells in 100 cans. These figures sup- 


port our laboratory findings in regard to the individual varia- 
tion of bacteria and the influence of numbers on the heat resist- 
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ance. They conclusively show that the majority of the organ- 
isms are destroyed during a comparatively short process. Spoil- 
age occurring in only a few cans from lots subjected to the same 
heating is explained by the survival of a few resistant in- 
dividuals. The greater the initial contamination, the more spoil- 
age will inevitably result from any given process. ; 

“ In processing tomatoes a cook should be employed which 
takes into consideration the great variation which occurs in the 
heat penetration of individual cans, and in the condition of the 
raw product. ; 

Effect of Raw Products—The condition of the raw tomatoes 
greatly influences the pack both as to quality and sterility. 
Actual bacterial counts on cans packed from whole, sound, care- 
fully selected stock, from stock as commercially packed, and 
from carefully selected “rotten” tomatoes, showed a ratio of 
1.4 to 4 to 32.5. In other words, the commercial stock con- 
tained 2% times more bacteria than the sound material, while 
the “rotten” material contained 23 times more than the sound 
stock. When cans of these three stocks were processed in the 
same retort at the same time, the sound stock cans were sterile, 
the commercial stock cans gave 2 swells per hundred, and the 
“rotten” stock gave 4.6. swells per hundred. . 

Effect of Sugar and Salt—Canned tomatoes to which salt, 
no sugar or salt, and sugar had been added, and processed in 
the same retort, showed on the basis of a hundred cans 3, 27 and 
96 “swells”, respectively. In other words, where salt alone has 
been added, the spoilage is reduced from 27 to 3 per cent, where 
sugar alone has been added the spoilage is increased from 27 to 
96 per ecnt. The amount of sugar and salt added in these tests 
consisted of approximately a dessert spoonful to a No. 2 can. 
The same was demonstrated in the laboratory with concentra- 
tions of 1 and 2 per cent salt and sugar. 

Cans of tomatoes to which equal amounts of salt and sugar 
are added require approximately the same process as cans to 
which no salt or sugar is added. It may be concluded that the 
addition of sugar in the amounts used appears to exert a pro- 
tective action on this tomato-spoilage organism when subjected 
to heat, while salt appears to assist in its destruction. 

Effect of Air and Water Cooling—Tomato processes are 
probably more affected by the methods of cooling and process- 
ing than by any other factors. A still cook of 19 minutes at 212 
degrees when air-cooled is equivalent to a cook of 28 minutes 
when water-cooled for No. 2 cans. For No. 2% cans a still 
cook of 28 minutes at 212 degrees air-cooled, is slightly better 
than a cook of 39 minutes water-cooled, and for No. 10 cans a 
still cook of 47 minutes at 212 degrees air-cooled is approx!- 
mately equivalent ot 70 minutes water-cooled. : 

When considering rotary and still cookers, air and water 
cooling exert the same relative effect. The method of cooling 
profoundly influences the amount of spoilage occurring with any 
process. 


Effect of Still and Rotary Cooks—It is well known that the 
process time in rotary cookers is much shorter than the time 
required in still retorts for equivalent sterilization. The speed 
and continuity of rotation greatly affects the process time. No. 
2 cans processed in a rotary cooker delivering at the rate of 52, 
60, 71 and 91 cans per minute, and water-cooled showed 0.94, 
4.0, 6.8 and 27.2 per cent, spoilage, respectively. 

Pressure Cooks—The majority of tomatoes are processed at 
boiling water temperature, but in view of occasional inquiries 
regarding pressure cooks, our experimental work included a few 
packs processed at 225 degrees and 240 defrees F., to determine 
equivalent times under pressure. Based upon: a required cook 
in No. 2 cans, of 26 minutes in boiling water at 212 degrees and 
water-cooled; the times at 225 degrees and 240 degrees are 20 
and 15 minutes, respectively, showing a ratio of 23 to 20 to 15. 
Equivalent processes at these temperatures for No. 2% cans 
water-cooled are 39, 28 and 22 minutes, respectively. For No. 
2% cans air-cooled, 28, 25 and 10 minutes, respectively, and for 
No. 10 cans air-cooled 47, 28 and 22, respectively are approxi- 
mately equivalent processes for each size of can when based 
upon similar spoilage results. These cooks cannot be considered 
adequate for sterilization, merely equivalent processes at 212 
degrees, 225 degrees and 240 degrees. 


When these process times are considered from the viewpoint 
of the total time elapsing between placing the last crate in the 
retort and discharging them after the process, there is prac- 
tically no difference between any of the three cooks, especially 
with No. 2 and 2% cans. There appears to be, therefore, no 
advantage in a pressure cook over the customary water bath 
cook. The effect of continued cooking of the carned contents, if 
the cans were stacked hot, in addition to the excessive heat near 
the outer edge of the cans, due to the great difference between 
retort temperature and that at the center of the can, may also 
be more pronounced. In case pressure cooks are employed it 
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_ would seem imperative to water-cool before stacking in order 


to prevent further destructive action on the tomatoes. 

Effect of Style of Pack—There appears to be a more uniform 
heating in cans which are machine-filled when compared with 
cans that are packed solid. This uniformitv in machine-filled 


cans naturally affects the cook. The sterility results show that 
the solid packed cans require a longer c_ok. 


ENCLOSURE 2—ASPARAGUS 


The results obtained on the experimental pack of green as- 
paragus, based upon an incubation period of 84 days at temper- 
atures from 70 to 125 degrees on a total of 1,330 No. 2 cans, the 
majority of which had been incculated with a flat sour organism 
(No. 1518), of known heat resistance and processed at 230 de- 
grees from 20 to 60 minutes, or 240 degrees from 12 to 30 min- 
utes, permit of the followiing conclusions: 


(1) A total of 178 or 1,330 No. 2 cans, 
“swells” developed. 
(2) Epidemiological evidence and bacteriological tests 
show that the swelling is due to under-sterilization. 
It is caused by the survival of a heat resistant bac- 
terium developing at temperatures from 90 to 125 de- 
grees (faultative thermophile), and only in the ab- 
sence of much free oxygen (obligate anacrobe), origi- 


nally present on the raw material at the time of can- 
ning. 


or 13.4 per cent 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


“Swells” occurred in No. 2 cans processed at 230 de- 
grees for 60 minutes and 240 degrees for 25 minutes. 
No “swells” developed in No. 2 cans processed at 240 
degrees for 30 minutes. 


As the vrocess time is increa 

Uninoculated control cans which remained flat during 
the incubation period showed also the presence of flat 
sour organisms which survived 230 degrees for 20, 25 
and 30: minutes, and 240 degrees for 15 minutes. This 
flat sour organism developed in canned asparagus held 
at 90-100 degrees and also at 120 degrees (facultative 
thermophile) . 

The “swells’ organism is either more heat resistant, or 
is present in greater numbers on the raw material 
than the flat sour organisms. 

Cut-tips appear to be more difficult to sterilize than 
tips. This 1.ay be accounted for on the ground of 
greater contamination in the tip portion of the aspara- 
gus since a can of cut-tips may contain a greater 
number of tips. This portion of the asparagus is 
more difficult to clean and might readily be more con- 
taminated. 

The small cut-tips may be harder to sterilize than the 
large cut-tips. This may be accounted for bv the 
same reason as wiven under No. 8. 

The process is influenced bv the number of organisms 
present in the raw material at the time of canning. 

A cook of 230 degrees for 60 minutes and 240 degrees 
for 20 minutes is sufficient to destroy 14,000 spores of 
organism No. 1518 in freshly packed green asparagus. 
A cook at 230 degrees for 50 minutes and 240 degrees 
for 20 minutes is sufficient to destroy 140 spores of the 
same organism in the same food. 

A cook of 240 degrees for 25 mniutes is better than a 
cook of 230 degrees for 60 minutes. A cook of 240 de- 
grees for 20 minutes is better than 220 degrees for 40 
mir.utes. A cook of 230 degrees for 30 minutes is in- 
sufficient to sterilize green asparagus in No. 2 cans, 
according to the method employed in these tests, which 
was the same as used commerciall in a commercial 
canning plant. 


Recommendation of Safe Process—It has been established 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


. by laboratory tests that the heat resistance of 140 spores of this 


flat organism (1518) in canned asparagus juice approximated 
that of one billion spores of B. botulinus in canned asparagus 
juice. The results thus obtained on cans of asparagus inocu- 
lated with 140 spores are believed to be directly applicable and 
to furnish reliable data upon which to base processes for an 
experimental pack of cans inoculated with B. botulinus spores. 

“The time in minutes necessary to destroy 140 

spores of No. 1518 (flat sour organism), in canned 

California asparagus by laboratory tube tests at 212 de- 

grees and 230 degrees F. is 160 and 25 minutes respec- 

tively; that to destroy one billion spores of B. botulnus 

in a similar juice at the same temperatures is 160 and 

29 minutes, respectively. These tests were made in 

June and July, 1924, and the spore suspensions were 


’ 
| 
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used for the experimental packs of asparagus in Cali- 

fornia and New York.” 

Assuming that the heat resistance of 140 spores of this flat 
sour organism is approximately equivalent to that of resistant 
spores of B. botulinus in freshly packed asparagus a cook of 50 
minutes at 230 degrees and 20 minutes at 240 degrees for No. 
2 cans of green asparagus, as given in Conclusion No. 11 above, 
appears to be adequate to prevent botulism. 

A cutting demonstration based upon the expert judgment 
of asparagus canners, of sample packs of green asparagus put 
up by the Research Laboratory at commercial plants in New 
York State during 1924 to determine the merchantability of 
various processes, disclosed that green asparagus processed in 
No. 2 cans for 25 minutes and even 30 minutes at 240 degrees 
with a 5 minute coming-up time and rapid cooling, gave a mer- 
chantable product. In no case was a scorched taste detected. 

In view of the results discussed in this report and realizing 
the danger from under-processed asparagus a tentative cook of 
25 minutes at 240 degrees for No. 2 cans of green asparagus as 
packed in New York State, with a five minute coming-up time 
and rapid cooling was recommended. In the absence of definite 
experimental data on No. 10 cans a cook of 35 minutes at 240 
degrees was suggested, assuming the same conditions of com- 
ing-up time and cooling. These processes were unanimously 
adopted by the packers present at the cutting, though they were 
much greater than had been used previously by these canners, 
subject to revision when definite processes have been determined 
on cans of this product inoculated with resistant spores of B. 
botulinus. 

It is not to be inferred that this recommendation will ap- 
ply to the California asparagus. Recommendations for tenta- 
tive processes for California asparagus should be based upon 
the experimental pack results put up in California during June 
and July, 1924, the results of which are not yet available. This 
pack is further discussed under section entitled “Botulism 
Studies in California. 


ENCLOSURE 3—PEAS 


Experimental work on peas during the summer of 1923 in- 
dicated some differences in the sterilizing efficiency of various 
cooks when different sizes of peas were used. To more definitely 
establish this effect 1,333 No. 2 cans of peas, including the sizes 
1, 2, 8, 4 and 5 were packed, using a definite number of or- 
ganisms of known heat resistance, and processed at 240 degrees 
for 30 and 35 minutes. The experimental results confirm those 
obtained previously and definitely show that the size of peas af- 
fects the time necessary to sterilize peas. Processing at 240 
degrees for 20 minutes gave the following per cent of spoilage 
according to the size of peas: No. 1—14.0; No. 2—9.0; No. 5— 
2.0; No. 4—0.7; No. 5—0.0. 


ENCLOSURE 4—SARDINES 


The experimental pack of sardines consisted of 5,600 cans 
to establish the efficiency of the pressure cook processes for sar- 
dines packed in oil and mustard, and 2,600 cans packed and pro- 
cessed in open bath. The sardines were packed in the latter 
case similar to the usual steaming process and processed at dif- 
ferent times to determine the time necessary to sterilize cans of 
sardines containing different amounts of contamination. The 
inoculum was a spore suspension prepared from the organism 
recovered from “swelled” cans of sardines. This organism has 
been recovered from several cases of “swells” and has been 
traced to “feedy” fish. The sterility results show 100 per cent 
“swells” in cans containing 1,000,000 spores and processed at 
212 degrees for 210 minutes; 100 per cent “swells” in cans con- 
taining 10,000 spores and processed at 212 degrees for 180 min- 
utes, and 80 per cent “swells” in the cans containing 100 spores 
of the same organism and processed at 212 degrees for 20 min- 
utes. The cans were one-quarter size sardine packed in oil. 
These results show that the packing of “belly-blown” or “feedy” 
fish may result in excessive spoilage of the canned sardines un- 
less the cans are processed for a long time. The work at the 
Underwood plant gives sterility results on processes at 225, 230 
and 240 degrees on quarter size oils and mustards and three- 
quarter size mustards. 

In view of the heat resistance of this organism as shown by 
the sterility results, and the possibility of sardine canneries be- 
coming contaminated with this organism a sanitary survey of 
sardine canneries is suggested in order that control measures 
may be recommended. 


_, Botulism Studies in California—A complete report summar- 
izing the experimental work conducted in San Francisco in con- 
nection wtih the botulism investigation during June and July 
was submitted under date of July 24th, 1924. It will be recalled 
that 12,500 cans of asparagus were packed in order to obtain 
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as much information as possible on the processing of California 

asparaguse with a view to establishing cooks which will safe- 

guard against botulism. The pack of 12,500 cans was distributed 

according to the number of cans subjected to different degrees 
of contamination as follows: 

605 Inoculated with 140,000 spores of flat sour (1518) 

3,722 Inoculated with 14,000 spores of flat sour (1518) 

2,095 Inoculated with 140 spores of flat sour (1518) 


6,422 Inoculated with flat sour oranisms (1518) 
934 Inoculated with B botulinus spores. 
5,144 Uninoculated controls processed for different times. 


12,500 Total pack. 

The experimental results thus far obtained on cans inocu- 
lated with B. botulinus spores show that California asparagus 
packed in No. 1 square and No. 1 tall cans and processed at 230 
degrees for 25 minutes, 232 degrees for 30 minutes, or 236 de- 
grees for 20 minutes (representing the maximum cooks used) 
is unsafe from a public heaith standpoint. A few of the freshly 
packed cans inoculated with a suspension of a billion spores of 
B. botulinus, and processed for the above times became swells 
and were high toxic. 


E. EVERETT GIBBS 
Southern Can Co. 


In the absence of definite information as to adequate botu- 
linus processes for California asparagus from the cans inocu- 
lated with B. botulinus spores, the experimental pack results 
based upon the 2,095 cans of California asparagus inoculated 
with 140 spores of the flat sour organism (1518), the same as 
used in New York State, will be invaluable as a guide in deter- 
mining time limits for future botulinus cooks for California as- 
paragus in a similar way to that suggested for green asparagus 
in New York State. These cans, together with the 5,144 unin- 
oculated controls bear a distinct relation to the study of ade- 
quate processing for the prevention of botulism. Furthermore, 
it is believed that the results on the remaining 4,327 cans in- 
oculated with great numbers of spores of this flat sour organism 
will materially contribute to our knowledge of the sterilizing 
efficiency of short cooks at high temperatures, and as such as 
also closely related to the botulinus studies. 

The heat resistance of botulinus spores in different food 
juices was also determined at 212 degrees F. in order to estab- 
lish the relationship between the food juices tested and the 
ideal curve which had been previously established, based upon 
the maximum resistance of B. botulinus spores in a phosphate 
solution. The food juices tested were corn, peas, lima beans, 
asparagus, spinach, string beans, beet, carrot, vegetable salad, 
minced olive relish, onion, cauliflower artichoke, okra, cabbage, 
turnip, pumpkin, sweet potato, sprout, mushroom, vegetable 
puree, pimiento, green pepper and ripe olive. 

Heated spores of B. botulinus were artificially inoculated 
into canned onion, cabbage cauliflower, sprouts, turnips, okra, 
artichokes, mushrooms and vegetable puree to determine wheth- 


wat 
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er the toxin of B. botulinus can be produced in these foods. The 
canned foods become toxic with the exception of mushrooms, 
artichokes and vegetable puree. The latter cans remained flat 
during an incubation of 15 days at 95 degrees, and were held for 
possible development. In the light of the findings of these 
botulism studies during the two months definite recommenda- 
tions were made, a copy of which was sent to you, regarding the 
prevention of botulism. These recommendations are being re- 
considered and will be the subject of a separate report. 

Heat Resistance Studies—The heat resistance studies have 
included the thermal death relation of canned food juices in re- 
spect to temperature and numbers on a per cent survival basis. 
We have determined equivalent times at different temperatures 
for typical spoilage organisms in the canned food juices, corn, 
pea, string bean, asparagus, sardine and tomato. There does 
not appear to be any consistent relation in the different food 
juices, even when the same organism is used. In view of this 
variation it is necessary to test this relation on all foods, es- 
pecially those in which botulism may result, before any theoreti- 
cal calculations can be attempted. For this purpose equivalent 
times at 212, 220, 230 and 240 degrees in each food juice for the 
significant spoilage organism are essential. This information 
is invaluable in determining the process times for experimental 
packs of inoculated cans. 

The same effect of numbers has been repeatedly noted and 
confirmed in the experimental packs. No feasible explanation 
can be given to account for this influence except the individual 
variation, and a possible protection resulting in greater num- 
bers. This subject is receiving further consideration. 


Classification of Spoilage Organisms—About September 1st, 
1923, work was begun on the classification of the spoilage or- 
ganisms which had been isolated from spoiled foods over a period 
of four years. The work was followed intensively during nine 
months and involved a systematic study of more than 300 bac- 
terial cultures. The primary object of this work was to obtain 
a preliminary information for field surveys. It was consid- 
sidered necessary to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
more significant types of spoilage organisms, and to establish 
methods for their practical diagnosis, before attempting such 
surveys. This classification study is at present practically 
complete. The significant spoilage organisms have been estab- 
lished. The value of the results obtained and their application 
is already indicated in the portion of this report dealing with 
tomato experimental packs (effect of raw product and cause of 
“swells’’). 


The wide distribution of the tomato spoilage organism in 
tomato canneries and the effect of washing, trimming and sort- 
ing, as demonstrated by actual bacterial counts were readily 
determined by the special methods established in this laboratory. 
Bacterial contamination of the raw material may not be revealed 
by the general appearance from physical inspection, nor is it 
always detected on the cannery equipment, although numerous 
organisms of great significance may be present which will ma- 
terially affect the process. Bacteriological methods disclose the 
presence and number of different types of organisms. The ap- 
plication of such methods to the significant spoilage organisms 
that we have identified gives us special diagnostic tests for our 
field studies. 


As a result of numerous bacteriological studies corre- 
lated with years of field experience investigators have at the 
present time standard methods for the bacteriological examina- 
tion of water, milk and shellfish, by which the fitness for human 
consumption and the sanitary condition of these foods can be 
determined and controlled. It is not inconceivable that a simi- 
lar set of methods for the bacteriological examination of food 
for canning can also be tsandardized. 


Utilizing the classification studies we hope to conduct ex- 
tensive field surveys next season to determine the distribution 
of significant organism and the main foci of contamination, 
which result in either the deterioration of the raw material to 
be canned or the spoilage of the canned product. The field sur- 
vey studies can be correlated with the experimental pack re- 
sults obtained on corn, peas, string beans, asparagus, tomatoes 
and sardines, to inform us further on factors influencing the 
processing of canned foods. In addition the classification re- 
sults make more reliable the diagnoses as to cause of spoilage in 
commercial spoilage samples. It is also felt that when pub- 
lished, these results will be accepted as a valuable contribution 
to the science of food preservation. 


_The first scientific paper of a series on the bacteriology of 
spoiled canned foods has been accepted for publication in the 
Journal of Infectious Diseases and will be in print shortly. Two 
other papers are being prepared which treat of causative agents 
in spoiled fruit and tomatoes, and thermophiles as causative 
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agents in flat sour spoilage. This material was presented at the 
Annual Convention of the Society of American Bacteriologists, 
December, 1924, abstracts of which have been submitted to the 
Editor of Abstracts of Bacteriology to be published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Meetings. 


—J. RUSSEL ESTY. 
ENCLOSURE 2—HEAT PENETRATION 

The work done by the Research Laboratory of the National 
Canners Association under the classification of heat penetration 
may be divided into five headings: 

(1) Heat penetration tests on certain canned foods. 

(2) Observations made on the method of operation and 

temperature uniformity in canning retorts. 

(3) Field observations at canning plants of members of the 

Association in New York State. 

(4) The calculation of process times necessary to sterilize 

canned foods. 

(5) Review of all accumulated heat penetration data. 

(1) Heat penetration tests were made on the following 
foods: asparagus, tomatoes, delived ham, sardines, olives, pump- 
kin, tamales, baked beans, spaghetti, gooseberries, peas, beets, 
cherries. The tests on asparagus, tomatoes and sardines were 
made in conjunction with becteriological studies in inoculated 
cans. These heating curves when combined with thermal death 
time data of the inoculated organisms will give theoretical times 
which are used to guide the sterility results obtained from the 
experimental packs. The sardine report is practically complete, 
the tomato report will be ready for the Convention, and it is 
hoped to complete the report on an experimental pack of aspar- 
agus put up in New York State shortly after that time. 

The work on deviled ham proved very successful, so that 
the packer was able to increase the output of his retorts mate- 
rially and yet give the cans an adequate process. The work 
done on sardines in conjunction with bacteriological studies en- 
ables us to recommend a definite proces at 240° F. 

The slope of pumpkin and tamales was determined in the 
ne. Gooseberries and cherries were tested in New York 

ate. 

(2) Studies on retort temperatures were made at three dif- 
ferent plants on square and vertical retorts in addition to the 
tests made at the plants where the experimental packs were put 
up. ‘Tests were also made at a plant where glass products are 
processed under combined air and steam pressure. A decided lag 
in the heat penetration of cans stacked closely in trays in square 
1evorts was round, yet from the data gathered it was possible to 
suggest adequate cooks to take care of this lag. 

A variation in temperature was found to exist in vertical 
reioits when processing under water if the piping arrangement 
aid not provide the proper circulation. With properly piped and 
vented vertical retorts, using dry steam, I have not been able to 
lind any practical variation in temperature, 

in retors where steam is compined with air pressure, there 
are indications of some non-uniformity in the distribution of 
heat. The tests which I made confirmed the observations made 
by Mr. C. O. Ball in 1920 at the same plant. The non-uniformity 
did not seem to follow any fixed rule. The comparatively long 
coming-up time and the long cooling period occasioned by the 
automatic control apparatus greatly influences the length of the 
actual process time. This influence can only be derived from 
tests made under factory conditions. I believe that a thorough 
study should be made of procesing asparagus, string beans, 
spinach, peas, lima beans, corn and pumpkin, in glass jars under 
combined air and steam pressure. This belief is further strength- 
ened by the asparagus cut in a conference at the Research Lab- 
oratory in December last, when it was the unanimous opinion 
that the asparagus in glass jars was overcooked. I believe heat 
penetration tests would show the extent of this overcooking. 

The, laboratory has recommended for products packed in 
glass an increase of 10 minutes over the cook given the No. 2 
cans. This recommendation, however, is based on a rapid com- 
ing-up and cooling period. It will require actual tests to trans- 
late this data into terms of the long coming-up and cooling 
periods which prevail with the present system of processing 
glass jars. 

(3) Visits were made to approximately 53 canning plants 
of Association members in New York State during July, 1924. 
Observations were made on retort piping, venting and operation. 
In some few cases retort temperature readings were taken. 
Judged in the light of our present knowledge of retort opera- 
tion and control, practically every plant was efficient in their 
retort practice. The few exceptions were where the increase 
in the size of exhaust vent was suggested. The product that was 
being canned was peas. No spoilage trouble was seen except 
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at one plant, The majority of the canners were using 35 to 40 
minutes at 240°. The inadequacy of the cooling water in a num- 
ber of plants has suggested the advisability of visiting in the fali 
of 1925 those Association members who can corn, with a view 
of studying the question of the proper cooling of canned corn. 
There are about 35 Association members listed as packers of 
corn. From what I have learned, a number of canners use a 
shorter process than reocmmended by the laboratory, do not 
water-cool in the retort, stack away corn considerably above our 
recommended temperature of 100° F. and yet have no spoilage 
troubles. 

(4) Calculations have been made from time to time on pro- 
cesses required for foods under certain conditions at the request 
of members. 

(5) Heat penetration data has accumulated during the last 
four years, and as time permits this data is being reviewed with 
a hope of preparing a bulletin to supersede Bulletin 16-L. The 
review so far has covered peas, spinach, beets, tomatoes, pump- 
kin, lima beans and string beans. Likewise all of the experi- 
mental packs in which heat penetration data has been taken will 
be written up in conjuction with the bacteriological department. 
It is not possible to say when the bulletin will be ready, although 
it is hoped to present it by the opening of the coming season. 


R. J. THOMPSON. 
ENCLOSURE 3—PERFORATION STUDIES DURING 1924 


Previous work has shown that in apples the corrosive ten- 
dency could be practically eliminated either by removing the 
oxygen in the apples with a vacuum pump or by the so-called 
soaking process, during which the apples consume the oxygen 
in them by the normal respiratory process. Some work was 
started in 1923 to determine to what extent this would be true 
with other fruits. The work was done primarily with straw- 
berries, black cherries and loganberries. During 1924 the re- 
sults of these packs became available and showed that neither 
removing the oxygen by means of a vacuum pump nor by means 
of the respiratory process has any appreciable effect in reducing 
the corrosion tendency of these three fruits. The practical ap- 
plication of this is that an extension of the exhaust as is being 
contemplated by many canners and already practiced by some 
is of no use in preventing perforations, Exhausts of various 
times and temperatures have been tried with no beneficial re- 
sults beyond a reasonable exhaust of about 10 minutes which is 
now commonly used. 

In addition to following up the packs of last year, additional 
packs have been put up this year to confirm the work of last 
year, but more particularly to develop new ideas. In Oregon 52 
experimental packs of from 2 to 4 cases each were put up. In 
addition to these 10 cases each of loganberries, strawberries and 
Bing cherries were put up divided into four lots, each of which 
are being held at 40, 55, 70 and 100° F., respectively, to deter- 
mine the effect of temperature on perforation. The other 52 ex- 
perimental packs include among other things strawberries, logan- 
berries, Bing and Royal Ann cherries of different degrees of 
ripeness. 

Previous work has indicated, and the last year’s work has 
confirmed, the fact that there is something in these fruits which 
corrodes the can like oxygen, but which is not oxygen, and the 
hypothesis is that this is the coloring matter in fruits. If this 
is true, it is of interest to find whether the soloring matter is 
more or less corrosive as the fruit becomes riper and acquires 
a deeper color. The nature of these coloring matters is of im- 
portance. If the coloring matter is the corrosive agent in these 
fruits, then it is necessary to determine whether it may be altered 
in such a way as to render it non-corrosive. 

At present the indications are that the characteristic which 
causes these complex bodies to have color of different shade and 
intensity is the same chemical characteristic which causes them 
te act corrosively toward the can. Extracts were made of 500 
pounds of strawberries and 500 pounds of Bing cherries to fur- 
nish material for further studying the nature of the coloring 
matter in these fruits. They are among the most complex bodies 
that we have to deal with, and not too much should be expected 
in the way of results from this work within a short period. 

Additional data as to the effect of these colors upon the can 
has been obtained in several ways. The two commercial dyes 
logwood crystals, whose source is logwood, and quercetin, whose 
source is the bark of black oak, are representative of the types 
of colors in berries and cherries. Apples rendered non-corrosive 
by means of the respiratory proces were canned with these com- 
mercial dyes as well as with methylene blue, an artificial com- 
mercial dye whose chemical constitution is well known. 

These packs were, of course, accompanied by controls of 
apples without any coloring matter. In each case the apples 
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containing the color perforated enamel cans badly, and dissolved 
excessive amounts of tin in plain cans at the same time the colors 
were bleached in plain cans, and on exposure to air after open- 
ing the can the color again became deeper. 

In furtherance of this idea apple-peelings were canned in 
plain and enamel cans and compared with the apple pulp from 
which the peelings came. The color in the apple peels was 
bleached in plain cans and dissolved more tin than did the apple 
pulp. In enamel cans the skin tended to perforate more than 
the apple pulp. 

In the fall of 1924 a pack of Concord grapes was put up 
both in plain and in enamel cans, the pulp and skins being 
canned separately. It is too early to get results from perfora- 
tions in the enamel cans, but in the plain cans the tin was dis- 
solved in a striking way by the grape-skins, whereas the pulp 
had very little action on the can, and the tin looked practically 
as it did when the pulp was first canned. 

Some believe that perforations may be reduced by pre-cook- 
ing fruits. No scientific basis for this view has come to our 
attention, however, and an experimental pack of strawberries 
prs put up to determine the effect.of pre-cooking on perfora- 
ions. 

It is obvious that someone may suggest that some other 
constituent of the skins than the coloring matter is the cor- 
rosive agent. One of the subjects of isolating the coloring from 
strawberries and Bing cherries is to get these out in pure form 
so that the matter may be settled once for all. If it is true 
that the corrosive agent in the coloring matter and in accord- 
ance with present indications that the chemical nature of the 
coloring matter cannot be changed so as to render it non-corro- 
sive, then it is obvious that the only cure for perforations is to 
make the can more resistant to it. Present indications are that 
tin cans will never be a suitable container for some fruits, such 
as Bing cherries. 

It does not seem impossible that some means may be de- 
veloped of strengthening the tin can to materially lengthen its 
life for other fruits. At present perforations practically all 
occur at the countersink, especially the first perforations which 
occur. 

_ _ The first thought, therefore, is to strengthen the counter- 
sink to see if thereby the life of the can is materially length- 
ened. To throw light on this question, in the summer of 1924 
the countersink in both ends of cans were re-tinned on the in- 
side before the enameling process. This was done both with 
tin and with solder, and experimental packs of strawberries, 
loganberries and Bing cherries put up in such cans. In addition 
other packs were put up in which the countersink was so soldered 
on the outside after the fruit was canned. 


The influence of varying the radius of the countersink was 
also studied. For this purpose cans were made with counter- 
sink of .075 inch radius, which is about twice the radius com- 
monly used. Such a large radius is somewhat beyond the prac- 
tical limit because a good closure cannot be obtained with it, 
but nevertheless experimental packs were put up to determine 
whether it is the bending of the tin plate, or the strain due to 
stretching which weakens the countersink. 


The most plausible explanation at present for the fact that 
fruits perforate more in enamel cans than in plain cans is that 
the corrosive agent exists in limited quantities, and that it is 
all available for the small exposed areas in enameled cans, 
whereas in the plain can it is spent on the entire surface before 
doing so much damage. The possibility still exists that the 
enamel itself may accelerate perforations. 

To throw light on this question, a series of experiments 
was made in which the ends of the can were only partly cov- 
ered with enamel. For example, in one a very small strip % 
inch wide over the countersink was left bare, in other % the 
end of one end of the can was left bare, in another the whole 
end was left bare, in another both ends were enameled. Differ- 
ent kinds of fruits were put up in cans of this type. 


E. F. KOHMAN. 


ENCLOSURE 4—PRESENT STATUS OF PERFORATION 
STUDIES 


I give below a brief statement of the results of our recent 
perforation studies. 

(1) A small amount of oxygen in enameled cans goes a long 
way toward causing hydrogen springers and swells and perfora- 
tions. In plain cans it causes an excessive solution of tin and 
iron and eventually hydrogen springers. 

(2) This oxygen can be most efficiently removed by utiliz- 
ing the respiratory process in fruits, as is done in the soaking 
of apples and in the exhausting of other fruits at not too high 
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a temperature and for a sufficient time. 
be removed by means of a vacuum pump. 


(3) Removal of the oxygen reduced the perforating ten- 
dency of apples to a minimum, but does not have the same de- 
cided effect with cherries and berries. That is, they may still 
cause excessive perforations after the oxygen is removed, thus 
indicating that they contain some other substance which acts 
like oxygen, but which is not free oxygen. 

(4) It is believed that the coloring matter in cherries and 
berries is a factor involved in causing perforations. Evidence 
supporting this is the fact that in plain cans these coloring 
matters are bleached, and upon exposing the bleached fruits to 
the air the color tends to come back. This bleaching is due to a 
reaction involving the tin and iron of the can. In an enameled 
can this action would all be concentrated in small areas not 
protected by the enamel, and, therefore, would go a long way 
toward perforating the can. 

(5) To substantiate this idea, apples which had been ren- 
dered non-perforating were canned with two commercial dyes, 
logwood crystals and quercein, representative of the two types 
of water-soluble colors found in fruits. Also, apples were canned 
with methylene blue. In each case these were canned both in 
plain and in enameled cans. In plain cans the colors in each 
case were bleached and excessive amounts of tin and iron were 
dissolved. In enameled cans the colors were not bleached to the 
same extent, but the cans were perforated to an extent which 
would be disastrous in commercial canning. 


(6) Recently the skins and pulp of Concord grades and of 
apples have been canned separately, both in plain cans and in 
enameled cans, the latter to be held for perforation observation. 
Tin and iron analysis from time to time of the contents of the 
plain cans reveals the fact that the tin content of the pulp is 
very small and the cans are not noticeably attacked, while the 
cans containing the skins are badly corroded and the tin in the 
contents is high. 


The oxygen may also 


(7) A reasonable exhaust is necesary to remove free oxygen 
in the fruit. But outside of this an exhaust cannot solve the 
perforation problem. For berries and cherries in No. 2 cans, 
10 minutes has yielded as good results as much longer periods. 
In fact, there is evidence that excessively long exhausts are 
apt to do harm. Canners who are, therefore, contemplating 
long exhausts, such as 30 minutes, are going to needless expense. 
Nor is a water exhaust any more effective in preventing perfor- 
ations than a steam exhaust. 


(8) The coloring matter is an integral and necessary part 
of the fruit and cannot be eliminated. The chemical character- 
istic which causes these complex bodies to have colors is the 
same characteristic that causes them to corrode the can. It is, 
therefore, not likely that any treatment of the fruit will ever 
be found to solve the perforation problem. It will have to be 
solved from the standpoint of the container. 


It is doubtful if a tin container can ever be made to hold 
certain fruits without extensive springers and perforations. It 
will at any rate have to be radically different from the present 
container. This does not imply that improvements cannot be 
made to make a tin can longer lived than it is at present. 
Work along this line has already been started. Any work done 
during the year 1925 should be concentrated on pursuing what 
has been started in this direction. This will require a uniform 
lot of tin plate which we would obtain by following it through 
all the various manufacturing processes. 


E. F. KOHMAN. 
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ENCLOSURE 5—VITAMIN WORK OF 1924 


During 1924 the work on apples was completed, the results 
reported at the spring meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and a technical article published in the Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry; also the work was written up in suitable 
form and published in the trade papers. The larger portion of 
the apple work was done in 1923. About half of the work on 
spinach was done during 1924, and the results were reported at 
the spring meeting of the American Chemical Society and pub- 
lished in the Journal of Industrial Engineering Chemistry; alse 
the work was written up in suitable form and has been published 
in the trade papers. 

During the summer of 1924 the work was concentrated on 
raw and home-cooked peas, peaches and corn, with the view to 
have the results available during the winter for comparison with 
the results of similar work contemplated on canned peas, peaches 
and corn. Experimental packs of these products were put up 
during the summer, covering various methods of canning and 
different processes. A considerable amount of work has already 
been done on the experimental packs of canned peas, and it is 
hoped that this will be finished within two or three months. The 
present indications are that canned peas are well supplied wit® 


all the three vitamins—A, B and C. E. F. KOHMAN. 


ENCLOSURE 6—PRESENT STATUS OF VITAMIN WORK 


I give below a brief statement of the results of our recent 
vitamin studies. 

(1) Vitamins A and B are not appreciably affected in the 
processing of canned foods. 

(2) In the case of cabbage, spinach and apples, it has 
been demonstrated that the time and temperature of processing 
over even a somewhat wider range than is used in commercial 
practice, causes no variation in the vitamin content. That is, 
heat is not the primary factor causing destruction. 


(3) In apples, it has been demonstrated that oxygen in 
some form or other is the destructive factor of Vitamin C, and 
when it is removed by the respiratory process (that is, by soak- 
ing the apples), the apples may be canned without any loss of 
Vitamin C. 

(4) Removal of the oxygen from apples and replacing it 
with commercial nitrogen does not protect Vitamin C. This 
may be due to a small amount of oxygen in the nitrogen, or it 
may be due to a form of combined oxygen which cannot be re- 
moved by a vacuum pump. 


(5) In each item studied—that is, cabbage, spinach and 
apples, the canned article has been found several times as rich in 
Vitamin C as the same foodstuff after home cooking. 

(6) Canned cabbage and spinach were both shown to be 
rich sources of Vitamin C, comparable to many raw products 
which are recognized as containing that vitamin in abundance. 

Canned spinach has been tested for Vitamin A, also, and 
found to be exceedingly rich in it The work now in progress on 
canned peas is yielding evidence that they are well supplied with 
all the three vitamins A, B and C. It will be recalled that this 
has been found to be true by other investigators of canned to- 
matoes. 


(7) This disposes of the contention that we must depend 
upon raw feods for our Vitamin C. Many foods are only edible 
in a cooked form, among them most of the succulent vegetables. 
These products canned are now proving to be rich sources not 
only of Vitamini C, but of the other vitamins as well. 

(8) Our idea on the effect, or rather the lack of effect, of 
heat on Vitamin C was developed in connection with our corro- 
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sion studies. The first public utterance was given before the 
meeting of the American Chemical Society in the fall of 1922. 
At that time it was decidedly challenged by some of those whose 
ideas it tended to disprove, to the extent of its publication being 
opposed on the ground that it was destructive rather than con- 
structive criticism. Up to that time we had no facilities for 
doing feeding work—the only way in which questions regarding 
vitamins can be conclusively settled. Our feeding tests since 
then have fully confirmed our ideas as stated and published at 
that time. 

(9) Our feeding work, even before its publication in full 
was given appreciable publicity by others. The American Jour- 
nal of Public Health, of July, 1924, contains an editorial which 
embodies our work on apples and spinach in considerable detail, 
together with favorable comments on it. Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
of Johns Hopkins, in a public address virtually quoted the edi- 
torial from the Public Health Journal. The work has just been 
published in detail in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


—E. F. KOHMAN. 


ENCLOSURE 7—CORN BLACK. 


A year ago I reported that promising results were being 
obtained with special enamels designed to prevent the develop- 
ment of corn-black. Subsequent examination of experimental 
packs put up in 1923 confirmed the results reported at that time. 
It was, therefore, felt that the use of these special enamels was 
the most promising means of preventing corn-black that had been 
developed, and that the pack already put up had demonstrated 
that the method was satisfactory from a laboratory standpoint. 
It remained to be determined whether the application of such 
enamels was practical in the manufacture of cans. 

The results already accomplished in the experimental work 
which had been conducted up to that time in collaboration with 
the American Can Co. was, therefore, described in our Circulars 
9-L and 10-L. 

During the year 1924 the American Can Co. and the Con- 
tinental Can Co. have given serious attention to this matter and 
developed enamels on the general plan suggested by the Re- 
search Laboratory, which can be applied in the manufacture of 
cans by the same process used with the ordinary enamel can. 


During the 1924 corn packing season I participated in ex- 
tensive experimental packs put up by both can companies and 
as far as can be determined at this date, the results obtained 
with certain enamels in these packs are eminently satisfactory. 
No black has developed in cans coated with these special enam- 
els, and all corn packed in them has so far been free from any 
foreign taste. 

During the last canning season I again collaborated with 
Prof. Walter A. Huelson, of the University of Illinois, in experi- 
mental packs of canned corn. These involved in addition to 
corn grown on soil treated with varying amounts of several 
fertilizers, a comparison of corn containing both abnormally 
high and abnormally low protein and oil. Still another lot of 
corn was. divided into two portions, one of which was brined 
with distilled water and the other with natural water. The 
results of this work will be published later, but it may be said 
that clear cut differences were observed in the amount of black 
developed by samples of corn of widely different compositions. 
In connection with these experimental packs I visited 14 canning 
plants in the Middle West while corn was being canned. 


—G. S. BOHART. 


ENCLOSURE 8—PINEAPPLE AND GRAPEFRUIT. 


During the past two months work has been initiated with 
the object of studying the cause and possible correction of the 
alteration in flavor of pineapple and grapefruit during storage 
in the container. 

An attempt has been made to secure sufficient essential oil 
from these fruits, both by steam distillation and distillation un- 
der a vacuum of 15 inches, but as yet this has not been success- 
ful. A considerable number of cans of these products are under 
examination at the present time, with a view to determining the 
extent of the relations which exist between the following ob- 
served data. 

1. Taste. 

Interval of time since canning. 
Vacuum of can. 
Total acidity, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 
Specific gravity of syrup. 
Color of product. 
Iron and tin content determined in syrup and pulp sep- 
arately. 
Corrosion of inner surface of can. 
ill of can. 
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In addition to the above data, the observation of reasonably 
large lots of cans held at four different constant temperatures 
for a long period of time is contemplated. 

It may be well to point out that changes which occur in food 
products during storage in the container probably involve ob- 
scure and complicated chemical reactions, including chemical 
substances about which nothing is known at the present time and 
for this reason progress in this problem will probably be slow, 
particularly at the beginning of the investigation. 


—G. S. BOHART. 
ENCLOSURE 9—MISCELLANEOUS RESEARCHES. 


: Following is a memorandum of the work I have done dur- 
ing the past summer on various subjects: 

Ukra—As there had been some trouble with discoloration in 
canned okra an investigation was made to ascertain the source 
and cause of the discoloration. It was found that there is a 
substance in the seeds of the okra which reacts with iron either 
in the ferrous or ferric condition, to produce a black compound. 


Fae color is much more pronounced with ferrous iron than with 
erric. 


No method was discovered for eliminating the compound 
causing the discoloration. The soaking method generally used 
with okra has no effect, since the seeds of canned okra which 
had been soaked were still found to contain this substance. 

Discoloration in canned okra has only been found where 
leakage or filtration of air through the seams had occurred. It 
is evident that unless oxygen is present in the can that there 
is not sufficient solution of iron to produce discoloration. 

Beets—An investigation was made of the causes of discol- 
oration in canned beets. It was found that if the beets are 
not completely covered with brine, those projecting above the 
liquor into the headspace are discolored to some extent. This 
type of discoloration is sometimes found in canned beets. It 
was noted at once factory visited this summer. 


Another possible cause of discoloration in canned beets 
was found to be due to the presence of an oxidase in the beets. 
If the beets are not steamed sufficiently to kill this oxidase, dis- 
coloration will occur if the beets are held for a short time 
before canning. This is especially true of cut beets. It does 
not occur with whole beets, since the surface has been cooked to 
a sufficient extent to kill the exidase. 

To prevent difficulty from this source, beets should be thor- 

oughly steamed or else packed directly after slicing. 
: beans and Peas—Some turther work was done on the color- 
ing matter in certain varieties of peas and beans which produce 
with ferrous iron a dark compound, such as occurred some 
years ago with Bengalia peas. It is expected to publish the 
results of this work in the near future. 

Pumpkin—Analyses of canned pumpkin from different 
parts of the country were made. Seventeen samples were ana- 
lyzed, covering all grades of pumpkin packed. '‘l'his work was 
done in order to obtain data in regard to the relation of the 
consistency to the composition, to obtain information in regard 
to the effect of the methods of packing on the composition and 
on the relation of the raw product to the canned pumpkin. 

Viscoioration of the Interior of Cans—As there had been 
some discussion as to whether the stain on the interior of cans 
of vegetables was composed entirely of tin and sulphur, or 
whether it was composed of a mixture of tin and iron sulfides 
determinations were made to ascertain the composition of this 
tarnish. Quantitative determinations showed that this stain 


was composed entirely of tin and sulphur and that there was no 
iron present. 


Tin Plate—An investigation of commercial tin plate showed 
that there was about 0.2 of a pound per base-box of tin present 
as an alloy. No data is available as to the effect of the amount 
of alloy on the serviceability of tin plate for various purposes, 
nor is there any data as to the effect of different manufacturing 
processes on the amount of alloy present. 


—A. E. STEVENSON. 


ENCLOSURE 10—FIELD WORK. 


During the tomato packing season, twenty-nine factories in 
various parts of Indiana were visited. At several plants mold 
counts on the finished pulp were made, and suggestions in re- 
gard to methods of determining the specific gravity of the pulp 
were also made. 

Observations were made on the efficiency of some of the 
processes used for vegetables in these plants with regard to 
safety from spoilage by B. botulinus. 

Disposal of Factory Waste—This appears to me to be a sub- 
ject which should have more attention from the Association. 
I do not mean that we should do work on the subject, but 
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rather collect data on the different methods used for waste dis- 
posal. I find this to be a troublesome question in Indiana. Some 
four or five factories had been prosecuted by the Conservation 
Department for running waste into the streams. 

Nearly every year we have inquiries from canners in re- 
gard to waste disposal and any methods which we could give 
them I am sure would be appreciated. 

The general method of tomato waste in Indiana, where it 
cannot be disposed through sewers or into streams seems to be 
to run the material out into some vacant field. Generally a 
dike is built around a fairly large area and the waste pumped 
into this pond. I presume this method would not work every- 
where, as in some places the sub-soil would be such that does 
not readily take up water. 


—A. E. STEVENSON. 


ENCLOSURE 11—WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


The activities which the writer has been called upon to par- 
ticipate in during the past year have been so varied that ex- 
tended research work upon any single problem has been an utter 
impossibility. A brief resume of some of the technical matters 
which have come to our attention in California may prove help- 
ful, hewever, in outlining future research work to meet the needs 
of our California members. 

Testing of Instruments—Considerable time has been devoted 
to the testing of canners’ instruments. About 150 thermometers 
100 pressure gauges, and 60 hydrometers were tested, and in 
some instances overhauled and adjusted. A large number of 
recorders were also adjusted. Faulty installation of gauges, 
thermometers, and recorders were corrected when found at 
plants visited, and instruction in the care and adjustment of 
these instruments was frequently given. Mercury manometers 
were made and installed in the plants of canners who desired 
ot be equipped to test and adjust their own gauges. 

In all of the olive plants the installation of corrected ther- 
mometers and pressure gauges on retorts was followed by a de- 
monstration of the effect of venting and an explanation of the 
significance of temperature-pressure agreement. 

General Laboratory Service—Five instances of abnormal 
black discoloration due to sulfur came to our notice during the 
season. Three were due to the use of sugar containing ex- 
cessive amounts of sulfur dioxide, while two cases were en- 
countered in which the sugar was not at fault. One was traced 
to sulfur contamination of the fruit during shipment to the 
plant, and the remaining one appears to have been caused by 
the use of an orchard spray containing sulfur. 

About twenty samples of canners’ sugar were analyzed for 
sulfur and reported. A large number of sulfur determinations 
on syrup were made at the plant of a canner who had a batch 
of sulfured sugar on hand, in order to eliminate that which 
was too high in sulfur to use. 

A few mold counts on tomato products were made for mem- 
bers requesting them. 

Four occurrences of can ink pollution in fruit products 
were noted. In all cases the cause and prevention of this trou- 
ble were discussed with the canner involved, and in two in- 
stances the cases were also discussed with consumers who had 
made serious complaint against the goods. 

few experiments were made on the canning of celery. 
Very dilute citric acid was found to greatly improve the color 
without noticeably influencing the flavor. 

A small experimental pack of asparagus was put up with a 
view to determining the time and temperature which caused 
“scorching.” Some samples from this experiment remain un- 
cut, but to date the results have not been very clear-cut because 
of our inability to obtain any accordant judgment on the samples 
from the committee to which they were submitted. It would 
seem from these experiments that the “scorch-point” so frequent- 
ly referred to is a myth. 

Food Poisoning Cases Investigated—Three outbreaks of al- 
leged food poisoning have been personally investigated. Two of 
the investigations were conducted in collaboration with state 
and federal officials, and one was investigated independently. 
Convincing acquittal of canned foods was obtained in two of the 
cases. 

Contact With Members—32 plants operated by members 
were visited, most of these being visited repeatedly. The writer 
also attended the conventions of the Canners League of Califor- 
nia, and the California Olive Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ALAN RICHARDSON. 
_ CHATRMAN CLARK: We will now have the report on For- 
eign Trade, of which Mr. B. R. Hart, of California, is chairman. 
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MR. HART: I don’t think we will take your time to go into 
details of the report. The report will be published in the trade 
papers. But I will take the liberty of calling attention to some 
of the high lights of the report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN TRADE. 
By B. B. Hart, San Francisco, Cal., Chairman. 


ESPITE the fact that the complete figures showing the ex- 
D port of the American canned foods from 1924 are not at 

this time available, the figures so far show that there were 
exported in 1924 increased quantities in all general classes of 
foods over the 1923 foreign sales, and with the exception of a 
few small items there has been recorded a healthy growth in the 
trade. There have been no important changes in the forign dis- 
position of American canned foods. The United Kingdom, Cuba, 
Philippine Islands and Canada are still our best customers, and 
approximately 75 per cent of the exported products have gone 
to these countries. 

While there has been very little change in the ranking in 
value to the countries to whom we export, there have been some 
important changes in their consumption. Particular interest 
lies in the fact of the revival of the United Kingdom trade for 
canned fruit. This accounts largely for the volume of the 1924 
trade, which will apparently be bewteen 50 per cent and 60 per 
cent larger than that of 1923. Enjoying the very highest repu- 
tation for a good many years, American canned fruit has suc- 
cessfully met competition in all markets of the world, and your 
committee feels every effort should be made to maintain thise 
advanatge in foreign markets. Where the market is not closed 
by protective tariffs and customs laws, such as in countries of 
Latin America, there is a potential market for absorbing larger 
quantities of American canned fruit than are now exported. Prac- 
tically all the export canners have abandoned the idea that for- 
eign markets will take sub-standard goods. As a matter of fact, 
most of the foreign markets are very discriminating, and in 
many cases only the highest grade can economically be mar- 
keted, owing to competition from localy canned low grades. 
There are a few instances of shipping poor quality that have 
come to the attention of the committee, resulting in great dam- 
age to the reputation of American canned fruit. This is to be 
deplored. One of the real reasons why our pack is in such 
heavy demand in practically all the world markets is because 
of its excelent pack and quality, and further because of the fact 
that many foreign canners competing in the industry have not 
until very recently been so careful in their selection and prepa- 
ration of the raw material. 

For the 11 months of 1924, 198,000 pounds of fruits were 
exported from the Unitel States. Last year in the January-No- 
vember period 121,985.000 pounds were sold abroad. The fol- 
lowing are comparative statistics: 

American Canned Fruit Experts, 11 Months Ending November. 
1923 


1924 
; Pounds Pounds 

Other canned fruits. ......cs000s00 14,797,000 12,479,000 


*Not separately shown prior to 1924. 
. Canned vegetables exports are showing a constant rate of 
increase, and while distribution is almost as world-wide as that 
of American canned fruit, the volume of business is by no means 
so great, and is exceeded by the foreign sales of all lines of 
canned products except, meat. 

The fruit and milk canners of this country may well be re- 
garded as pioneers in the exporting of American canned foods, 
and the result of their determined efforts to provide a suitable 
outlet for their surplus products is well known throughout that 
portion of the American industry that is far-sighted enough to 
realize the advantage of foreion trade at times when brokers are 


‘apparently not interested in any more business. 


The production of asparagus and soups has heen larvely 
localized. and canners of these items have successfully intro- 
duced and maintained their sales throughout the world. 

_ American canned tomatoes are not usually preferred in for- 
eien markets when in competition with Italian. The two prod- 


ucts are entirely different, and the committee would like to call 
your attention to the very large imports of Furopean canned to- 
Notwithstanding the heavy tariff 


matoes into the United States. 
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tomato products, principally to meet the demands of Americans 
of foreign extraction, continue in increased quantities. During 
the past year approximately 30,000,000 pounds of canned toma- 
toes, tomato paste and other tomato products entered the 
Lnited States, mostly from Italy. ; 

Exports of canned peas during 1924 show a slight improve- 
ment over 1923. There is a possibility that the new regulations 
now being considered by the Minister of Health of the United 
Kingdom may result in the closing of that market to vegetable 
products colored with copper. If this is true, the United King- 
dom will offer an unlimited market for the sales of American 
canned vegetables. ; 

During 1924 the Court of Custom Appeals at Washington 
reversed the decision of the Appraiser at New York, and the 
Board of General Appraisers, and allowed the importation of 
pimientos at a rate of 35 per cent ad valorem, instead of six 
cents per pound, as specified in the last tariff act. This will un- 
doubtedly result in a great loss to the American producers, and 
your committee is now actively engaged in steps looking to some 
relief from this situation. 

For eleven months of 1924, American canned vegetables to a 
total of 45,790.000 pounds were exported, as against 43,019,000 
pounds for the same period last year. Noteworthy among the 
exports of canned vegetables is the fact that the foreign sales 
of canned corn have shown increase of more than 100 per cent 
over 1923 exports and while the shipments to November 30, 1924, 
of 5,750,000 pounds are but 12 per cent of the total canned veg- 
etable exports, they represent by far the most striking in- 
crease of any canned vegetable export. Corn is now excelled 
only by soups, asparagus, beans and tomatoes in the foreign de- 
mand. Eleven months vegetable exports of 1924 as compared 
with first eleven months vegetable exports of 1923 are as fol- 
lows: 


Canned Vegetable Exports from U. S., 11 Months Ending No- 
vember, 1923 and 1924. 


1923 1924 
Pounds Pounds 
Canned vegetables, total............ 43,019,000 45,790 000 
against these products, imports of foreign canned tomatoes and 


Continued satisfactory progress has been recorded in 1924 
in the advance volume of canned milk to foreign markets. The 
large decline in the export busines since 1919 in this commodity 
was definitely checked in 1923, and the exports of 1924 shows an 
increase for the first time since the war years. In 1924 there 
were 195,152,000 pounds of canned milk exported, of which 134,- 
277.000 pounds were evaporated. Exports for 1923 total 164,- 
494,000, of which 112,255,000 was evaporated. A survey of the 
world market for canned milk products has been undertaken by 
the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of Commerce, and it 
is understood will be published shortly. 

The export of all lines ef canned fish has shown satisfactory 
increases over 1923. The salmon exports amounted to 61.827.000 
nounds for the first eleven months of 1924, as compared with 52,- 
810,000 pounds during the same period of 1923. The most re- 
markable growth of exports has occurred in canned sardines. 
This has been due very largely through increased buying power 
in the Far East, where the peculiar local needs have been met 
most satisfactorily bv this product. Sardine exports total ap- 
proximately 44.000.000 pounds, as against 30.677,000 in 1923 
All other varieties for the eleven months of 1924 was 1,969,000 
nounds, compared with 1,715,000 exported during the same period 
in 1923. 


Exports of Canned Meats from the United States 11 Months 
Ending November. 


1923 1934 
Other canned meats................ 769,000 7,075,000 


The export trade of American canned foods has been hin- 
dered considerably by various quarantine regulations imposed by 
foreign governments. The application of many of these regu- 
lations by consuls has been most drastic and irrational. Thanks 
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are due to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comerce for 
their assistance in lessening the stringency of some of the rules 
and in pointing out the absurdity of others. 

The enforcement of several new labeling requirements, such 
as those of Italy and New South Wales, have made some trouble 
‘khe salmon industry particularly has been greatiy bothered in 
the Italian market during the past year by attempts to comply 
with the rule of the Italian Government regarding the permanent 
labeling of containers. The situation has reached such a stage 
that the committee recommends that the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce seek official modification of this Italian dis- 
crimination. 

‘he Foodstuffs Division of the Department of Commerce 
has assisted very materially in having various regulations 
changed or devised means of complying with them without 
due expense to the canners or exporters. 

As has been the case for many years, the very high import 
duties in many Latin American countries have prevented the de- 
velopment of these potential fine markets. This has been a much 
moo.ed question among canners for many years, and until some 
trading clause is actually written into our tariff it seems almost 
hopeiess to get around these tariffs, which actually serve as dis- 
criminatory against American canned foods. The committee has 
given this matter a great deal of thought during the past two or 
three years, and feels that until such time as we have some 
weapon with which to fight these discriminatory tariffs the 
trade will not develop to the point desired. 

The committee would also like to call your attention to the 
fact the trade-mark laws of most countries of Latin America are 
entirely different from that of the United States, and it is sug- 
gested you file your trade-mark application of your prands with 
the first importation. If not, someone else in Latin America will 
likely do it for you, and being protected under the laws of the 
countries would either force you to buy him out or keep the 
brand out of the country. 

One of the most interesting problems that now faces the 
American exporter of canned foods is the British imperial pref- 
erence idea now under discussion in the United Kingdom. With 
the gradual growth of the fruit and vegetable canning industry 
in numerous British Empire colonies, there arises the demand on 
the part of the colonies for tariff advantages and protetcion 
from the mother country. Traditionally a free trade country, 
the United Kingdom under its present administration shows 
strong tendency toward an abandonment of its open market pol- 
icy and seems to be leaning strongly toward the protection of 
those industries in the colonies. 

Up until the present time the demand for American canned 
foods in Great Britain, especially canned fruits, has been tre- 
mendous, and owing to the firmly established brands, fine and 
uniform quality we have been able to maintain our advantage in 
that market. With the improved methods of production and 
standards, even to the point of governmental inspection of all 
exports, and with the continual growth and demands of their ex- 
port business, we naturaly look for greater competition in the 
United Kingdom. The desire on the part of the present British 
Government to assist the development of those industries in the 
colenies, the canning industry in this country must keep a close 
watch on this situation. At the present time nothing definite is 
known as to the exact form which these preferences will take 
or what commodities they will affect. It is, therefore, imposible 
to guess how our trade will be affected. We know, however, that 
in quality markets, at least for some time, there is bound to be a 
satisfactory demand for American canned foods. 

Summing up the situation on exports in 1924, the following 
general table is submitted: 

Exports in Pounds. 


11 Months 

1922 1923 1924 
Canned meats ........ 14,718,781 16,137,491 14,650,021 
Canned 187,496,841 194,264,871 195,151,537 
Canned vegetables...... 44,644,148 47,523,151 45,790,705 


Canned sal. and sardines 83,157,821 93,255,359  105.802,878 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: We will now have the report of 
the Traffic Committee, of which Mr. E. S. DePass, of Wisconsin. 
is chairman. Mr. DePass had to leave, and his report will be 
published. if there is no objection. I would just like to say that 
we have as chairman of that committee a man who is a traffic 
man and is associated with the Carnation Milk Company, one 
of the best and most experienced men in the country, and it 
may not be generally known among the members how closely 
we follow the proposed changes in freight rates. If there is no 


——— this will be published, and will be ordered placed on 
e. 
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REPORT OF TRAFFIC COMMITTEE. 
By E. S. DePass. 


OUR Traffic Committee has been kept busy during the 

past year, particularly the later months, by the many 

proposals of the railroads to advance our freight rates 
in almost every section beyond what we have thought was reas- 
onable. Our efforts have not been directed toward securing 
lower rates but to hold down such rates as we have to as nearly 
a reasonable basis as possible. Some of these matters have 
reached serious proportions and if the railroads are allowed to 
establish all the advances they propose, our rates would soon 
be so high as to seriously restrict our distribution. _ : 

In our activities we have kept in mind the financial condi- 
tion and needs of the carriers and it has been our purpose to 
be fair to them and co-operate with them to the fullest extent, 
but we have had reason to feel on many occasions that the co- 
operation was stronger on our side than on the part of the car- 
riers, although they have been most active in seeking the co- 
operation of shippers. 

We have also had to keep in mind the needs of our members 
and the effect that unreasonable freight rates have upon the 
canning industry. Even though the carriers may need addi- 
tional revenues, it has been our aim to prevent an undue toll on 
canned foods and to see that our industry does not bear more 
than its fair share of the trnasportation burden. : 

Some time ago canners in Minnesota applied to the railroads 
for commodity rates on empty cans from can-producing points 
similar to the rates in effect to Wisconsin and Illinois. The 
carriers’ answer was a proposal to cancel the commodity rates 
to Wisconsin and Illinois. After many conferences between 
carriers and canners the carriers finally decided to continue our 
commodity rates on cans but published increases in the Wiscon- 
sin rates, bringing them up almost to the class rates. On our 
request the Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
these advances and the case is set for hearing before the Com- 
mission at Chicago on February 10th next. 


In the Southwest, including Oklahoma and Texas, there are 
two sets of rates on canned foods, carloads, one on articles 
packed in tin but allowing 33 1-3 per cent glass packages, the 
other and higher rate on a larger mixture including glass pack- 
ages without limit. Several months ago the carriers proposed 
making the rates on all these packages the same by striking an 
average between the two rates The Southwestern Freight Com- 
mittee set this case for hearing in St. Louis on November 6th 
and we appeared before them protesting against the increases 
on the tin package. 

We showed them the preponderant pack in tin and to what 
an unwarranted extent their proposal would increase our freight 
expense in that section. We also suggested that reducing the 
rates on the articles in glass to the same rate as applied to tin 
would not appreciably affect their revenues. We now have ad- 
vice that this proposal was not approved by the carriers and it 
has presumably been withdrawn. 

In the meantime, we are confronted with another situation 
in the Southwest. The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
and other interests in Oklahoma and Texas have complained 
against their rates from St. Louis and defined territories East 
of St. Louis. These cases have all been consolidated and the 
examiner trying the cases has just recently recommended a 


* new scale of class rates with the suggestion that canned foods 


should move under these class rates and commodity rates be 
withdrawn. 


This proposal seems to bring about some reductions in the 
rates to Northern Texas, advances to points farther South in 
Texas and to average about the same as the present rates to 
Oklahoma. As soon as a complete analysis can be made of this 
proposal, suitable action will be taken to protect our rates if 
it brings about undue advances. 

The producers of canned foods that pack extensively in glass 
filed a complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking for the same ratings in Official Classification territory 
on the glass package, less-than-carload, as apply on tin. The 
Commission recently decided that certain of these products in- 
cluding canned fruit, fish, jams, jellies, etc., in glass should be 
given a rating not in excess of the first numbered class above 
the rating on the same articles in tin. In complying with this 
order the Official Classification Committee has advanced the rat- 
ing on the tin package from Rule 26 to third class and reduced 
the rating on the glass package from first to second class. This 
means a 25 per cent advance in the rates on the enormous pack 


in tin and reduction of about 15 per cent on the comparatively 
small pack in glass. 
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We have taken no action with respect to jelly, jams and 
similar products that pack extensively in glass, but have pro- 
tested against the advances on canned fruit and fish in tin, 
asking the commission to suspend them and give us an oppor- 
tunity to prove they are unreasonable. The glass container 
people, also interested in the tin package as well as the glass, 
have protested against the advance on all these products includ- 
ing jellies, jams, etc., and our thought in this connection was 
that inasmuch as their organization had started these proceed- 
ings and had introduced a mass of testimony in the previous 
hearing, we should enter the case only to the extent of pro- 
testing against the proposed advances on the articles in which 
members of the Association are most heavily interested and on 
which the greatest loss would be sustained if the higher rates 
should go into effect. 


The Public Service Commission of Indiana and the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce filed complaints before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking for lower rates from In- 
diana shipping points to St. Paul and Minneapolis, more closely 
related to the rates from Illinois and St. Louis. In deciding the 
case the Commission named maximum figures by which the rates 
from Indiana should exceed those from Chicago and other IIli- 
nois points. In complying with this, the carriers instead of 
reducing the rates from Indiana proceeded to raise the rates 
from Illinois, from St. Louis and also from Wisconsin points to 
the Twin Cities and Duluth and also advanced practically all 
rates in Western Trunk Line territory. 


We have asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
suspend or reject these advances and to issue a definite order 


on the rates from Indiana that will dispose of the matter in 
satisfactory manner. 


The Indiana people also attacked the rates from their state 
to Missouri River points and the Commission’s finding was simi- 
lar to that in the Twin Cities case, that is, that the rates from 
Indiana to Missouri River should exceed the rates from Chicago 
and St. Louis by certain fixed differentials and the carriers also 
propose to dispose of this case by advancing the rates from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis to the Missouri River. Your traffic commit- 
tee will act on that situation when the proper time comes. 


Numerous attacks have from time to time been made 
against the class rates in Official Classification territory be- 
cause of discriminations and other features, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered an investigation of all these 
rates. The carriers have submitted a proposal for new rates 
between points within Eastern Trunk Line territory and be- 
tween points in Eastern Trunk Line territory and Central 
Freight Association and New England territory. These pro- 
posed rates apparently would not materially affect the present 
rates on canned foods in carload lots, but would bring about 
considerable advances in the less than carload rates on all 
canned foods and in the carload and less than carload rates on 
empty cans and other supplies. 


In its present form this proposal is somewhat ambiguous 
and its effect cannot be thoroughly analyzed. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will hold hearings on the subject in 
Washington, D. C., on February 4th, at which time the carriers 
are to clarify and explain their proposal. The hearings will 
then adjourn for several weeks to give all concerned an oppor- 
tunity to analyze the situation. At later hearings the shippers 
will present their testimony and the Commission will finally de- 
cide what rates shall be established. 


These comprise the most important matters that your traffic 
committee has handled during the past year, and all of them are 
of vital importance to the canning industry. 


You are all more or less familiar with the agitation, mostly 
political, for a general readjustment of freight rates to bring 
about special reductions in the rates on farm products. Your 
traffic committee is opposed to efforts of this kind to bring po- 
litical influence to bear on the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but if any action is taken to assist the farmer with lower rates 
on his raw products, this Association should see to it that the 
same measures are applied to canned products of the farm. 


If reductions are made only on raw farm products, it would 
not benefit the farmer who produces fruit, vegetables or milk for 
canning, for the reason that practically all such raw products 
are trucked to the cannery. On the other hand, it would bring 
about a loss to the canner by reason of the fact that the reve- 
nues of the railroads would have to be protected and if the rates 
on raw farm products are singled out for reductions, it must 
follow that other rates would be correspondingly advanced else 
the result would be disastrous to the railroads. This would also 


affect in similar manner the farmer who sells his product to the 
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canner for any undue advance in the freight rates on canned 
foods, would react to more or less extent upon him. 
THE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE, 
E. S. DePass, Chairman, 
Traffic Manager, Carnation Milk Products Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: We will now: have the report of the 
Committee on Co-operation with the Department of Commerce, 
which will be presented by Mr. R. S. Hollingshead, canned food 
specialist of the Department of Commerce at Washington. 

MR. HOLLINGSHEAD: I have prepared a report of the 
Committee on Co-operation, and I have in my report somewhat 
overlapped what Mr. Hart has had to say, which is due to the 
fact that the canned food unit of the foodstuffs division of the 
bureau is primarily interested in the development of the export 
trade in canned foods. Mr. Hart prepared his report in San 
Francisco and I wrote mine in Washington, and we have only 
got hold of each other’s reports this morning. © 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
By R. Hollingshead, 
Canned Food Specialist, Department of Commerce. 
A S an introduction to this report I would like to give a few 


figures regarding the export trade in canned foods. Sta- 
tistics for eleven months only are available. 


Per cent of 
Pounds Value Change from’23 
198,248,000 $20,039,006 28 Increase 
Vegetables....... 45,790,000 5,138,000 2 Decrease 
195,151,000  20,941.000 1 Increase 
14,650,000 4,121,000 1 Decrease 
Salmon and Sar- 
‘dines .........105,802,000 11,651,000 13 Increase 


Of most interest are the increases in exports of canned 
fruits, largely due to the recovery of the English markets, and 
the continued growth of exports of sardines, due to wider sales 
in the Far East. Exports to Latin America show comparatively 
little change, for we are still faced with exceedingly high duties 
in most, if not all, of those countries. The officers of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in those countries are ac- 
quainted with the situation, and as opportunity offers, are trying 
to improve the situation. To do this, it is necessary to impress 
upon the puble and the proper officials the fact that canned foods 
are not luxuries but ne¢tessities, and that no undue barriers 
should be placed in the way of their importation and use. 


Although there has been no formal co-operation with the 
Department of Commerce through your committee, members of 
the industry have been more active than previously in their con- 
tacts with the Department. These requests, on the whole, have 
served to indicate some of the needs of the industry, and have 
been used as guides for our work No accurate record has been 
kept of the character of the inquiries we have received. In 
general, they have related to the following subjects: 

1. Statistics of production, exports and consumption. 

2. Duties and pure food laws in various countries. 

8. Effect of bounties, preferences and treaties on our 
export trade. 


4. Surveys of specific markets and marketing conditions. 

The limitations in personnel and appropriations have pre- 
vented complete replies in all cases, but these failures have been 
used to show the necessity of certain increases along these lines. 
Regardless of these conditions, you are again expressly invited 
to make your wants known to the Canned Foods Unit in the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


During the past year, the bureau published Miscellaneous 
Series 128, Markets for Canned Foods in the Western Hemis- 
phere, which was compiled and edited by my predecessor, Mr. B. 
R. Hart. This has satisfied a need in this country, judging by 
the sales that have been made. There are now in course of 
publication two other bulletins, which are thought to be of at 
least equal interest. These will cover respectively, the produc- 
tion, distribution and world markets for canned salmon and 
canned milk. It is expected that these will be published in 
about three months. In addition to carrying on the routine 
work of the Canned Foods Unit, it is planned to complete the 
canned food survey of the world markets, and to publish one or 
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more companion bulletins to the one covering the Western 
Hempisphere. 


Some years ago we started the publication of a weekly re- 
lease that we called “Foodstuffs Round the World.” This was 
originally devised as a release of little news items and was cir- 
culated largely among the daily and weekly papers. It was 
found, however, that many items of interest and value were 
omitted, and did not receive the publicity desired until much 
later. To avoid this difficulty, and to increase the service, the 
release was divided into seven sections, on a commodity basis. 
The sections of primary interest to the canning trade are now 
being sent to the trade and daily papers, and to quite an ex- 
tensive mailing list. Upon request to the Foodstuffs Division 
of the Bureau, your name will be added to the list. Under the 
new system, very widespread publicity is given to all valuable 
reports received from the American Consuls, or from foreign of- 
ficers of the Department of Commerce. In practically all cases, 
the material is distributed in less than two weeks after its re- 
ceipt. Reports of such a nature that time is a vital element in 
their distribution are published in some immediately upon their 
receipt. 


During the past year, at the request of the interested trade 
associations, special commissioners of the Department of Com- 
merce have been stationed in Europe to cover dried fruits and 
nuts, meats and meat by-products, tobacco, and grain and grain 
by-products. Since so much of the canned food exports of this 
country are sold in Europe, it is considered most advisable that 
a@ request be made for the appointment of a similar commis- 
sioner to cover the trade in Europe. Reports from a properly 
qualified representative would be of the greatest value to the 
industry, not only those who are doing some export business, 


but also those who may be facing the competition of imported 
products. 


The importance of pure food and other similar legislation 
abroad has been brought forward many times during the past 
year. At present the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, through its Foreign Tariff Division, is able to answer 
specific inquiries on this general topic, but nowhere does there 
exist a compilation of these laws and regulations. For use, not 
only by the canning industry, but all the branches of the food- 
stuffs trade, it is believed that such a compilation should be 
made. To do this satisfactorily will require the services of a 
skilled translator, under the direction of someone who is ac- 
quainted with the technology of foods in general end with the 
law an enforcement of the law in this country and abroad. It 
is accordingly suggested that a request be made of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to have this work done. 


It is with great pleasure that this report has been prepared 
and submitted to your association. It serves not only as a re- 
view of the past year’s work, but also as an indication of the 
kind of service which will be continued in the future. You are 
again reminded that the Canned Foods Unit of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce was established at the request 
of your Association to assist you in every way possible. Your 
use of the service will be the best expression of your approval 
of the work that has been attempted, and an encouragement 
to go on with further work. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The report of Mr. Hollingshead will 
be accepted and placed on file, and on behalf of the Association 
we extend to him our thanks for presenting this report, which 
will be printed in the trade papers. 


We will now have the report on Canned Food Week from 
Mr. Anderson. 


MR. ANDERSON: I think that the credit for the success 
of Canned Food Week, especially this last year, is very largely 
due to those who had it in charge originally, and to those who 
criginated it. The idea of Canned Foods Week, the idea of it 
and the originating of it, I think, is due to Mr. Herrington, of 
Ogden, Utah, whom we all know, and also a very great deal of 
credit is due to our very worthy President in charge of the 
work before myself, for the success of last year is due to the 
work that had been done prior to this year in creating enthusi- 
asm and getting Canned Food Week up to the point where we 
could really work as successfully as we have done this last year. 


Everybody seems to be interested in Canned Foods Week 
but the canner. That is a statement which has been made, and 
there are some grounds for that assertion which I hope will not 
be the case in the future. I believe in the future the canner 
should be the man who will give all his support to Canned Foods 
Week and co-operate with the brokers and distributors earnestly 
and honestly to bring about the success of Canned Foods Week. 
It is more or less a matter of education. 
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CANNED FOODS WEEK. 
Report of Chairman James A. Anderson. 


Cento Foods Week in November was the most successful 


event of the kind that the National Canners Asociation has 

yet sponsored. The fact that a similar event was held in 
March did not detract from the interest taken by canners and 
distributcrs. On the other hand, the change of date from spring 
to fall was met with special approval from the retail trade. 

The outstanding fact in the November Canned Foods Week 
was the increase in number of communities in which commit- 
tees were organized through the co-operation of the Wholesale 
Grocers Association and the Food Brokers Association. Accord- 
ing to our records, committees were formed in 320 some com- 
munities, a far larger number than in any previous campaign. 
That the number of these committees does not actually indicate 
the extent of the field covered by Canned Foods Week is shown 
by the fact that shipments of materials, such as streamers and 
posters, were made to over 4,800 different places. As in previous 
campaigns, committees in many of the larger cities understood 
and carried out successfully the organization of suburban and 
other tributary markets. 


Canned Foods Week has a double purpose—it is at the same 
time an education and a merchandising event. It goes without 
saying that successful merchandising is dependent in large meas- 
ure on education of the consumer, and it is likewise true that a 
satisfied consumer is one of the best means of educating the non- 
user and the skeptic to the real value and economy of canned 
foods. 

In addition to the advertising by individual canners in mag- 
azines and other mediums having a national or wide section cir- 
culation, Canned Foods Week was brought to the consumers of 
the country by a double-page advertisement in colors, which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. This publicity was a con- 
tribution from friends of the industry who see in Canned Foods 
Week an excellent means of increasing the consumption of 
canned foods of all kinds. The volume of local advertising, by 
which the buyer’s opportunities in Canned Foods Week were 
brought directly to the attention of the consumers, exceeded that 
of any previous campaign. In fact, the wholesale and retail 
trade were quick to take advantage, in their local markets, of 
the general interest aroused through national advertising and 
other publicity, thus making Canned Foods Week a successful 
merchandising event as well as educational in character. 

As in previous years, materials were furnished for use by 
the local committees, including 30,000 muslin streamers and 600,- 
000 window posters. In addition, the American Can Company 
supplies 60,000 souvenir banks for distribution as favors at the 
canned food luncheons held throughout the country. An attrac- 
tive sticker in the form of a seal for use on letters, etc., was de- 
signed and sold at nominal price to canners and distributors. 
Many thousand reprints of the Saturday Evening Post advertise- 
ment were also furnished for the use of salesmen in interesting 
retailers in the event, for decoration of windows and other pur- 
poses. 

A new method of financing the campaign was adopted, so 
far as concerned the contributions of canners. As heretofore, 
the cost of materials such as streamers and posters was met 
from a general fund made up of the balance carried over from 
the March campaign, amounting to $4,182.83, and the contribu- 
tions received from the American Can Company, Continental 
Can Company, Southern Can Company, Los Angeles Can Com- 
pany and the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. The 
Canners Association is very grateful for these splendid contribu- 
tions to the general fund. 

The individual canners were solicited to contribute to the 
funds raised by the local committees in the different markets, 
this contribution to be in proportion to the sales of their prod- 
ucts in the respective markets. The basis was $1.00 per carload, 
with a minimum of $5.00 for any one market, and these contri- 
butions were made direct to the local chairmen. While the 
records of the canners’ contributions are not complete, they show 
that $6,700 was contributed by 245 canners to committees in 105 
markets. The contributions by individual canners to individual 
markets ranged from $1 to $272.50. In some cases the local 
committees reported that they had incurred no expenses calling 
for funds and that they had returned to canners the contribu- 
tions they had received. As previously mentioned, over 320 mar- 
kets were organized, and reports on contributions were received 
from 105, or about one-third. The remainder either did not re- 
port or else returned the contributions they received. 

_ While the press—newspapers, trade journals and maga- 
zines—constitutes the chief medium through which Canned Foods 
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Week gained desirable and effective publicity, many other means 
were employed. Among these may be mentioned the radio talks, 
street-car cards and canned food luncheons. The radio talks, 
broadcast from stations in all parts of the country, were heard 
by millions. Canned Foods Week cards greeted millions of rid- 
ers in street railways throughout the country. That 60,000 
souvenir banks were distributed for use as favors at luncheons 
gives some indication of the number of luncheons held. These 
events, a feature of Canned Foods Week all over the country, 
varied in size from a small number of guests to affairs having 
as many as 1,000 guests. 

Of the many other features of Canned Foods Week, it need 
only be said that the local committees did excellent work, suc- 
cessfully carrying out the programs best calculated to arouse 
the interest of the public and the consumers of canned foods. 

Canned Foods Week was not, of course, equally successful 
in all communities. Where there was enthusiastic effort there 
was genuine success. This merely emphasizes the fact that 
Canned Foods Week is what its supporters have claimed it to 
be—an excellent opportunity, the benefits of which have been 
in direct proportion to the interest and effort manifested by the 
industry. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: We are glad to have this report 
from Mr. Anderson, and same will be ordered accepted and 
placed on file. 


REPORTS OF SECTIONS. 


We now come to the reports of chairmen of Sections. The 
first on the program is the report of the Corn Section, of which 
Mr. Cosgrove is chairman. I know he is not here. So may we 


have the report of the Pea Section, of which Mr. Stare is chair- 
man? 


PEA SECTION. 


MR. STARE: My report will be very brief. The activities 
of the Pea Section throughout the past year were confined to one 
special meeting in Chicago in the spring of 1924, for the pur- 
pose of presenting statistical information on swells, pursuant 
to instructions from President Clark. 

During the present convention the Section held one meeting, 
which was well attended, and at which a large number of inter- 
esting papers were presented. Mr. Hunt’s committee on Defini- 
tions and Standards made a report embodying suggestions rela- 
tive to a sealing card along the lines of the Wisconsin card. 
The retiring chairman in a few brief remarks suggested that 
increased production would be unwise unless some workable 
plan of increasing consumption could be worked out. The offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year were: 

Mr. Fuller, Chairman, and 

Mr. Burr, of Wisconsin, Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: The report of the Pea Section will 
be ieee and placed on file and referred to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Next is the report of the Tomato Section. I am sorry to 
say that Mr. Grosvenor has gone, so we will pass to the Fruit 
Section, of which Mr. Smith, of California, is chairman. 


FRUIT SECTION. 


MR. SMITH: Mr. Chairman, there was a resolution of mine 
that was taken up that I expected the Secretary to pass to me, 
but he did not, and I will simply give you an outline of it as I 
remember it. It was along the lines as follows: 

Moved that a recommendation be made to the Budget Com- 
mittee of the National Canners Association to include in their 
budget, provided that other more important matters do not ab- 
sorb the available funds, an appropriation to provide an assistant 
to Dr. Kohman for the purpose of hastening the solution of 
preparations as to certain lines such as cherries and berries, 
which are in danger. That refers, I think, to cherries other than 
the Royal Anne variety. 

Mr. Amos Cobb will no doubt have that resolution and pass 
it in to you. 

3 There were other resolutions, but not of such great impor- 
ance. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Amos H. Cobb, 
Chairman, and H. F. Davidson, Secretary. 

Also a Resolutions Committee consisting of Mr. J. O. Holt, 
Albert Lester, Harold Carpenter and Frank Gerber. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: The report of the Committee is or- 
dered accepted and placed or. file, and will be referred to the 
Board of Directors. 

_ I see that the chairman of the Wax and Green Bean Sec- 
tion is not here, and we will call on Mr. Wilder to make his re- 
port on the Kraut Section. 


To 
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Mr. Wilder does not seem to be here. What has the Baked 
Bean Section to report? . 

A MEMBER: No resolutions were passed by that Section. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: The Pumpkin Section? 

MR. GREENE: The Pumpkin Section held the first meet- 
ing they have had in years. I presume a report will be forth- 
coming, and if so, will be placed on file. 


BEET SECTION. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: We will now hear from the Beet 
Section. 

DR. GOERES: I am happy to report that the Beet Sec- 
tion, although only two years old, had a very splendid meeting. 
We did not have enough chairs in the room, and had to have 
some more brought in, and even then they could not all find 
seats. 

The standardization of grades is pretty well ironed out 
and we are in hopes of presenting that to Secretary Hoover by 
next year. 

Intelligent labeling was also acted on favoraby. 

A member reported just about the time we were ready to 
close that canned beets are a positive and absolute cure for hic- 
coughs. (Laughter.) 

“The olan of the Section was passed to New York 
State. 
CHAIRMAN CLARK: The report is accepted and will be 
assed on by the Board of Directors. ‘ 
4 We will now have the report of the Kraut Section. 
Wilder. 


Mr. 


KRAUT SECTION. 


MR. WILDER: We had a very nice meeting yesterday, and 
I think covered considerable ground. One resolution that was 
passed was to adopt a minimum lactic acid content for canned 
sauerkraut of not less than one per cent, which will be recom- 
mended to the Bureau of Chemistry for consideration. . 

I think that covers the activities of the Kraut Section. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: oo. you my suggestions to make 
elative to the reports that have been made: 
’ I have a telegram I want to read from Mr. R. M. Barthold, 
of California: ; 

“Appreciate very much compliment having served 

as Vice-President of National Canners Association and 

sincerely regret inability being present at your many 

interesting meetings about to take place. I want to 

thank you and the other officers of the. Association for 

the many courtesies extended to me during the past two 

years, and to assure you of my personal support and 

best wishes for the success of our Association. 


“ROY” CLARK’S VALEDICTORY 


THINK this concludes the morning’s program so far as it 
| is printed, and likewise concludes my services as your Pres- 

ident. I want to say that I have enjoyed every minute of 
the time that I have spent during the past year as your Presi- 
dent. I have learned a great deal about the canning industry, 
having traveled over a considerable portion of the country, and 
I want to state that whatever success that I have achieved has 
been largely due to the co-operation and the confidence ex- 
pressed in me by the officers of the Association, by the commit- 
teees, and by each and every member. 

I, of course, am very happy to know that we have had such 
an increase in the membership It means that the organiza- 
tion will go on for greater work. It means that the members 
who now make up this organization have confidence in it and 
realize its necessity. In addition to that I am very happy to 
turn the gavel over to my successor, because I know that he will 
carry out some of the policies that I have inaugurated during 
the past year. We are in complete accord on the big questions 
that have confronted and now confront the Association. 

I am also happy to know that your first vice-president is a 
man whom I have come to admire in Association work. He is 
a splendid fellow and is thought a great deal of on the Pacific 
Coast and throughout the country where he is known, and as you 
become better acquainted with him you will have the same 
feeling that I have. 

And now, Ed (addressing the new President), in turning this 
gavel over to you, I pledge you my co-operation, I will give you 
all the time that you ask for, in helping to make your career as 
President of this Association a complete success. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-FLECT TREGO: I am afraid you are 
going to find that I cannot talk very well, and I am not going 
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to try. I am simply going to get right down to business and 
get you out of here as soon as I can. 

The first thing I have to do is to call this meeting to order, 
and after that I want to introduce to you Mr. Chase, your First 
Vice-president. 


PRESENTATIONS 


VICE-PRESIDENT CHASE: I am not going to make a 
speech. I just want to thank you for the distinguished honor 
you have conferred upon me, and I think you know I appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. President, if I may say a few words, I want to address 
the retiring president, Mr. Clark. While we have a knowledge 
of the work that he has done and wish to express our appre- 
ciation for it, there is one whose name has not appeared before 
us, but whom we know is entitled to our greatest consideration. 
I refer to the little lady who has made innumerable sacrifices in 
order that he might carry on the work of his office. We want to 
present to her, Mrs. Clark, a little tribute of our appreciation 
of those services, because we know that you have time and again 
gone to her for counsel and advice, and that she has been, as it 
were, the power behind the throne, the guiding spirt that has 
often helper you solve the problems that have come before you. 

On behalf of this Association we want to present her, 
through you, with these flowers which seem to be the most 
fitting symbol of our appreciation and regard. 

_ (Presenting Ex-President Clark with a box of roses to be 
given to Mrs Clark.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT CHASE (continuing): And now, Mr. 
Clark, or Roy, before you leave this platform, I have been dele- 
gated and it is my privilege and great pleasure to present to 
you an emblem that you may carry with you as a slight token 
of appreciation of not only the members, the officers and mem- 
bers of this Association, but also those who have come in closest 
contact with you in the Brokers Association and Machinery and 
Supplies Association. There is very little that we can do to 
show our appreciation of the wonderful work that you have per- 
formed Few. or perhaps none of us excevt the rast presidents, 
can appreciate the time that you have given and the fact that 
you have concentrated your efforts to the neglect oftentimes, 


probably, of your own business upon this Association i 
that it might be successful. n order 


You certainly have to carry with you always the knowledge 
that it has been a remarkably successful administration, and we 
ask that you accept this little token, that you may remember, 
may be able to recall the fact that we tried to show that we do 
know something of the great sacrifices you have made and the 
splendid work that you have done, that you may always carry 
with you this little token, and when you see it that you may re- 
call not only our appreciation, but our affection as well. 

(Ex-President Clark 


resented wi i 
sg presented with a pearl and diamond 
EX-PRESIDENT CLARK: 
say except that I thank you from 
plause.) 
CHAIRMAN TREG 
the standing committees 


There is nothing that I can 
the bottom of my heart. (Ap- 


O: The next thing is the reading of 
for the coming year, which I will do. 


Standing Committees 


ADJUSTMENT 


Norman J. Griffith, Chairman, New Y 
C. J. Mitchell, Illinois ’ W. W. Wilder, oa 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


Royal F. Clark, Wiconsin 

James Moore, New York Geo. G. Bailey, New York 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland LL. E. Wood, California 
Frank Gerber, Michigan Henry Burden, New York 
Richard Dickinson, Illinois H. L. Cannon, Delaware 
E. E. Chase, California R. W. Hamingway, New York 
E. F. Trego, Illinois F. A. Harding, Massachusetts 

Frank E. Gorrell, District of Columbia 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Geo. G. Bailey, New York 
Charles S. Crary, Illinois 
Wm. R. Roach, Michigan 
L. A. Sears, Illinois 
James Moore, New York 
Richard Dickinson, Illinois 


Henry Burden, New York 
Frank Gerber, Michigan 
Walter J. Sears, Ohio 

H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland 
James A. Anderson, Utah 
Royal F. Clark, Wisconsin 


— 
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CONFERENCE WITH DISTRIBUTORS 
Royal F. Clark, Chairman, Wisconsin 
L. A. Sears, Illinois Harry McCartney, Ohio 
James Moore, New York Frank Gerber, Michigan 
R. M. Barthold, California J. N. Numsen, Maryland 
E. B. Cosgrove, Minnesota E. N. Richmond, California 


CO-OPERATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


B. R. Hart, Chairman, California 
Daniel Campbell, Washington E.G. McDougall, Illinois 
Joseph Durney, California E. S. Thorne, New York 
E. B. Deming, Washington William Timson, California 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS 


Merritt Greene, Chairman, Iowa 
Frank Gerber, Michigan F. A. Wilder, California 
W. R. Olney, New York H. L. Herrington, Utah 
F. Hall Wrightson, Maryland  L. T. Hallett, New York 
Frank Van Camp, California G. H. Bradt, California 
William Gellerson, California Alfred E. Eames, California 
John L. Baxter, Maine Daniel Campbell, Washington 
Roy Nelson, Missouri Ira S. Whitmer, Illinois 
William Silver, Maryland John §S. Souder, Indiana 

J. B. Weix, Wisconsin 


EXECUTIVE 


R. I. Bentley, Chairman, California 
Joseph N. Shriver, Maryland W. E. Elwell, Maine 
Philip Larmon, Illinois James A. Anderson, Utah 
E. S. Thorne, New York H. E. MacConaughey, California 


FINANCE 


Royal F. Clark, Chairman, Wisconsin 
James Moore, New York George G. Bailey, New York 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland L. E. Wood, California 
Frank Gerber, Michigan Henry Burden, New York 
Richard Dickinson, Illinois H. L. Cannon, Delaware 
E. E. Chase, California R. W. Hemingway, New York 
E. F. Trego, Illinois F. A. Harding, Massachusetts 


NATIONAL IN CHARGE OF REFINANCING, ADVERTISING 
AND INSPECTION CAMPAIGN 


W. R. Roach, Chairman, Michigan 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland 


Richard Dickinson, Illinois 
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STANDARDIZATION OF TIN PLATE FOR CANNERS’ CANS 
: W. E. Elwell, Chairman, Maine 

W. R. Roach, Michigan : Amos H. Cobb, New York 
James P. Baxter, Jr., Maine F. A. Harding, Massachusetts 


TRAFFIC 


E. S. DePass, Chairman, Wisconsin 
G. Stewart Henderson, Maryland Laurence Meulendyke, New York 
Preston McKinney, California C. L. Austin, Iowa 
W. E. Nicholoy, Wisconsin Roy Irons, Ohio 


SIMPLIFICATION OF CONTAINERS 


; L. S. Argall, Chairman, Iowa 
Preston McKinney, California J. N. Numsen, Maryland 
Daniel Gerber, Michigan Robert S. Thorne, New York 


RESOLUTIONS 


Frank Gerber, Chairman, Michigan’ 
Preston McKinney, California Georgve E. Diament, New Jersey 
J. E. Barr, Minnesota F. A. Stare, Wisconsin 
William Silver, Maryland Dan F. Gerber, Michigan 
J. O. Holt, Oregon John L. Baxter, Maine 
J. J. Rogers, Indiana F. B. DeMotte, Illinois 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Richard Dickinson, Chairman, Illinois 
R. I. Bentley, California Fred L. Monnet, California 
Wm. McEwing, Michigan E. S. Thorne, New York 
Karl F. Kellerman, U.S. Bureau H. L. Cannon, Delaware 

of Chemistry . Merritt Greene, Iowa 
J. D. Dole, Hawaii — C. S. Jones, Illinois 
T. W. Morgan, Illinois F. C. Blanck, U. S. Bureau of 
H. A. Baker, Illinois Chemistry 
John L. Baxter, Maine 

CHAIRMAN TREGO: Is there any further business to be 
submitted to the Convention? 

EX-PRESIDENT CLARK: It is necessary that the Finance 
Committee be approved by the Convention, and I make such a 
motion. 

(Which motion was duly seconded and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN TREGO: Is there any further business to 
come before the meeting? If not, we will stand adjourned. 


(Whereupon the General Session of the National Canners 
Association adjourned.) 
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Chairman Presiding—Mr. E. E. Finch, President, Cincinnati. 
Secretary—John A. Hanna, Cadiz, Ohio. 


CHAIRMAN: The first order of business is the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting, if you want to hear them. They 
are rather lengthy. What is your pleasure in the matter? 

(It was moved by Mr. Steel, seconded by Mr. Scott., and 
unanimously carried, that the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting be dispensed with.) 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


I have made some scientific discoveries this past year that 
may be of interest to you. I find that a man can go for long 
periods of time without sleeping or eating and survice. Ever 
since the first of December or thereabouts I have had quite a 
good deal of training along that line. 

The directors have had two meetings this, or rather, last 
year. We met in Chicago in the spring—a Western meeting. 
We went over our last year’s bills and various items which came 
over from the year before, and cleaned up all those matters. 
We had another meeting in Cincinnati in September, to look 
over the situation here, and to see that it met with the approval 
of the directors. They seemed to think that this was a pretty 
good proposition. You, perhaps, would like to know why we met 
in Cincinnati. As I said in one of our letters, John’s and mine, 
we did not select Cincinnati because I wanted you in Cincinnati, 
but because it seemed to be the logical place. You know every 
year our problem of findng a meeting place. This year the Loca- 
tion Committee had presented to them seventeen cities that 
wanted the canners’ convention, among those were Atlantic City, 
Louisville, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, Atlanta, Montreal 
and various other places. Mr. Clark’s feeling was that he would 
like to have the Convention in a Central Western city, so that 
simmered the proposition down to some such place as Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Louisville, Cleveland or, perhaps, Atlanta. Cleveland 
could not give us their hall at the time of the year we wanted it. 
I went down to Atlanta and looked over the situation, and while 
they have a lot of hotels in Atlanta, they have none that could 
possibly figure as a headquarters hotel, nor all of them combined 
could comfortably take care of us, as I saw it. St. Louis is lack- 
ing in both halls and hotels. Kansas City has a hall, but it is 
a long way out. So we had to come to Cincinnati. It seemed 
to be about the only thing. 

We have had our problems and troubles here, the hotels 
were a little slow, but they have in the last two months come 
through wonderfully, and give us wonderful help and co-opera- 
tion, and I believe that you men have found it comfortable here, 
and I hope you have all been pleasantly located. I have not had 
any complaints so far. If there are any, I would liek to hear 
from them. I had one complaint on the price of a room, but I 
think that has been adjusted; it was purely a mistake, and if 
there are any other complaints, I want to know it, and our Cham- 
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ber of Commerce would like to know it. 
have you all well pleased. 


John will tell you more about the exhibits, but you, of 
course, all realize that every year there is a greater and greater 
demand for exhibit space at the Canners’ Convention. It would 
surprise you to know the great number of industries that come 
to us and ask us for space; people that you would not think were 
interested in the canning industry. We have had a lot of them 
this year. Roughly, I would say we have turned down twenty 
different firms that wanted space in the hall, came a little too 
late, and could not get it. All of those who could get in, we had 
to cut down on their allotments. It is an unfortunate thing to 
be President, when you want space. John took care of every- 
body else, and then he had a little one left, and he gave that 
to me. I wanted 500 square feet, and I got about 280 square 
feet, and I have got a lot of machines up there, and when one 
fellow comes in, the other one has to back out. That is a con- 
dition, of course, that you can all appreciate and realize. 

I really think that the time is going to come—it may be 
that I am dreaming dreams and seeing visions—but I think the 
time will come when we must decide on some definite place for 
the Canners’ Conventions, and have one great, big machinery 
hall, and possibly we will have a permanent exhibit twelve 
months out of the year. This thing of the canning machinery 
and food machinery exhibit is a very important matter. Some 
of you may be familiar with the Bush Terminal Building ia New 
York, where they have those exhibits twelve months out of the 
year—perhaps some of you exhibit there. It seems to me this 
industry has grown so fast, and the development of machinery 
has grown so fast, that seriously, it is not going to .be such an 
awful long time until we will have to consider, very seriously, 
some permanent location, some permanent hall where we can 
be assured of ample space, and everybody will be well pleased. 

I said to the ladies yesterday that there was a time when 
we came to the Canners’ Convention for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing and selling machinery—it was the function of the Associa- 
tion. I said we still go to the Convention to exhibit and sell 
machinery, and sell the canners what we have to offer, but one 
of the important functions of the Association at the present 
time is the entertainment. Every year, I think, the records 
show we have more and more ladies attending. We have not 
quite so many here in Cincinnati as we had last year in Buffalo. 
I think our registration last year was about 280. This year, 
about 250. That may not be exactly right, but about that. We 
like to take care of them; we like to entertain them; it is a real 
pleasure to do so, and we endeavor to provide very nice enter- 
tainment, and it takes a lot of time and a lot of work. This 
year, as you know, we have our luncheon, we have our musicale, 
we have tomorrow afternoon the ride, and the visiting of the 
Rookwood Pottery, and the ladies being entertained by the 
Women’s Club in Cincinnati. On Friday, we have our Presi- 
dent’s Ball. to night we have the subscription dinne~ dane 
which we do not pay for, but which we have to tae care cf, 


We are anxious to 
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Now all of the preparation, the program, the tickets and all of 
the arrangements means a tremendous amount of work. I had 
something to do with it three years ago, and I know what it 
eans. 
“i Last year and this year we have been fortunate in having 
an exceptionally able chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee. I want to just say a word in thanks to him for the work 
that he has done. I did not know Millar Sells very well before 
last year, but in the last two years I haye become right well 
acquainted with him, because we have had a lot of problems 
to solve to please the ladies—sometimes that is not difficult, but 
it takes a little while to do it—and we have had these conditions 
here, especially in Cincinnati with this Women’s Club proposi- 
tion, where they call us up and talk to us quite a long time, and 
we find we have not done things just the way we ought to. But 
it has been a lot of work and effort which he has unselfishly and 
gladly given, and he has carried it through in every detail per- 
fectly. I, therefore, want _ give this public expression this 
ear for the work he has done. ; 
? Last year at Buffalo, when I was elected President, and they 
took me up to the Chair, I was all fussed and excited, pleased 
and happy; they were hurrying so to get us out of the hall, and 
I committed a breach of courtesy, eitquette and kindness by 
failing to give recognition to our retiring President at that time. 
But it is never too late to make amends, and I want to just say 
a word in appreciation of the work that our former President, 
Mr. Englehart, has done for this Association. I was Vice-Presi- 
dent under him for two years. I know how. carefully and 
thoughtfully and prayerfully he worked for this organization, 
and I am very glad and happy at this time, although ‘somewhat 
late, to express my feeling of appreciation toward him. I am 
sure, also, I am expressing the feeling of the Association toward 
him. 
That concludes my report, and I think that we are having 
this year the greatest Convention of the Canners we have ever 
had. The reservations made prior to Saturday indicated an 
attendance between 7,500 and 8,000 people. I have not checked 
up, so I do not know what the registration has been, but it will 
be far and away greater than anything that the Canners have 
ever had. I certainly hope that all of us up at the Hall will 
reap the benefit and have a wonderfully successful and pleasant 
exhibition. 
I am going to ask now for the report of the Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THOS. A. SCOTT, Treasurer. 


It is impossible to give the absolute standing of the Treas- 
urer’s account, because of the number of items that have not 
yet been collected, and quite a numbr of bills have not yet 
been paid. I am pleased, however, to say we still retain $20,000 
which is drawing interest. At the present time we have a check- 
ing account of over $3,000, and it is reasonable to suppose that, 
after all the dues and other items have come in, and all the ex- 
penses are paid, that we will go into another year with some- 
thing like $23,000 or $24,000, and the Treasurer’s account is 
always audited after the Annual Meeting and before the first 
meting of the new directors. The present indication is that we 
will begin next year with a balance in the Treasury in the neigh- 
borhood of $23,000. 

CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure that we do with this 
report? 

(The report was unanimously accepted.) 


CHAIRMAN: We will now listen to the report of our Sec- 
retary, Mr. Hanna. 


REPORT OF JOHN A. HANNA, Secretary. 


I never have any report to make. I let the Exhibit make 
my report, because there is where my work mostly is. What I 
want to do is to thank you all for your support in that work. 
There are some things come up, of course, that are not just the 
pleasantest, but you have all been very nice to me, and I wish 
to thank you for it. I told the men up at the hall that I did 
not think they ever had a nicer bunch of men to do business 
with before you came in, and the custodian up there yesterday 
said: “This is an awful nice bunch of fellows, isn’t it?” I said: 
“T told you so, didn’t I, before they came.” I wish to thank you 
again for your kindness and support. 


eae What will you do with the Secretary’s re- 
port? 


(Report unanimously accepted.) 


CHAIRMAN: Good, old Secretary, I will say. I don’t 
know what we would do without him. He sure can iron out 
more troubles and do it in a nicer way than anybody I ever saw. 
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I think, perhaps, the next thing in order is the election of 
your new officers and directors, and I would be glad to hear 
your pleasure in the matter. Your first officer to be elected is 
President. 

MR. CHAPMAN: I move we adjourn for a discussion of 
the nomination of officers. . 

MR. CLARK: Why cannot we proceed with the nomina- 
tions on the floor? I would make a motion to provide that, in- 
stead of adjourning for a conference first, that we nominate in 
the usual manner, and act on the nominations. 

CHAIRMAN: The amendment is that we will proceed and 
nominate from the floor. This is the amendment to the motion 
that we adjourn for five minutes. Are you ready to vote on the 
amendment? Those in favor of the amendment say “Aye.” 

(Loud Ays.) 

Contrary, “No.” 

(Weak “No.”) 


The amendment to the previous motion is carried. 


A Tribute to Mr. Finch. 


MR. CLARK: Mr. President, I ask the privilege of the 
floor, and have the temerity to take it for three reasons: I do 
so with conviction on my own part; I do so by request, so that 
I know I represent the conviction of some of you, at least; and, 
moreover, I do so on the hope and belief that I represent, in what 
ys to say, the wishes of the majority of you, and I hope ali 
of you. 

There are some things which are relatively much easier 
than others. To pick out a man a year ago and nominate him for 
President of this Association required ability to interpret from 
a man’s achievements along one line what his achievements along 
another line would presumably be. It required the process of de- 
duction, from his successes in the business enterprises for him- 
self, that he could also succeed in the management of the affairs 
of an association. That is not always conclusive. The man who 
can do things which have benefit in them for himself has not 
always that vision, that idealism, which will enable him to take 
care of association matters and do things for the common good 
from which he, individually, reaps a very minor amount of ben- 
efit. After you have a man’s record for a year to point to, it 
is a relatively simple matter, I say, to then select that man, and 
nominate him, and do it with confidence. The American people, 
I believe, appreciate service and achievement. We like it with- 
out brass brands and without a lot of furbelows or much talk- 
ing. We proved that last November in electing a very quiet, 
purposeful and resourceful man at Washington, and we have 
had, I think, a chance in this Association to see a year of real 
service. Now to run this Association is no simple and pleasant 
task. It takes a lot of time, a lot of thought, and a lot of work. 
A man has, in the various associations that have to co-operate 
during the year, a chance to smooth over certain feelings that 
are bound to arise, certain awkward situations that may have 
existed during the past year, and a man could easily make a 
mess of this, if he did not have a little milk of human kindness 
in him, a bigness in him, to see the broad side of things, and 
we have had a man that could do that, and smooth those things 
over. 

Now the emoluments of this office are not very great. One’s 
compensation comes in the association with his confreres in the 
nidustry, and in the satisfaction of having done something for 
his industry, and that is about all the satisfaction there is. 
coupled, at the end of it, with a sense of appreciation on the 
part of his fellows in business that he has rendered them a ser- 
vice, and this would be a thankless association if we did not 
render that appreciation in the form of a continuance in office 
of a man who has given much time and ability, and all of his 
heart and sympathy to this work for a year. It is no simple 
thing to appraise men before they have done a job, and appraise 
them aright. 

In Calvin Coolidge’s class at Amherst a vote was taken by 
the class as to who would be the most successful man. The 
majority vote went to Mr. Dwight J. Morrow, now with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. They selected a man who could help himself, but 
there was one vote cast for Mr Coolidge, by Dwight J. Morrow, 
which showed his knowledge of men. 

We have the privilege of selecting a demonstrated man to 
do the work for tomorrow. It is only just to him, and it is only 
good sense and good business for us, to continue a perfectly safe 
man in this position. Now I hope there are no radical Repub- 
licans in the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association. If 
there are, they deserve the fate that the other radical Repub- 
licans have, for it is a cold winter. The one is to keep cool with 
Coolidge, or stay out in the cold with LaFollette. I hope the 
people will play the game with the people who have shown they 
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can play it, and take care of the interests of this Association. 
We have a considerable bundle of money to dispense in the year, 
and as Mr. Finch’s report shows, it is not a small task to prop- 
erly spend that to get results, and I do not believe that there 
is any man in this Association that wants to flinch on Mr. Finch 
today. I believe we want to go ahead and earn further fame for 
this Association. I therefore believe it is the straight-forward, 
normal thing for this Association to do to re-elect that man, and 
it gives me great satisfaction to place in nomination a real man, 
a capable man, a proven man, and not only a proven man, but 
a proven President—Ernest E. Finch. (Applause.) 

MR. COBB: I second that nomination. 

SECRETARY: You have all heard the motion. I don’t 
think there is any call for remarks at all on this motion. All 
in favor of the election of Mr. Finch as Presidnt, say Aye. 

(Mr. Finch was elected unanimously.) 


CHAIRMAN: I thank you very much, I am sure. Some- 
body said to me the other day: “You must have had to work 
awfully hard the last two or three weeks.” I said: “If I have, 
it has been fun,” and it is fun. Real fun is to work and try and 
help out somebody else, and that is where you get your real 
pleasure out of life. It has been real fun to work on this Con- 
vention. It is a great honor to be the President of any organ- 
ization. It is especially a great honor to be the President of 
this organization, an organization that covers territory from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, great institutions producing millions of 
dollars’ worth of machinery and supplies, sending them out to 
people who produce millions and millions of dollars’ worth of 
canned food to help to feed this and other countries. I will tell 
you, it is a real honor and a real pleasure to serve. I have had 
one year of it, and had you decided on someone else, I would 
not have felt bad, because it has been a nice year, and a lot of 
fun, but I am very proud and very grateful that you have se- 
lected me for another year, and I will certainly do my best to 
serve you better. One of my friends said: “The President is 
always better the second year than the first.” So I hope I will 
be. I also said to him that the work, I hope, will be better the 
second year than it was the first, and I think that will be true 
wherever we go the next year. 

MR. SINDALL: I nominate Mr. Charles P. Guelf as Vice- 
President. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Charles P. Guelf has been nominated 
for Vice-President for the ensuing year. I am very happy that 
you made that selection, because I know Charley; I have worked 
with him, and he is one fine workman. 

MR. RIDER: I move the nominations be closed and vote 
taken. 

(This motion was seconded and passed, and Mr. Guelf was 
elected Vice-President.) 

W. A. CHAPMAN: I nominate Mr. S. M Rider as Director. 
Ever since this Association was organized, you all know him. 
He is an able man, an efficient worker, and when it comes to en- 
tertainment, he can deliver the goods. 

CHAIRMAN: Before we vote on this, we will wait for the 
other nominations. There are two more to be chosen. 

MR. SCOTT: After what our President has said about the 
man whose name I wish to place in nomination, it seems unneces- 
sary for me to add anything to it. Mr. Millar Sells has given 
two years of the best service of anyone I have ever known on 
the entertainment committee. “He who wears the spurs should 


win them,” and it is my pleasure to place in nomination Mr. 
Millar Sells. 
MR. ST. JOHN: I second the nomination. - 


MR. GAMSE: I place in nomination a gentleman well 
known in Maryland and in various parts of the country, and 
there is not an affair or convention of the canners or a meeting 
in which he does not take a leading part; in fact, a movement 
in our section is not complete without this gentleman. He 
knows the canning industry, and a great many know him. I, 
therefore, take great pleasure in nominating our own Carl Cool- 
ing, of the Metal Package Corporation, Baltimore. 

(This nomination was seconded by Mr. May.) 

_MR. ENGLEHART: In the nine years that I have been 
actively connected officially with the Association, I don’t think 
at any time we have had any representation of the box industry 
on the part of any official, and I would, therefore, like to place 
in nomination Mr. H. A. Bengston, of the A. W. Pinger Company, 
of Minneapolis. 

(This nomination was seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN: Are there any further nominations? If not, 
we will proceed by ballot. 

(A motion was made that the nominations be closed, sec- 
onded and passed.) ; 
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CHAIRMAN: We will pass the ballots around, and vote 
for two, and in voting please remember that each firm has a 
right to vote, and not individually. Sign your firm name, not 
your individual name. Mr. Winner and Mr. Englehart will act 
as tellers. The candidates are: S. M. Rider, Millar W. Sells, 
Carl Cooling and A. H. Bengston. 

Gentlemen, while the tellers and Mr. Judge, who is the 
Judge, are judging back there, let them count this thing up, and 
in the meantime I have a real pleasure to perform. Yesterday 
I went over to the Brokers’ meeting, and that nice President of 
theirs introduced me by saying that I was always smiling. Well, 
I have been in pretty close touch with the President of the 
Brokers’ Association, knew him right well; we have sent tele- 
grams back and forth, and got real friendly, and he is just one 
humdinger of a fellow. That is all there is about it. He is just 
about the nicest chap I ever knew; he has been the best kind of 
a President to work with on the question of our location of our 
Convention—he is broad and fine and big, ready to give and take, 
and he is lovable, and it gives me pleasure to introduce Mr. 
Charles P. Whiteman, President of the Brokers’ Association 
who will speak to you. 


ADDRESS OF MR. WHITEMAN 
President of the Brokers’ Association. 


AM sort of flustrated after that most wonderful introduc- 
tion. You know it is said that a fellow can be over-intro- 
duced, so I believe Mr. Finch has a little bit over-introduced 
me. However, it does give me pleasure to come down and tal’: 
to you a few minutes. I don’t know what I can say that would 
be of interest to you, but I will do my best. It has been a 
privilege and pleasure to work with Mr. Finch. I have never 
seen anyone more affable, more congenial, and he is a real fel- 


A. T. FERRELL 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. 


low, I will tell you that. The more I know him, the better 1 
like him. He is a fellow that wears, and we have gotten along 
fine, and I hope the future presidents of your Association and 
our Association will get along as well or better. I am sure they 
will, if they are anything like Ernest Finch. 


I introduced him to our Association as the fellow who always 
smiles, and never has any troubles. In locating the convention 
in Cincinnati, he did not have any trouble in getting things lined 
up as they should be, and I don’t know whether you men realize 
or not, this fellow did all the hard work on this Convention, 
really, and he never flinched. He was right on the job all the 
time. He was so busy, and his time was so occupied, he was 
trying to make everybody satisfied to come to Cincinnati, and 
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I feel sure that they are. I am tickled to death myself, and I 
will tell you, at first I was not tickled to death with the idea 
of coming here, but I am tickled to death that I did come, but 
it is almost all due to Ernest Finch to have everything pleasant. 
That is absolutely so. This is a most wonderful hotel. I be- 
lieve this is about as good or the best I have ever known where 
convention headquarters have been held. That is a fact. I have 
been going around over the country for the past couple of years, 
that is all I have been doing, is attending conventions, and out- 
side of that hotel at Buffalo—of course, we must say that is a 
good hotel—this is a wonderful place here, and I am glad we 
came. 


Fellows, I come from a State down in the southwestern 
part of the country, and we have a pretty good State. Captain 
Emery made a joke on our State that is not true. Did you hear 
that? I won’t tell it. But, anyway, this year we have produced 
thirteen hundred and some odd thousand dollars’ worth of wealth 
out of the State—got it out of the ground. We are the baby 
State in the Union, and we think we get along pretty well. The 
only thing that is missing down there in our country is some 
canning factories for you fellows to sell machinery to. That 
is the thing that is missing, and if you could get somebody to 
put up some tomato canning factories, or something like that, 
you could sell a lot of machinery. Our neighboring States, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, have some canning factories. I attended 
a convention over in Missouri, the Missouri Valley Canners 
Association. I don’t know whether you sell them machinery or 
net. but T will tell you, there is some place to go to and look 
after. They are growing very fast down there. They have 
packed about 750,000 cases of stuff down there this year, so 
there is a field to cultivate, if you are not doing it. Of course, 
we, as brokers, are interested in anvthing that tends to increase 
the production of canned foods. The more canned foods that 
are produced, the more canned foods are going to have to be 
sold, and the more money we make. If you don’t have anything 
to sell, we cannot make any money. If we do not have machin- 
ery, we cannot can the stuff. so the way I see it, you fellows 
are the foundation of this whole proposition. You cannot run 
an automobile unless you have an engine in it. You may have 
wheels, and all that sort of thing, but you must have an engine. 
and you must have gasoline to run the engine. If you do not 
have machinery. you cannot run this canning industry. You are 
certainly one of the most important links in this proposition. 
There is no doubt about it. 


IT would like to see—I am in earnest about this—I would 
like to see somebody start a canning proposition down in our 
countrv. We raise wenderful tomatoes: for instance. that is 
the principal thing. We have a long season down there. the 
same as Arkansas and Missouri. (A Voice: What is your State?). 
Iam from Oklahoma. Don’t you know where that is? I thought 
everybody knew about Oklahoma. Did you hear of it? We had a 
lot of Ku Klux Klanners. we have all these things to contend 
with, but I want to say to you, we did something down there 
in November that was not done any other place. We got rid 
of our disturbers. We put Mr. Jack Walton on the shelf for 
good. To show you what we did for him, that State went about 
75.000 for Davis on the Democratic ticket: it went for Walton 
and Republican about 45,000 When a fellow gets bad, we get 


rid of him. That is more than can be said about Illinois and 
some other States. 


I am certainly glad to be here, and I believe that is about 
all I have got to say. I always look forward with pleasure to 
meeting you gentlemen. I wish I did know something, and could 
say something of interest to you, but not being in this line of 
business, I really do not know; but I wish you success, and any- 
thine that the brokers can do for vou at any time, just call on 
us. We are there to serve you. I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN: When you listen to that chap you can under- 
stand whv I like him. He is a likeable fellow. We had quite 
some problems on this locating of the Convention. Charley had 
his brokers that he thought he could not take care of in Cin- 
cinnati. and he wanted to go to Atlantic Citv. where they had 
more big hotels. but he came through fine. We had some very 
interesting work together through the three Associations, but 
two of the Presidents of the three Associations are really dy- 
namic fellows. One of them just went out, and another one just 
came in. The fellow that came in is some dynamic man, I will 
tell the world. I said the other day about him that when it 
came to something that he wanted to accomplish, esneciallv 
when it came to Canned Foods Week, that in his wav of figurine 
to make something come true, two and two did not make four. 
hut two and two made eight. and he made it come true. He sure 
did on the Canned Foods Week business, We have had a very 
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wonderful fellow to work with. The National Canners have had 
a very wonderful President; he is a very wonderful man. I 
wrote a story about him a while ago, and I wish I could have 


written a book. I am very happy to present to you our good, 
old friend, Royal F. Clark. 


ADDRESS OF ROYAL F. CLARK 
President of the National Canners Association. 


OU can’t beat that compliment, can you? I am mighty 

glad to be here with you this morning, and bring you 

greetings from the National Canners Association. I said 
last evening to a fellow that I thought the members of the 
Machinery and Supplies Association ought to be made members 
of the National Canners Association, because you have done so 
much for our Association in the past. I am not referring to the 
heavy contributions you make, especially to the recent advertis- 
ing campaign. You are always there when it comes to doing 
something to increase the consumption of canned foods. 

We have had a great increase in membership in the past 
year. I have been referred to as the “Membership President.” 
I don’t know whether that is a compliment or not; I don’t care; 
we did accomplish what we set out to do—that is, to make a 
reduction in dues that would satisfy the present members and 
appeal to those who have not come in. Since the first days of 
December, 1924, up to the time of the calling of this Conven- 
tion applications were received to the tune of about 2,450,000 
cases, and it is my understanding that since morning an addi- 
tional 4,000,000 cases have come in. Assuming that 100,000,000 
cases of canned foods are being canned in this country at the 
present time, it would be fine if we had 75 per cent, or 75,000,000 
cases, and I believe that goal will be reached by the time that I 
have the privilege of turning over the Chair to that wonderful 
= Ed Trego, who is going to be a real, live President in 

Now, does that interest you? It does. There is no ques- 
tion about it. You are interested in the same thing that I am 
interested in—a greater consumption, a greater distribution and 
consumption, of canned foods. The can men of this country are 
interested in the greater distribution and consumption of canned 
foods, and the only logical channel for them to advertise would 
be to the consumer of canned foods. They agreed with me, and 
we had a very fine contribution during the past Canned Foods 
Week, we think, and we had a fine contribution from this Asso- 
ciation. This is one Association that we do not have to go to 
and ask for favors more than once, because we always find a 
welcome and a ready response. , 


_ In order to accomplish a greater distribution and consump- 
tion of canned foods, in my opinion, we have got to raise the 
standard. We have got to improve quality. Now, that is an 
old-time, shop-worn subject, but if it is as true as I believe it 
to be, you can well afford to spend some time at your meetings 
in the discussion of that same old shop-worn story. All you 
need to do is to point to present statistics to prove that quality 
means greater consumption, particularly in the item of peas. 

Two years ago we were sitting around the table in the old 
Republican House in the city of Milwaukee, and we were won- 
dering whether the pack of peas would reach ten million in the 
United States. One follow said: “I think it will,” and added: “If 
it reaches eleven million cases, we will break every pea canner 
in the United States, and what is going to happen to the machine 
men?” We packed twenty million cases in 1924, and the market 
is reasonably healthy! While we find pretty heavy stocks in 
some places in the wholesale groceries, we have several heavy 
consuming months ahead, and there is no doubt in my mind that 
the warehouses of the wholesale grocer and the shelves of the 
retailer will be well-nigh exhausted before the new pack. 

There are two points that you are interested in in the im- 
provement of quality of canned foods. We must have better 
seed. We must have better machines. Now, that is not criticis- 
ing the present seed that is on the market, although I will pay 
my respects to some seedsmen before I get through; it is not 
criticising you, but I want to say to you that you have a great 
field ahead. You have not even started with the inventions of 
machinery. You have not even started in satisfying the canner 
in the production of machinéry that will improve his quality. 

Now, as to the seedsmen: There are some fine seed houses 
in this country that are continuing to keep up their stocks of 
seed, are careful with their rogueing, careful with their strains, 
and they realized years ago, and still realize, that no canner can 
pack quality peas or quality corn, tomatoes, or anything else. 
unless he has quality seed. But during the past few years there 
have come into the seed trade fly-by-night seedsmen, and in 
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some Way or ancther there have come into the hands of canners 
peruse cual are HOC ut to put into the gruund, and the result has 
been that those who have been unfortunate enough to get hold 
oi that seed, they have tound financial ruination, or they have 
been compelled to put on the market a quality of canned peas 
that do not measure up, and that the consumer does not want. 

Now, I was talking about the brokers yesterday, and I said 
to them: “You ought to know more about the goods you are 
selling.’ They have a problem—lI don’t know whether this is 
so much a problem of the seedsmen—the old houses—because 
they can seli all the seed they want, anyway—but I assume that 
the seedsmen that have worked with us and helped build up the 
canning business are as much interested today in seeing that the 
canners get proper seed as they were when the industry was in 
its intancy. In other words, it is a matter of co-operation, I 
talked with the broker. I said: “You have constantly coming 
into the brokerage fraternity new fellows who have in mind only 
one thing, and that is brokerage commission, and do not spend 
sufficient time to know the goods that you are selling,” and I 
called attention to two wonderful addresses we had on the prob- 
lem Monday night: Dr. Eddy, of the Columbia University, nutri- 
tion authority the world over, and Dr. Jordan, authority on food 
toxines—a very unusual occurrence to have two such men on the 
same program, and their addresses dealt with canned foods. Dr. 
Eddy announced his findings in reference to vitamines in kraut, 
cabbage, and also with reference to spinach and peas, those 
three items being the only items they had covered thus far in 
the Columbia University, in reference to vitamine contained in 
those foods, and I looked over the audience, and I did not see— 
now there might have been one or two—but I didn’t see a single 
broker there! And I told them that of all the fellows that were 
attending this Convention, the brokers should have been there 
and learned about the vitamine content in canned foods. Now, 
perhaps that was rubbing it in a little hard on some of the older 
brokers who have stayed by us in times of depression, and have 
been of such great value to us, and perhaps they could be ex- 
cused, but the young fellows who are going into the brokerage 
game should have been there and commenced to lay in a little 
information. 


There is another thing. Some of these people who get into 
the game forget that there ever was such a thing as business 
ethics. We do not want to shut out anybody in the canning 
game; we could not shut them out, anyway. There was a time 
in Wisconsin we seemed to feel we ought to throw out a little 
propaganda that it was the wrong time to go into the pea-can- 
ning business, and they built more factories that year than any 
year in the business. We should send out word that the year 
was a hell of a good one, and perhaps they would not go in. 
What we want in the brokerage fraternity, the canning fratern- 
ity, are people who have a knowledge of business ethics. We 
want men in the brokerage fraternity to know what they are 
selling. We have got a lot of brokers in the United States. 
I know brokers who know a can of peas, corn and tomatoes; 
I know of brokers that I would leave everything to their judg- 
ment in the case of rejection, but I know of brokers that do not 
know a can of fancy peas, fancy corn, fancy tomatoes, and never 
will, because they will not spend the time to acquaint themselves 
with the subject. 

Now, the National Canners Association during the past year, 
in my opinion, has taken a step forward. We are going to print 
a list of members, and we are going to send you a copy of it, and 
we are going to send the brokers a copy. We are going to send 
every canner in the United States a list. In that directory you 
will find a code of ethics, or a statement of business ethics, you 
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might say. We wili make certain things a requisite to member- 
snip. it we nnd (4 believe this is the way it is going to work 
out, it is my recommendation, and I have a fellow following me 
tnat 1s not atraid of anything), if we find a fellow in our Asso- 
ciation next fall packing fieid corn, he is going to hear from 
us. And if we find a man in our Association who does not live 
up to his contract, or, in other words, who violates his contract, 
we are going to ask him to permit us to make an investigation, 
that we may take the facts to the distributor; and if we find 
that he has violated that contract for the purpose of making 
money, we are going to ask him to settle with the distributor. 
But the one great good we are going to get out of that proposi- 
tion is that in many instances, and probably most instances, we 
are going to be able to prove to the distributor that the canner 
was honest, 

Now, why are you interested in these two supjects? You 
are, because we have got to call on you gentlemen to help us 
out in getting proper machinery to improve quality. That is 
what we are going to do. Now let me tell you—pardon me if I 
refer to peas—we have built up quality peas—we have stopped 
a lot of these fellows from packing soaks; we are stopping fel- 
lows putting pods and stems into the cans, but as we have 
progressed, the ideas of the consumer have advanced, and they 
are asking for a better article than they ever aid. We must 
be able to grade our peas a little better; we have got to be able 
to do a lot of things to finally produce a can of fancy peas, whica 
should be a can with clear liquor, a proper fill—that is, a fill so 
that the liquor just covers the peas, and we have got to have a 
can that means class to the eye when opened, and it means some- 
thing to the woman when she takes a spoon and goes down into 
it. That is the work of machinery supplies association. Some 
of you may think you are all through; you are not through, you 
have just started, and it is a wonderful business, this canning 
business. 

Now, in addition to that, we have got to go a little further 
into the expolitation of our goods. For years the canner has 
been contented to produce and leave it to those brokers that I 
have been talking about to sell his product. But figure out dis- 
tribution. Now, we have just grown so fast in the production 
of all commodities that it is getting now where it is a real 
matter of competition. You do not go in to a distributor and 
say: “I have a thousand fancy Alaskas to sell at $1.50—are you 
interested?” If he is, he does not simply say, “Give me a sales 
ticket,” he wants to take a look at that can. And in his mind, 
or possibly in action, he compares it with some other kind, and 
it is a real proposition of competition today. 

Now, if statistics are any good at all, we have a wonderful 
future, and we have a wonderful bunch of people to work on. If 
I am correctly informed, only about 60 per cent of the 22,000,000 
families of this country consume canned foods at all, the balance 
being prejudiced against the use of them. We are trying to 
rectify a lot of that prejudice; we are trying to stop a lot of the 
propaganda. It is created by the uninformed writers to the 
effect that canned foods are dangerous, and that they ought to 
be let alone. 

One of the most dangerous propagandas that went over this 
country was the question of vitamines, and I understand at the 
time that this fellow got across with his proposition that vita- 
min was destroyed through canning, the green vegetable men 
got up one million dollars to advertise their products. And 
we got busy and got our own laboratory to work and made a 
connection with the Columbia University and with that great 
man, Dr. Eddy, and when we commenced to get the facts and 
put them out to the public, the green produce man who had just 
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thought he had better raise a million dol'ars—why I have not 
heard anything about that million dollars for the last six months. 
We found, when the facts came out, instead of destroying the 
vitamine content, we conserve them, and you will find more vita- 
mines in the canned foods than in the green product cooked over 
he kitchen fire. 

se As I said before, we must take the initial step in further 
distribution. We are not going to ask you to subscribe to an- 
other advertising campaign, or anything like that, but I do think 
this question of distribution interests you, your association and 
ours. I do not know whether they should be called upon to make 
any contribution or not, if such a thing is decidéd upon. Bill 
Roach says a broker is a hired man. You would not think of 
asking your hired man to make a contribution to Canned Foods 
. Week. He may be right. There is one thing; you cannot call 
a machinery and supply man a hired man. He is not a hired 
man, he is working along the same business platform that the 
canners are. When he gets us down in that old Machinery Hall, 
and gets our name on the dotted line, we will think we are his 
hired men. Those are things to consider. _ ; 

The Grocers Associations have asked us to join with them 
in some sort of advertising campaign of canned foods the year 
around. I believe it will take a wear to work out such a problem. 
It will be entirely different when it is finally adjusted than any- 
thing you have heard of before. We are now getting a lot of 
publicity from little writers in the newspapers and magazines. 
It may be we can put a little nore pressure there and get more 
of it, but we hope to have a committee, someone appointed from 
your Association and our Association, and possibly from the 
Brokers Association, and from the Distributors Association, to 
give this matter some thought. I don’t believe that the raising 
of a million dollars today would crezte much further interest in 
canned foods, because I do not believe we are ready to spend 
that much monev or anv part of it. What we must first do is 
to get a committee and sit around a table and work out some 
plan for a greater distribution of canned food. 


Now in closing I want to extend to you my sincere thanks 
for the wonderful entertainment you have given this Association, 
or rather are about to give it during this week. I have not 
seen the exhibit, but will go down this afternoon. I under- 
stand it is very fine. The canners appreciate these things more 
than you know. I know it costs a great deal of money, and 
you have a right to know whether the canners do appreciate 
what you do for them at each Convention. I hope you have a 
successful week. You certainly have a good bunch here to work 
on. I understand it is the largest attended Convention in the 
history of the canning industry. I know that a great many 
boys up in our neck of the woods need more machinery. They 
need the kind of machinery that you are making, and the reason 
I say that is not in criticism of their product, but because we all 
must push forward toward better quality canned food. 


I hope you have not been too crowded in Cincinnati. I 
heard some reference as I came in to some of the discomforts 
that possible do exist. A fellow told me yesterday that although 
there were seven in the room, the fact that we had a wonderful 
hotel to hold a Convention in, and that there was such a big 
crowd, offset that, and he did not care if there were twenty 
in the room, it was a big Convention. He was a canner, and I 
assume they all feel that way. You have a fine bunch to work 
on down there in the Convention Hall, because they are in a good 
frame of mind. You have given me wonderful support through 
your President during the last year. I am glad to lay down 
the reins. It is hard, and I have traveled from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Coast, but you have given me wonderful support, 
and I have always felt I could lean on “Ernie” when a big sub- 
ject came up, and I did lean, and I got what I wanted and asked 
for when we had on the campaign for Canned Foods Week. I 
went down to New York and had an interview with the can 
companies, and they treated me fine, when we needed a little 
more to put it over. It was one of the greatest weeks of its 
kind ever held in this country. We leaned over on the Machinery 
& Supplies Association. and we got support. I get considerable 
credit for that week, because I happened to be President, but I 
have certainly appreciated your Association during the past 
year, and more particularly your President, and I hope some 
time in the future, whether it be twenty or twenty-five years 
from now, that each of our respective associations will see fit to 
elect the same presidents once more, so that we can have an- 
other good time. 


CHAIRMAN: It isa very wonderful thing to come in close 
contact with a man of that kind. He has given us a wonderful 
talk here this morning, and he always leaves some good thought 
with us to carry away, and we always have something to remem- 
ber to make-.our business better and our lives better. 
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We have a dear friend with us today who has carried the 
burden of the National Canners Association for a good many 
years. He has had a lot of wonderful presidents to work with, _ 
they have had one vear or two years, perhaps, and then they 
rested up. This fellow has just been on the job all the time, 
365 days in the year, some years 366, and twenty-four hours a 
day, so we would just like to have him come up here and say 
something to us, Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary of the National 
Canners Association. 


ADDRESS OF FRANK E. GORRELL 
Secretary National Canners Association. 


FTER sitting here listening to Roy Clark, I turned to him 
A and said, “What in the devil can I say?” 

I had not a thought when I came up here, and I 
haven’t any now, but there is one coming. If there has been 
any success in organization work since your organization started, 
since ours started, since the brokers started, it has been due to 
the wonderful personnel that you have been able to get as 
executives. I have worked with a good many presidents of the 
National Canners Associatoin. I have worked with a good 
many presidents of your Association. I am looking at several of 
them now. I want to say to you, gentlemen, we have gone 
through some dark days together. There never has been a mo- 
ment in my life, or any trouble that the National Canners Asso- 
ciation might be in,—and it has been in several holes,—there 
was always a kind word from the Machinery Association through 
its President. Now I am not going to give the President all 
the credit that Roy Clark gave him, because I think he is simply 
expressing the sentiment of your entire membership, and I want 
to give every man in this room credit for that loyal support. 

I have a retentive memory sometimes. and the most I could 
say this morning would be to repeat what “Roy” Clark said to 
you, and I am not going to do it; but I have got a little thought 
since I came up here. He was telling you something about some 
people close to the industry, perhaps, not being as well nosted 
as they should be. Now there is a great deal of work that the 
National Canners Association is doing that is not even known to 
its own membership, and it comes very poorly from me, as a 
salesman, to have to admit what I am going to tell you, but I 
sat in a conference yesterday and heard one of our members 
make a very strong, spirited address, favoring the appointment 
of a committee on the simplification of containers and we had 
had a committee on that for the past year, and they had not 
done anything. I do wish, Mr. President, that there was some 
manner in which the members of your association—because after 
all, the members of your association see the canners far more 
frequently than the executive officers of the National Canners 
Association do, we see them once a year, if we are lucky, and 
sometimes it is pretty hard to get through the lobby, but you see 
them every day—and could we not in some way establish some 
communication between our two organizations, so that we could 
take up these different matters? 


Now, Mr. Clark has talked to you on the subject of vita- 
mines. You do not know how nearly that came to sweeping 
the industry off its feet. The canners themselves did not know 
it. Mr. Clark will recall I showed him an advertisement three 
or four years ago on the subject of vitamines, and right up at © 
the top of the advertisement was a can of peas—and he is in- 
terested in peas—and underneath this advertisement it said “No 
vitamines.” Now, gentlemen, the average housewife today, as 
I was told by a prominent domestic science teacher, is far more 
interested in the thought of proper nutrition for her children 
than she is in what the price of the food is. She wants to see 
her children properly nourished, and that subject of vitamines in 
the hands of faddists three or four years ago, threatened to 
sweep the canning industry off its feet, and at the risk of reputa- 
tion—I want to say it was a fortunate thing that there was 
some organization that had sufficient standing to go to Columbia 
University and establish a research there. I think probably all 
of you were at the session Monday night, and if you were there, 
you heard Dr. Eddy tell you just this, the safety of canned foods, 
so far as the vitamine is concerned. It is better conserved in 
canned foods than it is in foods cooked on the kitchen stove. 
That is going through the scientific literature.- You do not see 
articles in the papers any more that canned foods contain no 
vitamines; you don’t see those advertisements any more, because 
that question has been answered by scientific authority that can- 
not be disputed. I guess I am talking shop. 


I came to thank you, Mr. President, for letting me come 
down here, and I want to say to you again how much I appre- 
ciate the support you have all given us. I hope we will continue 
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to merit that support, and I hope you will let me come back here 
and talk to you again next year. I thank you. 

CHAIRMAN: That old boy is getting good in his old age. 
He is getting to be an orator. That is the best speech I ever 
heard him make. That was fine. We appreciate it very much. 
We are very glad to have that message. 

Just before we adjourn, we have the report from the judge 
of the election on the directors. I want to announce to one of 
our good friends, just before he goes out, he is elected vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles P. Guelf. We will now ask for the report on 
the election of directors. 

MR. JUDGE: Mr. Chairman, the ballots were carefully 
counted and opened by Mr. Winner, checked on vour official list 
by Mr. ort and tabulated by me, wee: = follows: 


A motion was made by Mr. Bengston, seconded and carried, 
that the election be unanimous for Mr. Sells and Mr. Rider as 
directors. 

MR. SELLS: I have only a word, gentlemen. I consider it 
an honor, and I will endeavor to work to the best of my ability. 

MR. RIDER: I suppose I am in the class of veterans in 
the Association; something over twenty-two years ago I became 
initiated into this industry. There was a time when I used to 
take more or less of an active part in the doings of this Asso- 
ciation, the time when sparks used to flv and the electricity was 
rampant. In the last few years our meetings have been char- 
acterized by unanimity of thought and unanimity of action that 
would not permit of any great discussion of various points that 
might arise. In all those years, I have been thoroughly inter 
ested, of course, in the Association, but I have verv carefully 
avoided giving anyone a thought that I in any way wanted to 
become recognized officially, or that I was in anv way seeking 
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office. My disposition is entirely contrariwise, and when I was 
proposed a few hours ago, and asked to permit my name to 
become associated, I reviewed the past few years, and wondered 
if now, with my gray hair and venerable appearance, I could 
compete in any way with the younger men, with the red blood, 
while my blood is getting more or less cool. I hestitated, but I 
say no man has the right to become a ‘member of any Associa- 
tion who is not willing, at any time, to give what is in him to 
make that Association efficient and worth while. No man, a 
member of any Association who is worthy of being a member, 
has the right to decline unless there be obstacles that forbid his 
acceptance. I am taking more or less leisure in my work, and 
the younger blood is coming along, but I want to tell you that 
if there is anything in me worth while, and that is quite possible, 
it may come to the front, and I may be of some value to the 
Association; that remains to be seen. I am not in favor of 
eulogies upon men who are still living. No man’s record is made 
until he has finished life, and in one moment all the good taht 
may have been accomplished in a long life may be overthrown 
by disaster, and that man get his deserved merits, which may be 
good, bad or indifferent. I appreciate your indulgence in per- 
mitting me to work with men who are years younger than I am, 
and if I can be of any aid throughout the year to your officers, 
= ys be cheerfully given. My time will be at your disposal at 
all times. : 


CHAIRMAN: I just wart to say a word of thanks and 
appreciaiton of the co-operation and work that we have had this 
past year from your vice-presidents and directors who have just 
gone out of office, Mr. S. J. Steele, Mr. F. H. Langsenkamp and 


J. L. Whitehurst. They have been ready and willing to help at 
all times. 


If there is nothing further to come before the meeting, the 
motion to adjourn is in order. 


Adjournment. 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
: 22nd Annual ( Convention. 


HOTEL GIBSON, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
January 27-28-29, 1925 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, JANUARY 27, 1925 


RESIDENT WHITEMAN: The first thing on the pro- 

Pp gram is the disposal of the roll call and the reading of the 

minutes of the previous meeting. I will entertain a motion 

to dispense with the reading of the minutes. They have already 
been printed and sent out. 


MR. PAUL E. KROREHLE: I move that we dispense with 
the roll call and the reading of the minutes. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: The next thing on the pro- 
gram is the report of the President. According to your consti- 
tution and by-laws, a written report by the President of this 
Association is called for at this time and hour, so I will read this 
instead of making you an address, or anything of that kind. I 
have written out a short report and have tried to hit the high 
points. The years roll around pretty fast, and it doesn’t seem 
like it has been over six months that I did this same thing before 
you at Buffalo. I believe that we have as many or more present 
this morning than we had in Buffalo at our first morning session. 
I am glad to see you all here. 


PRESIDENT WHITEMAN’S REPORT 


HAVE prepared this report, which will be published in the 
I records, therefore you can read it at your leasure. 

I feel there was much good accomplished by your officers 
this past year: Western Canners, held at Chicago in April; the 
American Wholesale Grocers, held at Dallas, Texas, in May; 
National Wholesale Grocers, in Chicago, in June. The Western 
Canners again at Chicago in November; the American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers, at Atlantic City, in November; the 
Western Bean Dealers Association, at Denver, Col.; the Mis- 


souri Valley Canners Association, at Springfield, Mo., this 
month, January. Besides this, four or five executive committee 
meetings held at Chicago. 

Secretary Fishback also attended these meetings, wtih the 
exception of the Western Bean Dealers Association, at Denver, 
and the Missouri Valley Canners, at Springfield. 

I feel there was much good accomplished by your officers 
in attending these various Association meetings. During the 
Dallas meeting we held a very interesting session of the brokers 
present. Secretary Fishback, no doubt, has a record of the 
number who attended this meeting. Considerable information 
was disseminated to the brokers present on questions asked, and 
we in turn assimilated a lot of information pertaining to brok- 
ers in that part of the country, and straightened some misun- 
derstandings that existed between some of them, which was 
the means of getting in some new desirable members. My ad- 
dress to the jobbers assembled at this meeting has been pub- 
lished, and those of you who cared to have of course read it. 

We also tried to hold a meeting of the brokers present at 
the National Wholesale Grocers Convention, but on account of 
conflicting dates, especially a dinner given by Mr. Sprague, this 
meeting was not held, not enough brokers being present, and 
right here I want to say to you brokers who have never attended 
one of these informal meeting's, you have missed the most in- 
structive and most interesting meetings that your Association 
holds, because of the fact the time is given over entirely to the 
discussion of your problems as brought up on the floor by mem- 
bers present. 


I recommend to the incoming officers that they foster these 
informal meetings and do everythng they can to have every 
broker present attend the sessions. 

Probably the most interesting meeting I attended, also the 
most good accomplished, especially to those of our members 
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who handle beans, was the Western Bean Dealers Association at 
Denver. For the information of those who are not posted on 
Colorado beans, will say if they had produced a normal crop 
last year it would have amounted to from two thousand to two 
thousand five hundred cars of beans, forty thousand pounds 
each. Quite some beans for a new canner, and the production 
is increasing. 

he Coiorado Bean Growers’ Complaint—I found the brok- 
ers, generally speaking, had about as much standing with those 
shippers out there as the worst bootlegger in the country would 
have with the dry enforcement officers at Washington. In other 
words, brokers were “in Dutch” with that crowd, and in a meas- 
ure rightfully so. I'll tell you fellows, there are too many 
brokers who have jelly for backbones—I mean this; don’t take 


-a firm enough stand in the case of disputes for their shippers. 


Of course, shippers are not all angels, by any means, I know 
that, but it is a broker’s duty to protect their shippers’ rights 
when they are right, and have the nerve to tell them when they 
are wrong. 

The 1923 crop was badly rain damaged, and because of 
this there was a considerable quantity of their beans off-grade, 
and this caused all the trouble. In discussing the situation with 
some of the leading shippers, I found the sentiment was that 
there was no need for the brokers; that the brokers performed 
no service for the shippers, but instead were working for the 
buyers. Remember, in discussing their problems with several 
of the largest shippers prior to the regular session of the Con- 
vention they said; “The broker is no good to us; he should col- 
lect his brokerage from the buyers, as he is working for the 
buyers, not us, the shippers.” Can you imagine such a thing? 
My argument to them, of course, was: suppose you have a car 
rejected down in Texas, what would you do? This brought forth 
a big laugh. They said, “This happens nearly every day, but 
the broker does not do us any good, he is working for the buyer.” 

Of course, I did my best to straighten these fellows out, and 
in my address to them touched on all of these points. After [ 
had finished they asked many questions; we had a regular round 
table discussion. I left them with the idea if they would em- 
ploy Association brokers they would get along all right, and I 
really believe that much was accomplished in the way of get- 
ting those fellows on the right track. Their Secretary asked 
for a roster of our membership, said he would see to it insoiar 
as he could his members would employ Association brokers only. 

Incidentally I want to say there are some mighty fine men 
in the brokerage business in Denver, high-class brokers and 
regular fellows. They have a very strong local Association. I 
attended one of their regular meetings, was very much im- 
pressed with the good fellowship and co-operation that exists 
among the brokers in Denver. They showed me every cour- 
tesy and assisted me in every way possible in the performance 
of my duties while there. My only wish is that every market in 
the country had as strong a local Association as the one in Den- 
ver. In passing will say this is coming; local Associations are 
being formed right along, and if we will continue to keep this 
idea before the brokers of the country, it will not be many years 
until all important markets will be organized. 


Occupational Tax—Probably the most outstanding thing ac- 
complished this past year for the good of all brokers was the re- 
peal of the government occupational tax. This had been costing 
most brokers $50 per year per office maintained. This is a sav- 
ing to our members alone of over $40,000 per year, and no 
telling how many years this would have run. The saving in 


years to come will probably run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


Your Association is primarily responsible for the discon- 
tinuance or elimination of this tax. Secretary Fishback is di- 
rectly responsible. It was he who went to Washington, fought 
the battle, and won. He, no doubt, will tell you all about it in 
his report. All honor to Paul. (Applause.) 


Our relations with the Canners and Grocers Associations 
are most pleasant, indeed. Their officers have worked in ner- 
fect harmony with your officers, and all working for the better- 
ment of each other. There is not a ruffle on the horizon that I 
know of. I am taking the liberty of quoting from a personal 
wire received from President McLaurin, of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers, New Year’s Day: 


“Officially you represent a factor in the trade who as a class 
I believe have been dominated in their business dealings by the 
high ideals for which their organization stands, and while ex- 
pressing to you my own personal affection and good wishes, I 
likewise extend to your organization greetings from the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, and our sincere wish that 
your Association may continue to grow stronger in number and 
thereby better equipped to carry forward your splendid work in 
behalf of fair merchandising in the United States. So impressed 
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am I with the character of your work and the value of your 
service that I find it almost impossible to believe that any repre- 
sentative wholesale merchandise broker of this country should 
withhold from you his membership and endorsement. Very 
sincerely your friend.” 
The officers of the other Associations have manifested time 
and again, both by letter and word of mouth, expressions of 
good feeling and good will. I believe I can truthfully say that 
the National Food Brokers Association have a feeling of co-op. 
eration and gocd will from all of the allied Associations, prob- 
ably, that they have never before attained.’ (Applause.) 
PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Next on the program is an 


address by the President of the National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, Mr. John W. Morey. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT MOREY, 
National Wholesale Grocers Association. 


OUR President in his report has commented on his Denver 

7 visit. It seems as though you are getting a good deal of 
bh Denver this morning at your meeting. I would simply 
like to say in connection with the comment Mr. Whiteman made 
ubout the popularity of the brokers among the bean dealers in 
Colorado, in some respects perhaps that is not peculiar to the 
biokerage association. Sometimes I think the wholesale grocers 
are about as popular as poison ivy with the bean dealers in 
Colorado. They are a peculiar but substantial group, and will 
Le all right in time. They are used to the hay and grain busi- 
ness and not used to the merchandising business, but they are 


iine people, and anxious to co-operate, and always will do the 
right thing I am sure. 


Brokers and wholesale grocers have this in common: To 
hear some people talk one might think that we could all be taken 


out of the world in one stroke and no one would even know that 
we were among the missing. 


It reminds me of the story of the farmer who rushed into 
town one day and inquired of the first man he met where he 
could find an undertaker. “An undertaker?” the man asked. 
solicitously. “Is there someone dead at your place?” “No,” 
the farmer replied, “but my wife is mighty sick.” “Well, then,” 
the man advised, “what you want is a physician, not an under- 
taker.” “No,” said the farmer, “what I want is an undertaker. 


You see, I’ve joined the co-operatives, and we’ve cut out these 
middlemen.” (Laughter.) 


While that story is an old one, it illustrates the unsoundness 
of the comments that continually crop out of the desirability or 
possibility of eliminating what has been referred to as the mid- 
dlemen. While that is a much broader term than applies to 
brokers or jobbers, it illustrates the ridiculousness or unsound- 
ness of such a thought. 

_ There is considerable agitation and uneasiness and an in- 
sistance on the part of some that the public should be shown 
why the producer, grower or farmer should have to pay so much 
for the finished article which he purchases than he obtains for 
the raw material. 

While in a general way we know that the costs of distribu- 
tion are necessary and defendable, it is important to all of us 
who have part in the chain of distribution to see to it that our 


costs of operation are thoroughly justified and kept at a reason- 
able minimum. 


One of the important costs of distribution, unquestionably, 
is the cost of service, both volunteered by the distributor or 
manufacturer, and demanded by the retailer and the consumer 
in turn. The abuse of service is something that we should all 
do our part in trying to control and keep on a reasonbale basis. 


Trade associations, in addition to many other important and 
necessary activities, can be of special service in helping to work 
out and bring about a better understanding of problems of dis- 
tribution. Unfortunately trade associations have been and con- 
tinue to be hampered by legal uncertainties as to what they may 
and may not properly undertake to do as an association. 


However, there is every indication that some improvement 
will be brought about in this situation. The attitude of Secre- 
tary Hoover, who considers trade associations of great value 
both in the elimination of waste and the encouragement of com- 
petition is well known. Judging from recent utterances, Presi- 
dent Coolidge is not unfavorably inclined toward trade associa- 
tions, and Attorney General Stone stated recently that one of 
the problems that confronted his department is to settle for 


a business man just what it is he may not do under the present 
aw. 
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On the other hand, possibly one of the greatest handicaps 
that trade associations are laboring under is the fact that so 
many business men are inclined to expect that their associations 
should solve all of their individual problems. This, in my opin- 
ion, is both wrong and impractical. Most of our problems, 
either as canners, manufacturers, brokers, wholesale grocers or 
retail grocers, can be worked out in a permanent and practical 
way only by ourselves as individuals. This is as it should be, 
and the associations must get individual members to see it. 

Another handicap of association work is the tendency on 
the part of so many to try to carry water on both shoulders and 
evade any difference in opinion. I cannot help but be extremely 
impatient on account of the tremendous amount of palavering 
and talking that takes place in so many association activities, 
particularly where two associations are trying to work together 
on matters of mutual interest. 


Many of you were present at the Canners’ Convention yes- 
terday when I talked, and it will not be necessary for me to 
repeat what I said there, although some of those things apply 
fully as much to the broker as they do to the canner, both 
directly and indirectly, because you are the link between the 
wholesale grocer and the canner. 

However, there is one thing that will bear repeating— 
Canned Foods Week. The success of Canned Foods Week de- 
pends almost entirely upon the interest which is taken in it by 
brokers and canners, wholesale and retail grocers. This was 
very evident from the results obtained in different markets. In 
those markets where all four classes of merchants worked to- 
gether, the results were pleasing and profitable—in others, the 
little or no interest was taken by one or more of these groups, 
the remaining groups were handicapped and the results were in 
proportion. 


In other words, in a general way, where one of those groups, 
such as the canners, to start with, did not take an interest, the 
brokers said: “Why should we be interested in it if the canners 
are not?” Naturally, where the brokers did not take an inter- 
est, the canners would feel the same way, and the situation 
would be reflected in the same way. If they were lukewarm, the 
results were not in proportion to what they were in other places. 
In other words, we all have our part to play. 

This will undoubtedly also be true of the Canned Foods 
Foundation plan if it is put in operation. You are all more or 
less familiar with this plan. The idea is to advertise and feature 
canned foods the year around—not any particular brand er kind 
of food, but canned foods in general—and by widespread pub- 
licity to popularize canned foods and increase their consumption. 
The “week” idea has been so overdone that it has actually be- 
come a “weak” idea, and we are convinced that a year-round 
campaign, either in addition to or instead of Canned Foods Week, 
will be productive of greater results. 


However, the success of any plan for popularizing canned 
foods is dependent upon the hearty interest and co-operation of 
all four groups interested—canners, brokers, wholesalers and 
retail grocers. Each group must do its full share in proportion 
to the benefits derived from the publicity, and not, as happened 
in some sections in connection with Canned Foods Week, except 
one or more of the other groups to bear the brunt of the burden 
The wholesale grocers have had occasion to criticise some can- 
ners and brokers in this regard in the past, and possibly the can- 
ners and brokers have had equal occasion to criticise some whole- 
sale grocers. The important thing, it seems to me, is to see if 
we cannot actively and aggressively get behind this helpful pro- 
gram and all do our full share. 


After all, important as canned foods are to the wholesale 
grocers in a general way, we assume that they are of at least 
equal importance to the general run of brokers. While the 
wholesale grocers did not all take the active part in Canned 
Foods Week that their own interests would apparently warrant, 
from what information I have I believe the grocers generally 
did take a more active interest than the brokers. It seems dif- 
ficult to understand how either a grocer or a broker can fail to 
realize the importance to his business of active co-operation in 
moves of this kind, but a great many of them do not realize the 
possibilities. 


I assume that those brokers who are in attendance at this 
meeting do realize the importance of this work, but do you real- 
ize what great results it would be possible to obtain if every 
one at this meeting today would, when he goes home, follow 
the matter up in his own locality and see to it that the brokers 
generally in his section realize the direct benefits to themselves 
of actively co-operating in movements like Canned Foods Week 
and the Canned Foods Foundation. 
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In other words, there are brokers, like there are wholesale 
grocers and canners, who don’t attend meetings, and you can‘t 
get them to, and it seems to be one of the important responsi- 
bilities of active membership in an association, the selling of 
that association by those active and in touch with it to their 
local competitors and friends at home, to get them interested 
in that way, because you cannot possibly reach them as effec- 
tively in any other way, and I think that too often those who 
attend national conventions feel they have done their duty and 
job by being there, that they have had a good time, and learned 
something themselves, but don’t realize the great possibilities 
of carrying the message home and spreading the work. I think 
that is a very great activity that trade associations could de- 
velop to a greater extent than they have in the pase. 

As a whole, the brokers deserve praise for their splendid 

co-operation in making Canned Foods Week a success. 
I would like to pause and interject a Denver situation in 
there. The Denver brokers did their full share, in my opinion, 
on our local Canned Foods Week campaign, as they do in all 
matters. 

We believe we can reasonably expect your continued co- 
operation in connection with any other like plan which may be 
devised for the future. I hope that you, also, will endorse the 
Canned Foods Foundation movement at this convention. 

In the December issue of the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association bulletin there was quoted in full a circular issued 
by your Association under date of September 27, discussing a 
memorandum of sales and the importance of having all essen- 
tials covered. We are heartily in accord with any effort to re- 
duce to writing any agreements between wholesale grocers and 
brokers, and would be very glad to co-operate with you in the 
preparation of a uniform sales memorandum for general use 
by brokers. There is no reason why a form should not be used 
that would be satisfactory to both parties and be binding at 
law on both seller and buyer. 

You understand, of course, that on a plan of this kind we 
can only suggest to our members the adoption and use of it. 
We cannot insist or guarantee that they will all do it any more 
than we assume you can insist that all brokers use nothing but 
such a uniform sales slip. Each broker or merchant is free to 
use his own independent judgment and discression. 


There has been much discussion and criticism in the past 
of the so-called speculating broker, who goes beyond the limits 
of pure brokerage and acts, not as an agent for a manufacturer 
or canner, or for some wholesale grocer—as has been said by 
your President—but buys on his own account with the intention 
of selling to one or more wholesale grocers at a profit. There 
is nothing illegal about such action provided he really acts as 
principal and does not demand a brokerage from both the seller 
and the buyer, but I do believe that, as a general rule, such 
practice is not for the best interest of the trade or the public. 
That is a personal opinion. A man cannot consistently serve 
two masters, particularly when one of those masters is himself. 
At least, you can easily imagine the reasons for the other fellow 
feeling that way. 

I believe we have reason to look forward to the future with 
confidence, because conditions are better now than they were a 
year ago, and there is every indication that they will improve. 
But, regardless of conditions, the man who operates his business 
along modern lines has no reason to fear the future, but has 
grounds for optimism, just as the man who went to a divorce 
lawyer. “I want to find out if I have grounds for a divorce,” 
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he informed the attorney on entering his office. “Are you mar- 
ried?” the lawyer asked. “Why, yes, of course,” responded the 
client. “Then you have grounds,” said the attorney. : 

I would like, at the risk of repetition, because I was quite 
impressed with it, to read an extract, a very short one, from 
the statement of a prominent New York banker that came to 
my attention day before yesterday with regard to present con- 
ditions, particularly with reference to economy. ; 

He said: “If we are to have continued prosperity 
instead of an unsatisfactory spurt in business, we must 

fit ourselves to meet the stiffest competition in our 

history. Profits will be made by the discarding of busi- 

ness luxuries and the maintenance of quality rather 
than by means of advance in prices or the equivalent 

—lowering of quality. In many lines the appearance of 

inferior domestic goods will be an invitation to com- 

petition from European countries which are specialists 

in quality products, for Americans are discriminating 

purchasers. Private economy is of equal importance.” 

It seems to me that sums up a very definite and important 
factor in our operation in the channels of distribution. We 
must be economical, we must be efficient, we must save. 

I am not going to detain you any longer, because I would 
prefer to be complimented as the minister was who was intro- 
duced by the statement: “Ladies and Gentlemen—I am not 
going to bore you by talking myself, but I am glad to introduce 
to you the brother So and So, who will do it fo rme.” After 
the sermon a lady approached the preacher and said that was 
the best sermon she had ever heard. When pressed for reasons 
she said: “In the first place, you didn’t talk very long, and I 
liked that; in the second place, you didn’t take a collection, 
and I liked that; and in the third place, you didn’t promise to 
come back, and I liked that.” I thank you. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Morey, for your address. I neglected to state that Mr. Morey 
was in Denver at that Bean Dealers Association meeting, fight- 
ing for the Wholesale Grocers just like I was fighting for the 
Brokers. He had the same problems that I had: 

The next on our program is an address by Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Laurin, of Washington, President of the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association. (Applause.) I am not going to introduce 
Mr. McLaurin, because we all know him. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT McLAURIN 
American Wholesale Grocers Association. 


OUR chairman says that he is not going to introduce me. 
I think ke has already done that through error—he says 
to you I am coming here to make an address. I don’t think 

I ever made an address in my life. I do, however, enjoy com- 
ing here and talking to you a little bit about our mutual inter- 
ests, to tell you that we wholesale grocers all over the country 
like you, and we like you for a cause and for a good reason, be- 
cause you are helping us to carry forward our business, and 
you are helping us to do it very successfully. 

Mr. Morey has already stated, and I forbear to repeat, but 
at the same time it is not inappropriate that I should at least 
emphasize the thought that is thrown out to you of the mis- 
conception some men have of their organization and what it is 
intended for. He comes up against it, your President is called 
upon to back away from it frequently, and sometimes I think it 
is the white man’s burden in my own life—those men looking 
on an organization to do the impossible. There are men in our 
organization—I speak of the National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, so ably represented here by its splendid President, and 
of the organization I represent, as one—we are up against men 
who really think today we ought to violate the federal statutes 
with impunity in order to go forward and carry forth the work, 
and I have had men say to me: “If you cant’ go out and tell the 
manufacturers in this country if they sell that man or this agen- 
cy that we will boycott them and discontinue business wich them, 
then I don’t see what good Association work is.” I have had 
men to say to me—and it comes almost every week and month 
—“TI cannot see what good the Association is.” I had a letter 
of resignation not long ago, the writer saying: “I cannot see 
there is any value to Association work, because we are not able 
to do the things that are going to stem the tide of this indis- 
criminate selling throughtout the country.” 


Men, if we will stop to investigate and to analyze the real 
meaning and purpose of Association work, we will find these 
things of trade distribution, of food distribution, who shall buy 
and who shall not buy, are only things of minor importance. 
There are greater and bigger and more fundamental things in 
your work and mine than stopping to tear down a party’s busi- 
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ness and telling somebody he cannot go out and experiment 
along some new and untrodden and untried line of distribution. 
' | find a good many wholesale grocers today who have gone 
into mourning because some wholesale grocers have turned to 
the cash-and-carry system of doing business. 

I can recall when the Piggly-Wiggly and chain groceries 
started it was predicted there would be no wholesale grocers in 
this country in ten years. I can recall in my own home town 
when I started in an humble way in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness I was told that beyond the three that were there, if any 
more came none could exist, and I have lived to see the day 
there are thirty wholesale grocers there, all of them flouhishing, 
and the smallest one doing a greater business than those three. 
original ones together used to do. 

I say we are too easily carried off our feet by the transitory 
things that come along and present themselves to us, things 
which some believe are going to put us out of business. Bear 
this in mind—the economic plan of food distribution is going to 
win. The American public has stated it; we have stated it, 
because of the fact that every system is going to follow out the 
line of least resistance. It is natural in man and inherent that 
he is going to buy his goods as economically as he can, and I 
want to tell you if the cash-and-carry wholesale plan is coming 
into this country today, and I believe it has some sound under- 
lying principles, if it is the cheapest way for America to get 
her food, all hail to the cash-and-carry wholesale grocery house, 
and let it go forward and prosper in its business. 

If the Piggly-Wiggly and chain stores can come forward 
and show us—don’t forget the chain stores are showing the 
wholesale grocers how to do business; they have served us in 
that direction; they have at least maintained family stores in 
which a woman is willing to walk without coming out feeling 
she will have to buy a new gown, and J have made that state- 
ment many times to the retail grocers in talking to them. They 
have to keep abreast of the times and go forward and progress 
as the entire country is progressing, and the sawdust floor is no 
longer a possibility in this country, and it is fading away, and 
in the retail business as well as the wholesale and the food brok- 
erage business it is realized there is a standard to which we 
must attain, and not only approach, but must reach. 

May I say to you gentlemen again it is always a pleasure to 
come here and meet you and speak to you in this casual, friend- 
ly and offhand way, just to reaffirm our confidence in you and 
your work, and to urge you, as Mr. Morey has stated to you, that 
you take a deep and vital and individual interest in this busi- 
ness of yours. It is important, it is a great big work, engaged 
in by great big men, and it is worth your while all of the time 
as individuals to give your very best to the development of this 
— a all of the principles it involves. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. 
McLaurin, for that wonderful talk. The canners have asked us 
not to try to keep their men out of their sessions by having ap- 
pointments with them in the forenoons. We have arranged our 
program’so you will be free during every afternoon of this con- 
vention, and I ask you and implore you te please stay during 
cur sessions. The canners do not want you to take their mem- 
bers out. They want them in there. 

Next on the program will be an address by the President 
< the ‘aoe Canners Association, Mr. Royal F. Clark. (Ap- 
plause. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CLARK 
National Canners Association. 


AM glad to bring you greetings from the National Canners 
Association, and after all we are or should be just one body 
of men interested in the same thing. I was thinking yester- 
day the meetings of this convention might as well be held to- 
gether. You are interested in our problems and we likewise are 
interested in yours. 
I think you are all going to have a good time in Cincinnati. 
At the time we located the Convention here some of my good 
friends, the brokers, felt we would be a little overcrowded, and 
too much discomfort, but we have the satisfaction of having the 
largest attendance in the history of the organization or industry, 
and I think when we go away we will feel very happy over the 
fact that we located here. 
For just a few moments I want to talk very frankly to you 
about some things that have been on my mind for a long time. 
Better Knowledge—Yesterday I introduced your President 
to our Association as one of us, and I maintain that the brokers 
of this country are either a part of the canning industry, a part 
of us, or then those who often introduce a broker as a necessity 
are incorrect. I think you are one of us, and I think you must 
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conduct your business along those lines. Now, in order to be a 
part of our industry and our organization you must understand 
canned foods. It would seem to me to be a successful salesman 
you must understand the thing that you are selling. I was very 
much disappointed last night not to find more of the members 
of your Association at our meeting. We had Dr. Eddy, of Co- 
lumbia University, an authority the world over on nutrition, 
and Dr. Jordan, an authority the world over on food toxic or 
feod poisoning, address us. 

The subject taken up by Dr. Eddy is of great importance 
to the canning industry, and you ought to know more about it. 
That subject is vitamins. A short time ago those uninformed 
broadcasted throughout this country that through the processes 
of commercial canning vitamins were destroyed. We have come 
to use the word “vitamins” in the past few years very freely, 
and scientists, at least, have reached the conclusion that they 
play a very important part in the health of humanity. The 
point I want to make is this, that you people ought to know 
more about those subjects that you may be able to take the mes- 
sage along to the buyer, along to the wholesale grocer, and 
that he may in turn pass the information on to the retailer, and 
so on down to the consumer. 

We ought to have more general meetings, meetings attended 
not only by canners, but by canners, brokers and those inter- 
ested in the manufacture.of machinery, for after all, so far as 
the canning industry is concerned, after all it is simply a ques- 
tion of a greater consumption of canned foods. 

You know these conventions afford a wonderful opportu- 
nity of checking up. I heard a fellow down on the floor this 
morning say, “I have just been checking up to see whether I 
_ really got this fellows account or not.” And that reminded me 
of a story I heard the other day. 

A nigger went in a grocery store and said, “Mind if I use 
your telephone?” 

The grocer said, “All right, Sam.” He knew him. 

This is the conversation the grocer heard on that end of 
the line: 

“Is this Miss Smith?’—“Do you want a butler?”—“You 
don’t want a butler?”—“Then you ain’t going to change your 
butler?”—“Good-bye.” 

When Sam hung up the groceryman said, “I am sorry you 
didn’t get that job, Sam.” 

Sam replied, “I done got that job; I’m just checking up on 
myself,” 

You ought not to have to check up on the canner, and we 
ought not to have to check up on you. But I view this whole 
problem in this light: that we have got to have a better under- 
standing with each other, and we can best have it through or- 
ganized effort and thorough associations. 

The National Canners Association has taken a step for- 
ward. We have made up our minds in our crganization that we 
are not going to tolerate any longer within our ranks those 
canners who pack field corn. (Applause.) 

I have been referred to as the membership man, and I have 
been rather successful. In fact, we have signed since the first 
of December up to this morning some five million cases, and I 
hope before this Convention is over that we cain announce that 
75 per cent of all the canned goods packed are within our ranks. 

Code of Ethics—We are going to do something else. We are 
going to establish a code of ethics; we are going to have some- 
thing to hitch our organization to, and we expect to be in posi- 
tion, financial position, if you please, because the various activ- 
ities must be carried on—we expect to be in position to say to 
our members, “If you don’t live up to that code of ethics, out 

ou go.” 
7 f think that the broker of this country and your organiza- 
tion ought to take a step in that direction. I said I was going 
to talk frankly to you, and I am. 

We hear a great deal about split brokerage. I am not in 
favor of it, I don’t think it is right. I believe if a broker repre- 
sents me he not only should understand and know about the 
product I am producing, but he ought to give me a true and 
honest representation in the market that he covers. 

I know of a broker—I don’t know whether he belongs to 
your Association or not—it would not be right for me to men- 
tion his name—a real split broker. He splits with the buyer, 
but I cannot sell the buyer, so you see where I get hit. And I 
want to tell you that I think that any member of your Associa- 
tion that splits with the buyer ought to be thrown out. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We cannot build up our business except on sound lines, 
sane lines, ethical grounds, and I cannot expect to increase my 
business unless I have the confidence of the broker. 

I mention these things very briefly because I feel I must 
make a confession right now. Our Association has not had con- 
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ferences with your Association that we ought to have had dur- 
ing the past year. One reason has been that the National Can- 
ners Association has never been in position to talk to you the 
way we are talking to you today. 

We have now an organization that is financed—and, as I 
have said before, we are going to have a code of ethics, we are 
going to lay down certain requirements for membership, and we 
are going to see that the boys in our organization hew to the 
line and do business right and do business as they should. We 
are not afraid. The request came from the distributors, and it 
travels around the country. Oftentimes a distributor would 
say to me, “Why don’t you let us know who belongs to your As- 
sociation.” | And last night Mr. McLaurin said to our organiza- 
tion: “While I am not much in love with the pro rata contract, 
fine, and the reason why I think we have not had any trouble 
as your president thinks { am, nevertheless we are getung along 
to amount to anything during the last two years our buyers are 
being educated, and they buy from members of the National 
Canners Association their canned foods.” 

We are not attempting to set up any stone wall against 
those that decide to remain on the outside—that is their busi- 
ness—but the National Canners Association from now on is 
going to stand for good business principles, and we want to 
meet you in conference and see if we cannot say at the close of 
that conference that the Brokers Association and the National 
Canners Association agree that the best way to do business is 
to do it under some sort of a code of ethics, and with the un- 
derstanding if any member does not live up to that code he for- 
feits his membership. (Applause.) 

Canned Foods Week—1I listened with considerable interest 
to Mr. Morey about Canned Foods Week. You know how much 
time I have spent in that work. We have accomplished a great 
deal, but, as Mr. Morey says, it is just a start. We ought to go 
on. I believe that something like he has suggested, a founda- 
tion fund, ought to be created, that we may carry the message 
to the consumer. 

The National Canners Association has done a great deal. 
It has built the foundation. It can prove to the world scientifi- 
cally that canned foods are pure, wholesome and the best food, 
as Dr. Rosenau says, the best diet you can obtain. Now, vou 
have that foundation to build upon. I know the canners have 
not given this matter the attention they ought to in the past. 
As a matter of fact, canners have gone along and paid too much 
attention to production and too little to distribution. If it had 
not been for you people to take the canned foods that have been 
produced and exploit them, I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened. But now that we have reached the stage where we can 
establish, and do establish, these things scientifically, we ought 
all of us to work together towards a greater distribution and 
consumption of canned foods. 


You have the same trouble along those lines in your Asso- 
ciation that we have. We have new canners coming in—this is 
a free country—and they don’t understand a great many things 
about production and a great many things about distribution. 
They are disturbers of the market conditions oftentimes. You 
have new brokers—and I am not saying anything against the 
new broker, some of them develop into wonderful fellows—but 
the new broker that gets into the game and won’t spend any 
time trying to find out how canned foods are produced, and how 
they ought to be distributed, is a menace to you and a menace to 
me; and the new canner who gets into the game and doesn’t pay 
any attention to the production other than geting some sort of 
food into a can, and then trying to find a broker who will sell 
it to somebody—nobody knows who—is a menace to you and a 
menace to us, and a real menace to the distributor, because there 
is no one in the whole business and whole industry so anxious 
for a stabilized market as the distributor, no one. The canner 
dces not appreciate that many times; I have discovered it. 


These are some of the thoughts I have marked down. I am 
not going to take any more of your time. As you know, Friday 
I will be elevated out, but my heart will still be with the Na- 
tional Canners Association, and I pledge to Mr. Trego, who will 
be the next President, all of my time I can possibly spare in at- 
tempting to finish up what I have tried to start during the past 
year, and that is what I have just mentioned, a better under- 
standing on the part of our membership about business ethics, 
and I invite you to participate with us in further conferences 
that we may together, as one body, work out a complete under- 
standing as to how canned foods should be merchandised. I 
thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: That is a real message fron: 
Roy Clark. There are a lot of things he has said about which 
to think. It is fine. Thank you very much, Roy. It was a won- 
derful talk. 
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'_1.9 next man on the program is a man who never had any 
troubles at all, a man who lives in Cincinnati, is always in a 
gcod humor, and I know we are going to have a dandy talk from 
“Ernie” Finch. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT FINCH 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 


portunity. When “Charlie” asked me to talk before the 

brokers at first thought I said, “Why does he want me to 
talk before the brokers?” ‘Why does the Brokers Association 
invite the Machinery President to talk to them?” And then I 
got to thinking about it, and I said, “Why does the Machinery 
Association want the President of the Brokers Association to 
talk to them?” And there was the answer right away, because 
we like him, and we want to hear from him, and I said: “Maybe 
he likes me and wants me to come over here.” 


So I am glad I am here. I have been working with Charlie 
and Paul for the last year, and we have had quite some prob- 
lems, and some differences of opinion, which we have threshed 
out in all good friendship, and I have found those two fellows 
—not because they are here—but they have been about the 
nicest fellows I ever had to work with. 


We have had a problem here in this Convention at Cincin- 
nati, and it was something that as far as you folks are con- 
cerned, concerned you more seriously than it did the machinery 
men or the canners. In the machinery line we have the head 
of an industry, and a lot of other people, salesmen and ma- 
chinery men, etc., who came together, and they don’t all 
want parlor, bedroom and bath at the Gibson—but with the 
brokers you do. (Laughter.) 


So they had quite a problem to handle, and we have just 
worked fine. I know you have a lot of smart men in the Brok- 
ers Association, and I called for a committee to help out on this 
reception work, and “Paul” sent me a list of the names of the 
brokers here in Cincinnati, and I wrote them, and I said, “Come 
to the Chamber of Commerce and take lunch with me, and pay 
for your own lunch,” and they did, and we appointed a reception 
committee, and I want to say every broker in Cincinnati was 
there, enthusiastic 100 per cent, and said they wanted to do 
everything they could to make the stay of the canners and brok- 
ers in Cincinnati a pleasant one. And it has been a real pleasure 
to meet them in that way. 


So I say you have a lot of smart men in the Brokers Asso- 
ciation. It seems to me the best thing you can do would be to 
elect Charlie Whiteman and Paul Fishback as President and 
Secretary for the rest of their natural lives. 


We come up here to this Convention because we have a 
common interest. We machinery people are trying our best to 
develop new equipment and better equipment that will help the 
canner to produce his goods and produce them as economically 
as possible, and you men are interested in taking that product 
and distributing it and getting the money for it, and getting the 
money back to the canner, so he will have that money to yay us 
for more machinery. (Laughter.) We all have a comiao: in- 
terest. It works out very nicely that way. 


And you know I am kind of close to you fellows afier all, 
because about 20-odd years ago I was a broker. You might not 
think it, but I was. I was broke. That is an old pun, everybody 
pulls that. I was broke, and didn’t have anything to do, and 
good old George Williams was then in St. Paul, and George 
says, “Why don’t you become a broker?” And I said, “Fine, 
how do you do that?” He said, “First you have to get an of- 
fice.” I got an office, stood them off for the rent, got a desk, 
and put up a nickel telephone station, got some stationery, and 
wrote to everybody in the world I thought I might get the line 
to sell—perfume, glass, cigars, up to sugar and salt and every- 
thing else. I finally got some lines. I said, “I am a broker; I 
expect I will be welcomed right into the fraternity of brokers.” 
I saw these fellows at different places, and I thought I would be 
greeted with “Come on home,” and all that sort of stuff, but in 
those days the borkers’ attitude toward each other was some- 
thing like a couple of bulldogs in a back alley. They loved each 
other about that much. It is a long time ago, and since then 
your Brokers Association has developed a better spirit among 
you fellows; you have got closer together; you realize the value 
of co-operation, and you are fully realizing the importance of 
new men in the business. And I tell you, you know sometimes 
we stand so close to a dollar that we can’t see it, and you some- 
times stand so close to your own business you cannot appreciate 
how important you are—I know you feel pretty important— 
(laughter) but you don’t always understand that. You fel- 


jem is a very real pleasure, I assure you, to have this op- 
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lows aren’t only selling canned foods, but vou are building some- 
thing in business. 

{ did fine in my short experience in brokerage. I might say 
that after I had been in it a little while I thought I would get 
smart and buy stuff outright and make a bigger profit. I bought 
a lot of advertising signs and was going to deliver so many a 
month. Before I got the first shipment delivered the company 
went broke, and so did I, and I got another job. 

I found in my brief experience my contact with the jobber 
and the men I did business with developed a friendship that has 
lasted some twenty-odd years. There are a lot of them I can 
look back to, and some of them are here at this Convention this 
week with whom I made friends twenty-odd years ago. You 
men make that sort of friendship; you make that same sort of 
friendship with the man who buys and the man who sells, and 
you have the opportunity through that friendliness of building 
a — type, a higher class and a higher character of business 
ethics. 

I am not going to try and tell you how to run your busi- 
ness—I don’t know—but I do know it is a very wonderful busi- 
ness, and that you are working individually to raise the stand- 
ard of business ethics, and I know your Association is working 
along the same line. I can only say to you that from my own 
experience of the past year that if there is anything that the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association can do for the 
National Food Brokers Association we want to do it, and we 
= “ mighty glad to do it. I thank you very much.. (Ap- 
plause. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: I certainly thank you very 
much, Ernie, for that wonderful talk. Ernie is a man that never 
has any troubles at all. You can tell that the way he talks. 

The next on the program is a talk by Mr. F. D. Bristley, 
of New York, who is President of the American Grocery Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers Association. I have received a letter from 
Mr. Bristley since I have come to Cincinntai, which I will ask 
the Secretary to please read now. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: The letter is dated New York, 
January 23d, addressed to Mr. Charles F. Whiteman, President 
of the National Food Brokers Association, and reads as follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Whiteman: On my return to the office after 
an absence of 21 days, I find your most cordial invitation to 
address your Association Convention, to be held in Cincinnati on 
the 27th. 

“It is needless to say that I would gladly accept were it 
possible for me to do, The work, however, that has accumu- 
lated during my absence, together with the unusual heavy of- 
fice affairs to attend to at this season of the year, and the fur- 
ther fact that our annual directors’ meeting is scheduled on the 
27th, will make it impossible for me to be with you, very much 
to my regret. 

“T sincerey hope, however, that you will have a very suc- 
cessful meeting, and with most cordial greetings to all your 
members, I beg to remain, 

“Sincerely and cordially yours, 
“F. D. BRISTLEY.” 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: I certainly much regret that 
Mr. Bristley was unavoidably detained. We tried to get our 
good friend, Mr. Frasier, to take his place this morning, but 
for some reason or other he won’t do it. 


The next thing on the program is the appointment of the 
Nominating Committee and other Convention committees. 

Nominating Committee—I will appoint on the Committee 
on Nominations Paul E. Kroehle, of Cleveland, as chairman; 
Nicholas J. Janson, of Cincinnati; H. E. Lincoln, of Minneapolis; 
Hayden Dudley, of New York, and Harry H. Mahool, of Balti- 
more. 


PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: The next will be the report 
of the Secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


HE program allots me 15 minutes in which to make my re- 

port. I would be presumptious if I were to take 15 min- 

utes of your time this morning to tell you that which you 
already know, for your Secretary tells you everything he knows 
and learns that is of interest to the members of this Associa- 
tion just as often as the knowledge comes to him. That is his 
duty to you. 

There is the financial condition of the. Association, which 
is not reported to you from time to time during the year, and 
here I want to read you the figures that tell what has been done 
with your money during the year ending January 1, 1925. 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand January 1, 1924......... .. $4 
1925 dues paid on account during 1924.... 


077.83 
17.50 
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1925 dues paid on acct. during 1924, branch 12.50 
1924 dues pro rated for new members 
1924 dues branch office, at $12.50........ 1,412.50 
1924 dues pro rated for new branch mem- 
3,650.00 
Interest: on bank balances... 117,33 
Interest on invested reserve funds....... 320.50 
Sale of Convention badges at Buffalo...... 166.50 
1924 Souvenir Convention Program...... 1,739.10 
Repayment of advanced expenses account 
Prepaid exchange on check.............. 10 
From receiver on account of bankrupt 
$27,794.58 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Secretary’s Office, 


Telephone and telegraph... 
“Postage (including cost of Government 
stamped envelopes 
Executive Committee expense............ 
President’s traveling expense............. 
President’s stenographer, 1928&.......... 
Secretary’s office, traveling expense....... 
Multigraph letters 
TEAGG. PAVCE AAVETHSINE. 
Addressograph name plates.............. 
Fire and compensation insurance, cost of 
bonding officers ......... 
1924 Directory of Members, account includ- 
1924 fall Canned Foods Week expense.... 
1924 Convention, general expense......... 
1924 Convention, pub. proceedings........ 
Investment in Treasury Notes............ 
Final payment Retail Grocers Harvard 
Advanced expense account, 1925 Souve- 
Dues prepaid and refunded rejected applict. 
1925 Convention, railroad identification fare 
certificates 
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$7,395.00 
720.00 
568.34 
1,212.36 


1,842.77 
99.91 
283.60 
281.63 
1,514.54 
536.12 
900.00 
1,579.33 
214.85 
19 .90 
103.00 
380.00 
127.25 
10.45 


53.62 


859.52 
379.32 
486.51 
552.34 
341.09 
362.55 
4,142.58 


333.33 


500.00 
25.00 


8.40 
65 


$25,932.95 $25,932.95 


; Balance on hand, January 1, 1925........ $1,861.63 


This report includes voucher checks Nos. 1492 to 1741, in- 


clusive. 
Actual income, all sources, 1924, excluding Jan- 


Actual expense, exclusive of transfer of $4,000 to 
Net worth of the Association January 1, 1925. 
Treasury notes, interest at 434 per cent....$6,000.00 
Liberty Loan Bond, interest at 4% per cent. 1,000.00 
Contingent cash fund, Secy’s office....... 750.00 
Expense advanced, 1925 Souvenir Program 500.00 
Cash, checking account, Franklin Bank... 1,861.63 


(Signed) PAUL FISHBACK, Secretary. 


Correct and approved: 
Signed—GILBERT S. BACON, 


Chairman Finance Committee. 
Correct and approved: 


Sigend—ROBERT H. DIETZ, 
Treasurer. 
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There are one or two items in the financial statement which 
call for some comment. The net worth of the Association at the 
close of the year was a little over $10,000.00, which compares 
most favorably with the net worth at the close of 1923, a little 
over $8,000, or a gain of nearly $2,000. The cash balance of 
January 1, 1924, $4,077.83, was misleading, in that it contained 
investment funds temporarily in the cash balance at bank, 
pending their investment in Treasury Notes. By comparison 
with other items of expense, the traveling expenses of the Sec- 
retary may seem large, but much travel was necessary during 
the first three months of our membership year, immediately 
following the Convention at Buffalo, in our successful cam- 
paign with Congress to eliminate food brokers from the objec- 
ticnable occupational tax of $50 per year. In 1925 it is my hope 
that the Association, through its executive committee, will au- 
thorize further heavy travel expense, to the end that a mes- 
sage of what this Association is doing for all food brokers may 
be taken to those cities and those sections of the country where- 
in there are good brokers who have not had an opportunity to 
learn why a membership in the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation is an investment, not an expense. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of the year was 
the repeal of the $50 occupational tax insofar as it affected food 
brokers, by prevailing upon the Senate Finance Committee to 
amend the 1924 Revenue Act to specifically exempet “brokers 
exclusively negotiating purchases or sales of produce or mer- 
chandise,” to quote the exact words of the amendment. This 
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Secretary, 


Robt. H. Dietz. 
Treasurer 
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item of taxation was in itself small in amount, but it was a 
nuisance. It was unjust in that it taxed our members for the 
privilege of being in business; it was incapable of equitable ad- 
ministration, as was proven by the fact that one broker would 
pay it and another would not, and it caused more impatience and 
unfavorable criticism among our members than the larger 
items, which were more just and more in harmony with the 
spirit of taxation. 


I wish to be on record here as expressing my gratitude, as 
an individual and your secretary, and I believe that action 
should be taken in this meeting to express the appreciation of 
the Association to five members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee especially, and one Senator of influence but not a member 
of the committee, for their work which made this result pos- 
sible. Senator Reed Smoot, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, was fair enough to hear our case, and to permit the 
filing of a brief prepared in the office of the Association, which 
brief gave our friends on the committee a foundation to build 
from. In the committee Senators James E. Watson, of Indi- 
ana; Pat Harrison, of Mississippi; Charles Curtis, of Kansas; 
and David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, took the time and trouble 
to study and understand our position, to prepare and support 
the amendment exempting food brokers; in other words, to put 
it over. Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, Democratic 
floor leader, at the request of our Arkansas members, threw his 
support to the amendment, and prevailed upon the Democratic 
members of the committee to support it. 
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It was amusing and exasperating to find that immediately 
after our work had cylminated in success, and let me say here 
that throughout the entire effort to get this amendment written 
into the act our Association worked alone, and here was no 
evidence of activity, either in person or by correspondence, on 
the part of any others, except during the considertaion of the 
bill in the House Ways and Means Committee, where our re- 
quest for relief was denied and where we were refused a hear- 
ing; as I say, after we had been successful two organizations of 
brokers in the country came bravely to the front with the shout, 
“Look at the bear we killed.” If the amendment pleases you, 
pat yourself on the back, for the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion killed that bear, and you are the National Food Brokers 
Association. 

The membership gain during the year has been good, better 
than in any year since 1917. The membership losses were small. 
Much work was done in circularizing non-members, and yet, 
with a substantial membership now, and a most representative 
membership, there is still a wide field to be cultivated. The co- 
operation of every member is needed to bring into our organiza- 
tion those brokers who rightfully belong there, but who have 
not been sufficiently persuaded, who have not received the per- 
sonal appeal. The Association gives big returns for money re- 
ceived. Each man within my hearing, except the Cincinnati 
members, has profited by a reduced railroad fare to this Con- 
vention, and those who travel far have saved the cost of their 
dues or more. The tax saving just cited pays twice the cost 
of dues. Thes are important considerations. The good that 
comes from association with the men in your own industry, the 
good that associated efforts can do and acocomplish for all who 
are in the industry, cannot be measured in terms of money, sav- 
ing or profit. 

A few weeks ago, following exasperating delays in the print 
shop, we mailed some 15,000 copies of the 1924 directory of our 
members. Not much time has elapsed since the mailing, not all 
ccpies have been delivered, perhaps, but each day the office re- 
ceives letters of thanks from principals, both buyers and sellers, 
who appreciates such a publication as a valuable reference book. 
Not one, but many requests, have come in for extra copies, so 
that all departments of an organization may be kept in touch 
vith Association brokers. 


The office of the Association is kept busy. The daily mail 
averages 25 to 30 letters. During the year 54 bulletins on gen- 
eral subjects, 5 legislative bulletins, 6 speeches of officers, 7 spe- 
cial bulletins on the fall Canned Food Week, 8 special letters to 
nen-members of the Association and 15,000 special letters ac- 
companying the new directory of members, were mailed, a total 
of nearly 100,000 pieces of mail. This is detail. The corre- 
spondence of the office covers a wide range of subjects and griev- 
ances. I sometimes think that the secretary should be provided 
with waterproofed clothing,—there is so much weeping done on 
‘his shoulder that he is continuously “all wet,’ and yet that is 
what the office of the Association is for. It is a haven for your 
troubles, and in each individual case a sincere effort is made to 
give relief, or improve conditions. Outside advice and informa- 
tion is continuously sought, as the Association cannot and does 
not set itself up to be authority on all questions. Let me say 
for your guidance that the Association has access, as an Asso- 
ciation, to many sources of information which are available to 
you for the asking. Let us help you, and understand that we 
are quite frank to say “We don’t know” rather than hazard a 
guess, if the question is beyond the Association and its sources 
of information. 


You will be informed by bulletin in a few days of a new 
service available to the members. During the year a vexing case 
was presented to the Executive Committee, wherein a member 
was alleged to have made himself a subject of serious criticism 
because he was making widespread offerings for the account of 
a principal of questioned financial standing and ability to fill 
his obligations. It developed that the principal was utterly in- 
capable of completing any part of the contracts he made, but 
the Association could not condemn its member for offering for 
the account of. such a principal, since the Association had no 
definite information that it could give the member in substan- 
tial warning. New arrangments have been made to obtain defi- 
nite information on the same basis as the commercial agencies 
as to the credit worth of buyers or sellers, and this information 
will be available to our members on a fee basis. 

There has been a great deal of joy in serving you as secre- 
tary this past year, just as there has been jow in the other years 
I have had with you. It is because of the men who compose the 
Association, and the ideals on which the Association is founded. 
I can foresee a happier and more prosperous year ahead for the 
Association, and the measure of that prosperity will be exactly 
the effort, support and loyalty put forth by each member toward 
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this Association, which is your Association. (Applause.) 
PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report of the Secretary read. What shall we do with it? 
It was regularly moved and seconded that the report of the 
Secretary be approved as read. The motion was carried. 
PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: We will now have the report 
of the Treasurer. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


MR. ROBERT H. DIETZ: The report of the treasurer is as 
follows: 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL REPORT 


1924-1925 


Receipts 
Cash on hand January Ist, 1924........... $ 4,077.83 
Dues and other sources from Secy’s office. . 


$27,794.58 

Disbursements 

$25,932 95 
Cash on hand January Ist, 1925......... $ 1,861.63 
(6) $1,000 00 U. S. Treasury Notes..............006. 6,000.00 
$10,111.63 


PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: You have heard the reading 
of the Treasurer’s Report. What shall we do with it? 

It was regularly moved and seconded: that the report of the 
Treasurer be approved as read. 

The motion was carried. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: That concludes our program 
this morning, except we now haye 35 minutes for anything that 
anyone wants to bring up. 

If there is anything that anybedy has to bring up right now, 
come on. We are going to close at 12. ; 

MR. R. WEIL: We have just received and acted on the 
reports of our Secretary and Treasurer. We have had a very 
intelligent report from our President, and no action has been 
taken on that report, and I hereby move we extend President 
Whiteman a rising vote of thanks, not alone for his report, but 
for his activities, interest and welfare in this Association for 
the past two years. Gentlemen, I ask you to all rise and extend 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Whiteman. 

(All present rose and applauded.) 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Fellows, it is certainly appre- 
ciated. I know I have done my best, I know I have done that, 
and I surely appreciate the thanks you extended me for what 
I have done. I know I am lacking in a lot of things, but I have 
done the best I could, and I thank you. 

Is there anything else any member wants to bring up? 

MR. WALTER A. FROST: I am going to bring something 
up I wish all the brokers would take away with them. For a 
good many years the National Brokers Association has gone to 
a good deal of expense and trouble in running a brokers’ special 
to this convention, and I believe it will be done in future years, 
and I want to ask the brokers of this Association to give the 
brokers’ special, all that can, their earnest support. No matter 
how many other trains are started. remember you are brokers, 
and our train wants to remain, as it has been always, the train 
of the Convention. (Applause.) ) 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: Mr. President, in the temporary 
void I would like to say to the membership that tomorrow in the 
closed session I am going to bring up something which is just 
a little different, and it has been brought about or come to my 
mind because of the annual report of the President of the Na- 
tional Sugar Brokers Association. Mr. Cameron, in his report, 
says co-operation is the ¢ure for all the evils in the distribution 
of refined sugar. and he names two cures for the trouble under 
the disguise of the word “co-operation.”’ The second cure is that 
he recommends that all sugars be distributed through the New 
York brokers. He says “home brokers,” and then quoting him 


exactly as he writes it, “and then through corresponding 
brokers.” 


Do you men realize that is a direct blow at all food brokers 
who handle refined sugars and who represent refiners direct? 
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We changed the name of this Association to the National Food 
Brokers Association—that includes sugar—and it occurs to me 
that if we brokers who directly represent sugar refiners outside 
of New York sit idly by and permit the Association of which 
we are members—I am a member of the National Sugar Brokers 
Association—permit our President to represent us and make in 
his annual report such a recommendation, we are deader than I 
think we are. : 

I, therefore, purpose to propose in the closed session tomor- 
row that every one of us that belong to the National Sugar As- 
sociation resign—resign because that report is dead against us— 
and that we invite through our own National Food Brokers As- 
sociation every sugar broker who is not in New York, and also 
in New York, if there are any that that will join us, and that 
that portion of our members which will be exclusively sugar 
brokers—there will be many new members I believe who will 
come to us who handle only sugar—let them have a meeting of 
their own at our annual convention, and let them elect their own 
chairman, just as in the Canners’ Association they have a Corn 
Section and a Tomato Section, so they can discuss their own 
conditions. 

We represent the sugar brokers of this country far more 
equitably and fairly than they are today being represented by 
the National Sugar Brokers Association of New York City. In 
my mind there is no question but that the sugar brokers of New 
York City have influenced the President of the National Sugar 
Brokers Association to make this report that all sugars be dis- 
tributed through the New York City brokers, like it used to be 
in the olden days. Many of us remember that. We cannot stand 
for a report like that. It is so unfair to us, and strikes at us 
where we live, in our pocketbooks, because while some of us 
work through New York brokers, most of us do not, and the 
trend of the times is to have a representative in each good dis- 
tributing market. And if we have to give up our brokerage, 714 
cents a barrel, to the New York correspondent, we go back 20 
years. It seems the psychological time for this Association to 
step into the breach and be a really National Association in de- 
fense of the rights of the sugar brokers as opposed to the Asso- 
ciation now called the National Refined Sugar Brokers Associa- 
tion, which represents only the New York broker. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Has anyone else anything to 
sav or bring up? If no one has anything to say we will stand 
adjourned. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned at 11:50 o’clock, to re- 
convene tomorrow morning at 9:80 o’clock, Wednesday, January 
28, 1925. 


Thursday Morning Session 


Ball Room Foyer, Hotel Gibson 
January 29, 1925—9:30 A. M. 


RESIDENT WHITEMAN: The hour is getting late. In 
P order to complete the program by noon we will have to 

begin. 

The first thing in the order of business this evening is the 
report of the acting chairman of the Executive Committee, Paul 
Kroehle. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


T the Convention one year ago in Buffalo it was apparent 

to the many friends of Harry Daily that he was a sick man. 

We all hoped, of course, that he would be able to attend 
the Executive Committee meetings, but he was not, and we 
went along until the middle of the summer without a chairman. 
At that time our President appointed me to act as chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 


There were eight meetings of the committee held during 
the year. The first one at Buffalo, at the close of the Conven- 
tion last year, and the last one here at Cincinnati at the begin- 
ning of this Convention. One of the remaining six was held at 
the Secretary’s office at Indianapolis, the balance of five meet- 
ings were held in Chica go. 

The members of the committee consist of the chairman of 
the Advisory Committee, Mr. Walter Frost, who lives in Chi- 
cago; Mr. Joe Keevers is the oldest member of the committee, 
and lives at Peoria, close to Chicago; Mr. Whiteman, our Presi- 
dent, comes all the way from Oklahoma; our Secretary at In- 
dianapolis and myself at Cleveland. You will note that we have 
chosen the central point for every meeting. 
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By reason of the continued absence of Mr. Dailey, substi- 
tutes were constantly used. The following gentlemen have 
served at one time or another: Messrs. Kline, Nicholls, Hobbs 
and Jones. 

While the work of the Executive Committee is fairly well 
known to the membership, yet it might not be amiss to mention 
that every detail of every character which concerns the welfare 
of the Association comes before that committee for action, and 
while things sometimes seemingly run themselves, yet the af- 
fairs of our Association do not, and every member of the com- 
mittee understands his obligation to the Association to be a very 
serious one, and each most seriously performs his duty. 

The election of new members may appear to some of you 
as a perfunctory function, but the committee goes itno every 
case very thoroughly. We have been confronted this past year 
with some fairly difficult situations. There has occasionally 
been an objection from one member, whereas perhaps six other 
members in the same market heartily recommended. In a spirit 
of broadmindedness, the committee has admitted to membership 
candidates involved in this complex, with the feeling that where 
a candidate is heartily recommended by half a dozen brokers in 
a city it is difficult, unlss definite charges are preferred, to 
withhold admission. In other words, where a broker is a bad 
actor, it is generally known to the whole market, and if the 
candidate wants to sign our pledge, and endorse our code of 
ethics, it is a severe matter to refuse him admission, but the 
committee must maintain, to the best of its ability, a member- 
ship loyal to our pledge. The best cure for doubtful conduct 
on the part of any broker anywhere is a local associaion, where 


can get around a table and thresh these things out face to 
ace. 


I believe I can say most emphatically that the members of 
the Executive Committee consider a meeting of that ocmmittee 
of more importance than their own business. It is amazing and 
worthy of mention that men like Joe Keevers, who has been on 


the committee for eight years, never fail to attend every ses- 
sion. 


The untiring zeal of our President in behalf of our Asso- 
ciation, his enormous sacrifice of his own time in attending te 
all the duties of the office of president, with its attendant num- 
ber of days of absence from his home city and his business, de- 
mand your distinct appreciation, but at the same time merely 
illustrates the true character of the man who has led us dur- 
ing the past two years, and further illustrates the sacrifices 
made by each president who has been honored with that office 
during the history of our Association. 

The Secretary of our Association has during the past year 
performed his duties wonderfully well. We are indeed fortunate 
to have secured with our first selection as secretary a man who 
has sensed his duties so perfectly, and who has thrown himself 
into the work so whole-heartedly and conscientiously. 

The President’s report, as well as the Secretary’s report, 
gives the details of our performance of office during the past 
year. No mention, therefore, will be made in this report of the 
details of accomplishment, of our successes, and our various ac- 
tivities in behalf of the membership of our Association. (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report of the Acting Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
What shall we do wth it? 

MR. R. WEIL: I move that it be received and filed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Right at this juncture and 
time I would like, not as the chair, but as an individual, to have 
a rising vote of love and sympathy for our chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Harry Daily. I suppose you gentlemen all 
know that Harry Daily for the past year has been ill. Harry 
Daily is and has been for some time, I understand, incapacitated 
for business, and no doubt largely due to his concern and work 
and worry over the affairs of this Association. May I have a 
rising vote. 

A rising vote was given Mr. Harry Daily, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Here is a wire Secretary 
Fishback has written out, and I will read it to you. “The Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association in convention has missed you. 
We have been thinking of you. By unanimous rising vote we 
send you this word of our affection and sympathy, and our ear- 
nest wish for your early return to your work and ours. 


NAT’L FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION.” 
PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: The next order of business is 


the report of the Advisory Committee by Walter A. Frost, of 
Chicago. 
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REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


R. WALTER A. FROST: As you know, the Advisory Com- 
M nittee was created composed of ex-presidents, in view of 
their knowledge and past expereince, in order that they 
might assist the Executive Committee over any rough spots. I 
want to say it has been unnecessary this year, owing to the ef- 
ficiency of the Executive Committee, to call a meeting of the 
Advisory Committee. There has been nothing up that was of a 
sufficiently serious nature to need the help of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. Therefore, your Advisory Committee has no report to 
make. (Applause.) 
MR. ROBERT STEWARD: I move that that no report be 
received and filed. The motion was seconded and carried. : 
PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: The next order of business is 
the report of the Canned Foods Week Committee, P. J. Murphy, 
Chicago, chairman. Paddy is not here. 
The next order of business is the report of the Legislative 
Committee, Charles H. Clarke, Seattle, chairman. He is not 
here. The Secretary can read his report. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


I cannot read Mr. Clarke’s report for the reason Mr. Clarke 
wrote me about a month ago, when I asked him for a report, 
saying that because of personad and business affairs he simply 
did not have time to write it, and asked me if I would not write 
it, and I wouldn’t undertake to write a report on the wonderful 
activities of the Legislative Committee this year under the di- 
rection of Mr. Clarke. ; 

I think the outstanding feature of the committee’s work was 
the preparing and filing with Secretary Mellon of a protest and 
petition against the regulations issued by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue enforcing the Revenue Act of 1918 as it af- 
fects incorporated brokers. Mr. Clarke must have spent a great 
deal of time in the preparation of that wonderful document. It 
was filed on October 8th in person wth Secretary Mellon. Secre- 
tary Mellon referred it, as we knew he would, to one of his as- 
sistants, but unfortunately he referred it to Assistant Secre- 
tary Wadsworth, who immediately called in the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for advice, and the Commissioner of course 
advised Mr. Wadsworth in accordance with the regulations he 
had issued, and which are not fair to the incorporated food 
brokers functioning as personal service corporations. ; 

As the matter now stands, personal service corporations, 
which are food brokers, must pay their taxes under the exist- 
ing regulations. The existing regulations do not give the in- 
corporated firm credit for the personal service element which 
enters into the work of the broker. At present Mr. Clarke and 
the Legislative Committee are making a very earnest and sin- 
cere effort to interest some friends of Mr. Mellon to the extent 
that he will take that protest away from Mr. Wadsworth, or at 
least prevail on Mr. Wadsworth to call on outside and unbiased 
_ counsel to see if we cannot get a reasonable and fair interpre- 

tation of the 1918 Act as far as it affects us. 

I might say we are working on Senator Reed, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is very friendly to the food brokers, and who is also 
very close to the Secretary, and we are hoping before many 
months have elapsed we will get a new set of regulations that 
will let incorporated food brokers pay taxes based on their earn- 
ings as personal service corporations rather than as capitalistic 
corporations, as they are now being taxed. 

That is a poor substitute for a remarkable report that Mr. 
Clarke would have been able to have made had he wished to 
make a report, but I am offering it to you because he asked me 
to write his report for him. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: You have heard the report 
made by the Secretary for Mr. Clarke. What shall we do 
with it? 

M. PAUL E. KROEHLE: I move that the report of the 
Legislative Committee as voiced extemporaneously by the Sec- 
retary be written in the minutes of the meeting and anvroved. 

The motion was seconded.. 

MR. WALTER J. TOWNSEND: I would like to have in- 
corporated in that motion the sincere thanks of this Association 
to that man for the immense amount of work he has put in on 
it. I have been on this committee, but have not done any of the 
work. Our chairman has done all the work, and I wish you 
could have seen the document he sent to Washington. I think 
he is the most able chairman of the Legislative Committee we 
have ever had. 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE; In deference to the work 
Charlie Clarke did, instead of putting it in the approval of the 
jreport, why not make it a separate motion, so it will readily 
mean something. 
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PEESIDENT WHITEMAN: We will adopt your motion 
as to the report, and then take up Mr. Townsend’s motion. 
The first is that we accept the report, and the Secretary 


‘put it in the minutes. 


The motion was carried. 


PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: The next is the motion of 
Walter Townsend. Will you state it again. 

MR. TOWNSEND: Roughly, that we extend to Mr. Clarke, 
our chairman of the Legislative Committee, our sincere thanks 
for the exceptional work he has done in our behalf as chairman 
of the Legislative Committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: In connection with that I want 
to say this is not just this year. It has been to my knowledge 
for eight years Mr. Clarke has done fine work. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: The next order of business 


is the report of the Finance Committee, Gilbert S. Bacon, Chi- 
cago, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


SECRETARY FISHBACK: Mr. Bacon wrote me a few 
days before the Convention and told me he would be unable to 
attend, and asked me if I would not report that the finances of 
the Association are as represented in the reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

I do want to say Mr. Bacon is very conscientious in func- 
tioning as chairman of the Finance Committee. He passes upon 
and approves all vouchers before the checks are drawn, and 
occasionally he catches the Secretary in an error, so that it con- 
vinces me that he does not sign them in a perfunctory manner. 
In other words, he knows eactly what he is doing, and what we 
alg re ee before any voucher is permitted to go through and 

e paid. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: I guess it is not necessary for 
a motion to be made. That is not a report at all from the chair- 
man of that committee, but it may be put in the minutes of the 
record of the meeting. 

The Secretary will now read the report of Mr. Timms, 
chairman of the Membership Committee. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: I would a little bit rather have 
someone else read this. 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


HE very satisfactory results of our membership campaigns 

during 1924 were due very largely to the intensive and 

excellent work of Secretary Fishback, aided by the State 
Directors, who in some cases have followed this up at every op- 
portunity by personal solicitation and correspondence. 

The arguments used by the Secretary have resulted in a sat- 
isfactory increase in our membership and the thorough adver- 
tising of all merchandise brokers as to the advantages of mem- 
bership and the improved standing which it gave them, both 
with sellers and buyers. 

The chairman came in direct contact with the New York 
State Director, Mr. Faulkner, and is familiar with his thorough 
and satisfactory work. The other directors, working through 
the Secretary, have no doubt done good work in many cases, 
but not coming directly in contact with the chairman, he is not 
familiar with what they have done. 

The new directory of members, recently issued by the Sec- 
retary, gives you full retails regarding our present membership. 
The results are as follows: 


New members, principal offices............cccccccccceees 71 
Dropped for non-payment of dueS..........ccccccccccecs 12 
Total new members, principal and branch offices.......... 103 
Total loss, principal and branch offices.................... 39 
Making a total membership from principal offices......... 649 


Branch offices 


Accompanying the report is a statement of membership by 
States. There are ten applicatins for membership now posted, 
but are not as yet elected. Those elected will be included in the 
1925 report. 

May I say one word to our State Directors who will be ap- 
pointed by the President for 1925. It is this, in accepting this 
appointment the Association does not contemplate placing an 
onerous burden on any director, but having accepted this ap- 
pointment, I am sure you will be willing to assume the slight 
cbligation which goes with this office and that you, as represen- 
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tative of your State, will do everything in your power to bring 
the work of the Association and the advantages of membership 
to every eligible broker in your State. 

MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: I think there is one thing in 
there that needs expplanation. ; 

State directors are not appointed, they are elected, and they 
automatically become members of the Membership Committee. 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: It means the Board of Direc- 
tors are the membership committee. I move the report be re- 
ceived with that correction. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: To this report is attached a 
list of the membership by States, showing the gain in new mem- 
bers by States. I don’t think it is necessary to take the time 
of the Convention this morning to read this long list, unless you 
prefer it. If not, it will be a part of the records and filed wtih 
the reporter. 

* MR. CHARLES 8S. JONES: What is the total member- 
ship? 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: 649 principal and 136 branch 
offices, total of 785. I might add that this morning I counted 
the applications on file received here, those posted and not acted 
upon, and those I received just before coming here, which are 
not even posted. The total is twenty- seven. We have twenty 
seven prospective new members in addition to that 785 that are 
on this list. 

MR. KEEVERS: I second Mr. Kroehle’s motion. The mo- 
tion was carried. The membership at present consists of: 


New Mem. 

Prine. Branch 1924 

District of Columbia. 2 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
Of 3 0 0 


**This includes branch offices as well as principal offices. 

MR. WARD GOODLOE: Are we on time with our progress, 
Mr. President? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: I say we are. 

MR. GOODLOE: I would just like to have that appear in 
the minutes, Mr. President. 
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. PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: The next order of business 
is the report by the Resolutions Committee, and Paddy Murphy 
is chairman of that committee, and he is not here.. That is very 
important. We have a couple of boys downstairs paging him 
now, and we had better wait a few minutes. We will wait a 
few minutes and see if we can’t get him in—here he is now. 
Here, Paddy, come on up here, we are waiting for you. 

The first on the program for Paddy Murphy is as chairman 
of the Canned Foods Week Committee, and then we will go to 
the report of the Resolutions Committee. 


MR. P. J. MURPHY: Let me get my breath a moment. I 
ran. 


REPORT OF THE CANNED FOODS WEEK COMMITTEE 
By Mr. P. J. Murphy. 


worth something to the brokers these days.. 

The results of Canned Foods Week cannot be measured. 

It was a success. 

The work of the membership of the National Brokers As- 
sociation, under the leadership of their local chairmen in their 
respective markets all over the United States, was the most im- 
portant factor in making this success. : 


These local chairmen, backed up by the entire membership, 
entered as one man into the spirit of the campaign, and spared 
neither their time, their energy nor their money to the end that 
the difficult goal of success might be reached. That this goal 
was reached is without question. How far it was passed and 
how much real benefit will eventually accrue from their splen- 
did work it would be difficult to even approximately estimate. 

The volume of canned foods moved as a direct result of the 
week’s activities, though very gratifying in itself, is hut a very 
small portion cf the work accomplished. The change in the 
mental attitude of thousands of consumers in their relationship 
to canned foods, accomplished by the literature, lectures and 
radiot talks during this period, is the real benefit, and the one 
that will bring the real results in the form of increased and 
increasing consumption. It is very easy to verify this very 
happy condition of the public mind by just opening up the sub- 
ject of canned foods in casual conversation one will very soon 
notice the great number of people who are intelligently inter- 
ested and favorably inclined regarding canned foods today as 
compared wtih a year ago today. 

The good work accomplished by National Canned Foods 
Week was not confined to any particular section of the United 
States. It was universal. Of course, some sections benefited a 
great deal more than others. but comparisons are always odious, 
and in this case entirely inappropriate, because market condi- 
tions differ so greatly in the different territories that the ef- 
fort necessary to accomplish satisfactory results in one section 
had to be doubled and sometimes trebled to accomplish the same 
results in another territory. 

There was a deviation this year from the procedure of pre- 
ceding years in regard to the distribution of the posters and 
literature. At the meeting of the Executive Committee it was 
decided that the two Wholesale Grocer Associations would as- 
sume this responsibility. Following the usual method, these as- 
seciations appointed local chairmen in the different markets to 
do this work. In cases where there was no acting local chair- 
man for the grocer organization our chairman assumed these 
duties. 

Words fail me to fully and properly express, for the officers 
of our Association, the praise due and the pride felt for their 
efforts and their sacrifices. The work was well done—real well 
done. 

The General Chairman, James A. Anderson, for the Na- 
tional Canners Association, realizes and understands the effi- 
cient work done and complimented our Association on it. 

Many individual canners have also expressed themselves 
as highly pleased by the good accomplished and the enthusiasm 
created by the campaign of National Canned Foods Week. 

Before concluding I want to make special mention of the 
services rendered during this campaign by our esteemed Secre- 
tary, Paul Fishback. The great amount of additional corre- 
spondence and detail work thrown on him by the campaign was 
handled in his usual cheerful and efficient manner. 

To all the others who so ably assisted in this work I again 
bespeak my sincere thanks, and feel safe in saying that when 
the call is again sounded the same sincere and enthsiastic co- 
operationwill be forthcoming. (Applause.) 


I MADE a brief report, as brief as possible, because time is 


MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: I move the adoption of that very 
excellent report. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 
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THE RESOLUTIONS 


PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Paddy, you are right now 
due for a report as chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 

MR. P. J. MURPHY: All right, Mr. President, I want to 
know if it is the wish of the body that I read all these reso- 
lutions at one time, and then act upon them individually after- 
wards, or shall I read them one at a time and act on them as 
we proceed? 

MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: I move you they be read in their 
entirety, and then, if there is any objection, take them up as 
we go along. 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: I amend the motion made, if 
there is no second, that they be read one at a time and finished, 
and then we are through. . 

MR. KEEVERS: I will withdraw my motion. 

Mr. Kroehle’s motion was seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


MR. P. J. MURPHY: “Whereas, The Maker of Man has 
found in His wisdom that these of our members should be taken 
from us: 

“Mr. Edwin S. Morgan, Morgan Bros. & O’Brien, Nashville; 
. William Mann, William Mann Co., Boston; 
. Charles S. Badeau, M. W. Houck & Bro., New York; 
. Sherman Powell, Wiley & Powell, New York; 
. Floyd E. Bowen, Bowen-Hassett Co., Detroit; 
. Wm. L. Walton, Walton-Cooper Co., Pittsburgh; 
. Mortimer Simons, The Simons Brokerage Co., Denver; 
.J.M. Collins, J. M. Collins Co., Little Rock; 
. Walter M. Field, Walter M. Field & Co., San Francisco, 


and 
“Mr. Frank A. Aplin, of New York, the ninth President of this 

Association, 

Be it Resolved, That we express our sorrow at the passing 
of these friends and associates, mingled with the joy and satis- 
faction of having had the pleasure and advantage of our asso- 
ciation with them for many years; and be it furtehr 

“Resolved, That a page in the minutes of this meeting of 
the National Food Rrokers Association be set apart in memory 
of these departed members.” 

MR. WALTER J. TOWNSEND: I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Resolution No. 1—“For the purpose of fully safeguarding 
the interests of our principals, both sellers and buyers; of in- 
creasing the vitality and effectiveness of arbitration boards es- 
tablished under the national uniform arbitration plan; o7 
strengthening the position of the Association broker in the 
trade, be it 

“Resolved, That the Arbitration Committee of this Asso- 
ciation be, and is hereby, directed to take such steps with the 
arbitration committees of the allied and interested associations 
as to provide, 


“First: That broker members of arbitration boards shall be 
members of this Association. 

“Second: That the State Director shall appoint, subject to 
the approval of the President and Chairman of the National 
Arbitration Committee, the broker members of arbitration 
boards in his state, and such appointments, when approved, 
shall be reported to the allied, interested associations. 

“Third: That there shall be a vice-chairman of each arbi- 
tration board; that a wholesale grocer member and a broker 
member shall be chairman of the board alternately, changing 
from one to the other each year, and that when a grocer is 
chairman the broker shall be vice-chairman, and vice versa. 

“Fourth: That when arbitration members of a local board 
are not familiar with the commodity on which arbitration is 
called, they may be permitted with propriety to call in experts 
en that commodity to assist them. 

“Fifth: That the members of the arbitration boards shall be 
appointed or reappointed each year.” 

MR. MURPHY: The committee recommends adoption. 

: Motion was regularly made and seconded that the reso- 
lution be adopted. The motion was carried. 

MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: Shouldn’t we take some steps to 
have that ratified by the Wholesale Grocers Association? 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: That is the resolution. that the 
Arbitration Committee be directed to take steps with the ar- 
bitration committees of the allied and increased associations to 
provide: 

Resolution No. 3—“For the purpose of making the records 
clear and explicit, be it 


Resolved, That the last sen ticl ‘ 
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“The chairmanship of the Advisory Committee shall change 
at each annual election; seniority in the committee shall be 
established upon the basis of the date when the member served 
the Association as President, the senior member having served 
as chairman during 1924, he shall be succeeded in that office 
by the member who succeeded him as President of the Associa- 
tion (if that member be an active member of the Advisory 
Committee) or by the next in seniority who is an active mem- 
ber of the committee, and the precedence followed which is thus 
established.” 

MR. MURPHY: The committee recommends adoption. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Is there any discussion on 
his? 

MR. PAUL R. KROEHLE: There is just one point in there 
that the membership at large won’t recognize, and that is that 
the chairman of the Advisory Committee and our own Presi- 
dent are ex-officio members of the Executive Committee, and it 
has been the practice of the Executive Committee to declare the 
President and chairman of the Advisory Committee regular 
members of the Executive Committee. This resolution actually 
constitutes the chairman of the Advisory Committee as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, does it not? 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: No. Pardon me for interrupt- 
ing. This resolution is presented for the purpose of clarifying 
the constitution to provide for the chairmanship of the Advi- 
sory Committee and the succession to the chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee. I know Mr. Murphy is going to present an- 
other resolution in a minute providing that the President and 
chairman of the Advisory Committee shall be active members 
of the Executive Committee. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Is that clear, Mr. Kroeh'e? 

MR: KROEHLE: Yes. 

Motion was regularly made and seconded that the commit- 
tee’s recommendation be concurred in. Motion was carried. 

Resolution No. 4—“For the purpose of making the records 
clear and explicit, be it : 

“Resolved, That Article IV, Section 7, of the constitution of 
this Association be amended to read: 

“Section 7. The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
President of the Association, the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee, and the last three retiring Presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, and shall fill itself automatically. The President shall 
preside at all meetings of the Executive Committee... All busi- 
ness matters of the Association shall be conducted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall each serve in that capacity in the following manner: 
The President of the Association during the year of his incum- 
bency; the Chairman of the Advisory Committee during his 
period of service as chairman of that committee; the last three 
retiring Presidents of the Association for three years, being 
automatically retired from the committee at the end of the third 
year. Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be held at the 
call of the President of the Association, subject to an agreement 


among the members of the committee as to the time and place of 
the meeting.” 


MR. MURPHY: The committee moves its adoption. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Resolution No. 5—“Whereas, Geographical limitations and 
lifference of interests create what seems to be the advisability 
of enlarging the Board of Directors of this Association to pro- 
vide that there be two directors in the States of California, II- 
linois, New York, Pennsylvania and Texas, as follows: one 
director in San Francisco and one in Los Angeles; one director 
in Chicago and one in one of the other cities of Illinois; one di- 
rector in New York city and one in one of the other cities of 
New York; two directors in the State of Pennsylvania; one di- 
rector in one of the so-called ‘North Texas’ cities, and one in 
one of the ‘South Texas’ cities. Be it 

“Resolved, That the first sentence of Article IV, Section 9, 
.— constitution of this Association be amended to read as 

ollows: 

“Section 9. The Board of Directors shall consist of one 
member of this Association in each State, except that there be 
two directors each in California, Illinois, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas, and it shall be the duty of each to take care 
pertaining to the Association in his State or dis- 
rict. 


MR. MURPHY: The committee moves its adoption. 


Mo- 
tion was seconded. 


MR. WARD GOODLOE: I am unalterably opposed to that 
resolution. I think it is so palpably plain that every man here 
will realize, with the exception of a few who think it is going 
to work out nicely, but it won’t work out as nicely as you think. 
As soon as you give some of those States two representatives 
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every one of the States will need it and want to be on the same 
basis. 

There is St. Louis on one side of Missouri and Kansas City 
on the other. They are very different, lying at the ends of this 
State. That is not the worst possibility of it. The worst pos- 
sibility is the enlargement of your Board of Directors, and 
going into the theory of yesterday’s resolution of the manner 
of electing the Board of Directors, it is going to encumber your 
Board, who I believe will now begin to develop some strength 
and develop an interest in the States that we have never had 
before, and therefore I want to say that I am opposed to this 
resolution. 

MR. WALTER A. FROST: I might explain to some of 
these members that we in the city of Chicago—I can give a rea- 
son for this action—conditions which control a market like New 
York or Chicago or Philadelphia are distinctly different from 
the conditions that control the balance of the States in most 
cases. You will note that whoever framed this resolution wisely 
left Missouri out of it, knowing that St. Louis and Kansas City 
work under similar conditions, but the conditions existing in 
the Chicago market at times are totally different from the con- 
ditions existing down in the State, so much so that down in the 
State they have a. separate Wholesale Grocers Association. 

I think it very necessary where those large markets are 
that they should have a director in those markets, and I believe 
that was the reason for the Resolutions Committee taking this 
action, and I am heartily in favor of it. 

MR. I am against that resolution unless 
Georgia is included. At times the roads are well nigh impass- 
able, and we in Atlanta can hardly communicate with Savannah 
in the lower part of the State. For weeks it is almost impos- 
sible for the director in Atlanta to get down to Savannah, even 
in an emergency. Besides Atlanta is the head of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and in Savannah there is a considerable number of Jews 
and Catholics, and they need representation. 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: When this idea was first brought 
before the Executive Committee—and you gentlemen might as 
well know all these resolutions emanate from the Executive Com- 
mittee—the idea was to make it two directors where the Nomi- 
nating Committee felt it advisable to do so. 

The resolution has been switched, definitely stipulating the 
States. If it were left “where two were needed” it might solve 
the difficulty. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Might I make a statement for 
the enlightenment of the gentleman from Georgia and Mr. Good- 
loe, of Missouri? The principal reason for nominating the two 
directors for the States which we have, it has been requested, 
and I will say for the gentleman from Georgia, he certainly 
would not want to prevent someone else having a benefit be- 
cause he did not request the same thing himself at the proper 
time. If he will bring up this resolution in the next year, we 
can adopt a resolution, if we see fit, to put two directors in his 
State. Just because he did not get it in at the right time is no 
reason he should oppose—— 

MR. LEE: I didn’t know there was any invitation passed 
around. - 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: There wasn’t. It was volun- 
tary and these people have brought this thing up themselves. 

MR. GOODLOE: I want to offer an amendment to that 
resolution, that the matter be taken up with the several States, 
and those several States be requested to present their ideas rela- 
tive to representation. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: At our next year’s meeting ? 

MR. GOODLOE: At our next year’s meeting, and then J 
think the problem can be settled more uniformily, equally and 
justly. 

MR. A. T. AMOS: I second that. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Is that a substitute motion or 
amendment? 

MR. GOODLOE: That is a substitute motion. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: May I ask Mr. Goodloe, for 
the purpose of clarifying the situation, if you mean by your 
motion to postpone action on this resolution until the next an- 
nual meeting, at which time we will have information from all 
the States? 

MR. GOODLOE: The substitute motion works on the pre- 
sumption that this will be tabled until this problem can be 
thrashed out 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: I will tell you where there is 
a possibility of a little mistake in it. We have never had in the 
whole history of this organization the chance for a membership 
campaign such as we will have this year in these States, and 
they want and need two directors. This next year is our great 
chance; we have every chance in the world to increase our mem- 
bership fifty per cent. 
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MR. W. F. CHILDS: I would like to ask as a matter of 
information how these requests originated for the directors. 
Did they originate from the men located in these States? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Yes, sir. 

MR. CHILDS: In each instance? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Yes. 

MR. CHILDS: Doesn’t that show they need them right 
away? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Sure. I think we ought to 
have them. I think it is really a necessity. 

_ MR. GOODLOE: I don’t want to stand in the way of some- 
thing you and the Executive Committee feel is necessary. Why 
couldn’t we answer the problem in this way—— 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Let us grant these fellows 
what they want, and later grant what you want at the same 
time next year. 

MR. GOODLOE: If the whole basis of this is for the pur- 
pose of getting new members, let us select a membership com- 
mittee and go after them, and we can assomplish the same pur- 


pose. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: I don’t like to do all the talk- 
ing as the Chair, but I cannot see any objection to letting these 
States have what they want. The Executive Committee has 
investigated this thing and gone into it, and we would grant you 
or any body else the same thing; I am sure the committee 
would under the same conditions and circumstances. There is 
no reason why we should keep these fellows out because they 
have initiated this thing. They started it, and think they need 
it, and we think they need it, and it would be granted to any 
State if they think they needed it. Why keep these fellows out 
of it because you fellows never thought of it until this thing 
came up? 

MR. GOODLOE: What about Missouri? Why don’t you 
give it two directors? 

A MEMBER: Why not include Georgia? 

MR. W. H. LEE: My remarks were facetious. I just 
a to show you where you were getting if you started this 

ing. 

MR. IRA E. MERRILL: Mr. President, this is only a sug- 
gestion. Why couldn’t you draw that resolution so that if other 
States wanted to get in two directors before next year, with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, they could be admitted at 
any time? Probably that would answer all our difficulties here 
and the motion would go through. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: These directors are not going 
to be appointed anyway for a year. They cannot be, because we 
have our recommendations here—the Nominating Committee, I 
suppose, has already nominated and will report here on the 
directors for this year. This thing will not become effective 
until next year. You fellows that want to come in, come on in. 

MR. GOODLOE: This is directly contrary to the resolution 
that was passed yesterday, if that is the case. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: How? 

MR. GOODLOE: Yesterday’s resolution was passed by a 
large majority, and set out just exactly how the directors of 
each State were to be elected, and there was no provision for 
two directors. 

MR. P. J. MURPHY: This is an amendment to that by-law. 
I will state it again. (He read it again.) i 

MR. A. T. AMOS: I have been very much interested in 
this, and I would like to ask for information. These resolutions 
do not become operative in the change of our Constitution until 
next year, and we ballot upon them during the year? We are 
passing a resolution which is to be finally ratified and become 
effective next year? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: These resolutions become 
effective. 

MR. AMOS: Our Constitution does not change until they 
are balloted on. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: No. 

MR. AMOS: This resolution is merely a referendum back 
to our membership. : 

MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: I rise to a point of information. 
I would like to ask the Chairman of the Nominating Committee 
if they have nominated two directors from these States men- 
tioned for this year. I think that will clairfy the situation. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: I don’t know. Paul Kroehle 
is chairman of the Nominating Committee. I don’t know what 
they have done. 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: The Committee followed the 
precedent and nominated one director for each State. 

MR. AMOS: In the event the original resolution as just 
read by Mr. Murphy passes, does that immediately amend our 
Constitution ? 
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PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: I would think so. 

MR. AMOS: The passing of that resolution amends our 
Constitution ? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Yes, sir. 

MR. AMOS: The resolution, then, that we passed yester- 
day about the election of directors within each State, the nomi- 
nation of directors from each State, is now operative? : 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: It will be next year. It is 
now operative, but we cannot operate it until next year because 
of the method in which we make these nominations, The Nomi- 
nating Committee has already been appointed, and is going to 
report here in a few minutes. 

MR. AMOS: We have here selected six or seven States by 
mentioning their names, mentioned six or seven States in this 
resolution providing for two directors to take care of a peculiar 
situation. Every time there is a peculiar situation arising in 
the other States this Convention will have to take action to 
change that. Why not make that resolution so read that wher- 
ever this condition arises, as it will possibly from time to time, 
that they may have the two directors in any State by filing a 
request with the Executive Committee, and not limit it to these 
States, but to any State that can show good and sufficient rea- 
sons for having more than one director. s . 

MR. P. J. MURPHY: If you just get the gist of this— 
“Geographical liminations and difference of interests create what 
seems to be the advisability of enlarging the Board of Directors 
of this Association——-’—and then naming certain States. 

What is it? Let us explain that part of it. In the first 
place, let us figure it out geographically. Take California—San 
Francisco five hundred miles north of Los Angeles. Take Illi- 
nois—Chicago, the way they figure it out in politics in Illinois 
in the State Legislature, and otherwise, it is Chicago against 
the whole damn rest of the State when it comes to battle. And 
when you take Pennsylvania—it is a tremendous State. Take 
New York City—we might make the same application to New 
York and the rest of the State. It is so far away you are out 
in the sticks when you get away from New York—with all defer- 
ence to Mr. Townsend. 

We thrashed this thing out in the Committee when the reso- 
lution was presented to us, and we thought it was a good thing. 
Georgia, you can’t say you are out in the sticks in any part of 
it, nor that you are in the sticks in any part of it—it is a good 
State—but if you make this a wide-spread proposition, lay the 
cards down on the table and say you will make two dircetors in 
every State—we are only just picking out the larger States, and 
because of the tremendous population in those States. Seven 
million around New York alone. They are certainly entitled to 
one representative. The same as we have in national politics, 
we say congressman from district so and so and so. Let that 
be the basis of working out your organization. Figure it out 
the population, figure it on the distance beteewn, and let the 
one director be the king in the smaller States; don’t let anyone 
else pull against him; let him play his own hand all the way 
through, and let us fellows go ahead in the larger States where 
we feel if we have two men in the State we will have two inter- 
ests vitally interested in the advancement of the organization and 
increase in its membership, and don’t let us be small about the 
thing. Let us stand pat and say to the big States: “We recog- 
nize your size and the distance and mileage in the States”—and 
let us give California a man in Los Angeles where there is a big’ 
territory in the south part of the State, and another man in 
San Francisco, five hundred miles north, to take care of that 
end of it. 

I hope the resolution is adopted as read. If next year you 
want more States, let us get on the floor and battle about that. 

MR. WALTER B. TIMMS: May I ask how these applica- 
cations for additional directors were made? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: By word of mouth, and talk- 
ing with the fellows from these States. 

MR. TIMMS: Nothing official ? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: No, not official at all. I will 
say for your information on California, I met, I think, Mr. 
McFarland over in Atlantic City the first part of this month 
at the Specialty Manufacturers Association meeting, and he dis- 
cussed that with me. That is the way I got it from him, but I 
had it a year before from some fellows out there.’ They had ex- 
pressed a wish and desire, and thought it would be the best 
thing to do, and I think so myself for California, and I think 
so for Texas. I have had that brought up the same way in 
Texas. Fellows discuss that with you. There has been no offi- 
cial request, anything of that kind, but it has been brought to 
the attention of the various members of the committee, and they 
thought that would be a good thing to do. That is what inspired 
that resolution. 
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MR. GOODLOE: In your opinion, what is the most valuable 
work the members of this Association can do? Isn’t it a fact 
the local organizations are one of the most wonderful pieces of 
work we can do, working toward strengthening the local organ- 
izations in our different cities and States? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Sure. 

MR. GOODLOE: When we have two delegates from a State 
we will find dual work and dual capacity there. I claim under 
the new plan of electing the director from the State he has 
responsibility for the development of the work in his State, and 
when you rob him of that you will rob him of one of the greatest 
incentives for work in his State. 

What are you going to do with Minnehaha—(laughter)— 
with Minneapolis and St. Paul in that situation? You might 
say Missouri with St. Louis on one side and Kansas City on the 
other has the same problems. Each fellow here will tell you 
his State has peculiar conditions, and will tell you conditions in 
his market are peculiar, although fundamentally they are iden- 
—— the same. Let’s don’t kill yesterday’s fine work with 
oday’s. 

MR. MURPHY: The point of argument raised by the gen- 
tleman just now is all in our favor, if you have the proper view- 
point of it. He says: “What is of.more importance to the organ- 
ization than the local organizations of the different markets?” 
That is just the point. How much better it will be in tremendous 
States with the vest difference in territory between points of 
importance if we have a man down in a particular locality that 
can give his undivided attention and concentrate his efforts in 
that particular place, and have another one a greater distance 
away, how much easier for him to handle that, and how he 
would be up against it if he tried to handle something five hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away. 

I say that in itself is a good point to raise, and a point I 
myself overlooked in putting it up to you. 

The question was called for. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: It has been moved and sec- 
onded the resolution be adopted There is a substitute motion. 

MR. GOODLOE: I thought I had the privilege of speaking 
last on my own substitute? I am awfully glad I have given him 
some point to work on. I can give him a dozen more from my 
point of view. I want to repeat this one thought. We are on 
the right track when we put responsibility on one man in a 
State, and when we get away from it we will get into trouble. 
The next thing is that when those directors come to our conven- 
tion we will have double the avenues and double the thoughts 
and our whole organization be flooded up with different ideas. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: We will now vote on the sub- 
stitute motion. Will Mr. Goodloe please state it again? 

MR. GOODLOE: The substitute motion is that this matter 
be referred to the different States, and let each of them say 
what they want to do. If Georgia wants two delegates, let us 
come in and settle the whole thing at once. I think your re- 
action on this will give you lots of light. 

MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: Does that have the effect of 
tabling this original motion? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Yes, sir, it kills it. All in 
favor of this substitute resolution make it known by saying 
“aye”; opposed, “no.” 

A rising vote was taken, showing 15 in favor of and 24 
opposed to the substitute motion, and the motion was lost.) 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: We will vote on the original 
resolution now. All in favor of adopting the original resolution 
please say “aye”; opposed, “no.” 

The motion was carried, and the resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 6—P. J. MURPHY: “Whereas, The food 
broker is the most economical and the economic method of pri- 
mary distribution of food products to the wholesale distributors 
and is entitled to compensation commensurate with the effort put 
forth to obtain, and the cost incurred in obtaining orders for his 
principals; and, 

“Whereas, Various rates of brokerage apply to the sale of 
beans, the lowest known to be 6 cents per bag, which is not 
adequate compensation, and the highest 10 cents per bag; there- 
fore, be it : 

“Resolved, That this Association be of record to the effect 
that 10 cents per bag is fair and just compensation for the sale 
of beans of all descriptions, and that the various bean shipping 
interests be informed of this attitude of the Association.” 

MR. MURPHY: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

MR. WALTER B. TIMMS: I doubt very much if we have a 
right to fixe any rate that is approximate. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: We don’t fix it; we simply tell 
them we think that rate is fair. 
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Resolution No. 7—MR. MURPHY: “Whereas A certain and 
definite amount of discretion and investigation being desirable 
in the creation of honorary membership in this Association, be it 

“Resolved, That proposais for the conferring of honorary 
memberships shall be referred to the Executive Committee for 
action, or the Executive Committee may, of its own motion, 
create and confer such membership.’ 

MR. MURPHY: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Resolution No. 8—MR. MUHPHY: “Whereas, The Legis- 
lative Committee of this Association has carefully and painstak- 
ingly prepared and submitted to Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States, a protest against 
the interpretation of the Revenue Act of 1918 in its application 
to incorporated food brokerage firms as personal service corpo- 
rations, and a petition that the Treasury Department study 

he question from an impartial viewpoiat and grant the relief 
. which our incorporated members feel that they are entitled, 
e it 

“Resolved, That the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, be respectfully requested by this Association, in 
convention assembled, to give the protest and petition full and 
careful consideration, seeking such advice as is deemed neces- 
sary to an equitable finding, and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury.” 

MR. MURPHY: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Resolution No. 9—MR. MURPHY: “Whereas the sessions 
of this Convention of the National Food Brokers Association 
have been made more attractive and interesting because of the 
courtesy of President Morey, of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association; President McLaurin, of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association; President Clark, of the National Can- 
ners Association, and President Finch, of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, be it 

—— That the thanks of this Association be tendered 
to them.’ 

MR. MURPHY: I move the adoption of the resolution. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

Resolution No. 10—MR. MURPHY: “Resolved, That the 
thanks and appreciation of this Association be expressed to Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison and Captain Norman Allan Imrie for the 
ecellent addresses made to our members and their guests at the 
brokers’ convention dinner.” 

MR. MURPHY: I move the adoption of the resolution. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Resolution No. 11—MR. MURPHY: “Resolved, That the 
Secretary be instructed by this Association, in Convention as- 
sembled, to inform Senators Smoot, Harrison, Watson, Curtis, 
Reed and Robinson that the Association is mindful of their pa- 
tience and interest in our behalf in connection with legislation 
enacted during the session last spring, and is grateful to them 
for their support.” 


MR.-MURPHY: I move the adoption of the resolution. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Resolution No. 12—MR. MURPHY: “Resolved, That the 
following be adopted and made a part of Article III of the con- 
stitution of this Association, being numbered Section 2, and 
that present Section 2 and those following be numbered Section 
3, and following. 


“Section 2—There shall be memberships of this Asso- 
ciation known as branch office memberships. Any branch office 
of any active member of this Association may become a branch 
office member when such branch office is operated in the same 
name as that of the principal office member, upon written appli- 
cation by the principal offices, without payment of initiation fee, 
and upon acknowledgment by the branch office manager of an 
understanding of the constitution and by-laws of this Associa- 
tion, its rules and purposes, pledge of membership and code of 
ethics. Representatives of such branch offices shall have one- 
half vote and full voice at all regular and special sessions of 
this Association, and managers or such office shall be eligible to 
election as directors of the Association. If a branch office be- 
comes an independent office, it shall be permitted to establish its 
status as a principal office member upon payment of initiation 
fee and such dues as may then be collectible.” 

MR. MURPHY: I move the adoption of the resolution. The 
motion was seconded. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: I would like to say to the 
members of the Association that the purpose of introducing that 
resolution amending the Constitution is to definiely establish in 
the constitution the constitutionaliy of branch office member- 
ships. Branch office memberships have existed for a number of 
years through action of the Executive Committee, and probably 
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by a previous unofficial resolution of a convention, but there has 
been no definite rule governing their existence, the termination 
of those memberships, or the rights of branch office member- 
ships. Branch office memberships have existed for a number of 
years through action of the Executive Committee, and prob- 
ably by a previous unofficial resolution of a convention, but there 
has been no definite rule governing their existence, the termi- 
nation of those memberships, or the rights of branch office 
memberships, and I thought it would be well to clear up the 
Constitution, as we would know exactly where we are going with 
respect to them. The motion was carried.. 

Resolution No. 13—MR. MURPHY: Resolution offered by 
Heller Brokerage Company, of Milwaukee. 

“Be it Resolved, That the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion establish a department to which each member may report 
the names of principals who in his opinion are delinquent in the 
discharge of some obligation to our member or of some obliga- 
tion in which our member is interested. All facts to accompany 
the complaint on a standard form to be furnished by the As- 
sociation. The Association then to give the principal an oppor- 
tunity to either explain or to complete its obligation.. Then a 
report of each transaction to be sent to each Association mem- 


“As an alternative we suggest the employment of the Wheel- 
er Service Bureau or some equally good or better similar ser- 
vice, to be available to each member. This would also strength- 
en such bureau and improve its service for its present mem- 
bership.” 

MR. MURPHY: The Resolutions Committee do not ap- 


ove. 
MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: I move that the resolution be 
laid on the table. The motion was seconded and carried. 

MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: I would like to extend a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Murphy for his very, very excellent resolutions, 
and I make that as a motion, that a rising vote of appreciation 
be given him. 

MR. ROBERT STEWART: I second the motion. 

MR. P. J. MURPHY: I would suggest you include the rest 
of the committee. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. Murphy and the 
Resolutions Committee. jt 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: Mr. Walter B. Timms will 
give the report of the Arbitration Committee. 

REPORT OF THE ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 


MR. WALTER B. TIMMS: The total number of arbitra- 
tions held by the organizations which have charge of practically 
all that are conducted under the rules of the several associa- 
tions mentioned are as follows: 

55 under the rules of the National Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
‘tion, National Canners Association and the National Food 
Brokers Association. 

20 Dried and Canned Food Association of Chicago. 

49 Dried Fruit Association of New York. 


124 Total. 

These are divided as follows: By National Wholesale Gro- 
cers and Co-operating Associations 55, of which 27 were decided 
in favor of the buyer, 27 in favor of the seller, 1 equally divided. 
These decisions were given by 14 arbitration boards, the buyers 
being located in 27 different cities and in Canada. The com- 
modities were: Canned foods, 41; olives, 2; nuts, 4; dried fruits, 
1; discounts, etc., 7. 

By the Chicago Association, total 20, of which canned foods 
were 8; dried fruits, beans and nuts, 11; fulfillment of contract, 
1. All were arbitrated at the request of Chicago buyers with 
the exception of one from Iowa and one from St. Paul. Of these 
— 15 were in favor of the buyer and 5 in favor of the 
seller. 

For the Dried Fruit Association of New York, total 49, of 
which canned goods were 9; dried fruits, 9; dried beans, peas, 
ete., 15; nuts, 16. Of these decisions 30 were decided in favor 
of the buyers, 19 in favor of the sellers. 

The gradual extension of the arbitration system in the food 
trade under the rules of the associations mentioned is worthy of 
attention. There seems to be a steady increase in the number 
of arbitrations called for, varying from year to year, largely be- 
cause of market conditions. 

A number of cases arbitrated by the New York committee 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Association were referred to 
them by the Wheeler Service Bureau, whose policy is always to 
have commercial disputes in our business arbitrated, if possible, 
to arrange it. A number of the cases arbitrated by the New 
York Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers Association 
were important in the value of the merchandise involved and in 
the settlement of cases in which the decisions were of general 
importane and have established precedents for future action. 
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Among the more important cases settled by the New York 
Committee is one involving 10,000 cases of canned foods, and in 
which several important and interesting questions were in- 
volved, principally relating to an option which expired on a holi- 
day. The details, without names or commodities being men- 
tioned, may be obtained from Secretary Fishback if desired. 

The rules originally adopted for arbitrations by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Assocation and National Food Brokers 
Association, now in force ten years or more, have thoroughly 
stood the test of time, and are practically unchanged from those 
originally adopted. Arbitration committees should thoroughly 
familiarize themselves with these rules. If local committees do 
not have a supply of rules to furnish their members, they should 
be procured from Secretary Fishback. ; 

A clause in the National Wholesale Grocers Association 
rules, known as “Clause A,” is frequently overlooked by arbi- 
tration committees. This clause provides that if both parties 
to the arbitration assent, the arbitration committee in deciding 
a case may fix a price at which the merchandise shall be taken 
by the buyer. It also provides that if either party to the arbi- 
tration does not wish the committee to act on his clause, it must 
be struck out of the arbitration agreement. The rules referred 
to provide for five copies of all arbitration decisions; one to be 
sent to each of the parties to the arbitration and one each to 
the secretaries of the National Wholesale Grocers, the National 
Canners and the National Food Brokers Associations. This is 
very essential, that each of the associations may have a com- 
plete record of these arbitrations. These reports are strictly 
confidential and are not allowed out of the secretaries’ offices. 

It is always expected that arbitrations shall be definitely 
decided in favor of one or the other principal. It is sometimes 
necessary to render a mixed decision, especially when more than 
one item is involved in the dispute. Mixed decisions are usually 
unsatisfactory and sometimes lead, as has been the case in New 
York, to litigation. 

Your committee wishes to call your attention to the great 
importance of properly selecting samples which are used in ar- 
bitrations. Mr. William Silver, of Aberdeen, Maryland, who 
was one of the authors of our present arbitration system, calls 
especial attention to this in a recent letter to he chairman of 
his committee. When it is not possible for the Arbitration Com- 
mittee to personally draw samples for their consideration, they 
should be taken from the merchandise in quantities sufficient 
to fairly represent its average quality and always procured and 
forwarded to the committee by a disinterested party with a 
statement from him regarding the procuring of these samples. 
Both parties to the arbitration must agree that the samples are 
taken in a fair manner from the merchandise, and as far as can 
be known fairly represent the average quality or condition. 


Our experience satisfies us that brief arbitration reports 
are the best. It is impossible to review the case in rendering a 
decision. Mr. T. S. Vallette, chairman of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, New York Arbitration Committee, has 
_ established the value of this and insists upon the reports being 

made as brief as possible, without going into details—in other 
words, simply rendering the decision. If details are embodied 
in the report they are quite liable to cause discussion on the 
part of the loser of an arbitration; the committees operating 
under the rules of the Associations involved are men of high 
reputation and wide experience in the business. They are se- 
lected not only for these reasons, but because of their fairness 
and good judgment. Therefore, when a case is submitted to 
them for an arbitration, the principals must have confidence in 
the fair and correct settlement of the case. 


Regarding the publication of the Arbitration Committee re- 
ports, while appreciating the general interest in these, it is not 
feasible, and would not be fair to the principals to publish 
these reports except in the most general way. Secretaries of 
the Associations may give out the substance of a report if they 
wish to anyone especially interested, but cannot give the names 
of the parties involved, nor as a rule the commodity arbitrated 
on. In a letter from Mr. A. L. Baker, chairman of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association Arbitration Committee, 
he says, “I do think that the work is beginning to be thoroughly 
appreciated and considered by our members as one of the most 
valuable assets of our organization.” 


The general system of arbitration to settle commercial dis- 
putes has grown very largely during the past three or four 
years. A monthly publication is issued by the Arbitration So- 
ciety of America, 115 Broadway, New York city, called “Ar- 
bitration News.” It gives much of interest in connection with 
arbitration matters. The Board of Municipal Court Justices of 
New York city has authorized the posting of a printed notice in 
every municipal court in Greater New York calling attention to 
the choice of methods, litigation or arbitration given all dis- 
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putants seeking a legal determination of their controversies. 
This notice, which will hang on the walls of all municipal courts, 
is headed, “Conciliate or Arbitrate.” 

One of the great advantages of commercial arbitration is 
to reduce the number of cases submitted to our courts for trial. 
It is largely for this reason that lawyers everywhere favor ar- 
bitration settlements when it is possible to handle the cases in 
that way. The calendars of all our courts are overioaded, and 
the work done by the judges and justices in these courts is very 
hea Justice Guy, of the New York Supreme Court, in an 
article published in the New York Evening Post on December 
12, 1924, goes into this matter in large detail. Having been on 
the bench for many years, he thoroughly appreciates and gives 
voice to his belief regarding this. He lays especiat stress on the 
der-oralizing effects of court days, and states that on Januarv 
1, 1924, the trial calendars of the New York Supreme Court 
contained over 27,000 untried cases. This is about doubl2 the 
number of cases which can be tried in all the trial courts of that 
city in one year. He says that a remedy for this delay is imper- 
ative. Judge Guy discusses arbitration as a possibie relief in 
considerable detail; condemns the old system of arbitration, 
it where each party to a dispute chose the arbitrator and they 
chose a third, thus really leaving the settlement of an arbitra- 
tion to one person, as the arbitrators representing the princi- 
pals were really advocates and not arbitrators. He then refers 
to the existing New York State law and commends that law as 
it is now in operation, by which arbitration cases are decided as 
it is practically done under our rules, and which decisions, as 
you know, have the weight of a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State. A law similar to this should be in force in every 
state. 

The Federal Arbitration Bill providing for arbitration of 
commercial disputes has passed the House of Representatives 
and is now under consideration in the Senate. This is Senate 
Bill No. 1005. It would be well for every member of this As- 
sociation to use his influence with the United States Senators 
from his State to get them to vote for his measure when it comes 
before the Senate, which may not be during the present session, 
but probably will be in some form at the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Earnest practical work for the cause of arbitration in our 
business and willingness to serve on local arbitration commit- 
tees, when requested, will aid materially in forwarding this 
method of settling commercial disputes. 

Since writing this report our attention has been called to a 
number of arbitrations, part of them by our local committees 
and part of them by other arbitration committees in the food 
trade, which apparently have not been considered and decided 
on their merits. We wish to call your attention to the great im- 
portance of every local arbitration committee operating under 
the rules of our association of a thorough consideration of each 
case submitted, that a decision may be rendered, based solely on 
the statements of the case by each of the principals. 

The question of having a Board of Appeals in arbitration 
matters has been suggested to me. I am hardly prepared to 
recommend it at this time. If we do that, unless the rate fixed 
for appeals was made very much higher than the present cost of 
arbitration, almost every case where one party felt he was not 
getting a fair decision would be appealed, and that Board would 
have an immense amount of work to handle. However, that is 
a matter we may take up at some later time. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: You have heard the reading 
of the report. What is your pleasure? 

MR. ROBERT STEWART: I move the report be adopted. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN;; The next order of business is 
the report of the Nominating Committee on the nomination and 
election of officers. Paul Kroehle is chairman. 

I want to say, while we are all here, to any of these newly 
elected directors and other officers of the Association, and the 
Executive Committee, we are going to have a meeting here at 2 
o’clock this afternoon instead of having the meeting tomorrow 
morning. 

A MEMBER: Why not call it after this meeting? 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: If that will suit, as soon as 


we get through here we will go into that meeting. Please re- 
main. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Mr. Paul E. Kroehle.. 


HE Nominating Committee met with all its members ex- 
cept Hayden Dudley, of New York, who is ill and not at- 


tending the Convention. I want to remark that the direc- 


tors are all live men, alive actually and according to their acts. 
They have been chosen largely because of their interest in As- 
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sociation affairs, their answering of letters, their getting new 
members, and evidencing a real desire to function. We believe 
we have a very fine list of directors. As many of you know, the 
Third Vice-President usually comes from the Pacific Coast. The 
Second Vice-President has been selected particularly for his fit- 
ness, we believe, because he will act as chairman of the Ethical 
Committe. The First Vice-President acts as chairman of the 
Membership Committee. The committee feel that they have 
every reason to be proud to propose the following names. The 
man we have proposed for president I know will meet with your 
highest approval. I take pleasure in proposing the following 
candidates for election: 

President—Walter J. Townesend, Walter J. Townsend & 
Co., New York. 


First Vice-President—P. J. Murphy, Deming & Gould Co., 
Chicago. 

Second Vice-President—Lewis R. Donelson, Jr., Donelson & 
Poston, Memphis. 

Third Vice-President—W. J. Witchers, W. J. Witchers, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
. Treasurer—Robert H. Dietz, C. L. Dietz & Co., Indianap- 
clis. 


DRECTORS. 
Alabama—O. C. Holland, O. C. Holland Co., Montgomery. 
Arizona—Gouley N. Burchman, The Gouley Burcham Co., 
Tucson. 
Witherspoon, John Witherspoon & Co., Ft. 
mith. 
California—F. K. Brown, Kelley-Clarke Co., San Francisco. 
Colorado—W. K. Brown, Brown Bros. Brok. Co., Denver. 
District of Columbia—Walter Leaman, Walter Leaman, 
Washington. 
Florida—A. C. Common, Sausey, Common & MacClinchey, 
Jacksonville. 
Georgia—W. H. Lee, Lee & Beall Co., Atlanta. 
Illinois—Frank A. Golsch, Jones Bros., Bloomington. 
Indiana—M. E. Shreeve, Continental Brok. Co., Indian- 
apolis. 
m hie, F. Keevers, The L. H. Lyford Co., Cedar 
apids. 
Kansas—Clarence C. Parson, McManus-Heryer Brokerage 
Co., Wichita. 
Kentucky—R. W. Rounsavall, R. W. Rounsavall & Co., 
Lexington. 
Louisiana—D. A. Weil, Weil & Trepani, New Orleans. 
Maine—James J. Hughes, Portland. 
Maryland—Harry H. Mahool, Harry H. Mahool & Co., 
Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Windsor F. Childs, W. F. Childs & Co., 
Boston. 
Michigan—A. L. Bernstein, Detroit. 
Minnesota—Millard E. Studeman, Fist Brok. Co., St. Paul. 
Mississippi—R. Weil, R. Weil & Son, Vicksburg. 
Missouri—Frank J. Ronayne, Griffith Brokerage Co., Kan- 
sas City. 
Montana—Thos. F. Casey, Casey & Lanphier, Butte. 
Nebraska—Bert B. Baum, Meinrath Brok. Co., Omaha. 
New Mexico—F. M. Lancaster, The Gouley-Burcham Co., 
Albuquerque. 
New York—Harry C. Faulkner, George A. Mendes Co., New 
York. 
North Carolina—Joseph Taylor, Jr., 
Greensboro. 
North Dakota—Ford A. Rufer, Geo. R. Freeman & Son, 


Moon-Taylor Co., 


Fargo. 
Ohio—Nicholas J. Janson, Nicholas J. Janson Co., Cincin- 


ti. 

Oklahoma—O. R. Armstrong, Meinrath Brokerage Co., 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—L. W. Pennington, L. W. Pennington, Inc., Port- 
land. 

Pennsylvania—Edwin C. Eckman, Wm. G. Bonstedt & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—Arthur L. Johnson, Arthur L. Johnson & Co., 
Providence. 

South Carolina—S. S. Booker, Charleston. 

South Dakota—Ward H. Patton, Ward H. Patton & Co., 
Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—R. K. Gibson, Jr., R. K. Gibson Co., Knoxville. 

Texas—J. G. Blaffer, Perry-Harde Co., Houston.. 

Utah—Ross D. Bagley, Bagley-Nelson Co., Salt Lake City. 

 eameeaiiele G. Armistead, Lefebvre-Armistead Co., Rich- 
mond. 

Washington—Fred H. Baxter, Kelley-Clarke Co., Seattle. 

West Virginia—H. L. Terris & Co., Charleston. 
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Wisconsin—N. M. Heller, Heller Brok. Co., Milwaukee. 

Canada—G. A. Birks, Birks, Crawford & Lindsay, Van- 
couver. 

; MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: I second the motion, and include 
in that that the Secretary cast the full vote for those candidates. 
The motion was carried. 

PRESIDENT WHITEMAN: The motion is carried and the 
vote is so cast. 

Mr. Townsend, will you please come forward. 

(Mr. Walter J. Townsend, the newly elected President, 
came torward. Those present rose to their feet and applauded.) 

MR. CHARLES P. WHITMEAN: Walter, it gives me great 
pleasure to pass this gavel of authority on to you, and I know 
you will use it with sincerity and fairness. 

Gentlemen of the Association, I just want to say a few 
words in personal appreciation of the wonderful support that 
every member that I know of has given me during my adminis- 
tration; also I want to express my appreciation of the wonder- 
ful support of the Executive Committee and the other officers 
with whom I have been associated. Fellows, it is no small job 
to act as your president, or president of this Association, but 
the work and the other duties of this Association have certainly 
been made likeable by the support of the officers I had to work 
with. They have certainly worked with me 10U per cent plus, 
and if it had not been for them I feel sure I would have been 
probably a partial failure. I thank you very much. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT TOWNSEND: I am not going to make a 
speech. However, I cannot refrain from telling you I very 
deeply appreciate the honor you have extended to me in electing 
me President of this splendid organization. It really is an honor 
to be President of the National Food Brokers Association, con- 
sisting, as it now does, including our applications now on file, 
of more than 800 firms scattered from coast to coast, but with 
the honor goes a great responsibility. It was my duty to serve 
on the Executive Committee for two years during the years 1922 
and 1923, and I am therefore thoroughly conversant with the 
responsibilities I have taken on my shoulders, and I can say to 
you in all sincerity that the only reason that I have finally, after 
a great deal of persuasion, covering a long time, agreed to ac- 
cept this responsibility, is to show in my small way my appre- 
ciation for the splendid work done by the former Presidents of 
this organization. 

I think it was Theodore Roosevelt who said at one time, in 
addressing a convention of this type, a convention of business 
men, “Every man owes a certain amount of his time to the As- 
sociation with which his business is identified.” That is a state- 
ment I firmly believe. We have in this organization a host of 
splendid men, men who I know are far more capable of filling 
this position than I am, and my hope is that a year from today, 
when the lightning strikes somewhere else, you will be willing 
to serve. That is all I have to say now. (Applause.) 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
yesterday or day before yesterday I said at the meeting that the 
American Can Company would extend to our members the cour- 
tesy of their theater party tonight, providing there were any 
tckets left over. Since that time I haven’t heard anything from 
them. I have a young lady now chasing around town trying to 
run down Jack Lynch, who has charge of the tickets, to find if 
there is anything left, and I expect she will bust in here in a few 
minutes with what is left, if anything is left. I want you to 
know I haven’t fallen down on my part of the arrangement. We 
merely share in that party if they have anything left after they 
have taken care of their own customers. 

MR. P. J. MURPHY: I feel the first official act upon your 
taking the chair will be one that no doubt will please all the 
members here. We realize that our retiring officer, Mr. White- 
man, has given much of his time and his energy in furthering 
the interests of this organization. He has been loyal and true 
to the principles of it, and I feel we should not let him retire 
without giving expression of our thanks and appreciation to him 
for the work that he has done, and I therefore move you, Mr. 
President, we extend a rising vote of thanks to our retiring 
President and the other retiring officers for the very able and 
efficient manner in which they have fulfilled their duties as of- 
ficers of this Association. 

PRESIDENT TOWNSEND: I am sure everyone here is 
willing to second that motion. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. Whiteman and the 
other retiring officers. 

MR. WHITEMAN: Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT TOWNSEND: Is there anything else any of 
you would like to bring before this meeting? 

MR. JOSEPH KEEVERS: I move we adjourn. The mo- 
tion was seconded. 

The motion was carried, and the Convention adjourned. 
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Big Show Machinery 


A Mammoth Display of the Industry's Iron Slaves and of the Supplies Which Keep Them Busy—The Greatest 
Industrial Exhibit in America—Old Friends with New and Improved Machines—Some of the 
Foremost Exhibits Described. 


HE Machinery Show was very comfortably housed, this 

Convention, in the great Cincinnati Music Hall, at 12th 

and Elm Streets, a not inconsiderable distance from Con- 
vention headquarters, the Hotel Gibson. But distance was anni- 
hilated through the courtesy of the Cincinnati Committee, which 
provided free transportation from the hotels to the Hall; and 
not only to ti, but back again to the hotels. Their hospitality 
worked both days and worked constantly and very smoothly. 

Music Hall is a mammoth structure, composed of two rec- 
tangular halls, each of about the same size, and each immense 
in itself, connected by another hall of smaller dimensions, and in 
which was housed the big Canned Foods Exhibit. This latter 
hall made a passageway from one hall to the other, but the 
crowds of interested viewers of the canned foods on display 
was so constantly on hand,.and in such great numbers, that some 
complaint was heard as to the trouble visitors had in going from 
one hall to the other. 

They called these halls the North Hall and the South Hall, 
and the displays of both machinery and supplies was so evenly 
distributed that if one wished to see all the machinery shown, or 
all the supplies, he had to visit both. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that when one faced the dense throng of women, chil- 
dren and men struggling to reach the counter of some canned 
foods exhibitor, packing the aisles to suffocation, it took a stout 
heart to essay the trip, and a good many did not attempt it. 
There Was some complaint from the machinery exhibitors on this 
score, but at the same time they were as well pleased to see the 
interest shown in canned foods by the Cincinnatians that they 
did not feel any lasting hurt, owing to the fact that some visitors 
may have missed them. It was just a case of too good machinery 
and supplies show, and too good a Canned Foods Display, and 
they called the honors even. 


Secretary Hanna is a wizard at adjusting three exhibitors 
into the proper space for two and keeping all happy. -He 
squeezed 131 exhibitors into these two halls, and no one else 
could have done it, and the exhibitors all felt comfortable and 
fairly well satisfied. Even the most ardent “kicker,” if there 
was such, would not have attempted “John’s” job, and expect 
to live after the attempt. 


The casual reader is inclined to take this big display as a 
matter of course; but let him reason back a moment, and remem- 
ber that practically this whole display is “set”? from Friday be- 
fore the Convention opens to Monday morning, after having been 
gathered from all quarters of the country, and represents not 
less than a quarter of a million dollars’ outlay to make the ex- 
hibition. This immense investment spells advertising pure and 
simple. A quarter of a million dollars spent in one week to place 
their offerings before the industry. Is it any wonder they are 
“hungry” to get names on the dotted lines of order blanks? 
Fortunately, this year orders were generally plentiful, and most 
exhibitors are well pleased with results; and yet some of the ex- 
hibitors—and we speak of the tested, tried and true products— 
found that their visitors had come merely to look over the offer- 
ings, and later decide. Undoubtedly they will place their orders, 
because they have seen what they wanted, but for one reason or 
another they did not order at the Convention. But what exhib- 
‘itors went home with lean order books were, nevertheless, filled 
with very bright prospects, and we feel sure they will realize 
upon these prospects. It is a lesson in advertising that ought to 
be well worth while—that although they may shake the tree the 
juicy plums do not always drop—at once. 


In the following you will find a reproduction of some of the 
exhibits, and of the new machinery shown. All were invited 
to reproduce their exhibits here, but all did not decide to do so. 
The canner or preserver who wishes to keep ahead of the proces- 
sion will see the advisability of learning all there is to know 
about the latest and best, and so will carefully read and pre- 


serve for future reference the following detailed description of 
the exhibits. 


THE EXHIBIT OF EDWARD ERMOLD CO. 


ERE was a very tastefully decorated booth showing bottles 
H and jars of all kinds and most famous brands, handled on 

the Ermoll Labeller. 

They displayed the following machines: 

Simplex Labeler, a new machine especially built for han- 
dling body label work on jugs, tumblers and the like. 

Duplex Machine, the first machine of its kind ever built, 
which applies a front and back label by herely reversing the 
container in the rest; this machine handles a wide range of 
packages and labels. 


New Fermold Labeler, equipped for labelling body and neck 
labels on catsup bottles, showed several new innovations and 


- improvements, and was demonstrated for its ability to handle 


private and brand work, which is the large volume of the pack 
in practically every concern. 
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New Ermold Labeler, equipped for spot labeling on $10 cans 
with Automatic Discharge and Conveyor. This machine is the 
only kind of the type built that will label the can, systematically 
discharge it and convey it to the packers. 

A number of the spot can labeling units were sold at the 
Convention for. future delivery, also several New Ermold Label- 


ers and a number of Simplex Labelers, with several future or- 
ders for the Duplex Machine. 


Besides the machines, there was a very elaborate display of 
sample bottles all labeled exclusively on Ermold Machines, cov- 


ering a range from 12 drop containers to one gallon glass 
packers. 


The variety covered many fields of industry and the display 
was attractive, created a great deal of interest, especially among 
the packers, for the purposes of comparison between the various 
packs of catsup and other products. 

This elaborate display was electrically illuminated and we 
believe one of the handsomest and most comprehensive exhibits 
of its kind in either the North or South Hall of the Convention. 


The booth was attractively decorated with palms and fresh 
carnations daily, and was in charge of Watson A. Guthrie, Man- 
ager; W. Eugene Blauvelt, Assistant Manager, and John H. 
Weiland, Chief Mechanic. 


| 
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THE EXHIBIT OF HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


HIS exhibit was in charge of Mr. W. M. Buchholtz, presi- 
dent, wth Mr. W. A. Chapmaan, vice-president, in charge 

we of the sales, and assisted by Mr. W. P. Sutton and Mr. 
A. D. McPherson. 

They exhibited a complete line of their machines, consisting 
of: 

The Green Pea Cleaner. ; 

Their new and latest model of Green Pea Grader with ball 
bearing eccentrics. 

The “Monitor” Pea Recleaner for taking splits and skins 
from the stock to reduce hand picking.. : 

The “Monitor’ Thristle Separator, which is now made in 
two sizes. 

The “Monitor” Sample Pea Grader, a machine very neces- 
sary to the proper classification of peas to determine value. 

. And their “Monitor” All-Metal Drainage Bucket Elevator. 

In addition they showed their Standard Wooden Picking 
Table, and also one of their new Metal Picking Tables. This 
latter machine was thoroughly 1ooked over by many people and 
it was pronounced by them as thoroughly right in every respect. 

They also had on exhibit one of the “Monitor” Roller Pick- 
ing Table, another new machine this year. 

In addition to these, they had a full line of Pea Washers, 
showing the “Monitor” Style “Y’ Spray Washer and the “Mon- 
itor” Wisconsin, and also exhibited a String Bean Grader and 
Cutter, which attracted the usual amount of attention. 

There was also on the floor a full line of Cherry Pitters of 
the three sizes, which machines attracted considerable attention. 

In the way of tomato machinery, they showed one of their 
“Monitor’-Thomas Sanitary Washers and Scalders, together with 
a “Monitor” Cylindrical Washer. 

Another new item that they placed before the canners was 
the “Monitor” Can Shaker for No. 10 cans. Such a machine has 
become very necessary, and this model is in every way suited 
to the purpose and attracted much favorable comment. 


EXHIBIT OF KARL KIEFER MACH. CO., INC. 


RNIE FINCH was so polite to his fellow-members that he 
E squeezed only some of their many machines into a _ too 

small space. But business was good, he says. 

Their exhibit consisted of the following machines: 

New Automatic Bottle Sterilizer and Rotary Vacuum Cat- 
sup Filling Machine, which proved very successful in a number 
of plants last season. These two machines are lined up as one 
unit, so that the bottles simply have to be fed into this Sterili- 
zer, where they are giving two rinsings with hot water and are 
then sprayed with steam, after which they are delivered auto- 
matically on to the feed conveyor of the Catsup Filler. In this 
machine they are filled, and may then be automatically dis- 
charged from the machine into a Capper. Therefore, all that 
is necessary is the feeding of the bottles into the Rinser, and 
from there on the operation is entirely automatic. A speed of up 
to 140 bottles a minute can be attained. 

They claim for their Catsup Filler that it fills without slop, 
or waste, and will not fill broken bottles; that there is no per- 
ceptible loss in temperature when filling; that the machine can 
be cleaned without taking anything apart; that there is a min- 
imum amount of metal contact. 

Their Automatic Bottling Sterilizer has been found to be a 
very satisfactory piece of equipment that does the work very 
thoroughly, and occupies only about one-fourth the space taken 
by other machines for this purpose. Breakage of bottles is 
practically eliminated. 

Double Piston Filling Machine—This is a machine just re- 
cently developed for the filling of mayonnaise, salad dressing, 
mustard, and similar products at high speed. The machine is 
made for precision filling and measures accurate quantities of 
the product into the container. It fills the container from the 
bottom up, and does the work clean'y. without mess cr waste. 

They also exhibited their well known Piston Type Visco 
Filling Machine for the filling of preserves, jelly, jams, mar- 
malade and similar products. This machine is now being used 
in hundreds of plants and is regarded very hihly. 

Their Syruping Machine for the filling of brine or syrup 
into jars of pickles or olives is another new machine thev exhib- 
ited. It does quickly and very satisfactorily a work that has 
heretofore presented great difficulties, not only because it re- 
quired a great amount of labor, but because it was attended by 
a lot of mess and waste. This machine operates on the vacuum 
principle, and the air is first withdrawn from the bottles, and 
then the liquid flows in. Due to the air being withdrawn, the 
liquid flows in much more readily than is otherwise possible. 
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The only labor cost is the wage of one girl to place the containers 
on the machine. 


Their representatives at this Convention were the follow- 
ing: Mr. Karl Kiefer, President; Mr. E. E. Finch, General 
Manager; Mr. A. J. Sterling, Manager of the New York Of- 
fice; Mr. Matt C. Finn, Manager of the Boston Office, and 
other men from the main office. 


THE MORRALS AT THE CONVENTION 


ORRAL BROS. had on exhibition one Morral Double Corn 
5 Husking Machine, one Morral Corn Cutter and one Mor- 
ral Label Machine. They showed the Morral Double 
Husker in operation, husking the green corn, and it attracted 
a great deal of attention. They have greatly improved their 
husker in the last two years, and it has many friends. They 
claim it is the fastest husker on the market. Their Morral 
Corn Cutter also has a great many friends and attracted a 
great deal of attention. Their Morral Labeling Machine has 
been greatly improved. They have remodeled the machine in 
the last year and are now building it entirely of iron and steel. 
The canners like it very much on account of its simplicity. 


Mr. S. E. Morral, Mr. W. W. Morral, Mrs. W. W. Mor- 
ral — Mr. O. G. Morral had charge of their booth at the Con- 
vention. 


A MARVELOUS AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


HE McKenna Brass and Mfg. Co., Inc., displayed at Cin- 
T cinnati a model “HB” 18-tube Automatic High Speed Ro- 

tary Filling Machine. Among the many refinements of 
this filling machine were a tightly enclosed tank or bowl from 
which the material being filled, flows into the containers. The 
cover of the new bowl is so made that it can be readily removed 
without loosening a single nut or bolt and without the use of 
tools. The material for the cover is No. 14 gauge hard drawn 
copper, heavily tipped on both sides. All seams were riveted 
and in addition sweated together, so that it could not possibly 
spring or get out of shape. The cover precludes any possibility 
of foreign substances falling into the tank or bowl, and makes 
the machine the last word in sanitary equipment for the food 
packing plant. 


A novel feature of this unit was a return conveyor from 
the discharge end or the point at which the filled botles would 
come from the machine, to the infeed end, or where the empty 
bottles would be placed on the machine for filling. By this 
means the machine could be operated continuously, bottles al- 
ways passing through it, as would be its operation in a food 
packing plant. 

There are 136 bottles on the conveyors, and in the five days 
of the Convention each bottle passed through the machine 1,111 
times, or equal of having filled 152,200 bottles. This feat was 
accomplished without the breaking of a single bottle; with no 
damage to the machine of any kind, and without any adjust- 
ments. There were no attendants at the machine ecept for dem- 
onstrating purposes, and it fully justifies the claim that the 
machine is “Laborless.” 
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Other equipment shown were the model “HE” 14-tube Au- 
tomatic High Speed Rotary Filling Machine, which is but a 
smaller size of the model “HB” and identical in every respect 
except that the tank or bowl is not covered. A six-tube filler, 
hand operated, equipped for gallon glass packers; a 6-tube hand 
operated table type filler and the famous “Haller” fruit and 
berry washer. 

Those in attendance were Mr. D. M. Hauger, Manager, 
and the plant superintendent, Mr. W. G. Wolbert. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 

> HE Companyhad an interesting display in the shape of a 
[ line of can making machinery, in operation on the floor. 
The Ams utility can line is made up of the Ams No. 189 
Automatic Body Maker, the Ams No. 215 Roll Flanger and 
Beader, and the Ams No. 68-C Automatic Double Seamer, to- 
gether with the necessary connecting chute work, elevators, can 
twisters, etc. It is adapted to the manufacture of round cans 
of all types, but is especially intended for making various styles 
of open top cans, such as are used for coffee, baking powder, 
soap powder, candy, cigarettes, cigars, soap paste, grease, vaint, 
etc. The same line of machines will also handle tapered cans 
and pails, such as lard pails, ete. It can be used for making 
either plain or lithographed cans and will handle cans intended 

for slip covers, friction plug covers or double seamed tops. 


The machines composing this line are three of the largest 
models of Ams’ Fully Automatic Can Making Machines. They 
are constructéd according to the most successful principles 
evolved during their many years in the can machinery business. 
The materials of which they are built and the workmanship are 
of the finest. The output of this line is very high and the op- 
erating cost very low. Only two operators are required. 

This line should be of -great interest to all can makers, as 
well as to the large packers of products requiring the types of 
can mentioned. For can makers it offers great possibilities for 
handling orders for parallel or tapered cans of varied types at a 
good profit on this single line of machines which could not hith- 
erto be touched on account of the large investment in special 
machinery required. For packers it offers an opportunity to 
adopt distinctive packings for their products without adding to 
their costs. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER CO. DISPLAY 


HE Anderson-Barngrover Manufacturing Company booth 
T at the Cincinnati Convention was a very busy place. In 

fact, it taxed the ability of the various representatives 
present to handle the crowd. 

In this booth was shown a hot-water exhauster which is 
meeting with so much favor throughout the fruit sections of 
the United States. Another interesting development which 
seemed to impress every canner was an announcement by Ander- 
son-Barngrover that in the future all the exhausters manufac- 
tured by them would be equipped with the overhead drive, where- 
by the gears and driving mechanism are above the box and read- 
ily accessible at all times. They are specially housed so that 
they will not cut out or rust out, as has been the case with many 
other mac’.ines. This machine was in operation all during the 
convention and was constantly surrounded with interested can- 
ners. 

Anderson-Barngrover did not show a large cooker and 
cooler at this convention, but had instead a miniature machine 
in operation which seemed to meet with much more favor than 
the large machine, inasmuch as interested canners could stand 
around it and observe its entire operation. 
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The twelve-valve syruper and drainer with disc feed which 
was shown at the convention was sold to the Fruit Growers Can- 
ning Company at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and will do its part in 
putting up a better pack of Sturgeon Bay Cherries. This machine 
is specially adapted to syruping fruits which clog other syruping. 
machines and will operate at 120 cans per minute. 

The biggest attraction, possibly, at the A.-B. booth was a 
full-size valve from their pressure cooker with the side cut away 
so that the canner could see how simple this valve really is. A 
great deal of comment was caused by this display, and this was 
only supplemented by a picture of the cooker in actual opera- 
tion, together with the Tycos Thermometer chart showing a full 
day’s run and the actual temperature at all times. 

Business was good all during the show and everybody 
seemed to be optimistic. 

_ A feature of the Anderson-Barngrover part in the conven- 
tion this year was the Courtesy Bus which was furnished jointly 
by Anderson-Barngrover Manufacturing Company, F. H. Lang- 
senkamp and §. O. Randall’s Son. This Courtesy Bus operated 
between the hotels and Machinery Hall, and its popularity was 
attested by its being loaded at every trip. 


THE E. W. BLISS CO. EXHIBIT 


NE of the interesting exhibits was that of E. W. Bliss 

Company, the well-known manufacturers of high-speed can- 

making and can-closing machines 

As usual, the greatest interest centered in the Bliss-Pacific 
No. 81 machine for closing sanitary cans up to and including 
No. 3 size. This machine has been making a very enviable 
record for itself in the Eastern part of the country since its 
introduction from the Pacific Coast, about four years ago, and 
is now well established as a standard seamer with a number of 
independent can makers for their larger customers, as well as in 
their own shops. 

_ A cover-marking device was an interesting attachment on 
this seamer, especially on account of its ingenious design. The 
lettering pieces are inserted in an upper vertical dial, and a 
lower horizontal dial, and this marker can be readily installed 
on existing machines with very little change. 

The gallon seamer, known as Pacific No. 83, follows in gen- 
eral design and construction the small size machine, with such 
modifications and changes as were found necessary and desirable 
for gallon work. It is exceptionally substantial throughout and 
although running at 60 cans a minute, it appeared to most ob- 
servers to be operating at a much lower speed, which, as in the 
case of No. 81 machine, is due to the fundamental principle of 
the use of a first operation internally grooved curling die in com- 
bination with a double turret multiple spindle seamer. 

_ Two semi-automatic seamers were also shown. These ma- 
chines are primarily intended for use in general line can shops 
for jobbing work. The No. 12-A size, having a range for cans 
up to 6% inches in diameter and up to 12 inches high, and the 
No. 13 which will handle cans from 4 inches to 11 inches in di- 
ameter and up to 15 inches high, were both very favorably com- 
mented on by visiting can makers. The drive on these two ma- 
chines is by spiral bevel gearing, running in oil on the small size 
and in grease on the large size. Simple design, sturdy con- 
struction and very fast production characterize these two latest 
design Bliss seamers. 

Every packer visiting the Bliss booth was much impressed 
and interested in reading photographic copies of letters of rec- 
ommendation of the Bliss-Pacific No. 81 seamer from such rep- 
resentative packers as H. P. Cannon & Son, Bridgeville, Del.; 
Talbot Packing and Preserving Company, Easton, Md.; Smith- 
Yingling Company, Westminster, Md.; Greenabaum Bros., Sea- 
ford, Del.; American Stores Company, Hurlock, Md.; Easton 
Canning Corporation, Easton, Md.; John T. Handy Company, 
Crisfield, Md.; West Dover Farmer Packers, Dover, Del 


E. W. Bliss Company, who are now located in their new 
shops at 538d Street and 2d Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, will 
gladly furnish detailed information regarding can making and 
can closing machinery to anyone interested. 

Those representing E. W. Bliss Company at the Convention 
were Peter Kruse, Moses Aronson, A. C. Downing, of the Brook- 
lyn plant; Henry J. Weber, of the Chicago office, and Hugh W. 
Rankin, of the Cincinnati office. 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 


T the Cincinnati Convention the American Can Company 
displayed what might be termed a “Canco Arch.” It was 
very instructive, in that it showed the breadth of “Canco” 

manufacture, its ability to supply a proper container for food 
products, whether hermetically sealed or otherwise. Showed the 
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value of color in lithography; the shelf value of harmonious color 
combinations; how a can with packers’ label skilfully repro- 
duced remains a permanent advertisement. until the package is 
completely destroyed. Those who attended the Convention and 
saw this “Canco Arch” no doubt carried away with them the 
assurance that the American Can Company has the knowledge, 
ability, purpose and facilities to supply the right container for 
their product. 

Their machinery exhibit included the well-known “O” and 
“OO” Canco Closing Machines, and a Canco-400 Closing Ma- 
chine with take-away conveyor. 

The “O” and “OO” machines are too well known to the trade 
to require any detailed description. They are being constantly 
improved as to details of design, but still remain the faithful 
servants of the industry that they have been for years. 


The Canco-400 is a newcomer in the Canco family. 4 
be termed a big brother to the Canco-4, which has an enviable 


It may 


reputation among canners. In design it is identical with the 
Canco-4, but has a greater range. It will close cans up to and 
including No. 3 diameter. 

Representatives from the New York General Office included 
H. W. Phelps, President; Charles Stollberg, Vice-President; 
George W. Cobb, General Manager in Charge of Sales; W. E. 
Taylor, General Manager of Manufacturing; F. D. Throop, Man- 
ager Sea Food Can Department; T. N. Anderson, J. F. King, 
C. E. Gaddis, G. A. Fisher, J. M. Young, F. J. Small, F. Eber- 
hart, J. H. Murch, F. G. Foss, F. W. Armstrong W. J. Foley, 
W. K. Cabot, E. E. Cotta, A. R. Pfeltz, 

From the Atlantic District—H. W. Krebs, District Sales 
Manager; H. O. Berryman, Assistant District Sales Manager; 
C. E. Durgin, Jr., Local Sales Manager, Bridgeton, N. J.; F. C. 
Pepper, L. D. Jenkins, T. H. Carter and C. J. Klingelhoefer. | 

From the Northwestern District—G. H. Kellogg, District 
Sales Manager; J. W. Gault, Local Sales Manager, Portland, 
Me.; J. E. Hall, Local Sales Manager, Rome, N. Y.; D. J. Sly, 
H. Keaselow, J. G. Ress, A. H. Lippincott, P. J. Doyle and 
E. H. Brooks. 

From the Central District—N. A. Baker, District Sales 
Manager; W. W. Bancroft, H. L. Huenink, G. S. Bones, W. B. 
Palmer, F. Achilli, J. J. Lynch, L. W. Graeskamp, R. W. 
Phelps W. G. McNab, L. A. Solosth, N. G. Edwards, F. F. 
Fitzgerald, H. H. Henry, J. D. Diamond, J. G. Leonard, E. J. 
Lake, W. R. Gray, R. H. Lueck, R. Kruse, E. E. Appleton, B. 
S. Clark, N. J. Graham and C. C. Hoone. 
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From the Canadian District—H. J. Bigger, General Man- 
ager, — Ont., and E. R. Coulson, Manager, Niagara 
alls, Ont. 


THE AYARS MACHINE CO. EXHIBIT 


HE machines that attracted the most attention were the 
New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler and the Universal 
Tomato Filler. 

The Pea and Bean Filler, equipped with the latest No-Can- 
No-Fill and Revolving Hopper, was demonstrated filling peas, 
and the Universal Tomato Filler was demonstrated actually 
filling cut string beans, beets, cranberries, etc. There was a 
crowd around these machines all the time. On account of the 
number of different products it will fii, and the satisfacvory 
manner in which it does its work, this Universal Tomato Filler 
made a big hit. It not only fills whole tomatoes, but will work 
equally as well in filling out string beans, apples, beets, cherries, 
cranberries, etc. 

The Best Grader and the Cherry Filler were new machines 
exhibited this year for the first time. 

The Cherry Filler is built on the same principle as the 
Universal Tomato Filler, only smaller, and does not have any 
brass plungers in the hoppers. It has a knocker that tops the 
bottom of the can, so that cherries will settle down level in the 
can before being delivered on the disc. 

The Beet Grader is abolut 10 feet long, frame and racks 
made of wood. Swinging between the frame is a cradle, com- 
prising three separate sections of racks, which are of different 
spacings and which have an oscillating motion, aliowing the 
different size beets to pass through during the shaking process. 
The beets drop thraygh into bins, four in number, therefore 
grading them to four sizes or grades. 


‘ They also exhibited at the Convention the following ma- — 
chines: 

Ayars New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler. 

Ayars Universal Tomato Fillers, standard machine and 
machine for No. 10 cans. 

Ayars Rotary Syrupers, standard machine and machine for 
No. 10 cans. 

Ayars Liquid Plunger Filler. 

Ayars Special Wide Hot Water Exhauster. 

Corn Shaker. 

Cherry Filler.. 

Beet Grader. 

Electric Process Clock. 

Can Cleaner. 


The representatives at the Convention included Charles H. 
Ayars, President; David M. Ayars, Vice-President: J. Clifford 
Butcher, Secretary; H. B. Woods, Roland Kates, W. D. Bran- 
diff, Charles Bradway, F. H. Carll, Claude Steelman, W. C. 
Fennimore, Oscar Hutchinson, George F. Dixon.. 


THE GOLD SEAL EXHIBIT 


HE Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, with factories in 

Cambridge, Mass., and Oakland, Cal., had a large and at- 

tractive exhibit which was a center of interest to their 
many friends in both the canning and can-making field. 

The principal features of their display were the new Gold 
Seal Cable Dryer, shown in the photograph. These have been 
developed for applying and drying Gold Seal Lining Compound 
to sanitary can ends. This compound is now well known to 
the trade( having been used with great success by several of the 
largest can manufacturers for the past three years. The new 
equipment for use with it occasioned a great deal of favorable 
comment. It appeales to all who saw it as a real step in ad- 
vance in the technique of can making. Its principles are unique, 
in that it is designed for continuous feed of ends from an auto- 
matic press, thus through the Liner and Dryer to a curling ma- 
chine. The result is a unit with very low labor cost and high 
capacity. Even more impressive were the simplicity of the ma- 
chines, and their adaptability to rapid change from one size of 
ends to another. With the applying and drying problem so sat- 
isfactorily solved, Gold Seal Compound will certainly grow in 
favor rapidly, for it has already proved its worth as the ideal 
sealing material for even the most difficult packs. 

The full line of Dewalco and Gold Seal products was ex- 
hibited. This included, for the can manufacturer, Gold Seal 
Lining Compound, Gold Seal Oilproof Lining Compound, De- 
walco Liquid and Crystal Fluxes, Dewalco Seam Dopes, and 
Cork-Tex Liners, and for the canners Dewalco Pick-up Gum, 
Pick-Up Cement. Dry and Prepared Lap Pastes, Labeling Gum, 
and Gold Seal Tin Paste. 
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The Company was represented by Bradley Dewey, Presi- 
dent, and Charles Almy, Jr., Vice-President, and by H. S. Fer- 
guson, H. M. Spellman, Jr., G. Smith, H. C. Pearson, D. L. 
Shanklin and T. T. Miller 


EXHIBIT OF H. GAMSE & BRO. 


GREAT many canners jobbers and brokers were attracted 
A by the beautiful label display of H. Gamse & Bro., which 

was held at booth 49, South Hall, at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Herman Gamse, the senior member of the firm, was 
assisted by two genial salesmen of his firm, Mr. William F. 
Righter, Jr., and Mr. Robert L. Eirich. 

The labels shown at this exhibit were unusually artistic 
and contained modern ideas, so that quite a few concerns decided 
to place their contracts for labels wtih this well known house. 

In addition to the ehibit of H. Gamse & Bro., they main- 
tained an open house at their rooms at the Gibson Hotel. There 
“eee canners met their brokers and discussed individual prob- 
ems. 

The firm of H. Gamse & Bro.. and the two salesmen were 
very attentive to all their friends who visited their rooms at the 
Gibson Hotel. 

H. Gamse & Bro. consider the Convention in general was 
a splendid success for everyone concerned. 


THE HAMACHEK EXHIBIT 


HE Frank Hamachek Machine Company of Kewaunee, Wis., 

[ exhibited a complete viner at the Cincinnati Convention. 

The machine was run by a motor to its normal speed, and 
attracted considerable attention. 

The Frank Hamachek Machine Company are successors to 
Frank Hamachek, who has exhibited at the past eighteen con- 
ventions. At the time of the earlier exhibits, Mr. Hamachek 
made attachments for viners, such as viner feeders and chaff 
separators, but during the past eight years has made complete 
viners that have met with considerable success. The Hamachek 
Ideal Viner is well constructed and does very satisfactory work. 

The Frank Hamachek Machine Company was represented at 
the Convention by Frank Hamachek, Sr., Frank Hamachek, Jr., 
V. Albert Hamachek, Harry H. Howeth and J. G. Coil. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON AND ZASTROW MACHINE CO. 


HE above firms exhibited at the Cincinnati Convention 

t jointly, showing, in addition to the celebrated Zastrow 
Retort, two machines manufactured by the Canning Ma- 
chinery Exchange. These two machines consisted of a Rotary 
Tomato Washer, incorporated in which is a novel idea of a reel 
constructed of galvanized pipes, to give a gentle action to the 
rolling of the tomatoes, eliminating the cutting of the stock. 
while at the same time exposing all surfaces of the fruit to the 
sprays. The other machine was a Tomato Washer and Scalder 
which attracted considerable attention, in that it had automatic 
means for controlling the supply of steam and water with the 
starting and stopping of the conveyor belt. This feature elimi- 


nates over-scalded or under-scalded fruit, and as only sprays of © 


steam and water are used in it, it is asolutely sanitary. This 


exhibit was ably taken care of by Mr. Herbert C. Randall, John 
J. May and Frank J. Shutz. 


THE HANSEN LINE EXHIBIT 


HE exhibit of the Hansen Canning Company Corporation 

| as usual attracted a large crowd of interested canners. 

The interest appears to have been more than one of curi- 

osity, as representatives of the company report more names on 

the dotted line than were received at the last two conventions 
combined. 


Upon entering the booth the first ade that impressed the 
spectators was the neat, sanitary appearance of the machines— 
all machines being finished in white enamel. The second thing 
was the smallness, simplicity and general similarity of construc- 
tion, showing standardization of parts. 

The machine that was the chief center of attraction was the 
new Hansen Kraut Machine exhibited to the public for the first 
time at this Convention. This machine, which measures, fills, 
brines and tops the can with kraut all in one unit, is as inge- 
nious a development as has ever been shown to the canning in- 
dustry. The entire output for 1925 has been entirely sold, and 
orders were being booked for late 1926 delivery. 
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The new Four Roll Hansen Beet Topper made a decided hit 
with the beet packer. Its saving in labor costs and small beets 
makes it practically indispensable to the industry. The com- 
pany reports more sales on this machinery than any other ma- 
chine they had on exhibit. 

The Hansen Sanitary Can Washer as usual drew a large 
crowd. This machine is constantly growing in demand, as can- 
ners begin to recognize its success—the future of the canning 


industry being dependent to a great extent upon the subject of 
sanitation. 


The entire exhibit comprised eleven machines—Standard 
Pea and Bean Filler, Corn Cooker Filler, Conveyor Boot, Two 
Roll Beet Topper, Four Roll Beet Topper, Interchangeable Pea 
and Bean Filler, Gallon Pea Filler, Fruit and Vegetable Filler, 
Sanitary Can Washer, Gallon Fruit and Vegetable Filler, Auto- 
matic Kraut Machine. 


The company was represented by O. H. Hansen, P. C. 
Winner, W. W. Singer, P. A. Maske, H. N. Muench, M. Wood- 
worth, H. N. Mondloch, M. H. Buettner and J. Q. Leavitt. 


THE SOUTHERN CAN CO. SERVICE BOOTH 


HE Southern Can Company booth, as usual, was the gath- 
I ering place for many representative canners, particularly 
those coming from the Baltimore section. 

There you would meet the President, Mr. E. Everett Gibbs; 
General Manager, Mr. Frank J. O’Brien; Vice-President, Mr. 
Leonard Burbank, Jr., together with Mr. Guy Bollinger, popu- 
lar in the Sales Organization; Mr. W. B. Smith, head of the 
Double Seamer Department, and Mr. L. G. Taylor, of the Man- 
ufacturing Department. 

This company continues to specialize on personal service, the 
company being controlled by its officials, who are in direct con- 
tact with the trade. “Quick action” is their motto—whether 
times be normal or abnormal. 


THE A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC., EXHIBIT 


OLLOWING the crowd” at the Convention generally led 

F one to the exhibit of A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., the well- 
known canning machinery manufacturers of Baltimore, 

Md., and no wonder—because of their very attractive exhibition. 

The National Tomato Peeling Machine, of course, was the 
center of attraction—this Peeler, which was in motive opera- 
tion—though not peeling tomatoes—is even an improvement 
over the 1924 machine and, judging from the number of testi- 
monials that were received, there can be no reasonable doubt of 
the practicability of this very necessary machine to tomato can- 
ners. 

Another attraction was the Double Robins-Beckett Can 
Cleaning Machine of all-steel construction, and with improved 
drive. 

Then there was the improved single-slide Robins Circle 
Steam Hoist, operated by compressed air, continually raising and 
lowering a model process crate into a model retort which was 
hardly larger than a quarter-peck measure, but large enough, in 
that the canner might appreciate the practicability of the real 
thing. 
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The Robins Tomato Skin Pump, which carries off tomato 
skins and all canning factory waste for a distance up to 600 feet, 
also received its share of attention, as did the Robins Rotary 
Pulp Pump, which for years has given universal satisfaction. 

The “host” of the Robins contingent wore a broad smile 
from the time the Convention Hall opened until the doors closed 
because of the success of the Tomato Peeler, and the many or- 
poor a that were booked for this machine and others of the Robins 
make. 


Harry M. Miller, the inventor of the National Tomato Peel- 
ing Machine, spent the week at Cincinnati, having come direct 
from California, back to where he “hied’” immediately after the 
close of the Convention, so that he might enjoy summertime in 
February. 


The exhibit was in charge of Robert A. Sindall, Harry R. 
Stansbury, Philip Keiner and John Evans. 

If you did not receive one of the new Robins catalogs at Cin- 
cinnati, we suggest that you write them for a copy. Address: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE U.S P. & L. ALWAYS ON THE JOB 


HE United States Printing and Lithograph Company’s or- 
ganization worked like trojans to make the Convention a 
success. Long before the Convention the U. S. men, as 

part of the local committee, helped to plan and later to carry 
out the entertainment program. Only those who have personally 
taken part in the handling of large conventions can realize the 
immense amount of preparatory work that has to be done. The 
committee evidently determined to make the 1925 Canners Con- 
vention the best ever held, and if they did not succeed, it was 
not because of lack of effort. 

One of the big features of the Convention was the broad- 
casting arranged by The United States Printing and Lithograph 
Company through Station WSAI of some of the important 
speeches and musical programs. Station WSAI is one of the 
most powerful in the country, and the Canners’ program was 
heard from coast to coast by millions of listeners. President 
Royal Clark’s address was heard by his children at their home 
in Beaver Dam, and they immediately wired their dad about it. 


The big label plant in Norwood was thrown open to visitors 
the entire week, taxi transportation both ways being furnished 
by the company. Visitors were shown how labels are made, and 
were also taken through the plant hospital and rest rooms, 
where the company employee welfare work was explained. Of 
course, everybody was taken through the beautiful broadcasting 
station, and the radio fans considered this a real treat. Every- 
body who came at or about the noon hour stayed to lunch in the 
big restaurant, which seats 2,200 people. 

It seemed to be the unanimous opinion of those hundreds 
who accepted the company’s invitation that their visit to the 
United States Printing Company’s plant was one of the most 
interesting and pleasing features of the 1925 Convention. 

The United States Printing and Lithograph Company’s 
booth at Machinery Hall was attractively decorated with labels 
and lithographed advertising material. This booth was head- 
quarters for a great many of the Company’s customers and 
other friends. 


THE BIG EXHIBIT OF SPRAGUE-SELLS 


HE exhibit of the Sprague-Sells Corporation, associated 
with the Peerless Husker Co., Inc.. of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
the Smith Manufacturing Co., of San Jose, Cal., consisted 

of practically all machines required by the commercial canner 
for the canning of corn, peas, tomatoes and fruits. 

The completeness of the exhibit was very generally com- 
mented upon, in connection with the appearance of the machines, 
the bulk of which are now painted in a uniform grey and finished 
with a great deal of care. The corn silking machine was par- 
ticularly attractive in its dress of white enamel. We were as- 
sured that the machines as exhibited represented the standard 
production of the various factories, and were not in any way 
specially built. 

We are informed that in many instances the product of the 
Sprague-Sells Corporation is held down to a variation of not 
more than two one-thousandth of an inch. 

The machines exhibited were as follows: 

Peerless Corn Husker. 

Peerless Rehusker and Corn Trimmer. 

Peerless Corn Washer. 

Srague-Sells Corn Silk Brusher. 

Peerless Corn Cutter for Whole Grain or Shoepeg. 

Sprague-Sells Model 5 Corn Cutter. 

Slim Knife Grinder. 
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Sprague-Sells Cut Corn Elevater. 

Model 7 Corn Silker. 

Cuykendall Mixer. 

Duplex Batch Mixer-Preheater. 

Sprague-Sells M. & S. Cooker-Filler—two machines being 
shown, one being the standard machine for No. 2 cans, the other 
being a special machine for No. 10 cans. 

Peerless Resilker. 

Enameled Brine Tanks and Heating Coils. 

Sprague-Sells Pea Separator and Washer the machine which 
— stones, chips, pods, gunny sacking, ete., as well as split 
peas 

Sprague-Sells Non-crushing Elevator Bucket Loader. 

Sprague-Sells Picking Table. 

Sprague-Sells Blancher. 

Sprague-Sells Gooseneck Conveyor. 

Sprague-Sells Pea Washers, Glass Type. 

Peerless Rotary Tomato Washer. 

Special Design of the Sprague Model 15 Washer with an ele- 
vated extension discharging directly into the Peerless Rotary 
Washer. 

Sprague-Sells Aero Washer. 

Sprague-Sells Chainless Inspecting Table. 

Sprague-Sells Roller Inspecting Table. 

Sprague No. 2 Scalder and Washer. 

Sprague-Sells Scalder-Corer, Morgan Type. 

Sprague-Sells Hand Pack Filling Table. 

Peerless Rotary Exhauster. 

Sprague-Sells Pulper No. 1. 

Sprague-Sells Finisher. 

Sprague Gravity Pulp Tester. 

Sprague-Sells Flash Coils for catsup, pulp, ete. 

Peerless 6-valve Filler and Syruper. 

Peerless 12-valve Filler and Syruper. 

Schmidt Liquid Filler. 

Full Size Upper Half of the Standard Sprague Kettle, ‘tiie 
ing the advantages of the balanced cover. 

Sprague Sanitary Can Washer. 

Smith Continuous Agitating Cooker. 

Gardner Drainer. 

Gardner Syruper. 


While the majority of this equipment _ been shown at 
previous Conventions, the changes and refinements in the con- 
struction even on the older tvnes of machines were noticeable. 

The new machines never previously shown coonsisted of the 
following: 

Duplex Batch Mixer-Preheater: This is a very ingenious ma- 
chine having two mixing tanks, each one of the tanks having a 
capacity of 100 gallons and graduated from 1 to 100 for mixing 
purposes. Steam is introduced through perforated pipes which 
are made to conform to the shape of the bottom of the tank, the 
steam being discharged directly against the bottom of the tank, 
and therefore assisting very materially in the mixing of the corn 
and brine and keeping it in constant motion. 

The paddles are arranged in such a way as to give a con- 
stant motion, one side of the paddle forcing the material down- 
ward, while the opposite side forces it upward. 

The brine tank, mounted on the top of the machine, is built 
in two compartments, each compartment having a separate float 
valve and feed and graduated gauge for regulating the amount 
of brine supplied to each tank. 


The machine is regularly equipped with quick opening gates 
in front of each tank, but is going to be used quite generally 
in connection with pumps which may be utilized for pumping the 
mixed corn directly into the receiving hopper of the filling ma- 
chine. Each tank is equipped with a 9-foot angle stem ther- 
mometer. 

Sprague-Sells Chainless Inspecting Table: A wonderfully 
ingenious machine made up of a series of horizontal bars which 
are actuated by cams giving a semblance of the motion of the 
waves of the sea. The resemblance is perfect. The machine was 
constantly being demonstrated, rolling fruit and vegetables of all 
possible sizes and shapes and turning the smallest as well as the 
largest over as it passed along from the feed to the discharge 
end of the machine. 

Sprague-Sells Roller Inspecting Table: This type of table 
was shown in conjunction with the chainless type, the conveyor 
being made up of a series of large wooden rollers mounted on 
conveyor chains. This machine was also constantly demon- 
strated, giving very satisfactory results on fruits and vegetables 
of various sizes and shapes. 

Sprague-Sells Scalder-Corer, Morgan Type: This is an en- 
tirely new model machine, a number of changes being made in 
construction, simplifying the machine and at the same time pro- 
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viding a much easier feed and increasing the capacity of the 
feeders very materially. 

Sprague-Sells Pulper No. 1: This machine is a new depart- 
ure in pulping machines, for which a very much greater capacity 
than the older models is claimed, and at the same time being 
very much more compact and requiring considerably less floor 
space. 

This machine shows a very ingenious method of enabling 
the operator to inspect the character of the work being per- 
formed without opening the machine. 

The representatives from the companies were as follows: 
Mr. Ogden S. Sells, Mr. Millar W. Sells, Mr. Leland A. Babcock, 
Mr. Thomas Martin, Mr. John Schmidt, Mr. George D. Gardner, 
Mr. George E. Pellam, Mr. C. B. Gray, Mr. George Glass, Mr. 
J. J. Cannon, Mr. Carmen E. Atkins, Mr. Frank E. Rundle, 
Mr. F. G. Slagel, Mr. Joe Menke, Mr. E. R. Loweree, Mr. Harry 
Maney, Mr. Zimmerman, Mr. E. G. Bauer, Mr. Martin D. 
Besosa. 

Mr. Neal S. Sells, who is rapidly recovering from a very 
severe attack of typhoid fever, was not able to be present and 
was very much missed by his numerous friends. 

While the exhibit was a large and complete one, we were 
advised that, owing to the limitation of space, it was impossible 
for the Sprague-Sells Corporation to exhibit several machines 


which they had planned showing. 
A season and which had handled between 400,000 and 500,- 
000 ears of corn was exhibited and operated continuously 
with corn of all sizes and shapes, ranging from nubbins 1 inch 
in daimeter, to ears 3% inches in diameter, and butts ranging 
from % inch to 8 inches in length. The machine was operated 
with a 1 H. P. motor, and did not require that amount of power. 
The booth was crowded constantly. Ears of corn were fed into 
the machine by canners in every conceivable manner to show its 
fool-proof quailties. 


A NEW HUSKER SHOWN 
TUC HUSKER that had been operated during an entire 
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The four features of the machine stressed were: the “fast 
and easy’ or “cutter” feed; the feature of automatically debut- 
ting all sizes and shapes of ears of corn without waste; the 
husking and silking efficiency of the husking tumblers; and the 
superior construction of the machine. Canners at the Conven- 
tion fed the machine for short periods as high as 140 ears per 
minute. It was stated at the beginning of the Convention that 
the machine could not cut into the thi-d row of grains of any ear 
fed into it, and this they claim was borne out throughout the 
exhibition. The positive delivery of the husking tumblers was 
proved repeatedly by the dropping of as many as a dozen ears 
upon the tumblers at one time, and all ears were delivered posi- 
tively from the machine. 

Particular stress was laid upon the high-grade mezhanical 
construction wherein all hardened helical gears were used; im- 
portant gears were of Chrome-Vanadium steel, triple heat- 
treated and oil hardened; all important bearings were of high- 
grade bronze; all important shafting was Cumberland Turned 
Ground Shafting, and “Dot” high pressure lubrication was used 
for all bearings and gears. 
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The machine was one of the features of the show. ; 

_ The company was represented by Ralph Cover, president; 

H. S. Roop, vice-president. Ralph Cover is a graduate of Har- 

vard Law School, the inventor of the Submarine Cooker and 

Cooler, and has been associated with the TUC Husker enterprise 
for more than ten years. 

A number of huskers of a former model of this type have 
been in successful service operation in the various canning sec- 
tions of the United States during the whole of the last six years, 
and TUC Husker represents a machine proved in service with 
more than 75,000 tons of corn. 

T 
always caught and held by this. 

They exhibited two new machines combined in such a man- 
ner that one operator can produce 100 cans per minute of the 
style known as tall coffee can, containing 1 pound. This line 
consists of the No. 290-D Automatic Lock-seamer and Body-- 
maker, which has a beading and flanging machine attached to 
it. This attachment is driven directly from the Lockseamer 
completely beaded and flanged. It is then conveyed directly to 
the No. 51 Round Can Rotary Doubleseamer which double- 
seams the bottoms of the can bodies and at the same operation 
false wires the top edge. This is a new combination. and we 
believe that it is the first time that anything of this nature had 
been featured. 

Line No. 2 consisted of a Bodymaker and Lockseamer com- 
bined so that one operator is all that is required to make 75 
cans per mniute. These cans are sauare % pound. Tea Cans, 
with the top edge of the body necked in so that the cover will slip 
over nicely. 

The No. 83 Lockseamer and Bodymaker is constructed with 
a necking in attachment. and this attachment is driven from 
the Lockseamer. Thus the body is discharged from the lock- 
seamer complete for the operation of having the bottom attached. 
It is conveyed directly to the No. 53 Square Can Double-seamer 
od means of a belt, and this automatic machine attaches the bot- 
oms. 

In both lines No. 1 and No. 2 there is no handling of the 
cans themselves, the operator need only keep the magazines of 
the Bodymakers and Double-seamers filled with the necessary 
body blanks, and can ends. 

They also showed their No. 248 Automatic Strip Feed Press, 
with combined air and vacuum pump. It also has a new attach- 
ment whch automatically stops the press when anything irreg- 
ular occurs. 

Another was their No. 281 Curling Machine attached to 
the above press, and driven from it. This Curler is equipped 
with a new type of conveyor which feeds the ends to this ma- 
chine at the rate of 180 per minute. 

They exhibited again their No. 46 Automatic Thread Roll- 
ing Machine, equipped with a Hopper Feed. This machine was 
shown in operation automatically feeding, knurling, threading 
and false wiring the 1 inch caps, at the rate of 125 per minute. 

Other machines exhibited were the No. 19 Combined Com- 
pound Applying and Drying Machine. operating at a speed of 85 


ends per minute, and the No. 287 Hand and Power Operated 
Double-seamer, for cylindrical shaped cans. 


The following were present at the Convention, as represen- 
tatives of this company: Wm. Cameron, president and general 
manager; D. Mackie, superintendent; E. W. Myler, Eastern 
sales manager, and J. H. Grant, salesman. 


THE LANGSENKAMP LINE 


ERE was an extensive exhibit showing the well-known 
Indiana line of canning machinery, including some new 
ones this time. There were the Indiana Grading Table, 

Indiana Turnover Table or Inspection table, the Monarch Wash- 
er and the Monarch Scalder. A novelty was shown in this booth 
—a reproduction in oil of an entire Pumpkin Wilting and Con- 
centrating Outfit, this being a new system which the company 
has just taken over and time only permitted them to have the 
artist paint it as a machine in its entirety could not be con- 
structed in time for the show. This device created no little at- 
tention, as the easel upon which it was mounted was constantly 
beseiged by the canners interested in packing pumpkin. 

Mr. E. E. Brass, the patentee of the appliance, was on the 
rounds to answer all questions and give verbal illustrations of its 
operation. 

Among the older models of machines shown was the Kern 
Lightning Finisher, the Indiana-Kern Finisher, which has been 


EXHIBIT OF CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


HIS company is noted for the fine annearance and smooth 
working of their can-making machinery. The crowd is 
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greatly improved over the old style wood frame machine. The 
Indiana Pulper, Indiana Chili Sauce Machine, Copper Steam 
Jacketed Kettles, both stationary and tilting, and the shallow 
type of preserver and jam makers’ kettles. These, with the 
Kook-More Koils, and Standard Coils, along with the Indiana 
Pulp Filler, constituted the major part of the exhibit. They 
also showed in operation a Corn Shaker and Fire Pots, Pumps 
and other accessories. 

The exhibit was in charge of F. H. Langsenkamp, president 
of the company; Mr. E. C. Prane, Mr. Stace Lindley, Mr. Irvin 
Conway and E. E. Brass. 


THE DUPLEX TRIMMER-SLITTER 


LAYSMAN & CO., of Baltimore, have recently put upon 
the market a machine which has attracted widespread at- 
tention among can makers of every kind. It is virtually 

two machines in one, saving an immense amount of handling and 
increasing production materially. As heretofore done the sheets 
had to be trimmed to the exact size and then rehandled through 
the slitting machine. This Duplex Trimmer-Slitter does the two 
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operations at once. That is, the sheets are trimmed on one side 
of the machine and automatically delivered to the slitter, coming 
out at the other end, ready for the body forming machine. Can 
makers will recognize the great saving in time and handling, 
and Slaysman & Co. will be glad to furnish them further details. 


THE FRED H. KNAPP CO. BOOTH 


NDER the direction of President Howard S. Turner, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., the Knapp Co. showed three of their 
well-known Labeling Machines, one for standard No. 2 

cans, one adjustable for Nos. 1s, 2s, 2%s and 3s, and one 
standard for No. 10 cans. These machines are so well known 
to the entire canning industry, dong excellent work in so many 
factories that any comment upon them would seem unnecessary. 
But the neat, compact, ship-shape appearance of the machines 
caught the eye of every visitor, and the smoothness of their 
working held the attention. ’ 

They also showed one of their latest designed Boxing Ma- 
chines for No. 2 cans. This was in pretty continuous opera- 
tion before interested parties. 
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Those in charge of this booth, in addition to President Tur- 
ner, were G. C. Cooke. vice-president: C. W. Blackstone, man- 
ager Chicago office; G. P. Schaefer, Eastern district, and C. M. 
Hesson, superintendent. 


THE CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


HE Continenta Can Companv, Inc., could just about hold 

a convention of its own, and does, more or less, the way 

the canner users of this well known can assemble at this 
booth and make themselves at home. The company provides for 
this very purpose, and it takes a big space, plenty of comfort- 
this very purpose, and it takes a big space, nlenty of comfortable 
chairs and lounging room, and then the space seems constantly 
filled. The Continental Can and its redoubtable seaming ma- 
chines are things to be sowrn by in the minds of hundreds of 
canners in every section of the country. And why not? The 
company takes care of its patrons in a wav that leaves nothing 
lacking; constant unremitting attention when attention means 
most. A good can. a good machine, excellent service and at- 
tention, about spell contentment for the canner. and therein lies 
the secret of their popularity. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER COMPANY 


HE Consolidated Paper Company, of Monroe, Mich., who 

: are large manufacturers of Solid Fibre and Corrugated 

Shipping Cases, also Folding Paper Boxes. had an exhibit 

in space No. 126, in charge of Messrs. W. M. Carter, B. Frincke 
and F. A. Fleure. 

The display of printed boxes proved to be very effective. as 
they were actual samples of cases produced for nationally known 
concerns. 

A special feature of this exhibit was the Re-inforced Cor- 
rugated Shipping Case, produced especially for canners A 
great deal of interest was shown in this case, and the repre- 
sentatives in charge report a number of very satisfactory con- 
tracts on it for this season’s business. 


J. B. RICE SEED COMPANY’S NICE DISPLAY 


HE J. B. Rice Seed Company, of Cambridge, N. Y.. were 
| proud of their booth, and believed they had the finest 
looking seed booth in the show. And they are proud of 


their record as exhibitors and seedsmen, for they were one of 
the first exhibitors at the first show ever put on for the can- 
ners. long before many of the present ones came in. 

Mr. H. M. Hedges, from the Cambridge office, assisted the 
vice-president of the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
—the Hon. Charles Guelf—C. P., in waiting upon the trade 
“Charlie” calls himself “old” now, and says he has attended 
Conventions since Columbus discovered America and before 
Frank Achilli put on long pants. His neices indignantly deny 
this, and the industry agrees with them, that he is just as 
young as the best of them. How much the industry has grown 
on Rice’s seeds. 


THE ATLANTIC-VIRGINIA-U. S. CAN COMPANY 


OURTLY Virginia gentleman that Mr. O C. Huffman is, 
he provided a comfortable booth for the convenience of 


as booth No. 6. All of the affiliated companies—the United 
anan, Va., were interested in and represented at this booth, 

T. FERRELL & Company, of Saginaw, Mich., had on 
the overloading of the rush season. Experienced pea canners 
ing machinery which are known and used wherever peas are 
need. They build pea cleaners of various types to suit every 
Cup Conveyor is built in any required lensth; the Giant Roller 


the many friends of this rapidly growing can making con- 
cern, a sort of rest room in Machinery Hall in what was known 
States Can Co., Cincinnati; the Atlantic Can Company, of Bal- 
timore, and the Virginia Can Company, of Roanoke and Buch- 
with a full corps of representatives from each. 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. SHOW A NEW MACHINE 

A display one of their Iron Frame Giant Pea Graders, 

* built to withstand hard usage, the constant soaking and 
saw in this an improvement which met their sanction. And the 
company also showed picking tables and pea handling and clean- 
handled. The Clinver line is a famous line, and famous only 
because it has been doing the kind of work that the canners 
condition and demand. The Giant Pea Washer is a handy, well 
built and smoothly working machine; the Sanitary Continuous 
Bearing Viner Feeder is performinging constant duty on many 
viners, and last but not least the Clipper Zine lined Hopper 
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Trucks for handling surplus peas ahead of the fillers are a neces- 
sary adjunct in every well appointed plant. Mr. A. T. Ferrell 
was present to ~reet his many friends, and kept busy all week. 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY 


HE industry showed its interest in the offerings of the S. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., because since the last 
Convention this firm has taken over the business of the 

Invincible Grain Cleaner Company, and is putting out the former 
well known products of this house in improved style. Among 
these is the Invnicible Corn Husker, improved to a point where 
its makers now claim it is the best husker produced. It stands 
the gaff under severe strains and heavy work and there are any 
number of canners who will tell you that it will outlast most 
hard worked machines in the corn factory. They also make a 
line of pea handling and cleaning machinery, in which the in- 
dustry gets the benefits of the long years of experience of this 
oldest grain handling firm in the business. S. Howes Co. have 
been making milling machinery for more years than the present 
president of the company, Mr. A. C. Barbeau, whose father be- 
fore him was in the business, might care to admit. President 
Barbeau, with Mr. Wm. Miller and others were kept busy all 
week, with a constant run of visitors and interested canners. 


THE BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY BOOTH 


HE Berlin Canning Machinery Works, the name under which 
| the Schaeffer Manufacturing Co., of Berlin, Wis., operate, 
was a point of interest during the show. The Continuous 
Cooker, which this house is putting out, is being talked about 
very favorably by the users, and more and more people wanted 
to see it. The pea packers had their attention drawn to this 
concern, because this firm makes the Aphidozer, the machine 
used for destroying the pea louse. ’ 
This house is making a very complete line of fine canning 
machinery, and is coming along at a rapid gate. President 
Frank D. Chapman called in his various representatives, and all 
were kept busy at the booth during the week. 


THE WYANDOTTE BOOTH 


HIEF LITTLE BEAR, the walking emblem of this well- 
known canners’ cleaning compound—Wyandotte—was a 
prominent figure all during the week at Cincinnati. 

So many canners have learned the virtues of Wyandotte as a 
means of cleaning their utinsils and machines that it now num- 
bers a host of friends. There is a surprise in store for many 
canners who have not tried this cleaning agent, and we suggest 
to them that they accept the Company’s offer to send a sample; 
and if they give it the right sort of trial, we feel that they 
would not willingly be without it afterward. 


R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


S THE well-known label house of Chicago, and both Mr. 
Kittredge, Jr., and Mr..Caulfield were kept very busy greet- 
ing their numerous friends at the Convention. This house 

is one of the best-equipped label printers in the business, and 
have been at it so long that they can take care of any kind of 
work the canner needs. Their experience is.at the disposal of 
all their customers. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


HERE has been so much agitation recently upon the seed 

I question that the entire canning industry is awakening to 
the value of dealing with reputable and well-known seed 
houses. The fact that the D. Landreth Seed Company, of Bris- 
tol, Pa., can trace an unbroken record back over 140 years is 
making even the buyers of Tomato Seed believe that it is to 
their advantage to deal with so experienced a house. The Land- 
reth Company can supply a prominent line of Tomato Seed and 
of all other Seeds used by canners. They are not afraid to stand 
before the industry, and for that reason they deserve patronage 
and the confidence of the industry. Mr. §S. Phillip Landreth was 
assisted in receiving by a number of his well-known and popular 
representatives, and all of them were kept busy during the week. 


THE PHELPS CAN CO. 


HERE is always a hearty welcome to all visitors at the 
Booth of the Phelps Can Company, Baltimore, and Weir- 
ton, W. Va. This firm is famous the country over as a 
producer of condensed milk cans. As the Canned Goods Ex- 
change Special train sped toward Cincinnati, Mr. Primrose, of 
this Company, told the travelers to note their fine plant along 
the B. & O. at Clarksburg, W. Va. And it was certainly well 


worth seeing. It represents a modern factory with Saw Tooth 
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Roof, and, we were told, has a tremendous capacity for produc- 
ing these little milk cans. Mr. Walter J. Phelps, the head of 
this firm, has seen his business grow into a substantial position, 


built upon the merit of the can and the quality of the service 
rendered. 


THE SIMPSON & DOELLER CO. BOOTH 

PEAKING of the death of one of the prominent canners at 

the Convention, and of one or two other unfortunate cir- 

cumstances which happened this year, one well-known and 
large canner of the East turned to the writer with the remark: 
“If that had been Harry Kronau who had died, the Convention 
would have adjourned, wouldn’t it?” and he said this in all hon- 
esty and sincerity, a tribute to one of the well-known repre- 
sentatives of this label-printing house. Kronau, Sr., may not 
feel flattered that his big Son should outstrip him in this re- 
gard, and the Doellers may not feel kindly at our featuring one 
of their representatives before mentioning their names, but this 
seemed such an ingenious and honest compliment paid on the 
part of this canner to their representative, that we think it 
worth this mention. - 

Other canners will draw from this a record of satisfactory 
labels delivered when promised and care and attention to all 
orders, and that is what the house stands for. 


THE SINCLAIR SCOTT BOOTH 


HE pea canners of the country have learned that the little 
Sample Grader which this well-known house of Baltimore 
put upon the market a few years ago is just the machine 

they need under the present way of buying Peas by Quality. This 
little machine gives the absolute answer quickly and certainly. 

The Collosus Pea Grader, as also the Nested Pea Grader, are 

such well-known products of this house as to hardly need men- 
tion. But “Ned” Rife’s admonition to put in an extra Grader 
this year might be taken to heart by most pea canners. An 
extra Grader does not cost much, but it can mean an awfully 
lot in keeping up quality. Write them at Baltimore, but don’t 
delay too long. 


THE SOUDER CONTINUOUS COOKER 


NE heard about this machine at the Convention quite often, 
O and it was not surprising, therefore, to find a good many 

canners closely inspecting the machine in the Booth of 
the Souder Manufacturing Company, whose office is in Bridge- 
ton, N. J. The fact that this machine will take 2s, 2%s and 3s 
at the same time, give any process desired, and is well and sub- 
stantially built, makes it an interesting machine to all canners. 
Mr. Souder said his machine is built right, works right and is 
priced right, and there are a lot of users who are ready to say 
that he is right. Intending buyers of this machine should not 
wait, but should get their orders in early. 


STECHER LITHO. CO. 


F Rochester, N. Y., have to provide a comfortable reception 
O room for the numerous canners they proudce labels for. 
Stecher Labels are famous for their quality, and Stecher 
service is equally famous for its dependability. There is a corps 
of popular representatives who cover the entire country and 
produce many of the leading labels of the industry. 


THE KYLER BOXER 


HIS little machine for placing the cans in cases as fast as 

they are labeled or come from the automatic cooker was 

first introduced last year, but it made a hit, and the 
users are so well pleased with it that they are now singing its 
praises, and they brought many others to the Booth to have a 
look at the machine and leave their orders. It is contsructed 
of iron, works smoothly, and is as fast as the Cooker or Label- 
ing machine demands, and will last indefinitely. The machine 
that will hold up in the rush of the season always attracts the 
canners’ attention, and that is what this machine is built for. 
They are made by the Westminster Machine Company, West- 
minster, Md., and Mr. Kyler was on hand busily demonstrating 


all week. 

O must be tight, and itis all very well to pay strict attention 
to that important feature; but the ladv of the house, who 

has to open that seal, should be given some consideration also, 

and it strikes us that a lot more attention to this feature is 

needed by the preservers. Personally one of the meanest tasks 

in the world is to open some of the seals used on this class of 


A GOOD SEAL FOR PRESERVERS 
F course the seal on a jar or tumbler of jelly or preserves 
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CANNERS EXCHANGE INSURANCE 


R. Lansing B. Warner and his assistants always main- 

i tain a booth at the show to accommodate their many sub- 

. scribers and to show them any details which they may 
seek. 

This Canners’ Insurance Bureau has been a wonderful suc- 
cess. Those using it know that it saves them a material »mount 
ovey year on their insurance. During the past 17 years they 
have paid losses amounting to $3,616,176.94 promptly and fairly, 
and at the same time have saved to the canners the enormous 
sum of $3,184,693.28, which has been returned to them in cash. 
When Mr. Warner began this plan at the time the National 
Canners Association began, most men in the industry wuold net 
have believed such a tremendous saving possible. But aside 
from this monetary saving they are helpful with suggestions on 
fire prevention, removal of dangerous hazards and their com- 
paratively low rates have compelled the old line companies to 
revise downwards their charges. In other words, they have 
proved the canners not to be the hazardous risks which the 
other insurance companies used to claim. 

Just why any canner will continue to pay full rate insurance 
while he can save from 25 to 40 per cent throuh this company is 
something we have never been able to understand. Many can- 
ners are availing themselves of the opportunity as is shown by 
the fact that the total amount of insurance in force at this time 
is nearly $111,000,000. A word to the wise ought to be sufficient. 


THE ONLY BROKERS EXHIBIT 


HE J. M. Paver Company, well known canned food brokers 

I of Chicago, Illinois, had their usual booth or headquarters 

in Machinery Hall. There they greeted their friends. and 

made all feel at home. The company was represented bv I. J. 

Goode, W. F. Mathews, I. L. and Paul W. Paver. For many 

years, dating back twenty-five or more, the J. M. Paver Com- 

pany have been members of: tre Canning Machinery and Sup- 

plies Association, hence this privilege of theirs in having a booth 
or headquarters in the hall. 


OPEN HOUSE AT CHISHOLM-SCOTT’S 


LL the industry knows them and their machines, so they 
A showed no machinery, merely had a comfortable lounging 

place for their many friends. 

They were represented by Mr. Thomas A. Scott, Mr. S. 
M. Ryder, Mr. Alec Chisholm, Mr. Sherlock McKewen, Mr. M. 
L. Hart, Mr. Frank H. Copeland, Mr. Wm. E. Urschel, Mr. 
J. C. O’Donnell and Mr. W. C. Seymour. 


A POPULAR SEED HOUSE 


OGERS BROS. Seed Co. were represented by Mr. K. D. 
Rose, Secretary and Treasurer, and Mr. Walter M. Jones, 
one of their traveling men. 

They had on exhibit samples of canners’ varieties of peas, 
beans and sweet corn, and there are so many now using their 
seed that there seemed always a crowd present. Their admo- 
ntion, “Blood Tells,” is getting across with the forward look- 
ing canners. 


THE AMUSEMENT FEATURES 


VEN if we were able and attempted to recount the doings 
E, of the Cincinnati Convention in the entertainment or 
amusement line, we would have not only a formidable 
task, but we would undoubtedly not be thanked. It used to be 
that the evenings, and far into the nights and early mornings, 


- were always given over to dinners, dances, parties and whatnot. 


But that has all changed of late. There probably were not 
enough evenings and nights to permit of entertaining all that 
they wanted to entertain, but whatever the cause, they now 
begin with breakfasts. The casual Conventionite might have 
been surprised could he have looked in on the number of break- 
fast parties, private and otherwise, that were held each morn- 
ing. The private dining rooms of the Gibson kept a score of 
waiters and others running to serve these selected ones, while 
the public dining rooms were receiving, serving and turning 
out the great horde. So, if one would account for the entertain- 
ments, he must start early in the morning with the breakfasts, 
follow this with the luncheons, then on to the dinners in the 
early evening, and end up with the dinner dances, etc., the rest 
of the night. Cincinnati learned that the canners were in town 
on Sunday night, when a crowd woke up the proprietors of one 
of its downtown cafes and cabarets, and had them begin busi- 
ness—call back the entertainers and serve the hungry ones. 
And they did it, be it said to the credit of the city, 
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The “early birds” of the Cincinnati Convention were the 
brokers! They were up, their toilets performed to the last 
fastidious nicety and down in the lobby long before eight, if 
they were not seated around the breakfast table with some cus- 
tomer or possible client. And it was not the new man breaking 
into the game only, but one found the old stand-bys, men whose 
names are used to conjur with in the brokerage realms, who 
sauntered about the lobby long before the Convention had opened 
its eyes for another day. And we say it to their credit. 

Parties! The week was one incessant array of parties, large 
and small; parties of every kind and shape and condition. They 
were arranged, accidental, impromptu and unexpected. Conven- 
tiontime is playtime for the canners, and their friends were 
there to entertain them, and they were royally entertained at 
Cincinnati. Further than that the records runneth not. But it 
is not the big, little or medium parties that we stared to tell 
about, but of the Features. 


HE LUNCHEON TO THE LADIES was held on Tuesday 
noon in the Tea Room of the Hotel Sinton, away from the 
maddening throng in the Gibson. The official roster gave 

approximately 250 ladies as Convention guests, and they were 
there to meet the hostesses of the city, and to enjoy the sumptu- 
ous Luncheon which the.Canning Machinery and Supplies Aso- 
ciation always tenders the ladies. That Association does not 
believe in doing anything unless it does it well, and the ladies 
voted that they did it even better than that this year. Why 
dilate upon the menu and the excellence of it? You are not 
looking for a “nigger feast,’ and there might be that dis- 
gruntled Conventionite who would kick because he had not been 
similarly treated. 

And after the Luncheon the ladies were taken up to the 
Ball Room of the Sinton, where a magnificent musical by the 
finest artists of the section was given. Those at home who 
were lucky enough to pick it up on their radios will know better 
what it was like than any description we can give. 


HE BROKERS’ DINNER—Tuesday evening is the time set 
aside for the big annual banquet of the brokers, and so 
popular has become this affair that this year the immense 

banquet hall of the Gibson was crowded, or seemed to be. Speak- 
ing of it, the daily papers said “there were 1,500 brokers and 
their wives” present. The daily papers of Cincinnati were 
always generous and gallant to the Convention. But it was the 
greatest banquet the Association has yet given, and for days 
afterward all talked about the address of Senator “Pat” Har- 
rison. To bring a renowned Senatorial orator to an annual 
canners convention is pretty much like carrying coals to New- 
castle, but the Senator this time out-talked the talkers. His was 
a distinct hit, and if his address is not recorded here—well, it 
will give someone the chance to say that the Convention was not 
reported in full. 


HE DINNER DANCE—Wednesday evening the National 

Canners Association gave the subscription dinner dance, 

an always enjoyable feature of the Convention. It gives 
the men a chance to wear their “fish and soups” and to trip the 
light fantastic with the fair ladies, unless their wives happen 
to be along. And how the “old boys” did shake a leg! The 
banquet, or meal, has become a commonplace since they dine 
normally as well now as they used to in the old days at ban- 
auets. But when that saxaphone “saxes” and those banjoes 
thrumb, then weariness slips away and life becomes one merry 
whirl. What if the thermometer is below zero and the snow 
swirlig about—that is on the outside—but here the music, at 
least, is intoxicating—and we hope no one tells Mr. Volstead— 
and the dinner dance happens only once a year. Years are rolled 
back and all are young again, and so the merry and delightful 
picture, these canners, brokers, machinery men and their ladies; 
one which anyone may well be proud of. 

Thursday afternoon the ladies were again the guests of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association on an automobile 
ride about the city, winding up at the Cincinnati Women’s Club, 
where the ladies of the city entertained the ladies of the Con- 
vention at tea. We wish we were able to tell the ladies of this 
club how much the Conventionites enjoyed their afternoon. That 
is, we wish we could put into words some of the expresions we 
heard—they were simply delighted, and that is as far as we 
can go. 


HE THEATRE PARTIES—You can talk about your Sen- 
T ator “Pat” Harrisons. your “Roy” Clarks, or any other 
“spellbinders,” but you’ve got to douce the old chapeaux 

to “Harry” Phelps when it comes to assembling an audience to 
hear him speak. If he can’t get them all in one theatre. he hires 
two theatres, and then instead of making one speech, he makes 
two; and after hearing him a good many years and noting that 
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he is getting better each time, if he had three or four theatres 
instead of two, the last theatre would be more crowded than the 
first. He likes to talk to them, and they like to hear him. He 
tells them how much he loves them, and they sigh right back, 
and mean it every ounce of their beings. His first assistant, 
George W. Cobb, is good, and everybody loves George: “Roy” 
Clark can rise to dizzy heights and carry the crowd with him; 
“Ernie” Finch has a charm that is all his own, but there is only 
one Harry W. Phelps, the President of the American Can Co., 
which gives these annual Theatre Parties to the whole Conven- 
tion. 

This year one of the parties was at the Shubert Theatre, 
where “Rose Marie” was the play, and the other was at the 
Grand Theatre, where “Merton of the Movies” kept the audience 
delighted and interested until the end. Both houses were packed, 
and everyone seemed well pleased and excellently well taken 
care of. We know we express the sentiments of the entire Con- 
vention when we tender the thanks of all to the Hosts. 

At “Rose Marie” President Clark expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the Convention, and at “Merton of the Movies” President 
Finch performed the same task. 


MR. CLARK Speaks 


MR. CLARK Said: My friends, I want to say just a word 
in appreciation of this entertainment this evening. 


I am reminded tonight that it is 17 years ago since you met 


here in Cincinnati at the first convention of the National Can- 
ners Association and just think how we have grown! Just +hink 
how we have grown! Tonight we represent, and I do not say 
this boastfully, a billion dollar industry. As I said to the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association the other day, the 
amount that this industry pays to the agriculturists of this 
country is one-third only of all production, being exceeded only 
by wheat and corn. 

There are a great many contributing facotrs to our suc- 
cess. One has been the progress that has been made by our 
allied industry, the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association. 
and tonight we are being entertained by a part of that great 
organization, The American Can Company, and I want to say 
just a word in appreciation of this entertainment. 

No one knows what the progress will be in the next twenty 
years, but we have a right to look back over the past few years 
and see that if we have the same progress, it is reasonable to 
expect that we will increase until the canning industry is not a 
billion dollar industry, but a two billion dollar industry. There 
are a great many things to be done. There is work for the Na- 
tional Canners Association, for the Brokers Association and the 
Supplies Association, and if we co-operate, in other words, if we 
are willing to put our shoulders to the wheel to a common cause, 
it is reasonable to expect that we will be successful. 


Now we are going to listen, as has been the custom during 
the past years, to our host, Mr. Phelps. Before he addresses 
you I am going to ask you to rise in appreciation of this won- 
derful entertainment this evening. 


PRESIDENT PHELPS’ ADDRESS 
MR. PHELPS: Mr. President, members of the Allied As- 


sociations; ladies and gentlemen: I wish you could stand here - 


with me and look at this house. This is really one of the best 
theaters we have ever had a party in, and I think it is the most 
handsome audience we have ever had in any theater. You know 
it is not always the features or the clothes that make people 
handsome; it is something else. It is the expression, and I have 
been struck during the time I have been in Cincinnati with the 
expression on the faces of the people I have seen here, and I see 
it tonight. You look happy! I think you have made some 
money. You look like it. There is another thing—if vou did not 
look so happy, I would be sure your had made some money be- 
cause there are so many ladies present. We take them along 
to help us spend the money we make. 

I think we have all had a prosperous year. I am glad of it. 
I believe we are on the verge of another prosperous hanrw year. 

A week ago today I landed in New York after a somewhat 
stormy trip on the other side, ard while over there I had the 
pleasure and privilege of talking \ ith a number of business men 
and men of affairs in England and France, and had the great 
American privilege -f using my eyes and keeping my ears open. 
I am happy to say that what I saw there gave me c~courage- 
ment and hope. In England there is much less unemployment 
and a much happier feeling than last yeer, and a note of 
optimism and of encouragement and hone that was lacking eight- 
een months ago. In France there was not the evidence of pov- 
erty, economy and stringent conditions that were there eighteen 
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months ago. I believe the signs point to better conditions in both 
those countries and in talking with those men o~er there, there 
was one thing I had impressed upon me, and heard on all sides 
and that was that one name I heard in every conversation. 
That name was the Vice-President-elect of the United States, 
Charles G. Dawes. When you think, standing over there as an 
American that that Dawes’ plan originated by two Americans, 
put through by two Americans, is the thing that the world is 
looking to for fianncial rehabilitation, it makes an American 
heart swell with pride and joy and it makes an American hannv 
to feel his countrymen have recognized that man with an over- 
whelming vote v.hich placed him in the second rlace in the na- 
tion. We have a right to be proud of him, irres~ective of partv. 


H. W. PHELPS 


President 
American Can Company 


1 care not what disarmament plans you put forth or peace 
conferences you hold, if the financial condition of the world is 
not on a good basis there is no basis for peace or prosperity. 
Therefore, I think it a sign of great happiness that the financial 
condition of the world seems likely to be cleared up. We have 
too much money in this country, and I am glad it is now being 
used by foreign countries for legitimate loans for the revamp- 
ing of society and industry in various parts of the world. We 
are prosperous. We have been prosperous this last vear, and I 
believe we will be prosperovs th*~ next vear. 


I was called by a name never before avvlied to me at the 
Convention last vear. At first I resented it and then I took a 
look at myself and decided the name should not have been 
applied to me. ~ was called a pessimist. The idea of calling a 
fat fellow like me with a grin, a pessimist. There was never 
one like me befvre. I believe without being a pessimist, with- 
out being unduly tempted to moralize that a period of pros- 
perity past and one in the future brings some lessons that we 
should learn. I believe it brings lessons of economy. We have 
a silent man in Washington, as he is called, who, when he opens 
those lips, very frequently savs “economy.” I think he is right. 
What is the use of economy wi :n you are not making any 
money? What is the use of saving money when you are not 
making it? The time to save is when you are making money 
and the time to economize is when vou are making money. There 
fore, it seems to me that these things should noint to us the 
road to saving, elimination of waste and rigid economy in all 
lines and laying up in these fzt years a store against the lean 
years that may come. Now I d:d not say “would,” I say “may”. 
I am not pessimist. I do think this. The kind of a year we have 
in store goes to undermine men’s character, men’s carefulness. 
it tends to make men careless. Carelessness means ultimate 
failure. 


A year of large future sales and of good crops tends some- 
times to the pac.:ing of foods that are not quite up to quality. 
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Quality is the key note of your phenomenal growth, and it must 
not be sacrificed even under the stress of packing for quantity. 
There is almost no limit to the consumption of real quality 
goods. Pack only what you can pack right. Then stop there 
and I see no danger of an over-pack. Good goods are always 
saleable. Sometimes we are told that bad cans injure your busi- 
ness. Often you injure our business by the sort of stuff you 
put into good cans. Let’s go fift- fifty—good cans and only good 
products in them. 

I hope this year will be a very successful one. I hope we 
will all make money and all be hanny and healthful, and I hope 
at the end of the year we will all be better off than we are now. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to welcome you to- 
night on behalf of the Company I represent and on behalf of 
my associates, and mvself. These times are very happy times 
for us because it gives us an opportunity to meet you who we 
feel are our friends, neighbors and co-workers in these various 
fields and show you we are trying to make life a little bit hap- 
pier and show you our good will. I thank you. 


HE OLD GUARD SOCIETY—Back in 1914 at the time of 
T the Baltimore Convention. the late R. P. Scott, of Viner 
fame, originated and held the first meeting of an Old 
Guard Society, his idea being to preserve the fast fading records 
of the early canning days, and to create a historical fund and 
collection of early machines and inventions, for future genera- 
tions. Anyone who knew “Bob” Scott knew that entertain- 
ment mixed well with his ideas, but he was a good clear thinker, 
and had the interest of the business always at heart. That 
society died with its founder. 

Since then, almost yearly. there have been founded other 
societies. within the industry, and always at Convention time. 
much along the same lines, but it remained for the Cincinnati 
Convention to put the Old Guard Societv upon the map definitely. 
This they did Monday evening at the Hotel Sinton. and in very 
gorgeous style. 
sands are running low, representing apparentlv the old members 
of the industry who are graduallv being pushed aside by the 
rapidly oncoming younger. and more energetic genereation. But 
those who attended this banquet would hotly resent even the 
intimation that they are on the downward side of life—and 
they would be right to resent such a slur. But they are the 
Old Guard by their own choice. We did not name them. 

That it was all very right and proper’ we need only men- 
tion that “Jmmie” Andersoa pronounced the invocation at the 
beginning: that Geo. W. Cobb is the ~resident of the society, 
and that Thom. Scott was introduced a la Grid Iron Club, 
thusly: 

“They say it is a ripper. 
Tom’s brand new Bean Snipper, 
But be sure it’s not a flin~ er.” 
to what tune th- Tord only knows. But the “work” of this new 
society of the Old Guard is not for public distribution. and it is 
mentioned here that the record may be made in favor of Cin- 
cinnati. 


HE PRESIDENT’S BALL—Fridav evening brought this 
Tt greatest Convention to a fittin~ close, in a blaze of glory, 
at the big and imposing ball given by the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association as a testimonial to the past and 
present presidents of all the Associations regularly meeting at 
these annual Conventions. The Presidents of the National Can- 
ners Association, of the Canning Machiro~~ & Supvlies Asso- 
ciation and of the National Brokers Association—and there was 
an unusually large number of them there—were the guests of 
honor to whom the entire party was vresented. much in the 
style of a presentation to the Kin~ and Queer of England. 

Were this ball held earlier in the week there would vossiblv 
not be a hall large enough to hold the crowd. for as it was many 
of the Conventionites had left hor home. and yet there was an 
immense throng present to : reet the notables. And it was an 
ovportunity for the Cincinnatians to meet the bie men of the 
Convention. and thev were there in all their glory. It made a 
picture which we wish we could have reproduced. Beautiful 
womer handsomely gowned, vromenaded w*** men who were 
good to look upon and later the merr- whirl of the dance pre- 
sented a most attractive sight. And it kent u- toa late hour, 
no one seeming to be willing to end the enjovable occasion. 

A buffet luncheon was served, and of course it was excellent 
in every particular. 

The ball this vear was, we believe, more successful than last 
year, and it bids fair to grow in vopularity as its real importance 
as a social fun-tien becomes better understood. All the in- 
dustry felt indebted to the hosts not only for this magnificent 
effort, but for the lavish entertainments of the whole week. 
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So when the Goldy Seal says “A generous tab is lifted and 
pulled back” and “dainty hands can do it,” it seems to us that 
they are offering a seal that answers to the demands of the con- 
sumer. The Aluminum Company of America who make this 
Goldy cap, are the kind of a concern that would handle only a 
good proposition. They have taught the housewife to use alumi- 
num in her cooking utensils, displacing the old, trusty iron 
skillet even; and there is but a slight step in calling their atten- 
tion to the aluminum cap on her pickles and preserves. It is 
worth thinking about, and looking into. They offer to send lit- 
erature and samples, and, of course, they furnish the machines 
to put the caps on. 


THE CANNED FOODS EXHIBIT 


A Display That Did Credit to the Industry—Associations and 
Individuals Show Fine Line of Goods—Hard Work 
in the Booths Feeding the Hungry— 


Those Who Exhibited. 


HE Canned Foods Exhibit this year was a real credit to 

T the industry and worthy of a better setting than it had. 

This is not a reflection upon the managers of the Show 

this year, but is rather the development of a too great interest—- 

if such a thing were possible—upon the part of the Cincinnati 
consumers. 

As we have before stated, the Hall used for this Show was 
the connecting link between the two great Machinery Halls. In 
itself this hall is quite large and roomy, but in order to take 
care of all the exhibitors this hall had to be divided into two, 
or, at least, into two aisles. One of these aisles carried the 
crowds from one Machinery Hall to the other, and this caused 
the congestion when the unusually large crowd of women, men 
and children tried to get a view of what was being shown, and 
likewise wanted to eat and sample the goods. We went through 
this hall early and late, but at no time was this crowd absent. 
It would have been better for all concerned, the exhibitors and 
the visitors, had the Show been held in such a hall as they had 
last year at Buffalo, because we believe that there would have 
been more people come to it, and all of them would have had 
— opportunity to inspect the goods, and learn more about 
them. 


E KRAUT DISPLAY—“Dr.” Roy Irons, Secretary of the 

Kraut Packers, had his full force on hand to help popu- 

larize canned and bulk sauerkraut. And he had a little 
lady there that “was the goods” when it came to “spieling” 
sauerkraut. She had a good voice, talked well, an attractive 
personality, and she “put kraut over” big with the whole crowd. 
She made them eat it and believe in it, and Cincinnati is still, 
in spite of prohibition so much of a beer town, with a large 
German population, that what she said was agreed with by all 
the listeners. The display was attractively put up and showed 
the brands of all canners in that Association. 


E OHIO CANNERS had the booth next to this, and they 
displayed a well-arranged exhibit of the canned foods 
packed in this famous State. Fruits, vegetables and con- 

diments opened for the public showed excellent quality, and 
undoubtedly won many friends. 

Let us stop here just a moment to pay well-deserved tribute 
to the officers of all Associations exhibiting here, for their un- 
tiring service at their respective booths. They worked in relays 
—and how they did work! 

And not only the officers but canners of the ranks took their 
turns behind the counters and showed and explained the goods, 
and how they are produced. It meant some sacrifice to come 
away from the Convention attractions and work at the Food 
Show, but they did it, and did it well. 


FE PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS, exhibiting as an Asso- 

! ciation laid claim to showing the finest canned tomatoes 

at the Show. They were certainly as fine as anyone could 

wish to see, large, firm and of beautiful color. And as they 

explained they were not packed for exhibition purposes, but 

simply taken out of stock on hand, almost on a moment’s notice— 

because this Association was formed only a few days before the 

Convention. They showed other items, stringless beans, corn 
and fruits, and made a most creditable showing. j 


R. ROACH & CO., of Grand Rapids, Mich, with th 
famous Heart Brand canned foods, and condiments, had 
a most attractive booth and showed the kind of goods 
that make friends always. It is a pleasure to see these cans 
opened and note the excellence of the contents. And the con- 
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sumers were not slow to appreciate this fact. Heart brand will 
sell better, if possible, in that section for many years to come. 


ICKINSON & CO., of Eureka, IIl., also had an attractive 
D booth, well displayed and showed a line of fine corn, and 
other items. We found pleasure in watching the ex- 
presssions on the faces of the “visitors” when they saw the kind 
of fruits and vegetables that came from the cans in a booth like 


this. They “registered” high approval on Dickinson & Co.’s 
products. 


ISCONSIN’S BIG SHOW—Wisconsin thought this a good 
W time to help move the big pea pack, and they were right. 

They brought down about $2,500 worth of peas, beets, 
corn and other products to feed to the multitude in an effort to 
make them know more about canned foods. They not only cut 
samples and let the people eat right at the booth, but they devised 
a sort of raffle, in which cards with numbers were issued to all. 
The “game” was to find another person with the same number, 
and when they did they were each given a hand-bag with six 
cans of assorted peas. And how the crowd did work for these 
free samples! They just packed around the Wisconsin booth 
end refused to move. Dr. Clark, “Bill” Fromm, Secretary 
Nicholoy, and in fact the whole Wisconsin delegation, took turns 
lecturing to the crowd, handing out tickets, redeeming them, and 
refilling bags—all week. The Wisconsin “boys” put something 
over on the others. 


LLINOIS CANNERS had an Association display that was a 

I credit to themselves. All the members seemed to be rep- 
resented, and the cut goods made an excellent showing. 
Here again the members were kept busy exeplaining to a con- 


stantly changing crowd, showing the goods, and urging a trial 
by eating. 


UMTER PACKING CO., of Sumter, S. C., had a neatly ar- 

S ranged booth, showing a nice line of canned grape fruit. 

This they served in all manner of styles, and the comments 

of the onlookers proved that they were making a hit. One dis- 

tinguished looking old gentleman turned to the writer to remark 

that he did not know they canned grape fruit. but since tasting 

it he thought it better than the fresh. He walked away remark- 
ing to himself “remarkable, remarkable.” 

cs to show their fine line of canned salmon, and other fish 

products. It was a small booth but well filled and made 


a most attractive apnearance. And it added to the general in- 
terest, as representing the fishery side of canned foods. 


HE LAKESIDE PACKING CO., Manitowoc, Wis., put on 
| an individual show showing their fine line of canned peas, 
corn, beans, sauerkraut and pickles. All were well dis- 


plaved and the demonstrators seemed to make many friends with 
the visiting consumers. 


W. HUME & CO. came all the way from Seattle, Wash., 


HE FREMONT CANNING CO., of Fremont, Mich., of which 

| the father and son are the principals, made an excellent 

showing of their fine line of canned fruits and vegetables. 

They are proud of their Michigan fruits and rightly so. A lot 

of canners took occasion to compare these packings with their 
own ideas, for they are popular sellers wherever shown. 


HE MINNESOTA CANNERS, through their Association, 

| put on a most attractive display. If there were any 

brands of this aggressive “bunch” missing we could not 

note it. Minnesota is going to the front as the premier corn- 

canning State, in quality, and the display they made showed 

the reason. Thev pack carefully and well there, and the State 

helps them towards a high standard. And Minnesota has now 
taken to peas, and we look for the same results in that line. 


HE NORTHWEST CANNERS just have to do things in a 

big way. One could have spent hours examining the im- 

a mense Variety of fruits here shown, in every style of pack- 

ing, from the fanciest to the solid, dry packed pie fruits in No. 

10 cans; fruits which stood up on the dish when emptied from 

the can. It was an immense display, possibly a carload, and 

they were lavish in their helpings to the hungry crowd. The 

Central West now knows the famous fruits of the Northwest 
better and will use more of them. 

__,_ And now we walk back into the second aisle. These ex- 
hibitors felt somewhat slighted because they did not get the 
rushing crowds that the front aisle did; but we question if they 
did not make better progress in the job of educating the people. 
Because the visitors here had time and opportunity to examine 


and ask questions and sample and the demonstrators got in 
good work upon them. : 
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TOKELEY BROS. & CO., of Newport, Tenn., had a well- 

S dsplayed and tastefully decorated booth showing a most 
interesting line of vegetables. They showed peas, corn, 
tomatoes, bean: beets, kraut, spinach, lima beans and the most 
interesting dish of hominv we have ever seen. They grow a 
peculiar white corn down there in the mountains, much beloved 
by those home folks, and it makes a large white grain of hominy, 
as large as a shelled chestnut, and as delicious as one could 


wish. Thev have built a big } -1siness on quality, and the goods 
showed why. 


ANNED GOODS EXCHANGE AND THE TRI-STATES had 
- a lare booth together and made a most creditable showing 
of the products nacked in this Eastern territory. The re- 
sponses to requests for goods to display were exceptionally good 
and there was a very large number of samples cut and shown. 
The lady demonstrator in charge cut samples at random, and 
those who viewed them felt proud of the showing. The goods 
opened up fine, and the great varictv caught the attention of all. 
Canners from all over took occasion to view, at close range, the 
products of the Tri-States and of the Exchange, and there was 
a great re-arranging of ideas as to the kind and quality of goods 
packed there. Wm. Shriver & Co. showed some of their fine 
asparagus, and the way the visitors eat it up testisfied to its real 
merits. No broker or canner who saw this exhibit will again be 
able to disparage the products of this section, as they used to do. 


NDIANA CANNERS—The accompanying picture of their 
I booth tells the story of its appearance. It was a most cred- 
itable showing. And the goods backed up the showing. The 


canners of the State had responded remarkably well to the re- 
quests for samples, and the goods, when opened showed the rea- 
son for Indaina’s claims on tomatoes and tomato products and 
on all other items of canned foods. Indiana has been making a 
reputation as a producer of tomato products and the exhibit 
showed this. The demonstrators were able to tell their story to 
a large number of interested consumers, and Indiana canners 
will have greater demand for their products than ever before. 


AINE CANNERS—Miss Theo. Greene smiled a welcome to 
M every one who came to visit this booth, and to see its 
great variety of goods, produced ’way down East. There 
were corn and succotash. the famous Maine strain of flat string- 
less beans, blueberries, clams and sardines and fish products of 
many kinds. The Golden Bantam corn on the cob and in all 
sizes of cans met the attention of the canners as well as the pub- 
lic. And there was always a good supply of demonstrators to 
sing the praises of Maine, and to back them up with the goods 
of quality. 

This brief description of these exhibits does not do the Show 
justice by any means. Each exhibit was worthy of an extended 
and detailed description, and we requested most, if not all, the 
exhibitors to prepare such, that they might be given the credit 
they deserve, but none complied. We regret that the multitude 
of our duties prevented our “covering” this feature better. The 
Show has grown to such importance that in coming years it will 
be taken care of to the last detail. The canners have learned 


— of this, as a popularizer of its goods, and we are going 
elp. 
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CONVENTIONALITIES 


Cincinnati—the Contented Convention, 


The Convention started when the special trains left their 
destinations— 

—and the members rolled merrily on to Cincinnati! 

Six special trains, from different directions, brought most 
of the canners and their friends to the Convention. 

Wonder if the Powers that “B” have gotten over the Jansen 
scare? 


Voice from below (2 A. M.): “No, get out. Two pink ele- 
funts ish ’nough. Whasha think this is, a managarie?” 

The War Department recently announced a list of citations 
for gallantry in the Spanish-American War (1899), among them 
Leut. John J. Pershing (now General, retired), to be honored 
with a silver medal. Almost as prompt as some Convention 
issues! 

Did you have your “Pumpkin Sherbert” at the Indiana 
booth? 

It’s all right, President Whiteman. We tried to re-elect 
you, but New York and W. J. Townsend beat you out. 


Take a taxi—even if only around the corner—they’re free! 

“The Courtesy ’Bus,” operated by the F. H. Langsenkamp 
Co., S. O. Randall’s Son and the Anderson-Barngrover Manufac- 
turing Co., vied with the U. S. Can Co.’s free ’bus, and the 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., also free ’bus, and how the Con- 
vention did enjoy the “vieing.” 


It was hard on expense accounts, however, for there was no 
carfare to charge up, much less taxi fares! 


What would you think of a fellow who would invite the 
bunch into a side room to enjoy some real, old-time beer, and 
then pull.off a fake raid, just as you were blowing off the foam 
in old-time fashion? 


And, then, that bunch that wen down to the Ohio to live 
on water—it’s all right to call it a palatial steamer, as the sum- 
mer excursion folders do, but they wanted to live on water—and 
ee ae raided for taking the booze aboard. Hard luck, we 
calls it. 


But it was just another of those practical jokes that are 
hard for anyone else but the joker to enjoy. 


Wait until “Ed” Trego gets into full swing! There had 
better not be any “field corn” episodes, or he will “bust” ’em 
wide open with one blow. 


Mr. Gardner (wholesale grocer) at the Pea Section: “The 
canner who gives his wholehearted support to his customers, and 
gives his future buyers the low price of the season, is the can- 
ner who never has a surplus.” Yea, guess that’s right—neither 
surplus of goods nor profits! : 


Pity the poor brokers! They neither sow nor do they spin, 
but Solomon in all his glory, ete—but they keep everlastingly 
on the job. 


And then President Whiteman stands before his Association 
and tells them that out in Colorado, among the bean growers, 
a broker is about as welcome as the itch. And the reason? 
The growers and shippers claim the broker works for the buyers! 


Some contracts among the officers: Chairman Hall Wright- 
son, of the Corn Section, is a delicately formed, gentlemanly, 
soft-spoken young man, while his Secretary, of the Corn Section, 
C. O. Dawson, of Blair, Neb., is a typical, broad-shouldered, two- 
fisted, gentlemanly Western man of force and energy. Both are 
equally devoted to the furtherance of the corn-canning industry, 
and they will work well together, for they are both brainy men. 


Again: “Ed” Trego, President of the National Canners As- 
sociation, big game hunter, brusk, explosive, calling a spade a 
spade, a la Charles Dawes, but a wonderfully good business man, 
with a brain that goes to the roots of things in a twinkling of 
an eye, and unerringly makes the right decision, as the big game 
hunter must do. The Vice-President of the Asociation, Mr. 
Elmer E. Chase, a suave, polished, gentle, soft-spoken man, long 
trained in the handling of big affairs, and also a mental giant. 
They make a fine pair, as do the first-mentioned, even if offer- 
ing strong contrasts to the unknowing. 


S. M. Ryder: “No man has the right to become a member 
of any Association who is not willing, at any time, to give what 
is in him to make that Association efficient.” 


Fred Stare thought the world was soaked with peas—at 
least, that is what many took from his reference to “saturation”; 
= Fred is wrong, the world is soaking up peas at an alarming 
rate, 


“Sauerkraut Cocktail,” “Pumpkin Sherbert,” and then a dish 
of canned beets to cure the hiccoughs. 


The year of big business: “Yes, we closed and had signed 
$225,000 worth of business at the Hall.” “We did not do quite 
so well; we signed up only $102,000, but are well satisfied.” 

It sure is a grand and glorious feeling! 

J. M. Porter, General Manager of the Virginia Can Co., had 
to rush away from the Convention early to greet a 11-pound boy 
which arrived while he was away, making a half dozen for this 
lucky fellow. 


__And how he does rub it in on his fellow-worker, E. S. Mar- 
shall, of the same company, who has exactly none to show for 
his home and fireside. 


L. B. Whitefield, of the Alabama-Georgia Syrup Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., was not allowed to attend this Convention. In- 
stead, Mrs. Whitfield took him to Florida for a vacation. Their 
son, L. B. W., Jr., very ably represented him at Cincinnati. 


The 13 Utah canners came on like any other travelers this 
time; whereas they always used to come in a special car. But 
they get there just the same, which is more than can be said of 
some nearer canners, and who may need it more. 

We were going to call this rambling “Side Lights of the 
Convention.” But, good night! there were so many side issues, 
parties and little meetings of one kind and another, every day, 
that it would take another volume as great as this to record 
them all. 

Here is one as recorded in the Enquirer of January 29th: 


TIN CAN CLUB ASSEMBLES 
Problems of Industry Discussed at Annual Luncheon 


An important section of the canning industry met yesterday, 
when the Tin Can Club, comprising manufacturers of that prod- 
uct from all parts of the United States, convened at the Hotel 
Sinton, and conducted their annual luncheon and convention. 
The meeting was held in co-ordination with the Nat?onal Can- 
ners, 


All officers of the previous year were renamed to act in the 
same capacity for the ensuing year, and will officiate as follows: 
President, W. D. Trabue, of the Federal Can Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; First Vice-President, I. W. England, Passaic, N. J.; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, J. A. McGee, McKee Rock, Pa., and A, M. 
Morse, Secretary and Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


T. W. Howard, of Washington, D. C., representing the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, was the principal speaker of the 
day. His topic was “Value of Ascertaining Correct Costs in a 
Tin Can Factory.” Other speakers on the program were: C. T. 
Weir, Weirton, W. Va.; Daniel Heekin, Cincinnati, who spoke on 
“Handling Materials in a Can Factory.” 


The Greeters were: Ben F. Klein, Chairman of the local 
Reception Committee, assigned the various members of his com- 
mittee to hotels to greet the convention arrivals as follows: Gib- 
son, F. F. Downs, Reuben Perin, Nicholas Janson, Edward T. 
Klum, C. Bowen; Sinton, Clarence Cox, William Gersie, Louis 
Rindskopf, John Klum; Metropole, Charles A. Rockel, John Brod- 
berger, L. A. Henrici, H. J. Raterman; Havlin, L. F. Wolde, 
A. L. Krebs, W. B. Gundling and S. H. Mark; Grand, Ethan 
Bates, Oscar Hausser and P. E. Phillips. 


According to Frank M. Shook, Assistant Secretary of the 
National Canners Association, the Illinois Canners Association 
had an exhibit representing 96 of its members; the Tri-State 
Packers Association and the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange, 
593 Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey canners; the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association, 61; the Ohio Canners Asociation, 92; 
the Indiana Canners Association, 130; the Minnesota Canners 
Association, 29; the Northwestern Canners Association, 205 
Oregon and Washington canners; the Maine Canners Associa- 
tion, 110; Wisconsin Pea Packers Asociation, 130, and the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association about 350. Secretary Shook 
gave those figures to the local dailies. 
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LIST MEMBERS 


of the NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


The Association is constantly receiving new applications for membership, and these new applications together with 
any additional members not included in this list will be published in subsequent issues of this publication. 


ALABAMA 
Brewton Canning Brewton 
Dixie Packing Mobile 
ALASKA 
Arctic Packing Seldovia 
ARKANSAS 
Prairie Grove Preserving Co........... Pra.rie Grove 
CALIFORNIA 
J. C. Ainsley Packing Co.............- Campbell | 
Alaska Packers Association............ San Francisco_ 
111 California St. 
141 Clay St. 
Albers Packing Riverside 
Banning Canning Banning 
Bayside Canning Alviso 
Bonner Fruit Co... Lankershim 
110 Market St. 
Bristol Bay Packing Co...........++.- San Francisco 
112 Market St. 
Brooklyn Heights Canning Co.......... Los Angeles 
2538 Boulder St. 
California Packing Corporation........ San Francisco_ 
101 California St. 
California Peach & Fig Growers........ Fresno 
California Prune & Apricot Growers 
San Jose 
Cutler-Lobingier Packing Co.......... Ontario 
Pairoaks Frait Go. Fairoaks 
Fernando Canning Co.........scccceces San Fernando 
G0. San Jose 
1744 Albion St. 
Herbert Packing San Jose 
R. Hickmott Canning Co.............. San Francisco 
310 California St. 
811 California St. 
Hunt Bros. Packing Co..........cseee- San Francisco 
2 Pine St. 
Kings (Go. Packing (Go... Armona | 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.............+.. San Francisco 
465 California St. 
Lower California Fisheries Co.......... San Diego 
McKeon Canning C0. Burbank 
Naknek Packini Go... San Francisco 
2 Pine St. 
Fred B. Newhoff Los Angeles 


124 W. Fourth St. 
North Pacific Trading & Packing Co....San Francisco 


Hobart Bldg. 


Ocean Shore Canning Co........-..-+.- Halfmoon Bay 

602 Santa Fe Ave. 
Pacific Coast Canning Co.............. Oakland 
Const San Francisco 

731 Sansome St. 
Pasadena-Sunset Canning Co.......... Pomona 
Fairoaks 
Pratt-Low Preserving Co.............. Santa Clara 
Red Salmon Canning Co............... San Francisco 

2 Pine St. 
Riverbank Canning Co... Riverbank 

1815 Sacramento St. 
Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co.......... Seabright 


Los Angeles 
} 1310 San Fernando rd 
Higgins Bldg. 
United States Products Corp........... San Jose 
Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc........... Los Angeles 
108 W. Sixth S 
Westgate Sea Products Co............. San Diego 
Winters Canning Co.................; Suisun 
Wyandotte Olive Growers Assn........ Oroville 
COLORADO 
Morgan Maid Canning Co.............. Fort Morgan 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartfora 
Knowles-Lombard Guilford 
DELAWARE 
Atlantic Canning Rehobeth Beach 
Bridgeville 
Greenabaum Bros. Inc...............-. Seaford 


W. D. Ross Co., Inc ag 


5. G. Townsend, Co. Geor 
FLORIDA 
Consolidated Packers Corp............. 
Florida Citrus Exchange.........:..... Tampa 
Florida Grapefruit Canning Co........ Bradentown 
Dunedin 
Rice Bros. Packing Co................. Apalachicola 
Sea Food Products Co................. Apalachicola 
GEORGIA 
Cedar Toint Canning Co............... Crescent 
Georgia Pimiento Canners............. Atlanta 
P. O. Box 
Brunswick 
Hilton Head Packing Co............... Savannah 
W. L. Houser Canning Co............:; Fort Valley 
Jones County Packing Co.............. Macon 
Sea Island Canning Co................ Sapeloe 
HAWAII 
California Packing Corporation........ Honolulu 
Haiku Fruit & Packing Co............. Haiku 
Hawaii Fruit Packers, Ltd............. Honolulu 
Hawaiian Canneries Co., Ltd........... Kapaa 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd........... Honolulu 
Kauai Frait Gand Kalahoe 
Libbv. McNeill & Libbv................ Honolulu 
Pauwela Pineannle Co. Haiku 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
2012 Kinzie St. 
Baker Food Products Co............... Chicago 
4856 S. Halstead St. 
A. Barkley Canning Go. Carlyle 
Bloomington Canning Co.............. Bloomington 
Brooks Tomato Products Co........... Collinsville 


|. 
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168 N. Michigan Ave. 
Harvard Food Products Co............. Chemung ~ 
Hoopeston Canning Hoopeston 
Inderrieden Canning Co............... Chicago ’ 
512 W. Erie St. 
Iroquois Canning Corp..............+. Onarga 
Libby, McNeill & Libby............... Chicago 
Lomax 
sina 3649 W. Harrison St. 
Princeville Canning Princeville 
Reid, Murdoch & Co...........eeseccee Chicago 
Rochelle Canneries, Inc................ Rochelle 
T. A. Snider Preserve Chicago 
Sterling Canning Co... Sterling 
Sycamore Preserve Sycamore 
Conway Bldg. 
Warrensburg Cannning Co............ Warrensburg 
DIANA 
American Packing Corporation......... Evansville 
Bunker Hill Canning Co............... Bunker Hill 
Butterfield Canning Co..............-.- Muncie 
Caar Canning Redkey 
Curtisville Canning Co............ «.- Curtisville 
DeSchipper Canning Co.......... Carthage 
Eaton Canning Co..... Eaton 
Edinburg Canning Edinburg 
Marmors Canning Go. . Dunreith 
Mette Canning Co... Elwood 
Packing Co... Elwood 
Gaston Canning Gaston 
Greencastle Canning Co............... Greencastle 
Groenneld Packing Co. Greenfield 
Hobbs Tomato Products Co............ Hobbs — 
Houghland Packing Franklin 
Hubbard-Kivett-Reid Co............... Martinsville 
Indiana Canning _. Jasper 
Winchester 
Jeffersonville Canning Co.............. Jeffersonville 
Kemp Brothers Packing Co............ Frankfort 
Ladoga Canning Ladoga 
R. D. No. 8 
Lexington Packing Co.......... Lexington 
Matthews Canning Co........... Matthews 
Morgan, Adams Cayuga 
Morristown Canning Morristown 
Mt. Vernon Canning Co.............-- Indianapolis 
406 Majestic Bldg. 
Orestes Packing Co... Elwood 
Plymouth Canning Plymouth 
Princeton Canning Brownsburg 
Rochester Canning Rochester 
Summitville Canning Co.............. Summitville 
Tecumseh & Plainville Pkg. Co......... Washington 
G0. Hartford City 
Van Camp Packing Co... Indianapolis 
Wabash Co, Wabash 
IOWA 
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Waterloo 

Brighton Canning Brighton 

J. LeRoy Farmer Canning Co.......... Monticello 

V. F. Farmer Canning Co... Mt. Pleasant 

Gilman 

Glenwood Canning & Fruit Prod. Co.... Glenwood 

Independence Canning Corp........ .... Independence 

Keokuk Canning Co...............-. ... Keokuk 

Lake Mille Canning Co... .. Lake Mills 

Marshall Comming Co. Marshalltown 

Morrell Camming Harlan 

Sac Citv Canning Co............cce0e- Sac City 

Virden Canning Co........ ...-Forest City 

Waterloo Canning Waterloo 

KANSAS 

Kaw Valley Cannery Co............... Lawrence 
KENTUCKY 

Burkley Canning Co............. ..... Burkley 

R. D. No. 1 

White Plains 

LOUISIANA 

Pavaloro Sons; Inés. New Orleans 

611 Decatur St, 
MAINE 

PEG. Baxter Brunswick 

Black & Gay Canners, Inc.............. Thomaston 

Burnham & Morrill Co................. Portland 

Gorham 

Conant: Brothers: S. Paris 

Brunswick 

Fernald, Keene & True Co............. W. Poland 

Portland 

Heart of Maine Packing Co............ Lewiston 

M. C. Holmes Canning Co............. Eastport 

Norridgewock 

Johnson’s Bay Canning Co............. Lubec 

Medomak Canning Co................. Rockland 

Monmouth Canning Co................ Portland 

North Sedgwick Canning Co........... North Sedgwick 

E. S. ene 259 Water St. Augusta 

Pleasant River Canning Co............ Columbia Falls 

Portiand Products Co... South Portland 

Riverside Canning Harrington 

Saco Valley Canning Co................ Portland 

Sargentviile Packing Co............... Sargentville 

Snow Flake Canning Co............... Brunswick 

A. L. Stewart & Sons..............000. Cherryfield 

Stinson & Crabtree... Hancock 

F. J. Tyler Canning Co................ Bethel 

Washington County Canning Co........ Eastport 

Jasper Wyman & Son...............2.. Millbridge 
MARYLAND 

Armstrong Packing Co..............0. Aberdeen 

W. F. Assau Canning Co........ +++-.--Baltimore 

Aberdeen 

Queenstown 

International Fruit Products Co........ Baltimore 

Colora 

Geo: W. MeComas & Co. Monrovia 

Monocacy Valley Canning Co.......... Frederick 

Nottingham Packing Co............... Galloways 


Wm. Numsen & Sons, Inc.............. Baltimore 
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T. Havre de Grace 
Silver Gannerics, Aberdeen 
Aberdeen 
Sudlersville Packing Co................ Aberdeen 
Watervale Packing Belair 
Chas. T. Wrightson & Son............. Easton 
MASSACHUSETTS 
554 Western Ave. 
Louis Mendoza ighton 
Wm. Underwood Co...........-.+++05- Boston 52 Fulton St. 
United Cape Cod Cranberry Co......... S. Hanson 
MICHIGAN 
Beautel Pickling & Canning Co........ Bay City 
Central Lake Canning Co.............. Central Lake . 
Fennville Canning Co............-..-- Fennville 
Fianders Deckerville 
Fremont Canning Co... Fremont 
Godfrey Packing Co.............+++-- Benton Harbor 
Grand Traverse Packing Co............ Traverse City 
Home Canning Co. Rlissfield 
Lake Odessa Canning Co............-. Lake Odessa 
Michigan Refining & Pres. Co........-- Menominee 
New sora canning 150... New Era 
Oceana Canning Shelby 
Paw Paw Preserving Co................ Paw Paw 
Plainwell Canning & Pres. Co........... Plainwell | 
Murray Bldg. 
South Haven Preserving Co........... South Haven 
West Michigan Fruit Products Co...... Frankfort 
MINNESOTA 
Anderson Canning & Pickle Co......... Dodge Center 
J. E. Barr Pickling & Pres. Co......... St. Cloud 
Fairmont Canning Fairmont 
Faribeult Canning Faribault 
M. A. Gedney Co..... Peer Minneapolis 
Gopher State Canneries............... Watertown 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co.......... LeSueur 
Samels Bros. & White Canning Co...... Minneapolis 
216 Sixth St., N. 
Sommers Canning Co.................. Kenyon 
MISSISSIPPI 
American Pickle & Canning Co......... Wiggins 
MISSOURI 
Roy Nelson Canning Co............... Crane 
Ozark Hi Land Canning Co............ Cato 
Rock Spring Canning Co............... St. Charles 
Seymour Canning (0... . Seymour 
Security Bldg 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
ine Products 160. Nebraska City 
NEW JERSEY 
Clinton B. Ayars Canning Co.......... Bridge*on 
Franklin Baker Company.............. Hoboken 
Oy Phalanx 
Burlington Co. Canning Co............ Mt. Holly 
Tanning (0. .... Bridgeton 
Garden -State Canning Co.............. Elmer 
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Hammonton 
Hopewell Valley Canning Co.......... Hopewell 
Wm. Laning & Sons Co................ Bridgeton 
Pennington Packing Co................ Pennington 
Wallace Roberts Canning Co........... Woodstown 
John V. Sharp Canning Co............ Williamstown | 
Farmingdale 
Tennant Products Go. Freehold 
Greenwich 
Lambertville 
NEW YORK 
A & P Products Corporation........... Brockport _. 
Arecibo Grape Fruit Co............... New York City 
50 West St. 
Beech-Nut Packing Co................ Rochester 
Blossvale Canning Co................. Blossvale 
Canandaigua Kraut Co................ Canandaigua 
Canastota Canning Co................. Canastota 
Cazenovia Canning Co................. Cazenovia 
Clinton Comming Co. Rome 
Crown Fruit & Extract Co............ New York City 
418 W. Broadway 
Cuvler Packing Corporation............ Modeltown 
Edgett-Burnham Co................... Newark 
Empire State Canning Co.............. Rome 
Fair Haven Canning & Evap. Co........ Fair Haven 
Finger Lakes Canning Co.............. Penn Yan 
522 Fifth Ave. 
Fredonia Preserving Co............... Fredonia 
Fredonia 
Fruit Belt Preserving Co.............. E. Williamson 


Geneva Preserving Co 
Halstead Cantting Go. Cortland 
Hamburgh Canning Co 


Hamburg 
David Harum Canning Co.............. Homer 
Geo. W. Haxton & Son................ Oakfield 
H. C. Hemingway & Co................ Syracuse 
Canastota 
Hudson & Company................... Holley 
Francis H. Leggett & Co.............. New York City 
18th Ave. & 28th St. 
Livingston Co. Canning Co............. Hemloc 
Monroe Co. Canning Co............... srockport 
New Hartford Canning Co............. New Hartford 
New York Canners, Inc................ Rochester 
75 State St. 


Niagara Co. Preserving Corp.......... Wilson 
North Collins Canning Co............. North Collins 
Oneida Co. Canning Co 
Oswego Preserving Co 


Oswego 
977 Leggett Ave. 
Pure Food Factory “Hansa”........... Mamaroneck 


ed Creek Ganning Go. Red Creek 
Richland Canning Co 


S. Salina & Brighton 

3874 Washington St. 
Fabius 
Russian American Fish Prod. Corp..... New York City 

392 Hudson St. 
Santoni Fruit & Packing Corp.......... New York City 


; 90 W. Broadway 
Smithfield’s Pure Food Co............. Rochester 


- 


“ig 
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Sodus Canning -.Sodus 
springville Canning Go. Springville 
Stittville Canning Co...............4.. Martin Bldg. Utica 
Taylor Fruit & Canning Co............. Lockport | 
McConnellsville 
Underwood Food Products Co.......... Monsey 
Victor Preserving Ontario 
Wayne Go, Canning Go. Marion 
Webster Canning & Pres. Co........... Webster 
Westfield Fruit Products Co........... Westfield 
Verona 
Windholz Canneries, Inc............... Syracuse 
Rushville 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bridalveil Canning Winston-Salem. 
loomdal king C Toled 
pomdale Packing Co... oledo 
511 Gardner Bldg. 
Bellevue Kraut & Pickling Co.......... Bellevue 
Canton Canning CO, Canton 
Pagette Canning G0. Washington, C. H. 
Waller Canneries Co, Cleveland 
Rockefeller Bldg. 
Harkey Canning Hicksville 
Francis H. Haserot Cleveland 
Leesburg Canning Lebanon 
Lynchburg Canning Co...........++..- Lynchburg 
McCoy Canned Food Co..... epniarersiareierele Urbana 
incinnati 
“ 916 Union Cent. Bdg. 
mee Obermeyer incinnati 
rn ‘4 37 W. Court St. 
Roxanna Canning Lebanon 
Sears & Nichols Canning Co............ Chillicothe 
South Lebanon Packing Co............ South Lebanon 
Stoops Packing Co........ Van Wert 
Tip Top Canning Co.........-++e+eeees Tippecanoe City 
Valley Packing Lebanon 
Wooster Preserving Wooster 
Yellow Springs Canning Co. Yellow Springs 
Alaska Portland Packers Assn......... Portland Yeon Bldg. 
Allen & Hendrickson...........c-eee0- Portland Lewis Bldg 
Altoona Packing Astoria 
Clackamas Co. Canning Co............ Carver 
Columbia River Packers Assn.......... Astoria 
Eugene Fruit Growers Assn........... Eugene 
Hood River Canning Co.........00..6. Hood River 
Northwest Canning Salem 
Oregon Canning Portland 
Bldg. 
420 E. Alder St. 
Point Adams Packing Co.............. Hammond 
Producers Canning & Packing Co...... Salem 
Ray-Maling Co. - Hillsboro 
Rogue River Vallev Canning Co........ Medford 
Boufert Brothers Co. The Dallas 
Springbrook Packing Co............... Springbrook 
Stayton Canning Stayton 
Umpqua Valley Canning Co............ Roseburg 
Union Fisherman’s Co-Op. Packing Co.. Astoria 
Warren Packing Co. Yeon Bldg. Portland 
Western Oregon Packing Corp......... Corvallis 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Aspers Fruit Products Co.............. n-rs 
Stewartstown 
Garrahan Canning Luzerne 
Edward H. Jacob......... ceeeceeceess West Chester 
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Wm. P. King & Son......... icaeuaend Peach Bottom (R. D.) 
Littlestown Canning Co................ Littlestown 
New Jersey Packing Co............... . Philadelphia 
‘ Drexel Bldg. 


1626 Arch St. 


Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Inc............. New Freedom 


PORTO RICO 
La Isabella Cannnig Co................ San Juan 
Poreeka Canneries, Inc................ Bayamon 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
American Syrup & Preserving Co...... Nashville 
Brothers & Dandridge 

(R. D. No. 1) 


Dayton Comming Co... Dayton 

907 Dodds Ave. 
Dyer Canmine Co... Dyer 
Humboldt Canning Co................. Humboldt 
Kenton Canning Co 


(R. D. No. 1) 
Newport 
United States Packing Co............. Halls 
Westmoreland Co-Op. Canning Co...... Westmoreland 
TEXAS 

Brothers Co... Houston 
Gebhardt Chili Powder Co............. San Antonio 
Lindale Canning Co................... Lindale 
Lone Star Fish & Oyster Co............ Corpus Christi 
Lindale 
Walker Properties Assn............... Austin 

UTAH 
Brigham City Canning Co............ Brigham City 
Ephraim Sanitarv Canning Co......... Ephraim 
Hillerest Canning Roy 


Kaysville Canning Corp............... Kaysville 
Morgan Canning Co 


National Packing Corporation......... Galen 

: (R. D. No. 2) 
Pleasant Grove Canning Co............ Pleasant Grove 
Springville Canning Co................ Springville 
Twin Peaks Canning Co............... Salt Lake City 
Utah Packing Corporation............. Ogden 
Van Alen Canning Corporation........ Ogden 
Woods Cross Canning Co.............. Woods Cross 

VERMONT 
Demeritt Waterbury 
VIRGINIA 

Altavista Canning Co................. Montvale 
Central Plains Canning Co............. Shores 
Christiansburg Grocery Co...... Christiansburg 
Blue Ridge 
Salem (R. D. No. 1) 
MeCleatry & Bedford 


a 
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Nelaun Canning Go... Lovingston 
J: B. Obenshain & Son... Montvale 
Old Dominion Canning Co.............. Christiansburg 
Pembroke Canning Pembroke 
Petty & Farris.........seccesceesecoes Shores (R. D. No. 1) 
Reedville Oil & Guano Co.............. Reedville 
Canning Co... Rileyville 
River Dale Canning Co...........+e06. Stanley 
John W. Tavlor Packing Co............ Hallwood 
G. L. Webster Canning Co.............. Cheriton 
WASHINGTON 
Central Bldg. 
Alaska Consolidated Canneries......... Seattle 
Mutual Life Bldg. 
Alaska Sanitary Packing Co............ Seattle 
Colman Bldg. 
American Packing Everett 
Annette Island Packing Co............ S. Bellingham 
Astoria & Puget Sound Cang. Co...... S. Bellingham 
Auk Bay Salmon Canning Co.......... Seattle 
Maynard Bldg. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Ferndale Canning Co... ..... Ferndale 
Fidalgo Island Packing Co............ Seattle 
Central Bldg. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
: 306 W. 35th St. 
Colman Bldg. 
Lowman Bldg. 
Colman Bldg. 
Rembnll ANC. noes see Seattle 
3647 Renton Ave. 
Libby, McNeill & Seattle 
Hamlin & Fairview 
Colman Bldg. 
North Star Canning Co......... Anacortes 
Diympin Gannin’ Go. Olympia 
Pacific-American Fisheries ............ S. Bellingham 
Petersburg Canning Seattle 
; ; L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Pillar Rock Packing Co. Dahlia 
San Juan Islands Cannery............. Friday Harbor 
Shumagin: Packing S. Bellingham 
Sunny Point Packing Co............... Seattle, White Bldg. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
WISCONSIN 
Arlington Canning Co................. Arlington 
Bark River Packing Co...........000. Merton 


Bayfield Canning Co............. ......Bayfield 
Beaver Canning Co....... nile ee .... Randolph 
Big Four Canning Co........... stanley 
Bloomer Farm Products Co............ Bloomer 
Bower City Canning Go. Janesville 
Calumet Packing Sheboygan 
Cambria Canning Co...... Pe 
Cedarburg Canning Cedarburg 
Central Wisconsin Canneries........... Beaver Dam 
Coleman Canning Co...... .... Coleman 
Columbus Canning Co............ ..... Columbus 
Dutch Canning Co..............eeeeee- Cedar Grove 
Elkhart Lake Canning Co............ .. Elkhart Lake 
Comming Oo... Elkhorn 
Pairwater Canning Go... Markesan 
Fox Valley Canning Co.............0.. Hortonville 
Fredonia Canning Co...............-. Fredonia 
Fredonia Food Products Co............ Fredonia 
Friesland Canning Friesland 
Fruit Growers Canning Co............. Sturgeon Bay 
Fuhreman Canning Co................ DeForest 
Galesville Canning Co................. Galesville 
Gillett Canning Gillett 
Grand River Canning Co............... Markesan 
Green Bay Cannnig Co..............66. Green Bay 
Greenwood Food Products Co.......... Greenwood 
Hartford Canning Co................. Hartford 
Frank Herfort Canning Co............ Baraboo 
Holmen Canning Co......... Holmen 
Hussa Canning Bangor 
Hustisford Canning Co................ Hustisford 
Knellsville Pea Canning Co............ Port Washington 
Krier Preserving Co...........cecsee0. Belgium 
Lake Mills Canning Co................ Lake Mills 
Lakeside Packing Co.................- Manitowoc 
Wm. Larsen Canning Co.............. Green Bay 
Lodi 
Mammoth Snrings Canning Co......... Templeton 
Markesan Canning Co................. Markesan 
Marshfield Canning Co................ Marshfield 
Milwaukee River Canning Co.......... Thiensville 
Mt. Calvary Canning Co......:....... Calvary 
F. E. Mueller Pickle Co................ Ripon 
New Holstein Canning Co.............. New Holstein 
North Freedom Canning Co............ North Freedom 
Oconomowoc Canning Co............... Oconomowoc 
Onalaska Pickle & Canning Co......... Onalaska 
Oostburg Canning Oostburg 
Piymouth Canning Go. .... Plymouth 
Prairie City Canning Co............... Pairie du Chien 
Prairie View Canning Co.............. Randolph 
Progressive Canning Co................ Astico 
Reeseville Canning Co............ ..... Reeseville 
Reynolds Preserving Co............... Sturgeon Bay 
Rockfield Canning Rockfield 
Rock River Canning Co...+....... Reedsville 
Sauk City Canning Co. ......ccccceces Sauk City 
Saukville Canning Go. Saukville 
Shawano Canning Co....... .- Shawano 
Silver Creek Canning Co.......... .... Ripon 
Stephens Canning Corporation......... Oakfield 
Theresa Canning Co........... oe . Theresa 
Welders Ganning Valders 
Waterloo Canning Assn................ Waterloo 
Watertown Canning Co................ Watertown 
Waunakee Canning Co................ Waunakee 
West Bend 
Wisconsin Canning Winneconne 
Wisconsin State Canners Co............ Ripon 
CANADA 
Howe Sound Co-Op. Canning Assn...... Gibsons Landing, B.C. 
MEXICO 
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Lining Compound 


Patents issued or pending throughout the World 


The seam has been opened at the notch to show the continuous 
rubber gasket which permanently maintains your vacuum. 


If you are not familiar with GOLD SEAL write for literature 


and a sample end. 


Bulletin No. 31---Gold Seal and Dewalco Products 
for Can Manufacturers. 


Bulletin No. 35---Gold Seal Roll Liner and Cable 


GOLD SEAL 


% Dryer for applying Gold Seal. 
Bulletin No. 22--Dewalco Labeling Adhesives for 
Canners and Bottlers. 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
j/ Cambridge, Mass. Oakland, Calif. 
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Green Pea Viners 


VINER FEEDERS 
Under Carrier separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


Chisholm-Scott Co. 


387 E. Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Sales Service that Satisfies 


WISCONSIN CANNED FOODS 


31 years in Wisconsin 


FRANK T. STARE, Inc. 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


February 23, 1925 
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| 

ALUMINUM 

Goldy Seals open easily, without tools. A Gen- 

| erous tab is lifted and pulled back; the poure- j 

aluminum capsule tears ry and quickly— j 
‘‘dainty hands can do it.’ 

In the plant of the packer, these seals 
a j fit practically any demand for speed, j 
| economy in sealing, or wide range in j 

j output. Machines for sealing are built 
i to suit packers’ varying needs; altho 
Mu they are standard, the many models j 

] permit a choice which will fit in with 

most production plans. 
| 
| 
a Bound data will be sent to packers on request without obligation. 
| Aluminum Company 
of America 
| Oliver Bldg., 
| | PITTSBURG, PA. 
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THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 


NOTICE: We have moved our plant 
from New Hartford to Rome, N. Y., and 
we are set to give good service. Write 
for our quotations on String Bean Cutting 
and Filling equipment: we offer substant- 
ial discounts to early buyers. 


Burton, Cook & Co. 
Rome, N. Y. | 
(Formerly The Vernon E. Cook Mfg. Co.) 


WANTED: 


Several Cars Tomato Pulp 


D. CANALE & CO., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GAMSE BRO 


| BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


An ordinary label is just a label. 
A Gamse Label is an advertise- 
ment. 


Lit. hographers 
_GAMSE BUILDING 


INSTALL 


“HALLER” 


for 1925 pack of 
CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 


Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 
: The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 

-A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 
The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 


Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & 


Haller Division P.O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Improved Automatic, Laborless, 
High Speed 


Filling Machines 


Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Ag : || ATTRACTIVE | 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 ? 


C-8-UNIT $210 —_c-4-uNiT $115 


Above Prices include Freightto Destination. 
Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range of sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE KYLER BOXER— 


The easiest operated, strongest built and 
greatest capacity Boxer you ever saw. 
A great labor-saver. 


Made by 


Westminster Machine Works 


Westminster, Md. 


VAAN 
Model C, 8-Unit 
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The GIANT Roller Bearing 


Viner Feeder 


Constructed of the best materials by 
the best workmen and gives the 
best results of any feeder on the 
market. It gives the most uniform 
feed and prevents waste of peas or 
pods. 


Net Price $135.00 


F. O. B. Siginaw 


Pea Machinery 


“The CLIPPER” Trade-mark on Canning 
Machinery is a guarantee of superiority. 
We make a large variety of sizes and 
styles of Cleaners for cleaning and grad- 
ing peas and limas. Wide Picking 
Tables in several styles and lengths, in- 
dividual Picking Tables, Viner Feeders, 
Hopper Trucks, and Continuous Convey- 
ors in any length. For complete catalog, 
write to Ferrell of Saginaw. 


No. 47 Pea Cleaner 


Capacity 3 viners or 30,000 cans per day. 
Net Price——F. O. B. Saginaw 


With 3 step Fan Pulleys........... $137.00 
With Variable Air Regulator..... 187.50 


No. 169 Pea Cleaner 


Capacity equal to 4 viners, or 40,000 cans per 
day. 

Price, with Air Regulator and Travel- 
ing Screen Brushes, as shown in 


With 3-step Pulleys, instead of Air 
$250.00 


No. 69 Pea Cleaner with 3-step Pull- 
eys, without Traveling Screen 


A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY 


SAGINAW, W. S., MICHIGAN 
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Our Reinforced Corrugated Ship- 
ping Cases Satisfactorily Meet All 
Requirements of This Large Shipper 


THE REINFORCED 
CORRUGATED CASE 


The reinforced score lines 
indicated by the arrows add 
55% tothe carrying strength 
of the Corrugated Case and 
less than 10% to the cost. 


We make all kinds of Solid Fibre and 
Corrugated Shipping Cases and Folding» 
Paper Boxes and have developed special 
containers for various industries. The 
REINFORCED CORRUGATED CASE 
shown in the illustration is a good example. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER COMPANY 


Branch Sales Offices 


BALTIMORE BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 
502 Garrett Bldg. 811 White Bldg. pn 508 Fidelity Trust Bldg. 39 Cortlandt St. 
BOSTON CHICAGO ea ‘ om KANSAS CITY GLENFIELD, PA. 


80 Boylston St. Room 462 Wrigley Bldg, 1401 E. 76th St. Terrace A suburb of Pittsburgh 


one of ene asked ead * \ 
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Duplex Trimmer-Slitter 


he carries our guarantee that it 
will do perfect work. Every 
sheet or strip of tin run through it 
will come out perfectly square and 
parallel. 


It can be run at a speed of sixty 
to one hundred sheets of tin per 
minute, according to the skill of 
the operator. One man feeding at 
the rate of seventy to the minute 
will cut over a half-million No. 2 
can bodies a day of 10 hours. 


The saving in lobor alone on this 
machine will more than pay for 
it in one year, as it eliminates 
the work of two men. This ma- 
chine will trim and slit sheets of 
metal up to 28x30 inches and up to 
U.S. I. & 8. Gauge No. 29. 


‘Tus machine is the product of 
over a quarter of a century’s 


devotion to the manufacture of 
can-making machinery, a com- 
bination of tke first and second 
operation in the making of the can 
body; simple in construction, ac- 
curate in work and economical 
in operation. This machine fills a 
long-felt want in the can making 
industry. 


The two illustrations of the ma- 
») chine on this page show the sim- 
plicity of its construction and 
mechanism. A Trimmer and Slitter 
mounted on a solid cast iron base 
at right angles to each other. The 
sheet of tin is fed to the Trimmer 
‘as the first operation, then de- 
posited on the table of the Slitter, 
where it is automatically fed into 
the cutters'for the second operation. 
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Virginia Cans 
For Best Results 


Service First--Quality Always 


: VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


RTISTIC 


LABELS 
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We have: 


SEEDS FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Canners’ Peas 
Stringless Beans 
Lima Beans 
Pumpkin 
Squash 
Tomato 
Sweet Corn 
Beet 
At Attractive 
Prices 
Write or 


“As Ye Sow So Shall Ye Reap’’ 


For Future 
Contract: 
Waxand Stringless 
Beans 


Sweet Corn 


All Canners’ Varieties 


Beet 


Rice’s Canners’ Detroit 


Also A Few Varieties 
Canners’ Pea Seed 


Pure Cultures For 


Pea Inoculation 


THE URBANA LABORATORIES 
406 North Lincoln Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


TANKS TOWERS 
Wood or Metal For 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing = Pasteurizing Transmission 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 


Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 


THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


= 


~ 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. lasily cleaned and durable. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


LOOKOUT 
Coal-Burning Boilers 


are designed especially for the 


Canners, Preservers, Picklers, and Orchardists. 


LOOKOUT Boilers are economical of operation, requiring about 
five pounds of coal per horse-power per hour. They burn coke 
equally as well, which enables them to comply with smoke ordin- 
ances. 

LOOKOUT Boilers steam quickly and hold a large quantity of 
dry steam at high pressure, no delay in “waiting for steam to be 
generated. 

LOOKOUT Boilers have a fire-box surrounded by water, there- 
fore practically all the heat in the fuelis used for the generation 
of steam. 

LOOKOUT Boilers require the minimum of attention, Ajfusible i 
plug located Ina tube insures safety fromlow water. 

LOOKOUT Boilers can be equipped, when requested,’ with a 
water coil which can be connected toa hot water storage tank 
and used to supply hot water for general purposes. 


1% H.P.to S50 H.P. 


LOOKOUT Boilers enable you to increase your quantity and im- See that your dealer specifies pane Ibilers when you place 
prove the quality of your finished products. your orders with him. 
If you want satisfaction, insist that your boiler have the mono- None genuine without the monogram. 


Write to your Dealer for additional ioformation. 


on the dene castings. We make shipment from our stock upon receipt of order. 


J 


LOOKOUT BOILER & MFG. CO, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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We Take Pleasure In 
ANNOUNCING 


The Removal of our General Office and Factory 
From 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
To 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Our Modern and Enlarged Plant Will Enable Us to Further 
Improve the Service Which We Endeavor to Render 
the Many Users of Knapp Equipment. 


FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 
GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, ONT. CANADA 
BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY 
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FULLY PATENTED 
Manufacturers of the following Hansen Master-Built Machinery 
Pea and Bean Filler Fruit and Vegetable Washer 
Corn Cooker and Filler Gallon Pea Filler 


Conveyer Boot Automatic Kraut Machine 
Sanitary Can Washer No- 10 F. & V. Filler 


The Salvation of 
the Beet Industry— 


The New Four Roll Hansen Beet Topper 
is indispensable to the Beet Packer 


Because 


1. Iteliminates all hand topping labor, 
thereby reducing the cost of topping to 
a minimum. 


2. It tops all small beets which bring 
the largest profit. 

3 Farmers are more willing to raise 
beets when hand topping has been elimi- 
nated. 

The Beet Packer without Beet 
Toppers will find it as difficult 
to meet competition as the pea 
packer would today without pea 
viners. 


Our output is limited. 


Order today if you wish 
delwery this season. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp., 
84.90 Hamilton St., CEDARBURG, WIS. 


DEL MONTE the best known 
and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
and thus one of the 
most profitable 
for you to 
handle. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


| | 
og 
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Our advertising has made \ \\ 
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YOU FEED THIS MACHINE 
WITH A BUCKET! 


These blanks are 
poured into the 
hopper 


No. 46 
Thread Rolling 


Machine 
with 


Hopper Feed 


and these finished 
screw-caps are dis- 
charged. 


SCREW-CAPS THE 
CAMERON PROCESS 


That is not a jest or a catch-word. It isa fact. By 
the CAMERON process the blanks may be fed 
to the hopper by the bucketful and perfect screw- 
caps are delivered at the rate of 100 per minute. 


We make every machine for can-making. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CoO. 


240 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago Eastern Office, New York City 
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When you grade your String Beans on 
a MONITOR, you do save them. If 
you snip by machinery, did you notice 
the number of small beans found in 
the snippings, cut again and again? 
Don’t you know that the 
profit in String beans is 
relative to the number of 
No. 1’s that you get. 
You are suffering a clear 
|i loss which can be avoid- 
ed. Grade out the small 
_— beans on a MONITOR. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Special Agents 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO, Ltd. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Baltimore, Ma. - 
Tillsonburg, Ont. LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO., Ogden, Utah. BROWN HOSES Led. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO., San Francisco, Calif. Hamilton, Ont. 
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To Consumers Of Cans 


Present day methods in Can Manufacturing call : 
for speed - - and then more speed-- combined |} 
with Quality exceeding anything previously produced. 


Constant improvement in precision machinery 
has caused equipment ‘of untold orginal value to be 
discarded long before the end of its natural life. t 


In this hectic contest to improve quality and re- 
duce manufacturing costs, we have kept abreast of 
the times. Our efforts to maintain the necessary 
volume to combat these fast succeeding events in 
Can Manufacturing Practice have elicited unlooked- 
for assistance among our many friends in the Can- 
ning Industry who have voluntarily recommended 
Southern Cans and Machines to neighboring 
Canners desiring that personal service in which we 
specialize. 


To those who have yet to experience the satis- 
faction of Southern Service, we beg the opportunity 
of enumerating the many reasons for giving Southern 
Cans the preference when expiring contract obliga- 
tions permit. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland | 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
One Year, - . - - - - - - - .00 
Canada, - - - - - - - 00 
Foreign, - - - = $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
ADVERTISING Rates—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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No. 27 


EDITORIALS 


cerned in the mechanical problem of turning out 

a volume of this size, and, while time is certainly 
a very material factor in such a production, so far as 
the producers are concerned, you may even think that 
the Cincinnati Convention is a long way in the past, 
and, therefore, that this account of it is late. Of course, 
if you went to your local printer and told him you 
wanted a book exceeding 200 pages, set in fine type, il- 


cen INDULGENCE, PLEASE—You are not con- 


lustrated, and wanted the job in three weeks, you would - 


realize somewhat better the job this means. It is not 
hard to do provided you do not have to do it, and it is 
not hard to pick out the flaws after it is done. It is 
right there we wish to ask your kindly indulgence. 
Please be lenient and overlook typographical errors. 
We do not like them any more than you do, and they are 
not due to mere carelessness. You see them in the daily 
papers, in the best magazines, even in carefully pub- 
lished books, where abundant time in correcting and re- 
correcting is possible. It would be miraculous, in the 
really tremendous work of this Convention issue—the 
time considered—if it were free of such slips. 


You know when the peas come rushing into the 
plant, and you are forced to run the hands hard and 
until the wee small hours of the morning, and then 
begin early again the next morning, after a few days 
these hands loose their “pep,” begin to slow down, 
grow careless, and you know you cannot keep the qual- 
ity up. Even a machine will go off in its work when 
driven too fast and too long, and why not the human? 
They are just human, the same as the hands who have 
made it possible for you to sit down comfortably and 
read the proceedings of this great Cincinnati Conven- 
tion so soon after it closed its sessions. Serious errors 
we hope are missing, but typographical errors we feel 
there are, but they do not change the sense of the rec- 
ord. They are just blemishes. Please overlook them. 


since they first began, but we believe that we 

never before reproduced as valuable a lot of ma- 
terial as is given in this issue. The whole Convention 
from beginning to end was filled with the kind of ad- 
dresses and discussions that everyone connected with 
this industry needs, and should acquaint himself with. 
We excuse no one, canner, broker, machinery man or 
jobber. It is not too big a task; it is a most interest- 
ing one, and a most necessary one in these rapidly mov- 
ing days. If you do this you-will be a better posted 
man; your business will! mean more to you; you will 
have a grasp upon the vital matters that you ought to 
have. We believe that we can judge the relative 
value of such things from our long experience, and that 
is our honest opinion about what you will find between 
these pages. 


The Convention is held for the benefit of the in- 
dustry, the canners especially ; but even if you attended 
the session in which you thought you were interested, 
and listened intently to every word that was spoken, 
you will still derive benefit from a careful perusal cf 
this report. And you may find some nuggets of great 
value in other meetings which you did not attend. You 
cannot know too much. 


President Clark rightly told the Brokers Associa- 
tion, and the Machinery Association, that they ought to 
have been present to hear some of the things that were 
said about canned foods; and he particularly stressed 
the need of brokers to better inform themselves. Here 
is a quite complete course all in one volume. 


Rain IT—We have reported Canners’ Conventions 


EMBERSHIP IN THE N. C. A-The announce- 
ment that they intended to publish the list of 
members of the National Canners Association 
caused a considerable stir in some quarters. When it 
became known that the buyers of the country wanted 
this information, it added to the interest and specula- 
tion. At the back of this issue you will find that list 
spread over several pages. It was corrected up to 


Thursday, January 19th, but applications are coming 
in so rapidly that possibly by the time you read this 
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there will be some more names in, but not printed. The 
new names will be published from time to time in com- 
ing issues. The resolution was passed to publish the 
list in this Convention issue, and a break had to be 
made somewhere, as the forms had to be closed. So if 
you got in late, and are not included, blame no one but 
yourself. But here is a grand example of where it is 
better to be late—and published later—than never. 


HINT -It must hardly be necessary to tell every 
A reader to carefully preserve and keep this im- 

portant issue. You will note it has been indexed 
so that you can refer to anything wanted. You will 
want it during the coming year, so be careful of it. 


LACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY—Despite the 
P splendid business reported done at Cincinnati, in 
the big Machinery Hall, we learn that there is a 
great deal of hesitation, procrastination, on the part of 
intending buyers. This ought not to be. These ma- 
chinery and supply firms are anxious to take care of 
your wants, but it is not fair to them to wait until the 
last moment. Remember that there are others order- 
ing, and you may have to wait your turn at the end of 
a long list, and then if you get left you will feel hurt 
and blame the supply man. You can just as easily make 
known your wants now; place your order and give the 
supply man time to take care of you now. If you have 
not made up your mind as to which to buy, look over 
the advertisers in this big issue and you will make no 
mistake in placing your business with them. These 
men are not afraid of the white light of publicity, and 
that is a mighty good acid test to put on the house that 
you must depend upon for your supplies. They stand 
out jin the open, inviting your attention and your scru- 
tiny, and you will find they deal wth you in the open 
and above-board manner. There is a comfort and sat- 
isfaction about having back of you a house of that 
kind, and since you can get it better from them, with 
this guarantee of satisfaction, why not patronize them? 
It would seem to be only the course of common sense. 
But don’t ask them to wait on all of you until the crops 
are coming down the road. They can serve you better 
with plenty of time, and you will be sure to have it 
when you want it. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS MEET MARCH 2nd. 


President Summers wishes to invite all Pennsyl- 
vania canners to be present at the Colonial Hotel, York, 
Pa., at 11 A. M. on Monday, March 2nd, to hear Prof. 
Woodbury and others tell them how to grow better 
crops and more of them. Assistant Secretary Frank 
Shook is also expected. 


The Association will furnish the dinner, and it is 
hoped a big crowd will be present. 


WHY AN EDITOR’S HAIR TURNS GRAY 


px HEY were discussing Corn Standards before the Corn Sec- 
| tion Meeting at Cincinnati. The definition of “Color” 
was under discussion. 

Here is an exact reproduction of our “Expert reporter’s” 
transcript of this discussion. Need we say that the gentlemen 
quoted never said anything of the kind. 

If you want something to beat Cross Word Puzzles, try to 


unravel what the speakers really did say. You who were pres- 
ent, try it. 


“MR. BIGELOW: I simply wanted to get out the 
idea that there is a practice in Illinois where you desire 
to inspect the color, that is, recognized by every one, 
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that it is better for the industry if the corn was lettered. 
Some canners do not discriminate against the process 
which gives the color, and makes it rather dark, quite 
dark from the standpoint of many, and as a result of the 
heavy process there is quite a spoilage in the hotter dis- 
tricts of the country when shipped there. 

MR. SEARS: I think these grades are entirely 
trivial, and these extra standard grades should hark 
back to the fanev grades? In that, although the corn 
may be a little more mature, it is still fancy grades. 
If that is so, they should be young corn. 


° MR. TREGO: Mr. Sears, I might say in explana- 


tion of that: There are a number of standards that 
have been prepared by the State Associations and ac- 
cepted tentatively by the Government, and that was one 
of the objections of the committee that one grade and 
the other grade meant nothing, and what this commit- 
tee has tried to do is to define each grade by itself, with 
no particular reference to the grade below or above. 
That is to say, to have some sort of an average erade, 
extra standard. A little better, and fancy being much 
better. That is, we could start with a fancy grade and 
go forward, and in one instance they refer to fancy 
standards, and the others refer to that.” 


TOMATO STATISTICS, 1924. 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION. 


1739 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
February 12, 1925. 
This publication gives the statistical report of tomatoes 
canned in the United States during 1924, expressed in terms of 
No. 3 cans. 
The individual figures from some of the canners were not 
received by this office in time to publish them at an earlier date. 
Published by authority of the Board of Directors. 
FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary. 


1921 1922 1923 1924 
Maryland ......... 1,656,000 3,205,000 5,722,000 3,825,000 
176,000 590,000 1,216,000 803,000 
New Jersey....... 116,000 337,000 412,000 186,000 
CS eer 71,000 179,000 174,000 133,000 
NOW. YORK. 214,000 340,000 266,000 325,000 
136,000 775,000 839,000 871,000 
West Virginia and 
217,000 891,000 963,000 1,116,000 
Washington and Col- 
62,000 168,000 182,000 180,000 
California ........ 339,000 1,701,000 2,397,000 1,767,000 
132,000 664,000 584,000 417,000 


Iowa, Michigan, IIli- 
nois & Minnesota 123,000 360,000 296,000 306,000 


Pennsylvania ...... 258,000 150,000 
Tennessee ........ 186,000 644,000 176,000 386,000 
All other States... 59,000 372,000 141,000 100,000. 

>...4,017,000 11,538,000 14,672,000 12,519,000 


Prior to 1923 Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Kentucky com- 
nesed one group. The figures for Arkansas were, prior to 1923, 
included in the group now composed of all other States. 


MR. CANNER: 


~ 


Suess = The season’s tomato pack has practically 
7 UCK been all solid. Canners are going to try 
\ — mit y for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 


Yf 56 baskets early. Write us for delivered 
\ \) My 

WAY? 


Yf prices now. Prices always advance as 
\ 
f 


Yj demand increases. ‘We make the baskets: 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 


| NORFOLK, VA. 
24147 
Not made to meet competition Phones (Night) Berkeley 200 


to beat competition 


| 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Spot Market Quiet in All Sections—Wholesalers Want to First 
Sell Retailers—The Argument Grows Hotter on Price 
Naming—Market Juggling—Don’t Sell Out in 
March for Fear of a Glut in September. 

The Tomato Market Fixed 
for the Next Year. 


POTS QUIET— The market on spot canned foods has to be 
reported quiet, but it should be understood that this con- 
: dition is due to the scarcity of goods to deal with. There 
is no weakness, the buyers understanding that the shortages are 
genuine, and that there is every reason to believe that the mar- 
ket will be bare of spot goods before new goods can be produced. 
It I _ which makes the market quiet and not any lack of 
interest. 


It s true the buyers are pushing the sale of “packed to or- 
der” goods; trying to get their retailers to express in orders their 
ideas as to the quantities they will need for the coming fall and 
winter. The new style of rapid turn over, introduced by the 
wholesalers in recent yeas, has gone one step further, and now 
demands that what used to be called futures be sold very largely 
in advance. In other words the wholesaler is willing to buy 
futures to the extent of his sales to the retailers, a new depar- 
ture and not a good one. It is carrying conservation to the 
point of elimination of the jobber, for why have the broker and 
the jobber between the producer and the retailer if the retailer 
is to buy the futures? One or the other would seem superflu- 
ous. 


Again, however, we do not believe that this is the factor in 
the market which the operators would have us believe. There 
are tricks in this line as there are in all others, and the sales of 
25 packed canned foods have been very good so far, and they 
are going on rather smoothly and taking up what goods the can- 
ners wish to dispose of in advance. 


But if the market on spots is quiet that cannot be said of 
the discussion on ’25 packed tomatoes in this section. There is a 
merry war on just now between the canners on the one hand, 
who say that the price of 90c for No. 2 tomatoes, 1925 pack, has 
not been named or accepted by any except some small, unin- 
formed canners and then only for small lots, and of uncertain 
delivery possibilities. The brokers retort that they have sold 
good lots of tomatoes at this price, and then to bolster their 
position say that the Ozark regions, down in Missouri, where 
tomato canning has taken a great boom in the past year or two, 
are offering these goods at prices even lower than this. When 
this was brought to our attention we said we did not believe it; 
that that section sold its tomatoes at a better price last year than 
the Tri-States did in the early selling, and that there seemed 


no reason for their selling at such low prices now, and—again 
with the everlasting exception of some poor little fellow imposed 
upon to accept business at the low price—the rank and file were 
not selling at the low prices. Our reason for this position for 
we have not had time to get reports from the canners there, the 
matter coming up only at the end of the week— is that those 
canners have been buying machinery to improve their output and 
plants, and are stepping forward in a real business-like way; 
and we cannot see them progressing in one direction and slip- 
ping back in the other. They know they make their profits from 
their sales, not from new machinery and improved output. The 
trouble is that with the market-juggler one sale makes a sea- 
son and a market, no matter how insignificant that sale may be 
as to size and quality. And that is why the contenders among 
the canners are demandnig that the quotations be made stating 
quantities, if not the names, that there may be some semblance 
and form to the quotations. ; 


Pretty much the same contention is going on with stringless 
beans. They have been offering ’25 packed stringless beans, and 
someone got busy with the cutters, naming prices which the 
canners swear they have never made. And even the brokers 
have fallen out among themselves on this, one contending that 
he had no trouble getting the higher prices, and another that 
he could not find a buyer at such prices. 


There is a good deal more than a smoulderinig fire under 
all this, and it marks a new day in canned foods distribution 
when the canners arch their backs and say they will not allow 
the market to be named for them, at prices below cost of produc- 
tion. It is about time the entire industry woke up to the fact 
that they should have some say in the pricing of their own prod- 
ucts, and that when they tell their salesmen a price they want 
that price or better. and not propositions at lower prices. It 
would do your heart good to hear a canner say: “Anyone can 
give away goods below cost, and we are not going to hire and 
pay someone to give them away.” 


HE TOMATO STATISTICS—At last the industry has 
been given the official figures of the 1924 tomato packs, 
and they prove to be just what most “guessers” thought 

they would be—12,519,000 cases. This is a full two million less 
than last year—and last year’s tomatoes are gone. and were 
gone long before the 1924 packed goods showed up. What is the 
answer? It is perfectly apparent all around you—the tomatoes 
are gone, even today, to an extent that we do not believe the 
market ever saw before, and that they will all clean up before 
new goods are packed, is about as certain as anything in the 
future can be certain. No one waited for the statistics; they 
have been a smaller consideration this season than ever, because 
everybody knew where the market was. 


But thev ought to be a consideration in the selling of the 
1925 pack. We said last year, and we have repeated often since 
—with the floors clear of the previous year’s pack it is utterly 
impossible to over-pack the tomato market in any one season. It 
does not make any difference what the crop will be; how good 
it may be or how large. If it be of good size, it will be of good 
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quality and the pack will rate high on.quality. If it be poor, 
quality and fill will suffer, but the market will take the pack; 
so either way you figure it the market will be good for tomatoes 
for at least another full year. Yet there are men urging can- 
ners to take business at prices which they admit are cost, but 
are urging their acceptance because of the tremendous glut of 
tomatoes which will be seen next summer! It is the same old 
glut these fellows have every February; but it is good bait and 
it catches some of the small fry at least, poor fish! If there is 
any bigger damphool than the canner who sells his output below 
cost now, for fear of a glut next August and September, he must 
be hard to find. Based upon the high prices which the growers 
are demanding, $1.00 for No. 2s standard tomatoes is as little 
as any canner can afford to sell them for, no matter how favor- 
ably he may be situated; and if he has any backbone at all he 
will ask and stick to that price—and he will get it. 

The market page remains without changes this week, and 
if you are anxious as to exact conditions in any item you will 
find them recorded in one of the leading markets reported in this 
issue, and there is no need to repeat here, since conditions are 
alike in all sections. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Spots Slow but Futures Livening Up—Buyers Will Come Early— 
Low Prices on Tomatoes—Booking Future Sweet Potato 
Business—Oyster Scare Is Wearing Off—Future 
Corn Prices Hold Up—Spot Corn 
Getting Scarce. 

New York, February 19, 1925. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


PYHE Situation—The markets have been livening up consid- 
T erably during the past week. Spot trading has, of course, 
been rather slow, owing to the paucity of stocks. The 
futures market has taken on more activity, however, and buyers 
have been showing considerably more interest in offerings. De- 
spite all talk of a bearish character, it is evident that buyers 
will cover on their requirements early this season, recognizing 
the strong statistical position of the market and the necessity 
of making arrangements for an adequate stock of canned foods 
during the coming season. 


Tomatoes—Canners are booking on 100 per cent delivery 
contracts for new pack, so it is pretty evident that they have a 
fair line on what their probable costs will be during the coming 
canning season. Offerings were reported on 100 per cent de- 
livery contracts during the week at 60 cents for 1s, 92% cents 
for 2s, $1.832% for 3s, and $4.25 for 10s. One broker, in 
submitting these prices to the trade, comments significantly as 
follows: “We cannot locate packers of responsibility who abide 
by a contract when made that will take business and guarantee 
100 per cent delivery under the quotations named herewith.” 


Future Sweet Potatoes—Canners are beginning to back 
business on new pack Southern sweet potatoes. Offerings were 
reported during the week at $1.25 per dozen for 2s, $1.40 for 
2%s, $1.45 for 3s, and $5.00 for 10s, all for standard quality, 
prices being f. 0. b. cannery. The 1924 pack of “sweets” has 
been well sold up, and is practically cleaned, both from canners’ 
hands and from the stocks of the distributors. 


The Oyster Scare—Strenuous efforts are being made by fish- 
eries interests to overcome the prejudice against oysters, both 
fresh and canned, caused by the recent scare. There are evi- 
dences that this prejudice is already beginning to wear off. In 
any event, the demand for canned oysters is improving; stimu- 
lated, in part, by buying by the retailers for the Lenten trade. 


Future Corn—Buyers are beginning to show interest in 
standard corn on future contracts and business is being talked 
in a larger way. Southern packers are offering standard qual- 
ity, f. o. b. canneries, at the following quotations: 1s, 85c; 2s. 
$1.05; 10s, $6.50. Extra standard is quoted at $1.05, $1.25 and 
$7.00, respectively, while the prices on fancy are $1.15 for 1s, 
$1.35 for 2s, and $7.25 for 10s. 


Spot Corn Selling—Spot corn was attracting more buying 
attention during the week, and reports from Baltimore assure 
us that “the end of the piles of both crushed and shoe peg are 
well within sight.” Distributors have not been inclined to stock 
heavily, considering the differential between the spot market 
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and the price quoted on futures, but they have been buying 
enough to carry them at least until near the time for delivery of 
the 1925 pack. The spot market is being held at $1.50 to $1.55 
for 2s, with extra crushed quoted at $1.60 per dozen, both f. o. b. 
cannery. 

Future Maine Corn—Opening prices were named this week 
on future fancy Maine corn as follows: Crosby, No. 1, $1.10; 
No. 2, $1.50; No. 10, $8.00; Golden Bantam, No. 1, $1.20; No. 2, 
$1.70; No. 2 fancy succotash, $1.55. 

Pineapple Movement Fair—Canned pineapple movement has 
continued fair, but buyers have not been in the market for spot 
stocks to a large extent. Reports from California indicating 
that stocks are available for shipment from the Coast at conces- 
sions has slowed up trading considerably, while buyers investi- 
gate the extent of these low priced offerings. The pack last sea- 
son, it will be recalled, was a heavy one, and it is conceivable 
that at the tail-end of the season some lower priced offerings 
may have developed. 

Wisconsin Peas—Reports received by buyers here indicate 
that the old pack of Wisconsin peas has been well cleaned up, 
but despite this the uncertainty regarding the actual supplies 
in sight has had a tendency to hold back additional future busi- 
ness to some extent. As previously noted, private label jobbers 
have covered pretty thoroughly from their regular sources of 
supply, but the buying of peas under packers’ labels has lagged 
somewhat. 

California Fruits—There has been quite a good deal of busi- 
ness on new pack California canned fruits booked S. A. P. Buy- 
ers’ stocks of 1924 pack are not large, and it is expected that the 
pack of 1925 will find a bare market in many sections of the 
country when it becomes available. Thus, many of the buyers 
are heeding the advice of their brokers and doing their booking 
early this season, in order to assure themselves of wanted as- 
sortments from the pack of 1925. Packers have not yet named 
prices on new pack fruits. The old pack is practically cleaned 
up, and only scattered offerings are now available. Prices are 
stiffening. 

Northwestern Fruits—The tail end of the season is bringing 
to light scattered lots of berries, but the quantities offered are 
not large. A few water 10s were quoted out during the week at 
$9.00 per dozen, with No. 2 standard strawberries held at $2.25 
per dozen. Bartlett pears were available in a small way at 
$3.50 per dozen for fancy 2%s. Blackberries for the bakery 
trade were quoted at $6.50 for 10s in water and $750 for 10s 
standard, with standard gallon loganberries at $725 and choice 
at $8.25, all of these prices being f. 0. b. Oregon or Washington 
cannery. 

Salmon—It is understood that quite a deal of export buying 
of canned salmon has recently been done on the Coast. and as a 
result, the market has strengthened somewhat. The quoted 
price on red talls at the present is quite generally $2.65 per 
dozen, f. 0. b. Seattle. Pinks have worked up to $1.25 per dozen 
minimum on the Coast, while chums are quoted 5 cents per 
dozen less. The spot movement has continued rather quiet, 
despite the nearness of the Lenten season. 

Trade Gossip—Harrv Balfe. of Ashfelter & Balfe, has left 
for a short vacation in the South. 

H. F. Davidson, president of the Oregon Canning Comnany, 
who has been visiting the New York market, left for home 
during the week. ~ 

L. H. MacComb, for a number of years associated with H. 
E. Wood & Co., has resigned his position. 

Wm. Olney, of G. W. Hume Company, San Francisco, was a 
visitor in the market during the week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Bad Weather Affects Trading—Reporting Quietness For a Pur- 
pose—Spot Peas Slow—Peas of ’25 Pack Also Moving 
Slowly—Spot Corn Getting Too High—Forcing 
Kraut on the Market—Jobbers Waiting 
for Retailers to Take Futures. 

Iowa Selling ’25 Corn. 


Chicago, February 19, 1925. 


By “Wrangler,” 
Svecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


~ HE MARKET—The market has been languishing for some 

é | time, influenced, so it is thought, by mild rainy weather, 

which is usually depressing and unappetizing. This is 

changing, however, as we had a snowfall of about four or five 
inches Monday followed by cold weather. : 


* 
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Brokers generally are complaining of dull trade, and state 
that canned toods are below the normal quietude. It is not 
always dependable, however, to accept the estimate of brokers as 
to trade activities, as some of them are foxy and do not want to 
recite active conditions for fear their competitors, whose name 
is legion, will get busy and try to learn the source of the activity. 

However, when market conditions are described by the 
wholesale buyers and the brokers a happ~ average can be ar- 
rived at, and the buyers have the advantage in accuracy of 
information, for their fingers are on the pulse of retail buying 
and that is a test of market conditions which is very close to 
accuracy. 

Canned Peas—Spot peas are unquestionably slow of move- 
though some buying is reported, but in a rather small way. 

Packed-to-order canned peas from the 1925 output are sell- 
ing rather slowly and wholesalers seem inclined to withhold buy- 
ing for future delivery in this item until their contracts already 
entered into can be partly resold to the retail dealers. 

There comes on to the market now and then some reserved 
lot of canned peas which the canner has been holding back for a 
higher price to be had in the spring, but which the owner has 
concluded to sell, being rather doubtful about higher prices pre- 
vailing later in the season. 

Canned Corn—The price of canned corn for immediate de- 
livery is being maintained by the scarcity of standard grade. 
If there was even a fair supply of standard No. 2 canned corn 
the price would decline as it is too high for general and liberal 
consumption, but there is no offering of canned corn of im- 
portance anywhere in the country. 

Canned Tomatoes—The demand for canned tomatoes is small 
both for spot and future shipment. The market is handicapped 
by the fact that canners are trying to get from $1.10 to $1.15 
cannery for spot standard twos tomatoes, and their futures are 
quoted on the same price sheet for 95c cannery. 

Canned tomatoes in tens are selling fairly well, but the de- 
mand for spot goods seems to have gone visiting or to sleep. 

In relation to the prices of canned tomatoes for both spot 
and future delivery an experienced canned foods broker said to 
the writer, “Canned tomatoes for both spot and future delivery 
are about as high in price as they can be sold, and buyers do 
not seem to care to either buy or contract even at the present 
prices, giving as their reasons that canned tomatoes are not 
propmtly salable at the present prices. 

This opinion may change quickly, however, with cold and 
brisk weather and a revival of demand from the retail grocers. 

Canned Kraut—There is considerable pressure to sell canned 
kraut, and some low prices are being made from Eastern pack- 
ers. I have heard of some prices, much lower than the market 
asking prices, being accepted. 

I am not going to say. what the prices were as I might be 
called upon to prove the statements, and as the information was 
imparted to me in confidence, I might not be able to do so. There 
is, of course, this season a wide variance as to the quality of 
canned kraut. and the low price named may have been made 
for poor quality, but my informant states that the samples 
showed good standard kraut. 


Future Contracting—Brokers report that wholesale buyers 
are doing but little contracting for canned foods in any line, and 
that they seem to have bought about as freely as they intend to, 
until there are further market developments, and until they 
have sold to the retail grocers a portion at least of the contracts 
for future delivery that they have already entered into. 

This situation exists not only as to the big vegetable staples, 
pene, corn and tomatoes, but as to all other items in canned 
foods. 

Conditions of this reactionary character arise frequently 
in the canned foods market and are almost as frequently fol- 
lowed by an era of quick and almost speculative buying. The 
canned foods markeet is just at the present time in a very sensi- 
tive condition, and one where quick changes may be anticipated. 

General Information—I had occasion to inspect some canned 
strawberries, raspberries, and golden bantam corn packed by 
W. R. Roach & Company, of Michigan. The quality of the 
goods could not be excelled. No wonder that you never hear 
of any of their goods being offered on the open market, for 
they put such fine quality in the can that the demand is always 
greater than the supply, and the “Hart” brand has become a 
household title for excellence. 

Somebody bought some Iowa canned corn for future delivery 
in the week from February 5 to 12; as C. L. Austin, Secretary 
of the Iowa and Nebraska Canners Association reports a list of 
919,331 cases sold during that period by 17 canneries reporting. 
This brings the total future sales of the 1925 pack of canned 
corn of those States up to 1,592,380 cases. I expect a consid- 
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erable part of these heavy sales were made at the Cincinnati 
Convention of the National Canners Association. 

It looks like future canned corn will be sold up more quickly 
than last year. 

_ It is noteworthy that only about five thousand cases of the 
big sale of Iowa 1925 pack canned corn of 919,000 cases, came 
to Illinois, and but a little more than eight thousand cases were 
slod to come east of the Mississippi River. A very large pro- 
portion of the sale of canned corn futures by the Iowa and Ne- 
braska canners is of extra standard and fancy grade. Most of 
the sales are to the great Southwest. 

I cut, for my information, some canned hominy and canned 
kidney beans this week from the Morgan Packing Company, of 
Austin, Indiana. The goods were under the factory brands in 
decorated cans, the label being printed in colors on the can, the 
effect was very beautiful. The hominy was as white as snow 
and the cans were filled entirely full, there were no black ends to 
the grains.. The kidney beans were as fine as any I have ever 
seen and the flavor all that could be desired. 

I heard a woman say recently that she liked the canned 
grape fruit better than the fruit in the skin, as it seemed to her 
that, when the labor and time of the housewife or cook in the 
preparation of the fruit for salads was considered, that the 
canned article was cheaper and certainly more convenient, and 
less trouble than the whole fruit. The can was packed by the 
Florida Citrus and Food Products Co., of Largo Florida, just 
in the juice of the fruit. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops in Good Shape—Plenty of Water Except in Southern Part 
of State—Asparagus Helped—Lower Prices to the Growers. 
Good Demand for Fruits—Good Volume of Business in 
725 Tomatoes—Good Acreage Planted to Peas. 
Spinach Will Soon Be Ready— Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, February 19th, 1925. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


LENTY OF WATER—The northern half of the State has 
been visited by copious rains during the first two weeks of 
February and the precipitation for the season is about nor- 

mal in many places, dispelling the danger of another dry year. 
San Francisco has had four inches more than the normal, and 
Red Bluff is also above the average, with important fruit grow- 
ing centers, such as Sacramento, close to normal. Floods have 
occurred in some places, but the damage has been very light, 
compared with the benefits. The San Joaquin Valley is still in 
need of rain, and the precipitation in the southern part of the 
State has been very light. At this writing Los Angeles and San 
Diego have had but about one-third their normal to date, but 
there are prospects that the great storm which visited the north- 
ern part of the State will get into the southland. With the ex- 
ception of eight southern counties, California is now in good 
shape from the standpoint of rainfall and crops are in splendid 
condition. 

Asparagus—The warm rains have brought asparagus along 
in fine shape, and small quantities are making an appearance in 
the markets. Packing operations will be under way in March, 
and canners are now getting plants in order and are making ar- 
rangements for canning stock and cannery supplies. Growers are 
not looking with favor on the prices offered by some interests, 
but few purchases have been made so far. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that prices will be materially lower than those that pre- 
vailed last year, but values have not yet been determined. Some 
asparagus business has been booked subject to the approval ot 
opening prices, but this is not especially heavy. Canners still 
have some of last year’s pack on hand, and are offering this at 
concessions, in many instances, to effect sales. They are looking 
forward to taking a loss on such surplus stocks as they have. 
Last vear opening prices came out in April, but these are ex- 
pected earlier this year. 

Fruits—Quite a demand is being noted for California canned 
fruits, with stocks rather difficult to locate. Seconds in most 
varieties are almost completely cleaned up. Standards are al- 
most as scarce and stocks of choice are light. Some packers have 
nothing to offer and resales are frequent. There has been a 
rather unexpected demand for peaches of late, and those who 
have stocks of these expect to be compelled to scratch these off 
their list at an early date. Considerable interest is being tae 
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in futures, and quite a business has been booked on some varie- 
ties, subject to approval of opening prices. 

Tomatoes—Most California canners handling tomatoes have 
put out formal opening prices, naming these early in the year to 
conform to custom, and quite a volume of business has already 
been booked. The 1925 pack is being offered at materially lower 
prices than those prevailing for spot goods, which are in light 
supply. 

Peas—A good acreage has been planted to peas this year in 
the San Francisco Bay district, and the crop is in good shape, 
with prospects of a heavy yield. The withdrawal of the Pacific 
Pea Packing Company from the field may have an effect on the 
canned pack, however, as this concern has for years been an ex- 
tensive operator. This concern will continue to operate a plant 
at Oakdale, Cal., will devote its attention to other vegetables 
and to fruits. 

Spinach—The recent rains have been of great benefit to 
growing spinach, and the packing of this will soon be under way. 
A satisfactory volume of future business has been booked and 
packers are planning an output fully up to that of last year. 

Salmon—Salmon packers operating out of San Francisco are 
commencing to prepare for the new season and vessels are being 
overhauled and provisioned, although it will be several months 
before they will be on their way to Alaskan waters. The pack 
which comes into the port of San Francisco runs much more to 
red salmon that does that brought into Seattle, and little re- 
mains unsold here. 

Coast Notes—The stockholders of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., have approved the plan of the 
board of directors to declare a stock dividend of $2 000,000 and to 
offer to shareholders, in proportion to their holdings, an addi- 
tional block of stock valued at $1,000,000. This increase places 
the capital stock of the company at $9,000,000. Upon the issue 
of the new stock the monthly dividend of 1 per cent will be re- 
duced to three-quarters per cent, but the policy of declaring an 
extra cash dividend every year will doubtless be followed. 

California cherry growers are raising a fund of $12,000 to 
be used in furthering their efforts to have Congress place a high 
tariff on foreign cherries. 

The pear growers of Santa Clara and San Benito counties 
held their annual meeting at San Jose, Cal., recently, with a ses- 
sion and luncheon at the Hotel Vendome. Among those on the 
program to speak were Frank T. Swett, president and general 
manager, California Pear Growers Association; L. E. Wood, 
California Packing Corporation; I. J. Woodin, Northern Cali- 
fornia manager American Fruit Growers, Inc.; W. B. Saunders, 
horticultural commissioner of San Benito county, and L. R. Cody, 
horticultural commissioner, Santa Clara county. 

The annual meeting of the Pauwela Pineapple Company, 
which was to have been held at San Francisco on Februaary 12, 
has been postponed for two weeks, owing to the failure of the 
financial report to arrive in time. 

F. E. Booth, president of the F. E. Booth Company, can- 
ners and packers, San Francisco, returned recently from a tour 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

E. G. McDougal, of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, is 
visiting the San Francisco office of this concern. 

The Colbert Company. 112 Market street, San Francisco, has 
aranged to handle canned foods on a umch larger scale than 
formerly, end is offering general lines of California fruits, salmon 
and Hawaiian pineapple. 
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MAINE MARKET 


The Prices for 1925 Corn—Stringless Beans—Spots Rapidly Dis- 
appearing—Government to Help Check the Blueberry 
Insect—General Business Quiet. 

Portland, Maine, February 20, 1925. 
By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ACKED For Prices -Future prices on Maine corn have 
been generally named during the last week, and a very 


satisfactory opening business is reported. The general 
quotations are as follows: 


Size Crosby Golden Bantam 
. $1.10 $1.15 
7.75 8.75 


these deals are now being accepted as absolute, the prices pre- 
vailing meeting the approval of the buyers. 

As usual, the cut green stringless beans were also priced 
to the trade co-incidentally with corn, and the sales of beans are 
keeping pace with the corn business in about the usual propor- 
tion. The base quotation on No. 2 size is $1.30, which price has 
remained in force for nearly two years. This variety of bean, 
peculiar to Maine and not packed elsewhere, seems to be grow- 
ing each year in popular favor. and our canners here are in- 
terested to put it before the public on every occasion in order 
to increase its acquaintance. 


There are no other future prices announced at this time, 
nor any interest shown in other lines as yet. The last lots of 
spot stocks are going into consumption and the holdings today 
are very meagre for this season of year. Aside from one or two 
lots of Golden Bantam corn and a very few stringless beans, 
there is nothing in first hands worthy of mention. At the close 
of canning there were several good blocks of stringless beans on 
hand. but these have been taken up now and future sales are 
active. 

Definite advice has been received from Washington that aid 
would be forthcoming this year for the Maine canners in in- 
vestigating the parasite which caused trouble in the blueberry 
fields last season. The discussion about this “bird” is so new 
that little has been learned as yet regarding it. and exhaustive 
study is necessary in order to get rid of it. In the meantime 
the Maine canners are all eager to co-operate in every way. are 
asking for experienced inspectors, and will not can berries from 
such fields as show the presence of this parasite. 

General business in Maine really remains quiet, and no 
break is expected until we near the summer season and begin 
to steel un eeainst the influx of summer gusets which are ex- 
pected here. Dealers are buying in minimum quantities and let- 
ting the consumer pay for the subsequent higher prices: the con- 
sumer is ebjecting to hirh prices and is seeking substitutes or 
going without certain delicacies. The jobber naturally can not 
buv heavily as long 2s his retai'ers are sluggish, and the gro- 
cery trade here in Maine at this time is, generally speaking, 
in a fairly healthy but slow condition. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Trade Pleased With Passage of Federal Arbitration Bill—Move to Standardize California Canned 
Fruits—Other Legislative Developments. 


EDERAL Arbitration—The trade has been greatly pleased 
F by the passage of the Federal Arbitration Law, which 

was signed by President Coolidge last week. The law 
will become effective on January 1, 1926, but will not affect 
contracts made prior to that date. 

The purpose of the law is to make valid and enforcible 
written provisions, or agreements for the arbitration of disputes 
arising out of contracts involving interstate commerce, foreign 
commerce, and maritime transactions. 

In brief, the law provides that a written provision in a 
contract to arbitrate a controversy arising under terms of such 
contract shall be valid and enforcible except on such grounds 
as exist in law or equity for the revocation of any such contract. 


In a case where suit is instituted on a contract in which 
there is an arbitration clause the court, upon being satisfied 
that the issue is referrable to arbitration, shall, upon application 
of one of the parties, delay trial of the suit until arbitration 
shall have been had, provided the applicant for arbitration es- 
tablishes that he was not in default. And in a case where no 


suit had been filed a party to a contract may petition the court 
to enforce an arbitration clause. 

If an agreement between the parties involved in the contract 
provides that judgment of court shall be entered upon an award, 
that requirements may be carried out within one year after 
making the award upon application of a party to the arbitration, 
unless the arbitration award is vacated, modified, or corrected. 


a There was more or less business done on S. A. P. contracts and 
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An award may be vacated if procured through corruption, 
fraud or other undue means; if there were partiality or corrup- 
tion in the arbitrators; if the arbitrators were guilty of mis- 
conduct resulting ia prejudice to the rights of the parties: or 
where the arbitrators exceeded their powers or so exercised them 
that _a definite award were not made. Under certain conditions 
the Federal Courts might modify an award. 

Standardizing California Canned Fruits—Canned Foods Dis- 
tributors are displaying great interest in the California As- 
sembly Bill 751, a canned fruit standardization act, designed to 
promote the development of the California fruit industry, and 
to prevent deception in the packing, shipping and sale of canned 
fruits. Because of the great volume of California canned fruits 
handled by the distributors, this measure has attracted more 
than an ordinary amount of interest in the trade. The pro- 
visions of the bill, and the general position in regard to the 
question of standardization of canned fruits in California has 
been placed before the trade as follows, and a full consideration 
of it will be found under the Fruit Section Meeting in this issue. 
There Preston McKinney explains it in full: 

Proposed New Laws—Among the numerous bills relating to 
food products introduced in the various State Legislatures this 
year are the following, of interest to both packers and dis- 
tributors of canned foods: 

New Jersey Assembly Bill 312, proposed to amend existing 
law so as to permit the name and address of the distributor to 
appear upon containers of condense’ evaporated or concentrated 
milk. The existing law requires the name and address of the 
manufacturer to appear on labels, and does not nermit the name 
of the distributor. Jobbers are backing the bill as it will enable 
them to capitalize on the good-will of their house brands. 

Colorado House Bill 350 contains a number of requirements 
relating to sanitary conditions of all establishments where food 
is prepared, stored or sold. Among other things the floors ‘of 
such establishments would be required to be smooth and water 
tight. 

. Oregon House Bill 351, proposed to make it unlawful to 
manufacture, sell, or offer for sale any condensed or evaporated 
milk, or any substance containing any milk or milk products 
designed or intended to be used or capable of being used as a 
substitute for condensed or evaporated milk, unless the milk used 
in the manufacture thereof is pure, fresh, unadulterated, and 
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wholesome. It is provided, however, that nothing contained in 
the bill shall be construed as prohibiting the manufacture or sale 
of condensed or evaporated milk which is made from pure un- 
adulterated and wholesome skimmed milk. The bill would make 
it unlawful to manufacture or sell any condensed or evaporated 
milk containing any vegetable fat. A number of state statutes 
permit the manufacture of condensed or evaporated skimmed 
milk, but require it to be labeled as such. The pending bill in 
Oregon does not make that requirement. 


Utah House Bill 77, requires that butter and cheese in 
package form shall be labeled to indicate the name of the manu- 
facturer. The bill also provides for the imposition of a tax 
of $1,000 on manufacturers, $500 on wholesalers, and $50 on 
retailers of oleomargarine in imitation of butter. Jobbers feel 
that requiring the use of the name of the manufacturer on pack- 
age cheese will not only be unfair to wholesalers who distribute 
cheese under private labels, but would establish a dangerous 
precedent, which, if extended to other food products from time 
to time, would work a real hardship upon wholesalers every- 
where who have invested thousands of dollars in establishing and 
advertising their private brands. Neither the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act, nor the State statutes uniform with it require 
food products to be labeled with the na emof the manufacturer. 


Indiana house bill 234 relates to the manufacture and sale 
of milk products. The bill would require all condensed and 
evaporated milk in sealed cans to be labeled with the name and 
address of the manufacturer, jobber, or dealer. The bill also 
contains a section which would prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of so-called filled milk. including milk. cream. skim cream, 
skim milk, buttermilk, condensed or evaporated milk. powdered 
milk. condensed skim milk, or any derivative to which has been 
added anv fat or oil other than milk fat, under any name what- 
soever. The bill also proposed to make it unlawful to sell in 
Indiana any condensed or evaporated or powdered skim milk in 
containers holding less than ten pounds avoirdupois net weight. 
Containers of ten pounds net weight and over would be reauired 
to bear the name and address of the manufacturer distinctly 
branded, indented. or labeled thereon, together with the words 
“eondensed skim milk” or “powdered skim milk,” as the case may 
be, in Roman letters of a size at least as large as any other 
words or letters appearing on said brand or label. 


| 
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One of The 
Oustanding 
Exhibits 
at the recent convention was the 


“INVINCIBLE”? CORN HUSKER 
Improved 1925 Model | 


Everybody marveled 
at its 
Simplicity 


Our callers were surprised at our having overcome 
so many faults common to this class of machinery. 


They liked the heavy construction. The friction 
; clutch drive appealed to them. And they’re still ; | 
talking about the new cob-placer. 


“INVINCIBLE” 


CORN HUSKER S. HOWES CO., Inc. 


ith all-steel husking rolls and friction INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


~ 
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The 
Vital 
Factor 


One thing in canning processes is of vital 


| 

| 

i Improper methods and materials are a real 

| 

| 


economy too, for this cleaner is of such uni- 
| 
| 


importance—and that is cleanliness. 


menace to the quality of canned products, 
and, when prepared for the table, to their 
appearance and flavor. 


Assurance against these undesirable condi- 
tions is provided in hundreds of canneries 
by distinctive, safe and sweet sanitation 
which follows the use of 


Clearer and Cleanser 


And ‘‘Wyandotte’’ sanitation is based on 


form quality and dependable efficiency that 
every barrel you use will insure low clean- 
ing cost, as well as provide needed protect- 
ion to the quality, flavor 
and appearance of your 
product. 


Indian in circle 


Ask Your Supply Man 


in every package 


Sole Manufacturers 


: The J. B. Ford Company 
| Wyandotte 


Michigan 
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Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
either 
Single or Double 
The fastest and best husker on the market. It has an automatic ear 
placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 


Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 


The Morral Corn Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. _ It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Com, and it is the 
best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
| work. We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


Morral, Ohio. 


| 
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Bliss High Speed Automatic Body Makers a) 


Over 575 in Service 


If You Do Not Know Why 
Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. worxrs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bidg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bidg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bidg. Union Trust Bidg. Nat’! Bank 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


IDEAL VINERS 


Hamachek Ideal Viners are a necessity for a pea 
cker determined to pack quality canned peas at the 
owest possible cost. 
Homelite Ideal Viners save many peas that would 
pass through any other viner unhulled, and prevent ° 
many peas from breakage or damage during the 
hulling process. The peas saved are the best quality 
that were in the vines. | 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 


ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 


| 
| 
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The Husker That Feeds Like a Cutter 


Embodies the easiest, most simple, and fastest ear feed that ever has been devised, and 
permits greater actual operating capacity with fewer machines and less operators. 

Substitutes scientific accuracy for the faulty discretion of indifferent labor by automatically 
providing for differences in ear sizes, making substantial waste impossible, and producing the 
same quality of work with all feeders, whether experienced or not. 

Requires no adjustments or timing of parts. 

One of the best built machines ever offered to Canners for any purpose. 

Greatly reduces husking costs of prevalent methods. 


Write for fully illustrated descriptive booklet. 


‘THE UNITED COMPANY 


Sales Office General Office 
Continental Trust Building WESTMINSTER 
BALTIMORE Maryland 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
- what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 Style C. Monitor Blancher 
1 15 ft. Sprague All Purpose Blancher 
2 4screen Colossus Pea Graders 
4 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
1 M &S Corn Cooker Filler 
2 M&S Corn Silkers 
1 Cuykendall Mixer 
Several ‘*‘Burt’’ Labeling Machines 
Several ‘‘Burt’’ Boxers 
Large stock of other miscellaneous canning equip- 
ment, complete list gladly sent upon application. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
1 Beach Russ Vacuum Pump and Tank. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates 32’? x 10’’ 
A number of tables, practically new for peeling or slicing 
fruit. 


Address Box A—1285 care of The Canning Trade. 


‘FOR SALE—Four (4) Morral 
Slitter attachment, good as new. 
Address Box A-1283 care of Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


3 Meade Vacuum No. 10 Testers. 
2 Doig No. 7 Nailing Machines. 
1 Morgan Diagonal No. 6 Nailing Machines. 
1 Hooper 17 In. by 27 in. two color printing press. 
1 Louisville Steam Pomace Dryer. 
5 Hand Fed Coons Apple Peelers. 
15 K. W. Steam Engine and direct current Gener- 
ators with switch board. 
3 Five horse power direct current motors. 
1 Monitor Style No. 10-42 Can Apple Filler. 
1 American Label perforating machine. 
15 Fruit Retort Crates, 33 by 15’’, inside bales 4’’ 
apart. 
The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


Corn Cutters, with 


FOR SALE— 1 No. 5 Monitor Bean Grader, making 
5 standard grades, price right. 
Stittville Canning Co., Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Monitor Green Pea Grader in 
good condition, used only two seasons. One Colossus 
Pea Grader in fair condition. Fruit Belt Preserving 
Co., East Williamson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One four-pocket M. & S. Cooker-Fill- 
-er, in good condition, will sell cheap. The Miami Can- 
ning Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—We manufacture and sell to the can- 
ners, Hand Pack Filling Machines for No. 10 cans. In- 
spection, grading, drainage tables (used on peeled to- 
matoes only), and Can Conveyors. Circulars and prices 
on request. Frank M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 
1-60 H. P. Asme, 15 pounds. 
1-80 H. P. Standard Construction, 100 pounds. 
10-80 H. P. on wheels, new Asme, 125 pounds. 
1-90 H. P. Asme, 150 pounds. 
1-100 H. P. Standard construction, 100 pounds. 
ERIE ECONOMIC TYPE. 
1-60 H. P. Standard construction, 100 pounds. 
1-90 H. P. Standard construction, 100 pounds. 
2-125 H. P. Asme, 125 pounds. 
Upright Boilers in almost every size, ‘from 4 to 100 
H. P., new and Used. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W.. Corner Sharp and Con- 
way Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Owing to abandonment of cannery at 
Sherman, N. Y., necessitating immediate dismantle- 
ment and removal of all equipment, the :ollowing ex- 
ceptional bargains are offered, subject to immediate 
shipment: 

1 Monitor Sample Pea Grader (almost new), $200. 

2 Huntley No. 6 Pea Graders (excellent condi- 
tion), each $175. 

1 Sprague 12-ft. Cut Corn Elevator, $50. 

1 Sprague Model M Corn Cutter, $95. 
ees" Power Crane with 12-ft. boom for Retort Room, 

1 2 Wheel Buggy Truck, $10. 

1 Ajax 10 H. P. Vertical Steam) Engine, $125. 

1D. C. Dynamo 10 KW. with 24x36 slate switch- 
board, $175. 

1 Wood Packing Table, 12 ft. by 3 ft., $10. . 

1 Wood Nailing Bench, 30x72, $5. 

1 Wood Nailing Bench, 20x42, $5. 

1 Round Wood Tank, 5 ft. dia.x 43 in.x13/ in., $10. 

2 Bath Tubs, 6 ft., with 34 in. coils for Syrup Mak: 
ing. Each, $12.50. 

1 Rumsey Air Pump, with Storage Tank, $15. 

‘Above prices are all f. 0. b. at Sherman, N. Y. If 
interested wire or call mail orders direct to John Wall, 
38 LaBelle Bldg., Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


FOR SALE—Just dismantled complete canning 
plant, 10-80 galion aluminum kettles, complete with 
stands, covers, etc.; 1 Lynn water filter, 1 Laboratory 
Retort, 1-42 in. by 60 in. retort, 6 Crates for this retort, 
several open top Tanks, 2 Copper Wire Strainers for 
80 gal. kettles, 1 Rice Washer and galvanized Tank, 
14-ton Motorbloc (traveling hoist, 220 volt D. C.), com- 
plete with tracks; 1 electric can dryer, never used; 
7-1000 gal. Copper Tanks, Jacketed Copper Kettles 
from 5 to 100 gals. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 


15 Park Row, New York city. 
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For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—A limited amount of Indiana Canners 
Association “‘Indiana Baltimore’’ Tomato seed, that we 
offer, subject to previous sale, at $4.00 per pound C.O.D. 
or cash with order. This is the seed we have been growing 
and improving for years under the supervision cf Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider Secretary, 
Mathews, Ind. 


FOR SALE—420 Bushels of 1924 grown Alaska Seed 
Peas. 
W. F. Assau Canning Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Alaska Peas. Ameer Peas. Reliable 
stock. High germination. The J. Bolgiano Seed Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels Burpee Stringless Bean Seed, 
100 bushels Full Measure Stringles Bean Seed, 1924 grown 
f.o.b. Baltimore. 
J. Langrall & Bro., Inc., Balti8 ore, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 bu. Country Gentlemen Seed 
Corn. 200 bu. Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn. High 
germination. W. E. Robertson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Small surplus Gem Peas, Burpee’s 
and Giant Stringless Beans, Henderson’s Bush Limas, 
Extra Selected Detroit Beet, Shoe Peg, Evergreen and 
Golden Bantam Corn. Write for attractive prices. 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—The canning factory known as the 
Serto Packing Co., located at Centreville, Queen Anne 
County, Maryland, built along side of the State cement 
yes with two acres and twenty-four one-thousands of 

It consists of a frame building two stories high, 
50x150 feet. It has a concrete foundation and con- 
crete floor, separate building for three boilers, two 150 
H. P., five years old, and one 250 H.’P., one year old. 
Railroad siding on the Balitmore and Atlantic R. R. and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad half a mile from the factory. 

Large acreage of tomatoes obtainable from local 
farmers, factory delivery and within a radius of 10 to 
15 miles, with railroad delivery, additional acreage can 
be contracted. This territory also grows in abundance 
sweet corn, peas and fruits. 

Labor’ obtainable is sufficient and reasonable. 

The location is considered a fine tomato-growing 
district, with good shipping and general facilities. 

The plant being equipped with two large vacuum 
pans, could be turned into a condensed milk station at 
small expense, as abundant supply of milk is available 
in this territory. 

Write for further details and conditions. Scara- 
melli & Co., Inc., 379 Washington St., New York City. 


FOR SALE-—3 Modern Canning Factories, located on 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, in good farming community. 
Ready to operate and equipped to handle Tomatoes and 
Sweet Potatoes. Plenty of help available. For further 
particulars, address 

Charles J. Brooks, 811 S. Wolf St., Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR SALE—Desirable canning properties in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and New York. Full information given 
upon request. 

Walter J. Sears & Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 Canning Factories on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, in excellent Tomato county. Plenty of 
help available. Reasonable terms. For details apply 

Metal Package Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 40 H. P. Return Tabular Boiler. 


Low price for quick sale. Address Box A-1292, care 
The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One Ayars Double Tomato, Filler for 
No. 1 cans, must be in good order. Write particulars. 
Paul G. Wimbrow, Pittsville, Md. 


WANTED—Max Ams No. 128 Seamers. State 
serial number, equipment, ccndition and price. The 
United States Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED —In first-class operating condition. 

3 Peerless Corn Huskers. 

3 Sprague 40x72 Closed Retorts, with crates. 

1 Ayars Corn Shaker. 

1 Monitor Sanitary Tomato Scalder. 

Specify approximate age of equipment and lowest 
price for same to Quality Canners of Canage, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


WANTED—Party with some money and experi- 
ence to take over and operate fruit and vegetable can- 
nery in Blaine, Washington. For particulars write 
Chamber of Commerce, Blaine, Washington. 


WANTED—In first class condition: 
1 Double No. 1 Ayars Tomato Filler. 
1 Monitor-Thomas Tomato Sealder. 
1 No. 7 Sprague Corn Silker. 
Address Box A-1270 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED— 
6 40x72 closed retorts 
30 4 tier crates 
2 String Bean Cutters 
1 Tomato Scalder 
Address Box A-1259 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Man who has specialized in tomato canning on a 
large quantity production scale. Outline full particulars, past ex- 
perience and total pack handled. Good opportunity for capadle 


party. 
Address Box B-1276 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Expert Packer of gallon Corn, Peas and String 
Beans. Good position for right man. Give all details first letter 
Address Box B-1282 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One of our German customers near Berlin desires a 
factory manager who has an all around knowledge of fruits, vege- 
tables. conserves, jellies, condensed soups, ketchup, chili sauce, ete. 
Knowlede of German desirable but not essental. Permanent posi- 
tion assured to good man. State experience, compensation expect- 
ed, references. 

’ Max Ams Machine Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 
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WANTED—Pisition by married man, 45 years old; 25 years 
experience canning peas, beans, corn tomatoes,'and pumpkin. First 
class references. 

Address Box B-1286 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First class Processor on Peas for Wisconsin 
factory, to act as Superintendent. Must have complete knowl- 
edge of packing and processing Fancy Peas, and used to handling 
help. Steady position. Good opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress Box B-1290, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First class Superintendent for Indiana corn 
factory. Must have thorough knowledge of packing Fancy Corn. 
Please reply, stating age, experience and salary required. Splen- 
did opportunity for right man. Address Box B-1291, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First class, thoroughly experienced, competent 
canned foods salesman. To such a man we offer year around 
employment and a splendid opportunity for advancement. Pick- 
rell & Craig Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Situations Wanted 


SALESMANAGER—With broad experience among Brokers all 
over the country, as well as jobrers and Canners in Indianais open 
for connection January first. I have initiative and do not work ac- 
cording to a diagram set out by others, have the push and ambition 
to go ahead, and have a successfull sales and character record. 
Marrie4, live in Indianapolis and would prefer remaining here, but 
willing to travel anywhere. None but high class steady proposition 
considered. 

Address Box B-1263 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position as all around foreman with re- 
liable canner. Thoroughly experienced in al] phases of factory oper- 
ations, including packing fruits, vegetables and catsups. Has had 
18 years experience. Can satisfactorily obtain and manege italian 

r. Satifactory references. 

Address Box B-1274 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position by Superintendent Processor; 
able to pack full line of Vegetables, Fruits and Table Condiments of 
the higeest quality, in tin or glass. Salary $2500 year, Now open 
for contract. 


Address Box B-1278 care of The Canning Trade. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brokers - Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 
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February 23, 1925 


WANTED-— Position as Superintendent Processor. TT wenty years 
experience packing full line of quality Fruits, Vegetables, preserved 
Fruits, Jellies, Catsup, Chili Sauce and Cream Tomato Soup. Under- 
stand building plants, installing machinery, handling help and 
economical production. A 1 reference. 


Address Box B-1284 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Salesman for sanitary cans. Must have thorough 
selling knowledge of this line, also acquaintance with canning trade 
throughout East and Middle West and be willing to change residence 

Address Box B-1289 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Competent Superintendent with knowledge of 
installing and operating cannery in a Southern State, putting 


up Cane Syrup, Vegetables, Berries, etc. Address Box B-1788, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


Jolin R. Mitchell Co. 
‘ Foot of Washington St. 
- Baltimore, - Md. 


Souder Continuous Cooker 


Handles No. 2, No. 2% and No. 3’s at 
same time, no changing necessary 


Maximum quality at minimum price 


Do not fail to know more about the Souder 
Cooker before buying for 1925. 


This cooker has been tested and proven by time 
and service. It will give you every satisfaction. 
WRITE FOR OUR 1925 CATALOG 


SPRATGE-SELLS CORP. SPAULDING &CO. 
Chicago-Baltimore. 514 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 
Bridgeport, N. J. 
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INSPECTION, GRADING AND SORTING 
TABLES. | 


The latest is the Inspection Table, the one that 
turns the tomatoes over every four feet. These units 
are to be had in eight ft. sections to make any length 
desired. 


With the use of our Grading Table (another late arri- 
val in the field) your quality will be greatly increased. 
Tomatoes smaller than 2” in. diameter will go direct 
to the pulp line, and are not crushed by the peelers as 
a cull. 

We also build Sorting Tables any width or length, us- 
ing the Hercules, woven wire or rubber belting to suit 
the reqnirements. 


Kook-More Koils 


Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 

Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 


Baltimore, Md. 
Eastean Representative 


The Thrift 
of a Scotchman 


Sandy McGregor, typical of thrift, likes the A-B 
Economy Syruper because, like himself, it doesn’t be- 
lieve in waste. 


There is no flowback from the vent pipe; the air 
vent and syrup supply close simultaneously. 


There are no holes to clog with seeds. The syrup 
fills into the can around the inside outer edge. 


The Economy does not mash the 
fruit in the can. The arched top of 
the valve allows syruping of the most 
delicate fruits. 


Economy is easy to operate, having 
all cut gears. 


| 
There are no ‘“cut-out’’ disappoint- 
ments. The drainer removes all excess water before 
syruping. 


Economy requires no labor to feed it. The disc feed 
allows cans to feed direct from conveyor if drained. 


Can be furnished without drainer and disc feed, if 
desired. 


Write our nearest office for 
further information today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


S.O. RANDALL’S SON 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Indiana Pulpers | 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
U 
| 
| 
| | 
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THE ANDERSON 


Syruper or Briner 


Does it mean anything in your produc- 
tion costs to have a machine which is 
always ‘‘on the job’’, putting an exact 
amount of syrup or brine into each can— 
and putting it info the can and not on 
the floor ? 


This handy little machine is built rightly, 
has no valves to clog or leak or get out 
oforder. Has stood the severest kind of 
tests and won unstinted approval. 


Instead ofa weak link it will be the strong 
link in your production line. 


Have you seen our 
leasing proposition ? 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


February 28, 1925 


CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


AVE you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


You Employ Salesmen— 
Employ Sales-BOXES, too 


H&D Canned Goods Boxes are 
sales-builders. They are clean and 
quick to open—no splinters or lit- 
ter; easy to handle, and the hand- 
some appearance of every can is 
safely guarded! 

Free Sample? Prices? Write— 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machineryand Supplies Association 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE | 
SHIPPING BOXES 


| 
Can 
NEW You, "Pany 
i | 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*—(Callfornia) 


White Mammoth, No. 2%....... 4.10 


e Mam., Peeled, No. 3%.. Out 
Mammoth, 
White, Large, No. 
White, Large, Pecled, No. 2%.. Out 
Green, Large, No. oO 
White, Medium, No. 
Green, Medium, No. 
White, Small, No. 


ut 


Tips, 

Tips, White, Gmail, = 1 aq.. 
Plain, No. 3. 
In Bares, WO. 1.30 


BEANS} 
String, Standard Green, No. 2.. .90 
String, Standard Green, No. 10. .... 
String, Stand. Cut White, No. 2 .... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2..... 1.15 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10.... .... 
White Wax, Standard No. 2 


White, Wax, Standard, No. i0:: 


Small, Whole, No. 3............ Out 
Standard, Whole, NO. Out 
Large, Whole, No. 2......e+066. Out 
Cut, No. 1.50 
CORN? 
Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. o. b. Balt. .... 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f o. b. Co .... 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. 1.50 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, Balt.. 
Ex. Std. Sh’peg, righ , f.0.b. Co. 1.55 
factory. 1.60 
, Baltimore. 1.55 


Extra Standard Western, No. 


tandard Western, No. 2....... «+++ 
HOMINY?¢ 


Standard, Split, No. 10......... 3.50 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP{ 


12 Kinds, No. 
12 Kinds, No. eeoeseereeeeeeees 4.50 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Standard, No. Out 
Standard, No. Out 
PEASt{ 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, . o. b. factory.. 4 
f. o. b. Baltimore 2 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s o. b. factory... 
. b. Baltimore 1.50 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. factory. 1.30 
Baltimore 1.35 
No. 4 Sieve, 2s “4° ©. b. factory.. 1.20. 
t. b. Baltimore 1.25 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, fo . b. Balto.. Out 
83 Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. = 
J. Sifted, 1s, ite. 3 Sieve.... 
J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 


_ Fancy Petit Pols, 


PUMPKIN? 

Standard, ie $, factory....... 125 
Standard, N 
Squash, No. 

SAUERKRAUTt 
Standard. NO. Bip... 
Standard, NO. 8. 
Stan No. 3.25 


SPINACHT 


1.00 
5.25 
Out 
Out 
*2.50 
#2.10 
*1:50 
*1.30 


(ft) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued | ' CANNED yah Continued 


Standard, No. 4:50 5.25 

California, No. 1.70 Balto. N. Y. 

1F. O. B. Factory basis. 


SUCCOTASH}¢ 


Seconds, No. 2, in 
No. 2, in Watep.... 

xtra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.00 1.20 
Seconds, No. 3, in 
Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.00 .. 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.75 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.85 

PINEAPPLE®* 

q ra, No. 2. 2.00 Out 
Bahama Sliced, = Std., No. 2. Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., No. 2. Ont 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No .2%... 2.85 3.10 
Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2.70 2.80 
Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2.35 2.50 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, _ 2.. 2.35 2.35 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2... Out 2.10 
Hawaii Grated, Sta: Out Out 


Balto. N. Y. 
Green Corn, Green Limas...... VUul : 
With Dry Beans, NO. 1.40 1.45 


SWEET POTATOES+ 
F. O. B. County 
Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county. 1.50 1.35 
Standard, No. 3, f. o. b. Balto.. 2.25 1.95 
Standard, No. 3, f. 0. b. County 2.20. .... 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County ‘Out 6.25 


Shredded, Syrup, No. 
TOMATOES} Crushed, No. 
Fancy, No. 10, t. 0. b. Baltimore. Out Out Eastern Pie, "Wate 
Jersey. No. b. Factory.. .... Ont Eastern Pie, ‘Water, No! 
Sta., N . Baltimore... 5.15 5.50 Porto Rico, No. 10 4 
ani Ss, 

Jersey, No. 3, County.... Ont =o Fo. 3 
Ex. Std., No. 3, f.0.b. Balto... 1.70 .... Water, No. 10....... é 
Standard No. 3, f. ;°- b. Baltimore 1.57% 1.60 Black, Water, No. 1.. pe 

s, 0.b. more Out 1. 
Standard 2s, f. o-b. Baltimore. 1.17% NG. 


Standard, 


f.o.b. County. 1.12 
Seconds, 


o.b. Baltimore . 


Black, Water, No. 


Standard 9s, 0.b. Baltimore.. Out Out Red, Water, No. 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. .75 -80 Syrup, 2.35 2.3 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .75  .80 71.80 
TOMATO PULP? Red, Water, 9.25 9.25 
RIE: 
Std., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 5.25 5.40 Extra Standard, Syrup, No. . 1.90 
Standard, No. Preserved, NO. 200 310 
Standard, No. Out Extra, Preserved, No. 2........ 210 2.35 
APPLES* Preserved, 
Maine. No. 10 Out Standard, Water, No. 6.00 6.75 
Michigan, "No. 4.25 Cann Fis 
New York, No. cas See ed h 
Md., No. 3, f.o.b. Baitimore...- 1.25 1.35 HERRING ROE* 
No. 4.25 Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 2.10 2.25 
APRICOTS* Flats, 1 Ib., 1.70 Out 
California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.80 Flats, 2 Ib. case, 4 dog........ 1.55 3.75 
Standard, NO. 1.20 1.35 YSTERS* 
Standard, Out Standards, 5 -70 1.85 
Standard, Standards, 4 oz. .... 1.55 1.70 
Standard, Ne 2, Preserved..... 1.70 1.80 Standards, 10 oz. Aseeaainammey me 3.25 3.4 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... Standards, 8 3.00 3.46 
BLUEBERRIES Selects, 6 oz..... 250 £76 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 245 2.70 
CHERRIES. Red Alaska, Flat, No. ne «seo eae 
§ Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 
Seconds, Red, No. 3............ 1.40 «... 1.75 
Seconds, White, No. 2........-- Out... Cohoe. Flat, No. 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2....1.35 Out Pink, Tall, ‘No ; ide ie 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.......... 
Extra Preserved, No. 2......... 2.25 Out Columbia, Flat, No. 
our Pitte 8.00 m Red Talls........ 5 
California Standard 2i8........ 2.85 2°80 Medium Red 1.40 1.75 
GOOSEBERRIES§ SHRIMP? 
Standard, No. 6.75 7.35 Wet, No 1.90 
PEACHES* SARDINES—Dom 
California Choice, No. Y. C.. 2.60 2.60 F. O. B. Eastport, 
California, Std., No. C.. 2.40 2.35 ¥% Oil, Keyless...... 
4, Mustard, Keyless .......... £50 - 255 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.. Out x, Mustard 
Seconds, White, No. 2.. 8 [3.00 
xtra andar Wh e, 0. 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2.00 2.20 Calif 
Seconds, White, No. 1.30 Out California, 25 1500 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.30 1.40 
es, Peele Os t iforn ue 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10....+++s-- 2.00 2.15 California, %s, Striped ........ .... 7.00 
Pies, Peeled, No. Out California, 1s, Striped ......... 


| 
| N.Y. 
3.65 
1.10 
1.30 
1.40 
1.40 
imas, Soaked, No. 2........... .80 -85 
1.90 
Out 
1.75 
1.75 
1.55 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f- b. Co. I. 1.50 
Extra Std. Crushed, f.o.b. Co... 1.50 1.65 : wes: 
1.70 
*1.55 
*3.40 
95 
1.40 
4.50 
1.40 
90 
1.10 
3.50 Cac: 
1.55 
1.60 
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What are your Requirements? 


Wr years the Heekin Can Company 
has been a leader in its line. 
Tough, sturdy and air tight Heekin 
Cans are today the finest that can be 
made. 


The Heekin line is complete—from 
the small vegetable and fruit cans to 
the large lard or sorghum containers, 
there are Heekin Cans for every need. 
And every one is an example of quality 
manufacture. 


Heekin Cans are giving complete 
satisfaction to thousands of canned foods 
consumers every day. Heekin Cans 
will be delivered at your door in any 
quantity your fruit or vegetable crops 
specify. 


Write us today and let us know your 
estimated canning requirements. We 
will gladly send you prices and com- 
plete information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


February 28, 1925 
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THE 1925 


ALMANAC 


OF THE 
CANNING INDUSTRY 


I° now in the course of preparation, and 
will contain the usual statistical data cov- 
ering the acreages, packs and prices, to- 
j gether with regulations, and all that import- 
ant data, needed daily by everyone handling 
canned foods, and which can be found no- 
where else. 7 


j The Almanac is being rushed through, 
right behind this Convention issue, and will 
be mailed March 2nd. Watch for it. 


| If you are a regular subscriber in good 
| standing, it will be mailed you first. 


EXTRA COPIES $1.00 


All orders on hand will be filled at the first mailing. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PUBLISHERS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


_GOOD PRODUCTS 


GOOD LABELS 


BUYING Canned 
Ng Foods, people are 
- guided mainly by the 
appearance of the label. 
A good label—effective 
design, bright colors and 


fine paper—attracts 


attention, and creates a 


favorable impression.  {t 
builds an atmosphere of 
quality around your product. 


_ We make good labels. Our 


organization is known for 


its artistic ability, its 


‘mechanical skill and 
efficient service. 


Write us now for particulars. 
United States Printing 


_& Lithograph Co. 


BALTIMORE 


Ss 


SSN 


February 28, 1925 


SMILE AWHILE 


RAIN. 


Pretty little raindrops, 

Coming from the sky, 
Am I glad to see you? 

No—and that’s no lie. 
You ruin my complexion, 

Demolish my marcel, 
Hurt my disposition, 

And make me look like— 

a wreck. 
—Pelican. 


RETURNING THANKS. 
Nephew—Thanks very much for the present. 
Aunt—Oh, that’s nothing to thank me for. 
Nephew—That’s what I thought, but mother told me to 
thank you just the same—Tid Bits, London. 


DISPLAY? 
Customer—Have you any silk hose? 
Clerk—Yes, I have something very attractive in silk hose.— 
Buccaneer. 


RECKLESS OF HIM. 

First Cannibal—The chief has hay fever. 

Second Cannibal—Serves him right; we warned him not to 
eat the grass widow.—Buffalo Bison. 

I asked my veterinary instructor, “What has four legs and 
flies?’ When he gave up I said, “A dead horse.” Since then I’ve 
drezped the course.—Iowa Frivol. 

HELPING HIM OUT. 

“IT can read your mind like a book,” the Prof. was droning. 
“T can tell just what each one of you is thinking.” 

“Well, why don’t you go there, then?” drawled a cynic in 
hte rear seat.—Boston Beanpot. 


TIME. 


She (innocently)—Whew, it’s hot in here. Let’s go out and 
get a breath 

H (guiltily)—Yes, but not so loud—the hostess is standing 
just over there.—Record. 

SILENCE SUPREME. 

She—What did she say when you kissed her? 

He—Not a word. Do you think she’s a ventriloquist ?— 
Froth. 

A SHOW-UP. 

Tim—I heard you had a falling out with your girl? 

Jim—Yes, over a Christmas present. 

Tim—How did it happen? 

Jim—She gave me a present, as she said, to show me how 
much she thought of me. 

Tim—I think that was very nice. 

Jim—But I opened the package and it was a pair of 98-cent 
skates.—Black and Blue Jay. 


LET’S GO. 


Boob (1 A. M.)—The other night I heard a story that gave 


me such a start 
Girl (very bored)—I wish I knew it.—Dartmouth Jack 


o’Lantern. 
SOFT. 


“T almost sold my shoes yesterday.” 
“You did.” 
“Yes, I had ’em half soled.” 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Soliated for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


————the Machinery and. Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Anderson Fill. Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps, 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 

Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 

BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Frank Stare, Inc., Wausau, Wis. 

Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. ” 

Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cat. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

~~ Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

enn. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 

Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

. Can Co., Cnicinnati, O. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 

Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors, 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 

Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 

J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, peas, beans, seed, etc. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, III. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 

Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 
er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

F. H. Largsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the Case). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, ‘ 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The United Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Fillers, 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

; (Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 

CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. ‘ 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CULTURES, inoculation. 

Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, TI] 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Ca le 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

ouble Seaming achines. Se 
Machines. 

DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, 

Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 

ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
— Kettles. See Tanks, glass. 

ined. 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 

FACTORY TRUCKS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 

Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Anderson Filling Machine Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Corp., Chicago. 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 


Machinery, fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, electric. See Motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Equip. 
Governors, steam.. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad. 


ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
ACKETED PANS, Steam. 

FH Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers a. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles. a See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 3. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. .. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

ut Cutters. 

Py Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New_York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 


H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. z; 
U. &. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 

N 1 Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
ki Ink, Pots, etc. ee ni 
og Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 

Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Senin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
hines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

i . Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
& Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 

kers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails. Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
D. Lanéreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

EA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Gloves, factory. 
Rhubarb Cutter. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans, 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, t aato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Ba.timore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEALS, for Bottles, Tumblers, Etc. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


See Can- 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers 

and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City, 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
eam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 

STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. . 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. S 
upply House and General ents. § 
General Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barugrever Mfg. Co., San Jose, 

al. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

_ TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. — 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHIN 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. _— 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

anning Machinery change, timore. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.,- Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Canning Mchy. Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. 

Transplanting Machine. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 


Regulators. 
See Corers and 


Vegetable Corers, etc. 
Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See 
Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and Jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 
ets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, w > 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
Machinery. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Wrappers, paper. Corrugated Paper 
Products. 


Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanita Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyando Mich. 
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TLANTIC 


- LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED 


No finer cans beneath the sun, 
eae Quality first since nineteen-one. 
ee Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
= Fits us well to serve you now. 
Jobbers’ Friction 

and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


os? Machinery 
601-7 S. Caroline St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1924 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, complied by the National Canners’ Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 15th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the Nationa] Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 


$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed byall wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early. 


National Canners’ Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


FOR 48 YEARS THE CANNED FOODS AUTHORITY 


Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY, MARCH 2, 1925 


T SHOWED the 

breadth of Canco 
manufacture, that 
there is a proper Canco 
container foryourprod- 
uct, whatever it may be. 
May we have the op- 
portunity of applying 
Canco Service—Canco 


N THIS Canco arch 
those who attended 
the Canners Conven- 
tion could find packages 


for all kinds of food knowledge, ability, and 

products, hermetically Riau purpose to serve —to 

sealed or otherwise your can requirements? 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK [RON GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
CANCO 


American Can Company fo 
Cf 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


W. H. Killian. 

C. Burnet Torsch. 
Leander Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 
Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Counsel Committee,, 
Chemist Committee, 


Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


MADE BY THE 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER | 
(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 
| 
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Ayars New Perfection 


PEA and BEAN FILLER 


stood Only filler 
the test on the 
market 
up under all kinds of , 
pe Revolving 


peas entirely satisfact- 
ory to the user. 


Hopper 


The REVOLVING HOPPER made a big hit with the canner 
this year. Lots of canners are writing in wanting their old models 
changed, as they say this is a very decided improvement. Peas 
cannot stick to one side of hopper and get cold. 


Capacity Equal to any Filler on Market 


Packers who used these ma- Between 200 and 300 sold during 


chines tell us their capacity 


was only limited by the capacity New York Canners, Inc............ 32 
of the closing machine. One California Packing Corp.......... 23 
canner reports running 144 cans 
per minute during rush. B. F. Shriver Co... 


Write for prices and full information 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 
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The Salvation of 
the Beet Industry— 


The New Four Roll Hansen Beet Topper 


is indispensable to the Beet Packer 
Because 


1. Iteliminates all hand topping labor, 
thereby reducing the cost of topping to 
a minimum. 


2. It tops all small beets which bring 
the largest profit. 


3 Farmers are more willing to raise 
beets when hand topping has been elimi- 
nated. 


The Beet Packer without Beet 
Toppers will find it as difficult 
to meet competition as the pea 
packer would today without pea 
viners. 


Our output is limited. 
Order today ifyou wish 
delivery this season. 
FULLY PATENTED 
Manufacturers of the following Hansen Master-Built Machinery 


e 
Canning Mach Corp 
Conveyer Boot Automati« Kraut Machine 


Sanitary Can Washer No. 10 F. & V. Filler 84-90 Hamilton St., CEDARBURG, WIS. 


INSTALL 


ory Al ER” Laborless, 


| for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 
CATSUP, CHILISAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 


Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, _ 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. 
“HALLER” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 


The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 
of itself— 


A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division P. O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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“Not only saving money for us but is actually a 


money maker.” 
THE WALES CO. 


N reply to your letter of the 19th ulti., would state that 
the Piston Visco Filling Machine which you sold us a 
few months ago is doing excellent work for us and we be- 
lieve it is not-only saving money for us but is actually a 
a money maker. We are using it to fill all of our jelly 
tumblers and as we doa large business in jellies alone, we 
find that the machine has helped us in many ways, in fact, 
the whole lineup of your machines has improved the ap- 
pearance and most certainly the operation of our entire fac- 
tory, and, we would gladly recommend this machinery to 
anyone. We would be only too glad to exhibit it to any 
prospective customer you may care to send here to see us.”’ 


The Visco saves money because: 


It fills containers rapidly and the cost is the wage of 
one girl. 


There is no waste of product. 


The filling is done accurately and it is unnecessary to have 
an operator leveling off the containers. 


The cost of upkeep is very small. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


or 


Js 


have no fear of your crop being eaten up. 


the cost of labor. 


Write us for circular or let our sales- 
man call on you and explain to you 
what this machine will do. 


Can you afford to be without it? 


Berlin, Wis., U. S. A. 


A Complete line of Canning Machinery for every plant. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINE WORKS. 


PEA LICE 


Let BERLIN Control Your Pea Lice 
Don’t Let the Pea Lice Control You 


The D. & S. louse remover (Aphidozer) will control your louse situation. 


Used with average conditions it saved, in some cases, as much as 50% of the total crop and removed 
an average of better than 80% of the total pea aphis. 


PEA CROP INSURANCE: Puta Berlin pea lice remover at every two viner stations and you need 


This machine is complete in itself, cost is nominal, can be drawn by one horse, operated by one man, 
no chemicals necessary. The machine should last for a lifetime without additional expenses other than 


DUDLEY-SEARLE PEA LICE REMOVER 
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DECIDING FACTORS 


Why Southern Cans 


ARE PREFERRED 


1st BECAUSE—Their high quality reflects the use of Prime Tin Plate only-- 
no Seconds. 


2nd BECAUSE—On both ends Gold Seal Compound is used—providing a com- 
F plete film of pure rubber--the development of which is the greatest 
advancement in Can Manufacturing practice for years. 


3rd BECAUSE - Of the extreme tightness of end seams by the adoption of such Seal- 
ing Compound, eliminating the tendency of Cans with paper 
gasket ends to “‘breathe’’ with resultant loss of vacuum. 


4th BECAUSE — Of the availability on a nominal rental basis of the most efficient 
Closing Machines furnished by any Can Manufacturer. 


5th BECAUSE-— Our Double Seamer Service Department is composed of highly 


trained and accommodating mechanics ready for any emergency. 
6th BECAUSE—Onur service in times of stress has always been unfailing. 


7th BECAUSE—In addition to our daily production, we carry an enormous stock 


of Cans in warehouses located at a distance from our Plant for 
any contingency. 


8th BECAUSE—Our Organization is compact, obliging and trained through years 


of experience in anticipating customers’ needs in the Canning 
Season. 


To those who have not yet experienced the satisfaction of SOUTHERN service, we 
beg the opportunity of demonstrating in practice the points above noted. 


Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - $3.00 
Foreign, - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
ADVERTISING RaATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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No. 28 


EDITORIALS 


seeds jin getting past his adversary’s guard, he 

cries ‘“Touche,” and scores a point. Apparently 
we have scored some points in this mannex recently, 
and we mention it not in a boastful spirit, but because 
the fact that the readers answered shows us that there 
is beginning a spirit that we want to see grow; a spirit 
which the industry has needed for a long, long time, 
and that is willingness to take an active part, and not 
leave the work to the Presidents of its Associations or 
to its trade paper. The recent Convention may still be 
fresh enough in mind to use it as an example. When 
a question of importance was up, and there was debate 
pro and con, if expressions came from all parts of the 
hall, jone not only realized very quickly that they were 
interested, but he was able to gauge the sentiment. of 
the whole, and to see how they wanted it decided. This 
very fact made many think on the question, and then 
act; and when this happened you will recall that you 
had a very interesting and profitable session. What is 
true in a meeting of that kind is equally true through- 
out the industry. When a matter discussed in these 
columns comes close to your interest, don’t be content 
with silently, approving it. Put in your vote for it. 
Give the weight of your counsel to your fellow canners, 
and you will help them to a proper decision and to the 
benefit of the entire business. These columns are al- 
ways open to you. Don’t be afraid to write and lend 
your argument to the cause, for that is what we mean; 
because we know that if ever the canners generally 
tcok up a matter in that style the object sought for 
would be quickly accomplished. In these columns you 
have ja forum for debate on matters looking to the im- 
provement of the whole canned foods industry. Use 
it. All know that there are many matters which need 
correction. If we could ever get the canners to work 
that way in:‘harmony what a wonderful thing it would 
be for the upbuilding and defense of the whole indus- 
try. If the men who prey upon the unsuspecting can- 


"T sects i —When the duelist or fencing master suc- 


ners knew that their attempts would be blazoned be- 
fore the whole industry in print, these attempts would 
end over night. 


But what of the “touches”? 


From down in Palacios, Texas, the Crawford Fig 
Company wrote us on the 20th: 


“Will you kindly mail us eight copies of 
The Canning Trade of February 16, 1925? 


We were especially interested in your ed- 
itorial ‘Over and Over Again.’ The ; Texas 
preserved fig situation needs closer co-opera- 
tion between the packers, and it is our idea to 
mail each of the Texas fig packers a copy of 
The Canning Trade with your editorial 
marked.” 


Speaking of one of the cartoons in the big Con- 
vention Issue of last week, Mr. J. “Ott” Langrall, he 
of the Big “R” Brand, writes: 


“T have always tried to be a peaceful citi- 
zen, but I have been advised by many of my 
friends that I now have grounds for legal suit, 
and would advise you to get in communica- 
tion with me before I consult my attorney, as 
we may be able to make amicable settlement.” 


The W. F. Assau Canning Company, also of Balti- 
more, write: “We want to congratulate you upon the 
appearance and thoroughness of the report,” and Mr. 
Herman Gamse, after congratulating us upon issuing 
the first report, and the ability to assemble, print and 
mail it so soon, sends his letter: “You certainly deserve 
the full co-operation of all concerns in the canning in- 
dustry.” 


Evidently, therefore, we have made a “hit.” 


We appreciate these expressions of approval, and 
thank them for their thoughtfulness, and for the ben- 
efit of those who may not know Mr. Langrall, well, we 
cught to say that, while he may not have felt flattered 
at our cartoonist’s conception of his genial personality. 
he is too good a sport to say so, except to “kid” us. (If 
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that does not go over with him our next editorial may | 


have to be written on asbestos paper.) 


With reference to that Convention issue, however, 
it is pleasant to note that the industry ‘accepted it as 
given, and that is as a service rendered in: business-like 
style, promptly, in type easily read, permanently bound 
for hard usage, and not merely a picture book. And 
we offer it as our contribution to the greatest Conven- 
tion the industry has ever held. 


HE PENINSULA AROUSED —Elsewhere we pub- 

lish the account of a special meeting of canners, 

held at Salisbury, Md., in the very heart of the 
tomato canning region of Maryland and the Tri-States. 
Mr. Bounds has set forth the purposes of the meeting 
so well that we need not repeat, but we cannot refrain 
from calling attention to the new day when these can- 
ners take united steps to better their position and to 
protect their market, which they see slipping from 
them. It was not always so with Maryland canning. 
Once she was renowned from coast to coast for her 
peaches, oysters, pineapples, peas and many other 
products, but Maryland saw them one after another 
taken away from her, and she uttered not a word in 
protest. But her tomato industry has now been 
threatened, and they call a meeting to which more than 
150 respond, and they have started to save that to 
themselves. And not alone to Maryland, but to the 
Tri-Staters in particular. That is an event worthy of 
notice. Whether or not all the trouble is due to the 
freight rates, as charged, remains to be seen, but there 
is anoher notable condition connected with it, and that 
is that in no way do they feel that the lack of quality 
is playing any part in the loss. Those who saw the 
Canned Foods Exhibit at Cincinnati, and looked over 
the products of the Tri-States and the Canned Goods 
Exchange,will understand why they need not bring that 
- question into the matter. The Tri-States have brushed 
up and are brushing up on quality, for they have been 
awake to the competition on quality. They know that 
their goods must be cut against the tomatoes of many 
other sections, and having the quality in the raw prod- 
uct, they find no particular trouble in holding their own 
on that basis. In normal seasons they know that the 
cheapest thing about a can of tomatoes is the raw prod- 
uct, and, acting upon that belief, they are putting the 
tomatoes in the can. And they know, too, that that is 
the one thing that always wins: a full can of the kind 
of tomatoes which the Tri-States can produce. 


As we say, the vast majority of the canners in the 


Tri-States have long since taken that truth home, and’ 


are acting upon it. In such a large number there may 
be some exceptions, as every flock must have its black 
sheep; but that is an individual matter and cannot now 
be laid against the section. ‘ 


We commend those who took part in that meeting 
for their efforts to advance and protect the business of 
their section, and we believe that we can prom- 
ise them that if they will encourage all to continue 
this quality packing, and strive to bring up to the gen- 
eral high level the few backsliders who may exist, that 
even if freight rates continue harmful to them they 


will ultimately gain the market they seek, for quality 
cannot be denied. 
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The growers of that section ought to co-operate 
with them in this market drive, and not put stumbling 
stones in their way by asking more than the crop of to- 
matoes is worth. Tomatoes on the Eastern Shore have 
always been a very profitable crop for jthe growers. 
Not one year in a dozen do they suffer, at least heavily, 
from poor crops. If they will pull with the canners to 
produce the kind of quality tomatoes wanted, they will 
find that the increasing demand will} bring them in- 
creased profits as growers, and so stabilize the industry 
for both canner and grower as to give it a big advant- 
age over almost every other section. If the grower de- 
mands exorbitant prices, it will mean either a heavy 
cutting down of the pack, a slighting of quality in the 
cans, or ruination of the canners financially, and no one 
will profit. The tomato canning industry of the Tri- 
States can go on for years to come, a profit to both 
grower and canner, if the situation is handled properly. 
But it will never get anywhere by a continuation of the 
present contention. The growers know something of 
the canners’ problems, having become better business 
men in recent years; the canners know much of the 
growers’ problems, most of them being growers them- 
selves. Let them take hold of the question together, 
and despite the apparent throttle hold of the railroads, 
they can put the Tri-State tomato business back not to 
where jt was in years gone by, but far ahead of any- 
thing any of them have yet seen. It is a good business 
and can pay a good profit to all concerned;-but not if 
either party tries to make his pile in one season. 


CODDINGTON SUCCEEDS GILBERT 


HIS will advise you that A. E. Coddington, Harry 
A. Angell and Clyde B. Wilson, who have here- 
tofore comprised the active operatives of the 
Harry C. Gilbert Co., have formed the Coddington 
Brokerage Co., Inc. The business will occupy the 
offices heretofore occupied by the Harry C. Gilbert Co. 
at 212 Indiana Terminal Warehouse Building, India- 
napolis, Ind. 

The above personnel has conducted the business 
of the Harry C. Gilbert Co. exclusively for the past five 
years, and has been associated with it for a much 
longer period. 

We hope to merit a continuance of our present 
friendly relationship. 

Sincerely yours, 


CODDINGTON BROKERAGE CO. 


— Too Late To CrLassiry —— 


FOR SALE—A Baltimore canner recently purchased 
ten 42’? diameter by 72’’ depth Retorts, five Open Kettles of 
same size and one Zastrow Hydraulic Crane, with intention 
of canning Baked Beans. These people finally decided to 
give up the idea of canning this commodity, and we now 
have the above material for sale. The Retorts are on legs 
extending about 1 ft. from the ground and can be used with- 
out the legs if desired. The open Kettles are of extra heavy 
material. We offer part or all of the above list at specia! 
bargain prices—none of these have ever been in actual opera- 
tion. A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Lombard & Concord Sts., 


Baltimore, Md. 
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LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


Beans and Corn are short. We are fortunate in having 
some Cor, Narrow Grain Evergreen, Evergreen, 
Country Gentlemen, and Golden Bantam types. In 
Beans, Stringless Green Pod, Mammoth Strngless, 
aed Refugees and Late Refugees, Henderson Bush 


as. 

Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 

Dwarf Lima -Beans 


Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after_1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 


| 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 140th 


year in the business. 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PA. 
Business Established 1784 


THE LANDRETH 


140 years in the Seed Business i 
SS SSS SS. SS 


“Slaysman” Junior Slitter 


Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045”’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters. 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12’’. Endless lengths 
can be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool eae 
makers Brown & Sharpe. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


‘ 
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EASTERN SHORE’S FREIGHT RATES 
Session Held at Salisbury, Md., February 20, 1925 


HE Eastern Shore—by which is meant the entire 
| Peninsula of Maryland, Delaware and Eastern 
Virginia—has become aroused over the loss of 
trade, and which they attribute very largely to freight 
rates. There was a special meeting of the canners of 
this section on Friday, February 20, at the Wicomico 
Hotel, Salisbury, at which more than 150 were present. 
Below we give the address of Mr. Geo. C. Bounds, 
of G. A. Bounds & Co., canners, of Hebron, Md., and 
which summarizes the purposes and intents, as well 
as the needs, of the section, and the meeting. 
The committee appointed to handle this matter 
consists of George C. Bounds, chairman; Ralph Dulany, 
Fruitland, Md., and F. P. Roe, Greensboro, Md. 


In his opening address Mr. Bounds said: 


HE purpose of calling this meeting today was in 

| order that the canners of the Eastern Shore 

might have the opportunity of meeting together 

and, in a friendly and informal manner, consider a 

matter of vital importance to the canning industry of 
this section. 

And let it be said at this time that anything vital 
to the canning industry is equally important to every 
resident of our section, for it must be realized that 
directly or indirectly over one-half of the population 
of the Eastern Shore are employed in or dependent in 
some manner upon our great industry for their liveli- 
hood. 

We intend by the use of the term “Eastern Shore” 
to imply all of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia, 

It is, therefore, for the best interest of the com- 
munity at large, as well as the canners themselves, that 
everyone lend his influence and assistance that the in- 
dustry may grow, prosper and be perpetuated, in order 
that it may continue to distribute its benefits among us. 

Canners will recall that in seasons gone by ship- 
ments of their products moved forward from our East- 
ern Shore factories to practically all parts of the United 
States, but it is now a rarity that orders are received, 
for example, from Middle Western customers who once 
furnished us much valuable business. 

These customers are still in business, perhaps 
using more tomatoes than ever before, but their orders 
are going to canning centers other than ours, and why? 

Just two words explains it all—Freight Rates. 

Our canners spend unlimited time and energy on 
their production problems, arid it is not the purpose or 
intent of this meeting to go into the details of this 
feature of the industry in any manner. 

It is the marketing of our products that demands 
our attention at this time. 

How to get back the markets we have lost and to 
retain those we now have against invasion. 

Most canners have been sadly indifferent to freight 
matters, often taking the position of: Why are we in- 
terested in freight rates? 

The buyer pays the freight. 

Only too true—he pays, and is mighty particular 
how much he pays. 

And, further, he makes it his business to know 
ahead of time just how much he is going to be re- 
quired to pay and the packer whose shipping station 
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carries an unfavorable rate of freight to the buyer’s 


station is seldom or never troubled with that buyer’s 
order. 


Let us, for example, analyze one of our greatest 
tomato-consuming sections of the United States; in 
fact, the section reputed to consume more tomatoes 
per capita than any other State in the Union—that 
great State of Texas. 

Many of our Texas brokers are advising us that 
their trade is now buying its canned tomatoes from 
the neighboring States of Arkansas, Colorado and 
Missouri, although we once enjoyed practically a 
monopoly on tomato business of Texas. 


It must be realized that the buyer is most con- 
cerned with the delivered cost of the product he is 


buying, rather than the way or means of that product’s 
arrival. 


The freight rates applying from Arkansas and 
Colorado into Texas average approximately 2714c per 
hundred pounds lower than the rates from our factories 
to the same destinations, the difference between 621c 
and our rate to common points of 90c per hundred 
pounds. 

The Baltimore interests, realizing that a valuable 
market is fast slipping away from them, are fostering 
a movement to secure direct sailings from Baltimore 
to Texas points in order to secure a 75c rate, as against 
the present 90c rate, which now applies from both Bal- 
timore and Eastern Shore shipping points, via New 
York boat lines. 


We wish to mention right at this moment, in order 
that we should not be misunderstood, the purpose of 
this meeting is not to combat in any way the efforts 
of the Baltimore canners to secure a revision downward 
of freight rates. 


Rather, it is our intention to co-operate with them 
to the fullest extent of our ability, believing that it is 
unquestionably for the best interests of the tomato in- 
dustry of the East, as a whole, that proper adjustments 
of existing freight rates be expediated, and at the same 
time that revisions are made that the Eastern Shore 
be granted equal rate advances with all other shipping 
stations in our Eastern sections, regardless of destina- 
tion. 

That our Eastern Shore shipping stations should 
enjoy equal classification with the Western Shore is 
best illustrated by the Western Pennsylvania market, 
to whose points our stations carry a differential over 
Baltimore rate that is greatly restricting our trade in 
that heavy consuming market. 


Few of us realize what facilities we have right at 
our door, so to speak, ready, willing and able to help us 
with our transportation problems. 


We have in our midst an officer of the Salisbury 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Gardner, who has spent his 
entire business life dealing with transportation prob- 
lems on the Eastern Shore, a man thoroughly alive to 
the needs of the situation, with the interest of the can- 
ner at heart, and whose services are available to the 
canners of this section at a most nominal expense. 

Mr. Gardner has not been idle. He was present in 


Baltimore when the Texas Direct Sailing plan was 
launched; he has been to Philadelphia, to Washington, 
to Wilmington; in fact, has only returned today from 
his latest mission to that city, all on transportation 


matters pertinent to the Eastern Shore canning in- 
dustry. 
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Bliss Compound Applying Machines 


Ends Compounded 
Without Air Bubbles 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


No. 390 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 

CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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It must be borne in mind that Mr. Gardner is now. 


working under a handicap when he places a propisition 
before the Commission, acting for the Salisbury Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or as a representative of one or two 
canners as the amount of tonnage he speaks for is in- 
significant; whereas, should all the canners of this sec- 
tion stand united behind Mr. Gardner, he, as the spokes- 
man for several hundred canners or representative of 
over one and a quarter million tons of freight, will be 
able to bring petitions before the Commission and 
secure hearings that otherwise would be pigeon-holed 
or shelved indefinitely. 

Mr. Gardner is to tell us what he thinks can be 
done, and in that connection I wish to take this oppor- 
- tunity of soliciting from every canner here, and all 
others of our section unable to be with us today, that 
they join with us to a man in this proposition, and let 
it be said that the “Eastern Shore is on its toes and 
fighting to a man.” 


THE VIRGINIA CANNERS MEET 


Record Attendance at Annual Convention, Roanoke, 
Va., February 19, 1925. 


HE canners of Virginia are aroused to the neces- 

[ sity of better co-operation, and so they responded 

to the call for the annual meeting in great num- 

bers, and took an active part in the sessions, They 

re-elected President Ikenberry, and an active season in 

Association work has been outlined. The local paper 
reported the sessions as follows: 

The largest attendance in the convention 
history of the Canners Association of Virginia 
was reported after the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Association had adjourned here 
yesterday. More than 200 canners from prin- 
cipal canning centers of the State were pres- 
ent, and heard the President of the Associa- 
tion, B. R. Ikenberry, of Daleville, predict a 
very bright future for the industry. 

Mr. Ikenberry was re-elected President of 

the Association; S. R. Price and C. G. Rea- 
burn, of Roanoke, and Lester Pendergast, of 
Luray, were elected vice-presidents; Miller 
Overstreet, of Bedford; F. W. Brugh, of Nace; 
H. M. Booze and F. D. Bolton, of Fincastle, 
and C. G. Reaburn, of Roanoke, directors ; and 
L. D. Johnson, of Bedford, was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Officers said that the meeting was one of 
the best the canners have ever held, and that 
it went off without a hitch anywhere. Luray 
was selected as the place for the next annual 
convention. 

Members were luncheon and _ theatre 
guests of the Virginia Can Co. and the Bed- 
ford Can Co. The luncheon was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In his annual report President Ikenberry 
declared that the industry is in a more stable 
condition ; that the old days when tomato fac- 
tories bubbled up and ran for a season or two 
and vanished are passing, and that the men 
now in the industry are experienced men for 
the most part, some of them with large inter- 
ests. 

Addresses by J. J. Scott, of Bedford, pres- 
ident of the Bankers Association of Virginia, 
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on the relation of banks to the canning busi- 
ness, and by J. W. Gillaspie, featured’ the 
afternoon session. D. V. Wiley, of Roanoke, 
spoke on the diseases of tomatoes; F. D. Bol- 
ton, of Fincastle, discussed the prices of raw 
materials in relation to future sales, and di- 
rected a discussion on the proposal to raise the 
price of tomatoes. 

Committees were announced as follows: 

Membership—W. M, Bradley, Botetourt; 
D. F. Aleshire, Luray ; V. W. Nichols, Bedford, 
chairman; J. A. Noel, Botetourt, and C. A. 
Layman, Botetourt. 

Nominations—W. P. Barley, Buchanan, 
chairman; 8. W. Huddleston, and C. E. Bolton, 
Fincastle. ° 

Resolutions—D. P. Riley, Blue Ridge, 
chairman; I. N. Dovel, Luray, and G. B. Kin- 
zie, Troutville. 


TRI-STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


HE Executive Committee met with other com- 
mittees of the Association at Wilmington, Del., 
Hotel Du Pont, Thursday, February 19, and had 

a pretty full attendance. 

Dr. T. B. Symons, of the Maryland Extension Serv- 
ice, and Drs. C. A. McCue and J. A. Baker, of the Dela- 
ware and New Jersey Extension Services, respectively, 
in conference with the committee, outlined their re- 
a for agricultural research in their respective 

ates. 

Through the generosity of the can companies and 
several individual members of the Asociation the sum 
of $2,500 had been subscribed to this object, which, to- 
gether with an appropriation of $1,500 from the Tri- 


' State Treasury, made the sum of $4,000. This sum, 


it was determined, should be apportioned among the 
three States as follows: $3,000 for Maryland, $500 for 
New Jersey, and $500 for Delaware. 

Dr. Symons reported that he had secured an as- 
sistant to Mr. A. D. Radebaugh, County Agent of Cecil 
County, who has been doing very effective work for 
the farmers and canners in this territory, and that Mr. 
Radebaugh would hereafter be able to devote far more 
ef his time to this work than heretofore. 

Dr, Baker reported that several community plant 
beds were in contemplation in South Jersey, where the 
propaganda for Better Tomato Growing and Better 
Seed is taking hold. 

Dr. McCue reported that nothing as yet has been 
undertaken in Delaware, and that the appropriation 
made his State last year was entirely used up in pay- 
ing a man he had especially engaged for demonstration 
purposes, and that while the community plant beds 
were not generally a success last year, yet they would 
very likely be undertaken again the coming season. 

The disposition of the 30 pounds of special tomato 
seed which Mr. Radebaugh had saved for the Associa- 
tion was taken up and fully discussed, and it was finally 
determined that Mr. Radebaugh should retain as much 
of this seed as he desired for the purpose of having it 
planted in localities where he could personally oversee 
the work and match the plants in the fields, harvest- 
ing the crop and saving the seed therefrom, which seed 
should be turned over to the Association as “specially 
certified seed,” to be disposed of as the Association 
might deem fit. The remainder of the 30 pounds of 


seed to be sold to our members at $10 a pound, and 
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66 
Bred for Perfection— 
Slender round green pod 5 to 5% inches 
long, almost perfectly straight, tender, 
meaty, brittle and entirely stringless even 
7 when ripe. 
| In appearance and season, very similar to 
Late Refugee 1000 to 1 having a 15 inch | 
dark strong growing vine; hardy and pro- 
ductive. 
Especially desirable for Canners who pack | 
both peas and beans, coming on as it does, | 
P after peas are out of the way. 
: Without exception, the most popular 
variety for Canners use. 


By Individual Plant Selection” 


| 

| Sewemomemn Rogers Bros. Seed Co. | 
ROGERS. | 


ORIGINATORS 
“BLOOD TELLS” ’ Chicago, U. S. A. 


4 
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MAX AMS Closing Machines 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
and used All Over the World. 


Use AMS Closing Ma- 
chines and AMSCAN Cer- 
tified Sealing Fluid — The 
| Golden Band—and Jnsure 
Tight Seams Without 
Waste. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


AMS No. 128 
BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


LAD 
N.S 
| | 
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the proceeds thereof to be turned into the treasury. 

The idea in the above arrangement is not to trust 
the saving of the seed, which we hope to be absolutely 
pure, to the individual canner, but to place the responsi- 
bility upon Mr. Radebaugh alone, thereby being more 
sure of getting true seed. 

Mr. W. T. Gardner, Traffic Manager of the Tri- 

States, made a report of what he had accomplished for 
members of the Association during the past year, and 
which amounts considerably, and he was retained in 
the same position for the coming year at a salary of 
$350. In this connection the canner members should 
remember to refer all their transportation troubles to 
Mr. Gardner, whose address is Salisbury, Md., and he 
will render assistance without charge to members ex- 
cept in collection of claims, when his commission will 
be 20 per cent. 

The place and date of the spring meeting was then 
taken up and discussed, and while both Salisbury and 
Frederick had applied for the meeting, it was finally 
determined that inasmuch as the spring of the year 
was by far the best time to hold a meeting in Fred- 
erick from every standpoint, our spring meeting should 
he held at the Francis Scott Key Hotel in that city, 
Tuesday, March 31, 1925, and to hold the fall meeting 
in Salisbury at a date hereafter to be fixed. 


Due notice of the spring meeting, together with 
a schedule of trains and ferries, will be given in time. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Savannah, Ga.—Savannah interests are consider- 
ing the erection of a cannery for syrup, berries, vege- 
tables, etc. They want an outline plan of a syrup can- 
ning plant. H. O. Lowden, the well-known oyster can- 
ner of Savannah, is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 

ok * * 


Greenville, Ky.—Harry M. Dean wishes to get in 
touch with firms who furnish equipment: for small 
canning and preserving plants, also wants glass con- 
tainers, cans, etc. 

* * 

Monticello, Ark.—Drew Canning Company has just 
been organized, and have on their staff D. B. Snoddy, 
president; Jos. S. Harris, vice-president, and J. J. 
Gibson, secretary-treasurer. 

* * 

Hanover, Pa.—A. G. Gentz intends to erect a can- 
ning factory in Pennsylvania to can peas, corn, beans 
and tomatoes. 

* * * 

Helena, Ark.—Helena Chamber of Commerce is 
interested in the location of a canning factory in their 
section, as their people are growers of vegetables, 


fruits, etc., and ready to lend financial support to the 
factory. 


* * 
Oakland, Calif.—The H. G. Prince Canning Com- 


pany has been granted a permit for the erection of a 
$30,000 addition to its plant. 


* * * 

Yuba City, Calif.—Articles of incorporation of the 
Sutter County Co-operative Growers have been filed 
with Secretary of State Frank C. Jordon, the Asso- 
ciation being formed primarily for the marketing of 
peaches. The principal place of business will be Yuba 
City, Cal. 
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FOODSTUFFS ’ROUND THE WORLD 


- (Canning and Dried Food Section of the Department 


of Commerce, Washington) 


Australian Canners Demand More Bounties — A 
certain amount of fruit growers and canners in Aus- 
tralia are again demanding assistance from the’ Gov- 
ernment in the form of bounties in spite of the fact 
that last year the Government stated that the indus- 
try must stand on its own. It is claimed in some cir- 
cles that assistance is unnecessary, as the trade has 
developed to such an extent that there is, or soon will 
be, a dearth of canned fruits. 

The Canned Foods Trade at Liverpool—lIt is esti- 
mated that 40 per cent of the canned foods imported 
annually into Great Britain enters through Liverpool, 
40 per cent through London, and the remaining 20 per 
cent is divided among the other British ports, accord- 
ing to a report received in the Department of Com- 
merce from the American Consul. 'The total importa- 
tion of all classes of canned foods through all ports of 
entry in 1924 has been placed at approximately 816- 
000,000 pounds, valued at £23,000,000, while in 1913 
the figures were 482,000,000 pounds, valued at £10,000,- 
000. 

Canned fruit is the most important single item 
of canned foods imported into Liverpool from the 
United States, and the Chairman of the Canned Goods 
Section of the Liverpool] Chamber of Commerce states 
that the imports from the United States represent over 
$0 per cent of the total canned fruit imported. Of the 
total imports of canned foods from the United States, 
fruit represents almost 50 per cent; the balance is fish 
and vegetables, with a comparatively small amount of 
meat. The greater portion of the canned meat is said 
to come from South America. The chief canned vege- 
tables imported are asparagus, peas and spinach, while 
corn has never made a place for itself in the British 
markets. The imports of canned fish from the United 
States are practically equal to those from Canada, and 
consist mainly of salmon, 

It is estimated that the per capita consumption of 
canned foods in Great Britain is, roughly, one-seventh 
of that of the United States, and, accordingly, a great 
increase in the trade can reasonably be expected. Im- 
porters are generally optimistic in regard to prospects 
for 1925, and hope to do a much better business than 
in 1924. ° 


Liverpool is exceptionally well situated geograph- 
ically in regard to the buying centers for canned foods. 
The goods enter duty free and distribution is made by 
rail, steamer, motor truck and canal. 

Norway’s Canned Fish Exports Show Large In- 
crease—The Norwegian exports of canned fish prod- 
ucts during the first eleven months of 1924 were 38.4 
million kilograms, according to official statistics fur- 
nished the Department of Commerce by its Commer- 
cial Attache at Copenhagen. On the basis of figures 
supplied by the Norwegian Fisheries Director, exports 
for the entire past year are estimated at 39.4 million 
kilograms. This represents a considerable increase 


over the figures of 1923, when 21.3 million kilograms 
were exported. Sardines in oil formed the bulk of these 
shipments. 

The United States is by far the best customer for 
Norwegian canned fish products, Great Britain and 
Australia being in second and third positions. During 
the entire year 1924 the exports of canned fish prod- 
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HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


ak. 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MEG. CO. _——— 


ROLL ‘EM WHILE PICKING. 


A Tomato, Apple or other like stock may have a bad spot. On the Belt Table that spot 
may be on the under side next the belt and out of sight and never scen. The MONITOR 
Roller Picking Table brings it up where it must be seen. Then your pickers get the bad 
ones, what you pay them for. It’s really in line with sanitary requirements for it exposes 
all surfaces and your operator simply picks them out as they show up. 


Our catalogue No. 67 describes it. 


Special Agents 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BROWN BOGGS CO,, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO., Ogden, Utah. 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO., San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian Plant 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 
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ucts from Stavanger (from which the bulk of these 
shipments depart) to the United States was 16 million 
kilograms, or more than double the 1923 figure, which 
was 6.9 million kilograms. 

Spanish Fish Packing Quiet—The December quar- 
ter of 1924 proved to be a very quiet one for the pack- 
ers of canned fish in the Vigo district, according to 
Consular advices received in the Department of Com- 
merce. The lack of sardines has been severely felt by 
the packers of salted sardines, because, unlike the can- 
ners, they could find no fish suitable as a substitute. 
The result has been a complete standstill in this branch 
of the industry that usually finds its busy season in the 
last three months of each year. 

Canned Salmon Exports Increase — 85 Countries 
Our Customers—Exports of canned salmon from the 
United States during the year 1924 show an increase 
of more than 12 per cent over the exports of the pre- 
vious year, according to the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The United Kingdom is by 
far our best customer, having taken over one-half of 
the total shipments. The Philippines, Australia, Mex- 
ico and Canada follow in the order of their importance 
as buyers, and the remainder is distributed to some 80 
countries. There follows a detailed statement of canned 
salmon exports during 1924. 

The Swiss International Fair—The attention of 
American foodstuffs producers is called by the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department of Commerce to an 
“International Fair of Colonial and Foreign Products” 
to be held at Lausanne next summer. This fair is an 
addition to the regular annual Swiss Sample Fair for 
Food and Agricultural Products. Both fairs will be 
held from June 27 to July 12, instead of during Sep- 
tember, which has been the time for holding the Sam- 
ple Fair. 

Products which may be exhibited are divided into 
the following six classes: 1. Agricultural food prod- 
ucts and sea products. 2. Other agricultural products 
and their by-products and sea products other than 
foodstuffs. 3. Horticultural products. 4. Products 
from the forest and forest industries. 5. Mineral 
products. 6. General Section—Colonial act, etc. En- 
tries, however, are not entirely restricted to articles 
in these classifications. All countries, associations, 
producers and all Swiss and foreign agents established 
in a regular business are eligible for admission, 

It is thought that this exposition will offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for American producers to display 
their products, which will reach not only the Swiss 
buying public, but also nationals of many other coun- 
tries who will be present at the fair. Applications and 
requests for further information should be addressed 
to the Committee of the Fair, 2, Rue Pichard, Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 


The Dutch East Indies Canned Foods Market—- 
Arrivals, stocks and sales of canned vegetables con- 
tinue normal, and no likelihood of any great damage 
can be seen, reports American Trade Commissioner 
Van Wickel, Batavia, Java, to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Such canned vegetables as are imported into this 
market are almost entirely for European consumption, 
and since the Dutch people predominate, it is only nat- 
ural that such vegetables as are packed according to 
Dutch tastes will find readier sales. Of the imports 
of canned vegetables during the first ten months of 
1924, Holland furnished 63 per cent, against 11 per 
cent supplies by the United States. The bulk of the 
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American shipments consisted of tomatoes, peas and 
asparagus, with only small quantities of corn and 
sauerkraut. 
In addition to being an article of European con- 
sumption, fair quantities of canned fruit are used by 
the Chinese and, to a lesser degree, by the better-class 
native population. No complete 1924 statistics of im- 
ports are available, but it is said to have been some- 
what larger than in 1923, when approximately 55 per 
cent came from the United States. In addition, con- 
siderable quantities of American origin were trans- 
shipped through Singapore. Importers report good 
sales during November, but stocks were more than 
ample and prices leave but a small margin of profit. 
The slightly improved demand for salmon noticed 
in October continued during November. Prices, how- 
ever, were too high to expect a large volume of busi- 
ness, at least while California large sardines were so 
plentiful and cheap. Figures for the first ten months 
show about 73 per cent of the canned fish arrivals at 
Pava ports as originating in the United States. There 
is every reason to expect an even better native demand, 
at least during the first half of the coming year, so 


WANTED: 


Several Cars Tomato Pulp 


D. CANALE & CO., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wwyando 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing ceniers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brokers - Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 
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GIANT PEA GRADER 
With Wood Frame 


PERFECT REELS, avoiding buckling of screens. 

RINGS of heavy angles and true to circle and face. 

HEAVY GAUGE PERFORATED SCREENS add to strength 
and durability of reels. 

STEADY, UNIFORM DRIVE,—Friction Clutch Drive, Pulley 
on cross drive shaft, connected to reel shafts by reduction 
bevel gears. 

DRIVE PULLEY upon cross shaft and always in line. 


RICES 


P 
20 ft.4 reels, $650.00 
30 ft.6 reels, $875.00 


‘i 40 ft. 8 reels, $ 1,100.00 


To secure these prices and early delivery, order now. 


Saginaw, W. S., 


Michigan. 
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that American packers can reasonably expect Java to 
provide a market for a half hillion dollars’ worth of 
canned fish products in 1925. 


The trade in canned meat products is also limited 
te the European and better-class Chinese population. 
There is little change from month to month. Stocks 
were said to be normal in November, and imports have 
shown a satisfactory increase for the first ten months 
of 1924. Of the 1,185,000 pounds imported, more than 
half came from Holland. American packers contrib- 
uted a little better than a quarter, and Australian 
packers a little over 15 per cent. Owing to the limita- 
tions of variety of locally-obtained foods, this market 
is susceptible of much greater development. Among 
items in steady demand are corned beef, tongue, minced 
ham and frankfurters. 


November sales of canned milk improved on in- 
creased consumer demand. American brands are not 
unknown, and the quality is considered very satisfac- 
tory, but the question of price and better European 
sales organizations retard the sales of American milk 
in this territory. Dutch brands are, naturally, more 
popular and more actively pushed. An Australian 
brand of condensed milk is second in importance, while 
Swiss milk is second in the sterilized milk class. 


The Tomato Preserving Industry of Italy—Over 
90 per cent of the canned peeled tomatoes produced in 
the Kingdom and over a fourth of the tomato paste 
are produced in Southern Italy, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce from Ameri- 
can Consul Finley at Naples. The preparation and 
canning of tomato products is rapidly becoming one 
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of Italy’s principal industries, tomato products ranking 


ninth in point of value among Italy’s agricultural ex- 
ports during the first eight months of 1924. An ex- 
ceptionally large crop of tomatoes harvested in 1924 
has materially aided the growth of this industry. 

The total Italian production of canned peeled toma- 
toes for the last season is provisionally estimated at 
1,500,000 cases, or about 115,611,000 pounds. Of this 
amount only a little over 2 per cent was for home con- 
sumption, the remainder being intended for export. 
Tomato paste production is-estimated at 135,204,000 
pounds, 67 per cent of which was for home consump- 
tion and 33 per cent for export. 


Compared with the years 1922 and 1923, these 
preliminary estimates show a heavy increase in pro- 
duction and in export, and the estimates are vouched 
for by actual statistics of exports of tomato products 
to the United States. During the year 1922 Italy ex- 
ported to all countries 83,550,000 pounds of all tomato 
products, and in 1923 the total exports increased to 
92,195,000 pounds. 

The United States and Great Britain are Italy’s 
principal customers for her tomato products, although 
Argentina, France and Belgium take important quan- 
tities. Exports of tomato products to the United States 
during the last three years have been as follows: 


Tomato Paste Canned Peeled 


Year Lbs. Lbs. 
5,778,740 17,915,492 


1924 (11 mos. Jan-Nov.) 9,388,769 48,554,832 


Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 


ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 


| 

| 
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Its Work 
Surprised 
Everybody 


The machine which is DIFFERENT. 


Its principle is that of an inclined moving 
belt; as it travels, the round peas roll off the 
lower edge, whereas anything flat stays on ye 
the belt until carried over the end. —— 


The ‘‘Invincible’’ extracts from graded, sup- 
pesedly clean peas, everything which should 
not go into the cans. 


Zz The ‘‘Invincible’’ costs so little no factory 
can afford to get get along without it. 
“INVINCIBLE” GREEN PEA SEPARATOR 


For Extracting 


Split and crushed peas, leaves, loose hulls, S. HOWES CO. Inc. 


— pods and vines, or anything of that INVINCIBLE. GRAIN CLEANER CO. 


lt is some machine! | SILVER CREEK, ie 


Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work-on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributor are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
Setaniai te te feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
CanadaandFrance packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


FRANK HAMACHECK, MACHINE CO, Inc. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS % ae 
ESTABLISHED 1880 aR 
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Italian canners believe that the tomato products 
industry will become still more important as a result 
cof Government measures which have for their purpose 
the regulation and standardization of the products 
manufactured. Considerable success has already been 
had, especially with reference to the tomato paste in- 
dustry. Formulas of production and labels must now 
be deposited with a central organization similar in 
character to the National Canners Association of the 
United States. Factories are required to be open to 
the inspection of agents of the association by the terms 
of a Royal Decree, which makes the Association the 
official instrument for the Government’s control of the 
industry. A number of years will be required to bring 
the measure into full operation. 

Australia’s 1924 Dried Fruit Pack—At a recent 
conference of dried fruit interests, held in Adelaide, a 
review of the pack of dried fruit in Australia was made 
available which placed the total pack of the 1923-24 
season at 85,760,640 pounds, according to a consular 
report received in the Department of Commerce. This 
represents a 42 per cent increase over the 1922-23 pack, 
which was the largest in the history of Australian 
dried fruit production. 


FERTILIZER PROBLEMS SOLVED 


(By the Soil Improvement Committee of the National 
Fertilizer Association.) 


A Good Preservative for Manure—What is the 
best preservative to prevent plant food losses in ma- 
nure? Many recommendations have been made, but 
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the latest investigations on this subject show acid 
phosphate to be the most efficient and most practicable 
material to use. Accid phosphate proved to be more 
efficient in preventing nitrogen losses than did straw, 
peat, rock phospnate or gypsum. 

Not only does acid phosphate check the loss of 
nitrogen, but it materially increases the fertilizing 
value of manure, supplying the element of plant food 
in which manure is lacking. The use of acid phosphate 
with manure is one of the soundest of fertilizer prac- 
tices. 

The spreading of one or two handfuls of acid phos- 
phate in each stall each day is a very practical method. 
Tramping of the stock mixes it with the manure. Even 
when manure is hauled out and spread immediately, 
there is some loss of nitrogen which is avoided if the 
manure is phosphated. 

Fertilizing for the Whole Rotation—The soundness 
of a fertilizer program that considers not only the 
crop immediately fertilized, but all the crops in a rota- 
tion, is beginning to be recognized. The balance sheet 
which shows a profit from expenditure for fertilizer 
is not complete unless it considers the residual effect 
of fertilizer applications on other crops. 

Here is a case in point: In a series of fertilizer 
tests by the Wisconsin Experiment Station in South- 
ern Wisconsin, $3.50 worth of fertilizer produced an 
increase of 8.5 bushels of oats, as an average on 23 
farms. If the tests had stopped with the oats yields, 
doubtless the returns would not have satisfied some 
of the fertilizer users. But the following year clover, 
which followed oats on 9 of the farms, yielded 853 
pounds more hay per acre where the oats had been fer- 
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A Few 


Practical 
Suggestions 


Every one a 


Money Saver 


Ayars Universal Filler 


Write us for prices 


covering your requirements 


Ask for copy of 


our 335 page catalague 


; Robins-Beckett Double Can Cleaner 


A. K. Robins & Co., 


(INCORPORATED) 


Property bounded by Lombard, 
Concord and West Falls Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


50,000 square feet 
ready to serve you 


Note opposite page. 
Robins Circle Steam Hoist 


Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler 


Robins Crate 


Sanitary Enamel Buckets 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS MORGAN TOMATO CORER 


* Cores—Scalds—Washes. Each tomato handled delicately 
and individually. Increases the yield—builds 100% 
Fancy Tomatoes. 


PEERLESS ROTARY 
TOMATO WASHER 


The most efficient 
washer made. Especi- 
ally suited to cleansing 
pulp tomatoes, as its 
vigorous action reduces 
mold and bacteria very 

materially. 


grief involved i ins 
Cutting, fitting, and ca 
cursing, then m« tting a 


ting—doing work tha®shoul 
been done in the : 
SPRAGUE-SELLS plant. « 
HAND PACK FILLER 
(Semi-Automatic) 


Fills tomatoes, kraut, 
pickles, string beans, 
beets, fruits, berries, 
etc., and equals the 
quality of a strictly 
hand filled pack. 


greater but ee 
longer life, and the fact that fh 
and sweet, certainly warrants /t 


SPRAGUE-SELLS EXHAUSTER (Hawkins Type) (~ 
Universal—handles all sizes of cans, round or square. Cans ath 
are carried on discs and transfer by friction only. No tip- \ 


ping—no slopping—no spilling. Built in many sizes to give 
any capacity or length of exhaust desired. SPRAGUE-SEI 
r General Sales Office: 500 N. 


Western Sales Dept.: 14 Stod 
FACT¢ 


‘ite. Co., I 


TOMATO 


_ Bulletin No. 25-4 just off the press—de 


| \ 
‘The great difficulty with elifénti 
Tables in the past has 
abor t 
thelied 
‘and cited. 
lly 
turemhe 
mm: 
: 4 Furnished with plain steel ph 
urnis in steel | 
Frames, tracks and:trucks onlygur 
your own tops Of¢ j 
\ All © ies arefed | 
née C: 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS AERO TOMATO WASHER 

Employs a brand new principle for thoroughly cleansing 

fruits and vegetables—vigorous agitation by means of an 

air blast injected into the bottom of the tanks. 
Positively no bruising. 


SPRAGUE- 
SELLS ROLLER 
INSPECTION 
TABLE 


Built to last—4” 
wooden rollers. 
See every side of 
in our fac every tomato and 
thoroughly grade them for 
theft ,knocked’ down and quality. 
in, sections complete with 
blfs,/screws, and other 
Adjoining sections 
ked and eo 
t comes to you 
hpanied by~& simple erecting 
m;so that even unskilled help 
uickl and sily set it up on 
r. 


h prot enamel top: 

ib. Ori Sriginal cost is slightly 

™ corrosion’ resulting in much 
finish ig so easy to keep clean 

stment. « 


Purchased if you wish to build 


Table 


J and j parts 


operated and 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SCALDER AND 
WASHER 
The ideal continuous 
tomato scalder, and 
a wonderful washer 
for berries, spinach, 
celery, etc. Power- 
ful steam and water 
sprays lo- 
cated both 
above and 
below con- 

veyor. 
Sturdy— 
Substantial 
—Reliable. 


d to satisfy ad 
ail to do $o./ 


PEERLESS ROTARY EXHAUSTER 

j PORATION The Exhauster De-Luxe. Most economical in steam. Great- 
Street, Chicago, Ill. : est capacity in smallest floor space. Absolute freedom from 
San Jose, Calif. jamming, slopping and spilling. Strong, sturdy and 


( pron Corporation : substantial. Built to last a life-time. 
Hoopeston, Ill, 
Calif. 


MACHINERY 


@full line of Tomato and Pulp Equipment. 


— > fe 
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tilized. On 17 farms where alfalfa followed fertilized 
oats, an increase of 950 pounds of hay per acre was 
obtained in the first cutting. Yields on the second and 
third cuttings could not be obtained, but would un- 
questionably raise the 950 pounds increase materially. 

In a good farming system such results as the above 
are carried on to following crops. With the larger 
crops more stock can be fed, and more manure pro- 
duced to return more plantfood to the soil. The net 
effect of a sound fertilizer practice on general farms 
is to increase the revolving fund of plantfood, result- 
ing in continued soil improvement. 


Insuring the Clover Crop—Can a good stand of red 
clover be insured? “Yes,” says a soils specialist who 
has charge of a number of experiment fields in a lead- 
ing corn-belt State. “In the past five years we have 
. never had a clover failure on our plots where fertilizer 
has been applied, but we often had failures on the un- 
fertilized plots.” 


Clover failures are expensive, especially when red 
clover seed is as high as it is now. The mortality of 
clover seedings is high—so high that many farmers 
have been discouraged in growing clover, although 
they know it ranks high as a soil improver. 

Lime and phosphorus are generally the limiting 
factors that prevent successful clover growing. Acid- 
ity of the soil is becoming more and more common. 
Every year the equivalent of a quarter ton of lime- 
stone is lost from each acre in the drainage water. 
Continued removal of crops has greatly depleted the 
phosphorus content of many soils. Both lime and fer- 
tilizer are imoprtant, but liming is often over-empha- 


- phorus is the limiting factor. 


MR. CANNER: 


The season's tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
56 baskets early. Write us for delivered 
prices now. Prices always advance as 


\ HW demand increases. We make the baskets: 


|! H 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
(Night) Berkeley 200 


Not made to meet competition Phones 


Made to beat competition 
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sized under conditions where lack of a available phos- 
Some soils, too, need 
potash in addition to phosphorus. 

Fertilizer will insure the red clover investment. 
On the majority of soils fertilizer applied on the grain 
crop seeded to clover will pay for itself twice—once in 
the increased grain yield, and again in the clover fol- 
lowing. 

High Analysis Fertilizers Are Cheapest—Interest- 
ing Comparison Made by Experiment Station Chemist 
—In a publication soon to me made available for gen- 
eral distribution, Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, chemist at the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, N. 
Y., reports the results of a study of the composition 
and prices of commercial fertilizers offered for sale in 
New York in 1924. Dr. Van Slyke finds that, with re- 
spect to the kinds of fertilizer materials offered for 
sale, the composition of the mixtures and the cost of 
the plant food contained in commercial preparations, 
the situation has more nearly approached pre-war con- 
ditions than at any time since 1914. That purchasers 
of fertilizing materials should take into account the 
cost per pound of the actual plant food in the mixture 
rather than the price per ton is clearly demonstrated 
in comparative figures given for high and low grade 
preparations examined in the course of the investiga- 
tion. 


Dr. Van Slyke was able to show that high class 
goods carried plant food which cost 10.5 cents per 
pound, while in low grade fertilizers on the average the 
plant food cost 13 cents per pound. Evidently it is not 
economy to buy the cheapest fertilizer. 


? THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 


We like to sell a packera TOWNSEND 
String Bean Cutter, for it is good business, 
satisfactory to both parties. We make a 
profit and the buyer gets the best value 
for his money, a fair exchange, 


Burton, Cook & Co. 
Rome, N. Y. 
(Formerly The Vernon E. Cook Mfg. Co. ) 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS Ais 
TANKS TOWERS 
Wood or Metal For 

Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 

Blending Pulp Bells. 

Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing = Pasteurizing Transmission 

Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 

Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 
THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


| | 
7 TRUCK BASKE! = = 
| \ 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen, under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 


He Never Saw It-- 
Yet He Paid For It! 


A certain canner believed in the old 
style open kettle method of canning. 
He never saw an A-B Cooker, yet he 
paid for it! 


A-B would have cut his 
payroll in two—yet he 
paid the extra men out 
of his own pocket. 


Rie, 


A-B would have reduced his floor 
space—but, not knowing about this 
remarkable cooker, he went on 
paying theextra overhead. 


A-B would have insured his product 
against uncertain flavor and poor 
appearance—yet he risked his re- 
putation and his products. 


A-B has an interesting story to tell 
canners who usethe old methods 
of canning. If you have not yet in- 
Stalled the A-B, may we tell you 
more about it? 


Write our nearest office for 
further information today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


S.O. RANDALL’S SON 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE SORROWS OF ADVERTISING 


Somehow the letter of “Roy” Irons, of February 
18, touches our funny spot. The ventures in up-to-date 
merchandising, using that tremendous force—adver- 
tising—are, in themselves, amusing when attempted 
by canners; but we had thought the kraut men had 
advanced out of this primmer class and were confirmed 
believers in trying to put punch and force behind their 
selling. It would seem, however, that some must want 
to stop, but they can’t stop the “ads” from continuing 
to pull. That is what the letter indicates: 
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the expense right away, for the ads are out 
and still pulling—we just received a coupon 
from the first ad which appeared October 28, 
1922. Therefore, the money put in the first 
ad is still working, and, according to that, if 
this office was closed today, this Association 
would be getting mail in TWO YEARS AND 
FOUR MONTHS FROM NOW. 

Such large mails make a lot of work. You 
have to draw heavily on your imaginations to 
realize the time it takes to open, address, fold 
over 2,000 letters, besides wrapping parcel- 


Clyde, Ohio, February 18, 1925. 
To Kraut Packers: 


We finished another big week, having re- 
ceived nearly 2,500 letters from Monday morn- 


‘ing until last Saturday night. The public has 


spent nearly $50 IN ONE WEEK for postage 
alone just to get the news about sauerkraut. 
And in addition, we received a large list of 
names and addresses, and also the usual 
amount of coupons from domestic science 
teachers. 


Our postage for letters and parcel post 
packages to teachers ran over $60 FOR THE 
WEEK. Somebody says this is heavy. If 
anyone will have the Government to lower the 
postal rates we can save money; and if the 
teachers would not order so many booklets it 
would save a lot of postage. “Well,” another 
says, “quit advertising, then the people won’t 
write for booklets.” But that would not stop 


post packages for the teachers, and get them 
out in one week. 

And, again, so many letters ask special 
questions, that it is impossible to form a cir- 
cular letter to answer them. Therefore, it 
requires nearly the full time of one person to 
supply this information alone, for there are 
times when it requires forty to fifty special 
letters a day. 

The advertising is doing more than first 
expected, and will do more and more as we go 
along. Last week’s results show that over two 
thousand more people have just received the 
news and many are just eating kraut for the 
first time. What a calamity if the public was 
denied the opportunity to learn the health 
value of sauerkraut. They are waiting for 
the message; let’s get it to them. 


Yours very truly, 
THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSO. 


o% 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1.200 2)b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 


theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
ed so asto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


H & D Boxes Protect! 


LIMINATE that unneces- 
sary overhead expense of 
“damage in transit.’ Ship in 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes 


—they provide sure protection 
for your canned goods against 
rough handling. 

Write today for free sample box. 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE C0. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


D 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs . are the Highest Standard 
of Art istic )Merit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


a 


THE KYLER BOXER— 


The easiest operated, strongest built and 
greatest capacity Boxer you ever saw. 
A great labor-saver. 


Made by 


Westminster Machine Works 
Westminster, Md. 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. | 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 


3 Meade Vacuum No. 10 Testers. 
2 Doig No. 7 Nailing Machines. 
1 Morgan Diagonal No. 6 Nailing Machines. 
1 Hooper 17 In. by 27 in. two color printing press. 
1 Louisville Steam Pomace Dryer. 
5 Hand Fed Coons Apple Peelers. 
15 K. W. Steam Engine and direct current Gener- 
ators with switch board. 
3 Five horse power direct current motors. 
1 Monitor Style No. 10-42 Can Apple Filler. 
1 American Label perforating machine. 
15 Fruit Retort Crates, 33 by 15’’, inside bales 4’’ 
apart. 
The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE— 1 No. 5 Monitor Bean Grader, making 
5 standard grades, price right. 
Stittville Canning Co., Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Monitor Green Pea Grader in 
good condition, used only two seasons. One Colossus 
Pea Grader in fair condition. Fruit Belt Preserving 
Co., East Williamson, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—One four-pocket M. & S. Cooker-Fill- 
er, in good condition, will sell cheap. The Miami Can- 
ning Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—We manufacture and sell to the can- 
ners, Hand Pack Filling Machines for No. 10 cans. In- 
spection, grading, drainage tables (used on peeled to- 
matoes only), and Can Conveyors. Circulars and prices 
on request. Frank M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 
1-60 H. P. Asme, 15 pounds, 
1-80 H. P. Standard Construction, 100 pounds. 
10-80 H. P. on wheels, new Asme, 125 pounds. 
1-90 H. P. Asme, 150 pounds. 
1-100 H. P. Standard construction, 100 pounds, 
ERIE ECONOMIC TYPE. 
1-60 H. P. Standard construction, 100 pounds. 
1-90 H. P. Standard construction, 100 pounds. 
2-125 H. P. Asme, 125 pounds. 
Upright Boilers in almost every size, from 4 to 100 
H. P., new and Used. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Corner Sharp and Con- 
way Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Indiana Pulper. 
1 Kern Finisher. 
1 Blancher. 
1 4 sieve Colossus Grader. 
1 No. 10 Continuous Cooker. 
Address Box A-1297, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Owing to abandonment of cannery at 
Sherman, N, Y., necessitating immediate dismantle- 
ment and removal of all equipment, the .ollowing ex- 
ceptional bargains are offered, subject to immediate 
shipment: 

1 Monitor Sample Pea Grader (almost new), $200. 

2 Huntley No. 6 Pea Graders (excellent condi- 
tion), each $175. 

1 Sprague 12-ft. Cut Corn Elevator, $50. 

1 Sprague Model M Corn Cutter, $95. 
sie, Power Crane with 12-ft. boom for Retort Room, 

1 2 Wheel Buggy Truck, $10. 

1 Ajax 10 H. P. Vertical Steam Engine, $125. 

1D. C. Dynamo 10 KW. with 24x36 slate switch- 
board, $175. 

1 Wood Packing Table, 12 ft. by 3 ft., $10. . 

1 Wood Nailing Bench, 30x72, $5. 

1 Wood Nailing Bench, 20x42, $5. 

1 Round Wood Tank, 5 ft. dia.x 43 in.x13 in., $10. 

2 Bath Tubs, 6 ft., with 34 in. coils for Syrup Mak. 
Each, $12.50. 

1 Rumsey Air Pump, with Storage Tank, $15. 

Above prices are all f. 0. b. at Sherman, N. Y. If 

interested wire or call mail orders direct to John Wall, 

38 LaBelle Bldg., Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


ing. 


FOR SALE—Just dismantled complete canning 
plant, 10-80 galion aluminum kettles, complete with 
stands, covers, etc.; 1 Lynn water filter, 1 Laboratory 
Retort, 1-42 in. by 60 in. retort, 6 Crates for this retort, 
several open top Tanks, 2 Copper Wire Strainers for 
80 gal. kettles, 1 Rice Washer and galvanized Tank, 
14-ton Motorbloc (traveling hoist, 220 volt D. C.), com- 
plete with tracks; 1 electric can dryer, never used; 
7-1000 gal. Copper Tanks, Jacketed Copper Kettles 
from 5 to 100 gals. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 
15 Park Row, New York city. 


FOR SALE— 
1 No. 7 Sprague Corn Silker. 
1 M. & S. Corn Silker. 
2 Cuykendall Mixers. 
1 Corn Worm Conveyor. 
1 Cut Corn Elevator. 
2 Six-pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Fillers. 
1 Wooden Cyclone Pulper. 
2 Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamers. 
2 Souder Hand Pack Filling Tables. 
2 Sprague Metallic Pea Picking Tables. 
1 Invincible Pea Cleaner with Picking Table. 
1 Elgin Filler, 6 oz. to 36 oz. 
1 Kar! Kiefer Filler. 
Several “Burt” Labeling Machines. 
Several “Burt” Boxers. 
Also large assortment other canning machinery. Write 
for list and prices. 
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FOR SALE— 
1 Burnham Cooker, Model A. 
1 Merrell-Soule Corn Silker. 
6 Sprague Corn Cutters. ; 
30 Rival Hand Apple Paring Machines. 
4 Ranger Power Apple Paring Machines. 
Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 

8 Coons Paring Machines. _ 

1 Ayers King No. 3 Tomato Filler. _ 

1 Ayers No. 2 and No. 3 Tomato Filler. 

1 Ayers Universal Exhaust, new woodwork and 
double strand chain. 

4 Berlin Galvanized Pea Hoppers, round, 30x60 
inches, capacity 700 lbs., six-inch cut off gate, 
never used. ; 

1 21% lb. Knapp Boxer, practically new. 

1 Haller Fruit and Berry Washer. 

1 Monitor Thomas Washer and Scalder, 250-300 
bushel per hour. ; 

1 Van Fenwyck No. 10 Apple Filler. ; ' 

_ All above machinery in excellent operating condi- 
tion and prices are reasonable. Address Box A-1296, 
care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 40 H. P. Return Tabular Boiler. 
Low price for quick sale. Address Box A-1292, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—35 H. P. Orr & Sembower vertical Boler, 
100 Ibs. pressure, complete with 40 ft. stack ready for oper- 
ation. Original cost, $1000. One 1650 gallon and one 450 
gallon water tank, wooden, 10 ft. diam. 44 ft. high; 5 ft. 
diam. 5 ft. high, respectively. Boilers pressure approved 
by Hartford Company. 
East End Laundry, 3403-15 Philadelphia Ave.. Baltimore, 
Md. Phone Wolfe 7051 or Wolfe 8610. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—1200 Rogers Golden Bantam Corn 
Seed. .Address Box A-1295, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
100 bushels Country Gentlemen Seed Corn. 
200 bushels Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod Beans. 
50 bushels Giant Stringless Green Pod Beans. 
High germination. W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—A limited amount of Indiana Canners 
Association ‘‘Indiana Baltimore’? Tomato seed, that we 
offer, subject to previous sale, at $4.00 per pound C.O.D. 
or cash with order. This is the seed we have been growing 
and improving for years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider Secretary, 
Matthews, Ind. 


FOR SALE—420 Bushels of 1924 grown Alaska Seed 
Peas, 
W. F. Assau Canning Co. 

Baltimore, Md, 
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FOR SALE—100 bushels Burpee Stringless Bean Seed, 


100 bushels Full Measure Stringles Bean Seed, 1924 grown 
f.o.b. Baltimore. 


J. Langrall & Bro., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Small surplus Gem Peas, Burpee’s 
and Giant Stringless Beans, Henderson’s Bush Limas, 
Extra Selected Detroit Beet, Shoe Peg, Evergreen and 
Golden Bantam Corn. Write for attractive prices. 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


For Sale—Factories 


CANNERY FOR SALE—Going concern, up-to- 
date in every particular. No competition on Tomatoes, 
Peaches and Blackberries. Three hours drive on State 
Road from Baltimore; on Western Shore of Maryland. 
McGaw Davis & Co., 936 Fell St., Baltimore, Md. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One Ayars Double Tomato, Filler for 


No. 1 cans, must be in good order. Write particulars. 
Paul G. Wimbrow, Pittsville, Md. 


WANTED—Max Ams No. 128 Seamers. State 
serial number, equipment, ccndition and price. The 
United States Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED—In first-class operating condition. 

3 Peerless Corn Huskers. 

3 Sprague 40x72 Closed Retorts, with crates. 

1 Ayars Corn Shaker. 

1 Monitor Sanitary Tomato Scalder. 

Specify approximate age of equipment and lowest 


price for same to Quality Canners of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


WANTED—Party with some money and experi- 
ence to take over and operate fruit and vegetable can- 
nery in Blaine, Washington. For particulars write 
Chamber of Commerce, Blaine, Washington. 


WANTED—2 “‘Wonder Cookers’’ for Nos. 2 and 3 cans, 
state capacity condition and lowest cash price. 
Address Box A-1293 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Expert Packer of gallon Corn, Peas and String 
Beans. Good position for right man. Give all details first letter 
Address Box B-1282 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-— One of our German customers near Berlin desires a 
factory manager who has an all around knowledge of fruits, vege- 
tables, conserves, jellies, condensed soups, ketchup, chili sauce, etc. 
Knowlede of German desirable but not essental. Permanent posi- 
tion assured to good man. State experience, compensation expect- 
ed, references. 


Max Ams Machine Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 
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WANTED—First class Processor on Peas for Wisconsin 


factory, to act as Superintendent. Must have complete knowl- 
edge of packing and processing Fancy Peas, and used to handling 
help. Steady position. Good opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress Box B-1290, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by married man, 45 years old; 25 years 
experience canning peas, beans, corn tomatoes, and pumpkin. First 
class references. 

Address Box B-1286 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First class Superintendent for Indiana corn 
factory. Must have thorough knowledge of packing Fancy Corn. 
Please reply, stating age, experience and salary required. Splen- 
did opportunity for right man. Address Box B-1291, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First class, thoroughly experienced, competent 
canned foods salesman. To such a man we offer year around 
employment and a splendid opportunity for advancement. Pick- 
rell & Craig Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—A man thoroughly familiar with the packing of 
Green Stringless Beans. Address Box B-1298, care The Canning 
Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


WANTED—Permanent position as all around foreman with re- 
liable canner. Thoroughly experienced in all phases of factory oper- 
ations, including packing fruits, vegetables and catsups. Has had 
18 years experience. Can satisfactorily obtain and manage italian 
labor. Satifactory references. 

Address Box B-1274 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position by Superintendent Processor; 
able to pack full line of Vegetables, Fruits and Table Condiments of 
the higeest quality, in tin or glass. Salary $2500 year, Now open 
for contract. 


Address Box B-1278 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor. Twenty yeais 
experience packing full line of quality Fruits, Vegetables, preservid 
Fruits, Jellies, Catsup, Chili Sauce and Cream Tomato Soup. Under- 
stand building plants, installing machinery, handlirg help and 
economical production. A 1 reference. 

Address Box B-1284 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Salesman for sanitary cans. Must have thorough 
selling knowledge of this line, also acquaintance with canning trade 
throughout East and Middle Weet and be willing to change residence 

Address Box B-1289 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Competent Superintendent with knowledge of 
installing and operating cannery in a Southern State, putting 
up Cane Syrup, Vegetables, Berries, etc. Address Box B-1°988, 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager by man 386 years old; 
twelve years experience with Fruits and Vegetables. 
every operation from grower to consumer. 
tion. Best references. 


Knows 
Technical educa- 
Address Box B-1294, care The Can- 


ning Trade 
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CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Plwes you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohia. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
. general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FPEARST Continued 

White Mam., Peeled, No. Out Out iF. 0. B. Factory’ basta Extra Stds., No. 2, in 120 
Green Mammoth, No, 385 3.20 SUCCOTASH¢ Seconds, No. 3, in Water........... Out 
White, Large, No. 2%.....-.0+- Out’ Out Balto. N. Y. Standards, No. 8, in Water..... 1.00 .... 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out 4.15 Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out .-.- Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.75 
Green, Large, No. . pececccese 7 With Dry Beans, No. 2......... 1-40 1.45 Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.85 
White, Med um, No. 2 4.10 Out 1.60 PINEAPPLE®*? 

175 Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 218 Out 
Green, Small; No. Grated, Extra, No. 2. 2.00 Out 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 4.20 4.75 SWEET POTATOES} me ama Sliced, Ex. Std, No. 2: Out Out 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.. 3.85 4.15 F. O. B. County ene ag Grated, Ex. Std., No. 2. .... Out 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 4.20 4.25 Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. eounty. 1.50 1.35 awaii, Sliced, Extra, No .2%... 2.85 3.10 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.40 3.75 Standard, No. 8, f. o. b. Balto.. 2.25 1.95 Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2.70 2.80 

’ Stand Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2.35 2.50 

BAKED BEANS? tandard, No. o. b. County 2.20. .... 

Plain, No. i 65 70 Standard, No. 9, f.0.b Sliced, Standard, No. 

In Sauce, No. Leseeseeeeeseneees 80 3 Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County Out Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. i Out Out 
Plain, NO. Fancy, No. % b. t Out Eastern Pie, 
In Sauce, NO. 8.ccccccccccccece 1.30 1.40 yereey, No. 16, f.o.b. Ou pe Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 3.50 ire 

BEANS+ Std., No. 10, f.o.b. 5-15 5.50 Porto Ried, Ne: 400 

String, Standard Green, No. No. f.0. 15 one PLUMS+ 
String, Standard Green, No. 10. .... Jersey County.... Ont 
Ex. Std., No. 3, f.0.b. Balto... 1.70 .... Water, NG. 10... 

Standard No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore .75 .80 Black, 

Stringless, Standard, No. 10.... .... Standard, No. 3, f.0.b. County.. (75 ac ater, No. tee 
White Wax, Standard No. 2.... .... oes Seconds, No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore Out 1.20 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2..-. .87% 1.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. .75  .80 Black, Syrup, No. 2............. 2.35 2°35 
BEETS+ Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .75 . Syrup, 71.80 
Standard, Whole,” Sut TOMATO PULP? i STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Large, Whole, NO. B.c.ccccoeees Out... Std., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 5.25 6.40 /! Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.90 2.30 
Cut, NO. 8. 1.50 Sta ndard, No. { Preserved, -00 2.10 
CORN? Standard, No. Out -80 { Eregerved, No. 2.35 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. 1.50 1.60 APPLES* ‘Standard, Water, No. 6.00 6.75 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Balt... ... Out Maine, No. 10... Out 
Ex. Std. h’ peg. No. a f.o.b. Co. 1.55 1.75 Michi an, | eee cece 4.25 Canned Fish 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. o. b. factory. 1.60 1.75 New York, No. 10........ 4.25 | 
Std. Crushed, No. 2. Baltimore. 1.55 1.55 Md., No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore.... 1.25 1.35 ‘ HERRING ROE* 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f. o. b. Co. 1.45 1.50 Pa., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore... 4.25 .... ; Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 2.10 2.25 
Std. Crushed, f.o.b. Co 1.50 1.65 Md., No 10, f.0.b. Baltimore...... Out LOBSTER? 

Ex. St. Cr’d, No. 2, f.o.b. Balto. ..... 1.70 APRICOTS* ' Flats, 1 Ib., case, 4 doz........ 1.70 Out 
Extra Standard Wicom No. 2. .---- Vis California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.80 Flats, 1% Ib. case, 4 doz........ 1.55 3.75 
Standard Western, No. 2....... . BLACKBERRIESS§ 2.20 

HOMINYt¢ Standard, No. 1.20 1.35 OYSTERS* 
Standard, Split, NO. 10..cccocce 8.50 %3.40 Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.80 Standards, 10 oz. .......... 

MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... ... Standards, 00 

OKRA AND TOMATOES? Maine, No. 2.20 Red Alaska, Tall, Wee 248 2.70 

No. 1 Sieve, 2s, o. factory.. 1.60 *2.50 Standard, White, ip, N 1.40 1.35 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory. 1.50 - 1.40 1.75 
No. 4 Sieve ‘ob tactory.. 1.20 *i.30 SHRIMP#* 
b. Baltim: ore 1.25 andar 0. 1.25 Wet or Dry, No. 1%. re Out 
J, Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. California Choice, No. 2% ¥.C.. 2.60 2.60 F. 0. B. Eastport, Me., 

J. Sifted, 1s, No, 3 Sieve.... -90 California, Std., N 2 Y.¢c 2.40 2.35 port, Me., 1924 pack. 
Ex. Sift ed, No. 2 Sieve... 1.10 1.30 C.. . Keyless. 3.75 3.85 
Fancy Petit Pois, 1- ES+ » Key. 3 

PUMPKIN¢ Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 439 
5 1.25 Standard White, No. 2.......... Out Out 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... -9 Mustard, $8.70 
Standard, No. 10. soceee 4.00 4.50 Standard Yellow, No. 2.......... .-... Out California, per case 
Squash, Io. Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Out .... Sag 
1a oO. . . xtra andar e, O. = 
Standard, No. 2% 90 1.10 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2.00 2.20 Calif 
Standard, 1.10 Selected Yellow, No. 1-75 alifornia, %4S 
Standard, No: ERR 3.50 Seconds, White, No. 3.......... 1-20 Out California, %8 .......... acne 25 13. 00 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.......+.. 1.30 1.40 California, Is ..........e << 
SPINACH Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3... eS ae California, %s, Blue Fin........ «... 7.75 
Standard, No. 1.06 1.20 Pies, Out California, 1s, Blue Fin........ .... 15.00 
Standard, Ne. 1.40 Unpeeled. No. 2.00 2.15 California, ys, Striped 7.00 
dard, es, ee oO. 


(~) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices CO rrected by our special "Correspondent. 


California, 1s, Striped ......... -+-- 12965 
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For Quality Cans— 


High Speed, Non-Spill Closing Machines 
for greater daily production at lower labor 
costs. 


And Service— 


That you will really appreciate 


You will do well to connect 


with 


United States Can Co., 


Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Supplying: Michigsn, lowe, 
illinois, Wisconsin Missouri, 


Arkansas and the West 


Virginia Can Co., 
Roanoke-Buckanan, Va. 


Supplying: Nira, 


North Carolina, Georgia. 
and the South. 


Atlantic Can Co., 


Baltimore,’ Md. 


| 


Supplying: 


Pennsylvania, 
and the East. 


WRITE NEAREST OFFICE. 
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